GEOBQM BELL & SONS. 


r. --^ 


THE ALDINE EDITifiN OF THE BRITISH POETS. 

BVPPLmSNTASr^BMj^tm ' 

Thb fiffy-two voltunea which have hitherto formed the well-hnowa 
Aldine Series, embody the works of nearly all the more popular Blogliaih 
poetloal writers, whether lyric, epic, or satiric, tip to the end of the 
eighteenth century. But since mat time the wondeiM fertility of English 
literature has produced many writers equal, and in some eases far sapmor, 
to the majority of their predecessors $ and the widely augmented roll of 
acknowledged English poets now contains many names not represented 
in the series of Aldine Poets.’’ 

With a view of moviding for this want, and of making a series which 
has long held a high plaoe m public estimation a more adequate represen- 
tation of the whole^^y of English poetry, the Publishers have deters 
mined to issue a socomSL series, which contain some of the older poets* 
and the works of recent writers, so &r as may be praotioable by arrange-, 
ment with the representatives of the poets whose works are still copyright* 
One volume, or more, at a time will be issued at short inter^; they 
will be uniform in binding and style with the last fine-paper edition of the 
Aldine Poets, in fcap. 8vo. size, printed at the Chiswick Press* Prtoe 
fis. per volume* 

^Babh vol^iewill be edited with notes where necessary for eluoldation of 
tlie text,* a memoir will be prefixed and a portrait, where an authentic 
one is accessible. 

The following are already published :•«- 

Thu Poxus op Wiluam Blaks, With Memoix by W. M. Bossettii 
and portrait by Jeens. 

Tax Poxus OP SAxnnOi Booxas. With Hemoir by Edward Bell, <m.d 
porttait by Jeens. 

Tbs PoxBis op Thomas Osattbavos. 2 vols. Edited by the Bev. 
W. Skeat, with Memoir by Edward Bell. 

Tbp Pobub op Sm Wax^tbs Bajubk^s, Bib Hbbbv Wottob, and Selec- 
fions &om‘ other Courtly Poeis. Wiw Introduction by ine Bev. Dr. 
Bannah, &d portrait of Bir W. Baleigh. 

» Tbb Pftnss op^Thouas OAXomsidm With Memoir by W. AUingham, 
and portrait by Jeens. 

{Pbs PoBBfS OP GbsooEtca Hbbbbbv. (Complete Edition.) With Memolf 
by the Bev. A. B. Groa^ arid portrait* 

TsB^PfltuB OP JoBB Ebats* With Memoir by Lord Hou^tsn, and 
portrait by Jeens. 

Saobbb Pj^bms Am> Pious EjAOunATiosrs sz Hbnbv Vauchab. With 
Memoir by Bev. H. P. Lyte* 

CouBBinaB’s Pobbxs. With Ir^oduciion and Kotes. By T. Ashe, B.A. 
Two vols. 
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iSTAJe^DAMD W0BK8 PUBLISHED BP 


In Volrnm^pice 28, &d, each; in hcdf^morocco^ £2 10 
or^mth PlateCf £3 the set 

CHEAP ALDINE EDITION OP 

SEAEESFE&BE’S DHAMATIG |W0BE 

Editkd bi S. W.^SnSTGUiB. 

Un^orm w&h the Okcop Bditkm of the Mdim Poeie, 

Tbs tbrmation of nnmeroma SbakoBpeare Beading Societies has oroa 
a demaDd for a cheap portable edition, ^ith legible typk, that ^hall ] 
\ide a :iOtind te^t 'with snuh notes as sna^ help to amddaic the zueax) 
and asdst in better mideratanding of the at&or. The Publist 
therefore determined to reprmiMr.Binger^e well-known Editiozx, pnblis 
In 10 vois., small S'ao., for ^some time* oot ot print, and issue it in a oh< 
■wfotBou nnifoim with the well-known Aldine Edition of British Poets. „ 


CONSENTS. 

Yoh L The Life of Shakespeare. The Tempest. The Two Gentlen 
of Yerona. The Merry Wives of Windsor. iKEeasnze 
Meastire. 

?ol. n. Comedy of Errors. Much Ado abont Nothing. Love’s liab 
Lost Midsummer Nlghf a Dream. Merchant of Ymiioa 

Yol. IIL As You Lil» It Taming of the Shrew. All’s WeU tl 
Ends WeU. Twelfth Night, or What You WilL 

Yd. lY. Winter’s Tale. Pericles. King John. King Biehaxd IL 

YoL V. King Henry IV., Parts L and 11. King Henry V. . 

YoL YL King Henry YI., Parte L XL and HL King Mchard HL 

Yd. YU. King Henry YHL TroUns and Ciessida. Coriolanns. 

YoL Yni Titos Androniciai. Borneo and Joliet. Timon qf Athe 
JolioB Osssar. 

YoL 1K« Macbeth. Hamlet King Lear. 

YoL K. Othello. Antony and Oleopatra. Cymbeline. 

Uniform Gie above, pfiee 2a. 6d ; in hdfmoroecot Ss. 

OBITIOAL ESSAYS ON THE PLAYS OP SHAKESWSA»® 


By WhiLIats Watkiss LiiOVD; 

diving a soodnet account of the origin and source of eadf play, win 
ascertainable and oareiol critioisms on tile sobject-matter of each. 
4 fern dunes of WorJb Aaoe dean pnmed to range va&h tke Md/itien af 

Amne Poets, The prime tbs* ike 'Eleem Tohmesfj^ wZd s^pamelj^ is £St XSa. 
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GKOBGJS BELL 80 N 3 . 


STANDARD WORKS. 

Corpas Pootarnm Latinorum. Edited by E. Wsusm. 

Oim UilLit Mi i-vo. mh, !!■». 

OiiitatAJj'K --Cfttrt’iTjn. l.r./Ti firsn, Vlrgtttra, Tlbnllui, Proippriic.!, Ovidlna, HoratlM 
Ju^> jwiiX ilartiulla, buiptcli, Statr^a. bilJaa lUUcca. Vakrica 
*■ ly/ c’ju , f ilpHrnl ii£i Skuldc^, u.'yniBj, and OiauUionu!}, 

Crudea’B Concordance to the Old and Kew Testament 

or ftti A:wiaah#-tical and (’Li'-MfU-tl lcii»fx to fhe Holy fbUIf*, tpfv wi'y adttp{<*i forStaadftv 
l' 4 ^i.jcji 'fv.M'iii'r , conuliiSjig 8J,0(i0 rcfcrouuje. Thoro«g»i'.y reviicd and can* 

by fi. H. ll/aiJtAV, I'cap. 2t. 


Pcrowno (Canon). The Book of Psalms. A New 

‘I rAtirt.iibju, wttli J;jtr«idR< li»iTr.andNotPii.(JntKahin4 Kythe V'ojy ISev 

, 1 ,,? WAT.T Pf KovM-, of iVt-r?ijr»wgh. Svo. Vol L.hiith ^Uon. iSi * 

Vuh Jl., J'lf? * Kditkn, m, 

Aiiuribrr.o Kunioa ft^x Schrxjlrf. Fifth Kilifion, Crown 

\u. in.?, Oft. 


Adams CDt. E.). Tho Elements of the English Lan- 

r.y iuttiiwrr A UAjasj, rh.l>, It.fiiii Jh MllWa* Pout mu fti 

WJjowell Elements of Morality, including Polity. 

tiy W. WtiKwaix, iKil, fftrirwrly Mosb'r of I’niiUy C-»llrg».», Cambri<%(»» Foarfcii 
kt t vol- iivo. 1 &I. 


BIOOKAPHIES BY THE LATE SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 
The Life of Hernando Cortes, and the Conquest of 

ImlUAt^xiVAlUomw Carlyle* a vote. Crowo hv©. m. 

The Life of Christopher Columbus, the Discoverer of 

AMKHICA. Fourth l&lUlWL CrowaBvo. Ut, 

The Life of Pizarm With Some Account of his As60> 

datra Ifl the Chrtifjwsbt ©f PfinL Sowod KtUUwa. Crown «va <te. 

Tho Life of Las Casas, the Apostlo of the Indies. 

iKvfd K4itbn. Crown »vo, U 


The LifA and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewnr, 

F«a,. Hu A*, K«».A ., I’llnHy CJ(#lk«©» Oxtimt lUrridtrr*tth»l.«vir, AiiUior of »*F«8tl 
hMft" **Cj»war’8 Infifilcn," •‘’rri'Otiwum 'IjhiaIo,” Ac, With 

fitiWAfite of lUiiatraiU^Bd fiiB'iy rngravod wn WihkI, AtapUf Pixmt Ac* Foiaxth 
In a vwte„ army tw. ta ai* 

te ©n© of tlHwe wtfrkf which Oi^ard from cHllca »hd from the pnhUc. hofore 
auttmidtnn to MiUtnato tii lorrite In Oefall. an nntmftUnv*! irthtito of {eUnimlim. fhe Iteit 
tUn ti ime on whteb the Umrt* ut » hwiy Ufotime tad the whole 
m «nthft«leatk A«th«r bevo hwin levlhh«t withoijl etJnt, * * . , Ihte wurh It e 
kt^^iiriiteh hftiwtttnt fnr iiite iierUnl nd eohjt^'t in emnU roninoew. tt te i leriM of 

mav wemBr nt Irtenre, nnd whirh he ««if animito with hte own fiinijitgi end reheo* 
£<SS Tt mS ^ tbrcw&hottt ttiM ihte iliilifthtftii imd Immifitlve oollMon te 

SSittwiittS the dwtitom of » htethee, end (tarvet m fe<a«mf ind » 

mwaw or which hue ^rooervoi Ito 4loitor*t xmno for fesonttoite » 

s» 3 llllli» iity0»!^ 

UlKIlOH : OK 0 K 08 MLt tt SOMS* TOKK tiTttKST, OOViUfT QARDBN. 


i^TANDABX} li'OtiKS FmUiSJtti^v kx 

ILLUSTRATED OR POPULAR EDITIONS OF 
SfANDARD WORKS. 


Dante^s Comedy, Translated l>y tho llm. Hknu^ 

Fsakcis Cabs. With fth tbc* A utlaor’aCopj right P-'wt ^svo, 

Sliskespeare. SkpAespeare’s Plays and PosmB. With 

iJ^otcs Alid ’Life by O.TABJ.Ka Ki-fiaai, orjS ^0 cegravlugii os wood hy Hast?;?. r4ya- 
tivo. Cloth, iOs, <lil. 

Fielding. Woirks of Henry Fieldingj eomplets. Witl 

MAmfh- (M the hy Tlomas tooou, aad SO i hy iIfoual Csiw; ia: : 

‘■-VO. Alt. 

Fielding- Tbc separately. With iliunciir hy 

TilOJitAa lh.r.UU! , .otI .iKOBf.E (kUIKSHAfri*:, PS; ^ vu- '.’It. ! i 

Swift« ’i]?orkt of Jonathan Swift^ ’D.D. dohiiirdi 

'nteiwtlpg va\.i.ibh‘ jw-iagr'. nut MthMia pabUht**' ')j: Alf it.inr i .c -V. tliV 
hy TitutTAA lioHOov, s Moriitim Hv«. S-lr. 

Smollett. Miscellaneous Works of 'fo bias* dmoileW, 

Comph'te Ir. 1 vol, With thi» Autlior hy Uiv'-iA < 23 I M"' 

(iKOEOK UKClKfallANK. M''cUlJm 8V0, 

Inamfo, The Works of Oharloe Jv-amb '/ nn 

by Su 'S'lioMAU Tau </rk», /j.ip. ?v<', u«i. 

Oruikslianli’s Table-Book. Witli l‘J« II]ll^ll■uti<l^^i. 


The Omnibus. With 100 JHuiOi.ttlon... 

FiNr-i'Ai'Pu Kjmi'u* m I'ldk'ibiiMir IniprMvi, u' oJ lur 'ht^ n j,*?' i, . .i,v *5 i ; ^ ,4; 
Ink. Iiijponal Hvo, £1 Hr. ikf rwh to!, '/t*-".- / Hfrist nr ino/ ; ts,.,, 

eactiji^r tkm mminf ami thr 1, nih'.i ^ 


The Fairy Library. <4' ■• li.ijt .iiy 

Tlniml),"' “ in V» «>!«/' “riuih-n liA,’* iiivl .1 0 N'I; {.. << '% ^ 

muiK inniB KtrU'ii'.'s, IJyuiMi, lik. W. 

A Ki.M'-i'APKii JynrioN’, in K*ftp. 4 hj, fb*' rii f » pt'>ubC H. * : ,* , 

cnpw mdtj inuffd, 

Adelaide Anj-C' ^rceier'a Legends uad Ljrieo. Thu 

iiiO'iferAhkt iMhibni \Viitk AdflUkmal I'oiwp, f by TirARi' 

UiLKPNf}, ii PurtuMt ?)j; ,vfjd hy i mlmui ,'uliKikH » bl/m 

Mwnolr by FcAp. OfTt4hi' ntAUh^tii .lit, 


Mrs. Gatty’s ?.arables from Nature. 

Uhtatfaltdl KditJ’jit , '..ilh Non- ms tlir 

ll!i«?,tniJnftrL Lj flri m<hi n'nnuit AttimHtff Uip pLi-muhiy 

wUk yJmt i'fMoh ly 4 > fl isiyi^n, Ukip '4ii* 


A limdmiiliivfjy 

j.„ rt’hM ruh p*ri 


The Book of aems. Seleotlone ft-om the iirltl»L 

i’DI'jTbt liithiiiUUd WritJs titiVtiU'dij bf 160 hlf 


iMS^a h>utm-‘4duvakr%nilHfmM^ * 
ThUJi 14:1m fa 


LOKDOII : aK0!/i 
n 


1^: mj. k mm, nm ^miKr, i^civnii nAitmx 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

CA/'ni/'.’" r.uoK!-. p'on .v<r5. 

Poor -Jack Witt' t3ixti'<iu lUn'tj’atj'ijj'" iij 

I Liu ; nr '‘T I"'”; V^t\, 1 v.* 'jm*' i a. si. 

fvHiiHLn. 1 D^'jur 1 "^^, 

t'L*a|> Ivlif'iur.. 

TLc M:-r.aiot ; oi, Soencss iii Aliica. ^Hf). 

h|» ,fu;r Hr r LT pf-r.'* ^Ui '.. H 'U 

Tlio Settlers in Canada* WstL lIliLs‘ra'i<*3'r'' h/ (]n,i;Ffrr 

HL-: ' 'ii.-t ’L ' .u . nj j;:. , ii p,: 

• • X- liksMus’"; fkii: Vntii t'n .. n If'it.". 

Tiic Fn\ateerG Mau. Adx'ooturcs by Soa Laad 

j/sT,'. aui*’ i :l : 

"tH i t 'I*', f f»“r.'*r 4 F ‘i' « *v.; .,f ‘u H ‘ 

Matdcnaar MtsAdy , or, the Wreck of the Pacific. 

pruplt/n 1 mH!u»T}, I nas?'r.i!in!. lX?uiy t u, K^fL 

— Ktjitiuii, Frajn Hv<l, t’^/. 

Tshw IHi!f4r,tUtl ntiii*‘>ju. W iilf H 

I U I 

The Pirate and Three Ctitiers* IHnHtrak«<l w'?fb, !!•>>';}, i 

WtK'l hTt*.rs!a’' fff'L*. h'’ U^ i’!* i' T'H t <u f 

c*f tkn Antijnr pvu„ :ts M, (m, it 

A Boy’# Locker. A amallor filiti-n "f -.tu. al. vc 'Fulw, 

Iw Vi vwlniiP'ft, tttH, 'n a <. Htj> rt i*hl]’ 'ill 

Hfms Chrietiaii Andersen's TaLu for Ch'.uireti. Wi>h 

^W'fv Fci}‘ IiTflc ilhtoj Lv h:< '!■ s**'- t Ti , ^-I 

Lii Wolfed hy \K A •>' FA.r ‘N Vt*!, ' -.'.'1 >< ?« ,\l t j 

Hans Christian Andersen's Fairy TaU e and Sk<’tehep. 

tTAr.-l'an«l f.^r lVA»’a/v If lVdB'<, A : U.', va ^ 

8 ALfl uj'jm ti» 

IT^iJJ B«rt,rJik^ LA.‘'« ii*’ n-w I . J < - * ’A> If -r ’ ;-, L.r« 

;iio wNj*t' tu' 'f if< ;t f>i*ni'5i U.' ' » 'd ''n.'.;* 

3ffrs, AKred Oatly'c PrcBentutioji Bo\ for Young 

VhM*Ui\ t ■ J fKJL t*' ' ’ Almi S\ k l,?,,n.s>*’ -</ - 

|i' < '1* t. If# % <onLj.« Si’ aI' L" '',t ■’ - ,«>'! .r, 

It'^n ;it« fl,* Uty ‘ »<i 9k*, ( L, 

Anacdoiaii oF By Kt ^ 

%V^M #- *. H ’ ' r,s Ai . U rt ^ 

' ^3 t; i 

Vh9 H.Aural TLi.Uir;, o; St-Ii :■■ u, N ..-.t S'.' 

I I ,' *. V ILljHY 1 .(,1 ^*4 " f ' "’ > , I,? , t.’ 

I’l A* s f, . I t ,! ’ J, t I • 

►■:• Poetry Book lor Heiioola lUuMiruOifi a-tih 'J'liirf3-- 

ifh'iVH lilfClLV {f>/iL' ' '' M* t , If*;” '.. 4’ .**: ,, 

»if! ! II U tHL ijf ^^'•f**'‘**<* Jf 

1 *' 1 ^ 4104 : K/.I/, **, m 'k.KI ' 4 * 



GSOmJS BMH & BOm. 


BOOK S FOR THE Y OUNG. 

CJjPTJJB XASBTAT’S BOOBS i'OS B0T8. 

Poor Jack. With Sixteen lUnstrationB after Designs 

Ci.AXsso» Stakfxsxd, R.A. Twealy-aecond Edition Post 8 vo , 3f. 6 <L 4i. 6 d. 

People^s Edition, Illustrated* Demy 4to., 6d* 

— Cheap Edition. Foap. 8vo., 6d. 

Tlie Mission; or, Scenes in Aftioac With Ulustrations 

JOBIT OlLB&aT. Post 870 ., 3s. 6 d. Gilt,4t.6d. 

Tbe Settlers in Canada. With Dlnstiatioiis by Gobebt 

and DA£ 2 tA£. Post 8 to., 3s. 6d. Gilt. 4t. 6(2. 

New Illustrated Edition. With fresh Woodcuts. 

Post Svo., 5s. 

The Privateers Man. Adventures by Sea and Land 

IK OIVn. AKD SAVA9E LUTE, OKK HUKDBBD TEAKS AOO. 
with Eijj^t Steel Ec^vinge Post Svo , st 6d Gilt, 48. 6d 

Mastennan Beady; or, the Wreck of the Paeifle. 

PknbelU^ed with Kinety-threo Engravings on Wood Post 8 vo., 3s. 60 L Glib, Is. 6 d* 

— — People’s Edition, Illustrated. Demy 4to., 6d. 

Cheap Edition. Foap. 8vo., M. 

New Illustrated Edition. With 60 Original Woodcuts. 

Post avo, 5s. 

The Pirate and Three Cutters. Illustrated rriih Sight 

Steel Engravings from Drawings by Glabxsok Sxabpibld, R.i., With a fitomolr 
iho Author. Fo 6 t 8 vo., 38. 6 d. Gilt, 4t. 6(1. 

A Boy’s Looker. A Smaller Edition of the above Tsdes, 

In 12 volumes, enclosed In a compact cloth box. 2 l 8 . 


Hans Christian Andersen’s Tales for Children. With 

Foriy-eig^t FiOl^we XUnstaations by Webnert, and Fifty*seven Small Engravings 
on Wood by W. Thomas. A new Edition. Very handsomely bound. 61 

Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales and Sketehes. 

Translated by C. C. Fbaghet, H. Wabd, A. Plbsnbb, &o. With 104 DlnstrationB by 
One Speobxsb and others 6t. 

This volume contains several tmes that are in no other Edition published In this - 
country, Imd with the above volume it forms the most complete English Edition, 

Mrs. AlfSred Gatty’s Presentation Box for Young 

PEOPLE Contalxdne ** Parables flrom Nature.” ** Annt Judy^s Tales.” and other 



Anecdotes of Doga By Edwakb Jesse. ' ^'ith Tlli'stra- 

tioM -Oost 870 Cloth. 68. With Thlrty*four SV’St E loopeb, 

Lahdssbb, &c 18 6d. 

The Matured History of Selborixc. By GacKax White, 

Edited by Jhssz, lUnstrated with Forty Eagravinga. Post Svo, 6f . ; or with the 
Plates Coloured, ts. 

Poetry Book for Sekools. Illustrated with Thiriy- 

seven hi^y-flnished SigravmLS to C. W. Cops, B. m.LM8LBY, Paimeb, Ssill, 
Thomas, and H-Wsua. CrowLoVtr 1* 

LONDON! 6£0BG£ EBLtH SOiiS, YOrJK STREET COVENT CASDKN 
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BTANDABD W0BK8 PUBLI8HMD BY 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY; 

Obntsdning a Description and Life-size coloured Drawing of every 
British Plant Edit^ and brought up to the Present Standard of 
Scientific Knowledge by T. Boswell, LL.D., P.L.S^ &0. The 
Figures by J. E. Sowerbt, W, H. Fitch, and K. E. Brown. Third 
Edition^ entirely revised^ with descriptions of cdl the Species hy the 
Editor, assisted ly N. E, Brown, 

t< * Sowerby’s Sngli^ Botany** when Siniehed, -will be exhanstlve of the sabject, and worthy 
of the branch of science it illnstratea. . » • In turning over the dianninglly escecnted hand- 
coloored plates of Briti^ plants which encnmb^r these yolnmes with ribhes, the reader 
cannot help being stmck with the beauty of many of the hmnblest flowering weeds we tread 
on with careless step. We 'cannot dweU upon !inany of the Individnals grouped in the 
splendid bonqnet of flowers presented in these pages, and it will be snfiBdent to state that 
the wwk is pledged to contain a fignre of every wild flower indigenous to these iBleB."-i- 
TlmeM, 

“ Will he the most complete Flora of €fteat Britain ever brought oni. This great w>rk 
will find a place 'wherever botanical sd^oe is cultivated, and the study of our native 
plants, with all their fiisdnating associations, held dear."— iUftenceum. 

" A dear, bold, distinctive type enables the reader to take in at a e^oe the ^arrangement 
and divisions of every page. And Mrs. Lankester has added to the description by 

the editor an extremely interesting popular sketch, which foUowa in smaUer type. The 
EngOsh, French, and German popular names are {d'^en, and. wherever i^t delicate and 
difficult step ia at all practicable, their derivation also. Medical properties, superstitions 
and fancies, and poetic ^bntes and lUuslonB, follow. In short there is nothing more left to 
be desired."— Guardian. 

" Without question, this Is the standard work on Botany, and Indispensable to every 
botanist. • . « The plates are most accurate and beautiful, and the entire work cannot be 
too strongly recommended to sdl who are interested in botany."— IZMrafod News. 


Bound bloflu Half morocco. Morocco elegant. 
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Vol. L (Seven Parts) 

«« 

•• 

1 18 
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2 2 
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6 

H. ditto 

•« 

•« 

1 18 

0 

2 2 
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ni. (Eight Farts) 


•• 

2 ? 

0 

2 7 
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G 

XV. (Nine Parts) 

*• 

CO 

2 8 

0 

2 12 
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6 

V. (Bight Parts) 


•• 

2 3 

0 

2 7 

0 

M 18 

6 

VI. (Seven Parts) 

•• 

•« 

1 18 

0 

2 ST 0 

2 

8 

6 

Vn. ditto 

•• 

•c 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

8 

8 

VIII. (Ten 

•« 

•• 

2 13 

0 

2 17 

0 

8 

8 

6 

IX. (Seven Paris) 

*• 

•• 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 



6 

X. ditto 

•« 

•• 

1 18 

0 

2 2 

0 

2 

8 

6 

XI, (Six Parts) 


•• 

1 18 

0 

1 17 

0 

2 

3 

6 

XII. (Six Parts) 

.. 

.. 

1 15 J) 

1 19 

0 

* 2 

5 

6 


Or, tbo Twelve Volumes, 24Z. Ss. in clotb ; 26?. 11s. in half-morocco ; and 
30?. ds. whole m«ii^co. 

^ — 

LONDOIT; GEORGE BELL & SONS, TORE SlS^, COVENT GARDEN, 




GBOmB BELL & SONS. 


LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

"Each volume is elegantly printed in royal Svo., and Olastrated vit]i''a very large 

number of well-executed engravings, printed in colours They form a complete 

library of reference on the several subjects to which they are devoted, and nothing 
more complete in their way has lately appeared.**— Bookseller, 

BREE’8 BIRDS OF EUROPE AND THEIR EQQ 8, not ob- 

served in the British Isles. With 353 beautifully coloured Plates. Five vols. 5/. 50, 

COUGH'S HISTORY OF THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 

ISIiANDS. With 353 carefully coloured Plates. Four vols. 4^. 4s. 

QATTY'S (MRS. ALFRED) BRITISH SEAWEEDS, Nume- 

rous coloured Illustrations. Two vols. sL lox. 

HIBBERD'S (SHIRLEY) NEW AND RARE BEAUTIFUL- 
LFAVED PLANTS With 64 coloured Full-page Illustrations. Executed 
expressly for this work. Onevol. xA 5s. 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH AND EXOTIC 

FERNS. With 479 finely coloured Plates. Eight vols. 6A 6f. 

LOWE'S OUR NATIVE FERNS. Illustrated with 79 coloured 

Plates and 900 Wood Engravings, Two vols. 3/. sr. 

LOWE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF NEW AND RARE FERNS. 

Containing Species and Varieties not included in ** Ferns, British and Exotic.** 
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IlHt«»ry i»t wiW in th*' Arih»ir . 

Imnslaln^ii, |«rin!i*d ni Oxf»mi in i>mvv that turn' a 1 

rditi*»n nf Im* **rij^iniil wuflj hn# Iwii |mi14i«Ii» «l »* an4 

liai* II nml *4 hn Fr<wh 

vuriinii. Until Imii* rar<4nlly rminiilU'il a»i<l roinpaml 
Mr, «fi*hiiiM»n. thmiKli wititW u* r<iii)itt<?n4attMn on ihn #eon’ 
nf iM»4 in to iJuf rlmrgn of iii»«NC?n» 

rutty, ThU tnij^hl . U'W 111011 wrni eompt^ni to mirh 

n hipk Hi that Knw, hon-uv^r, Ifn* rnmt h ihth-nnit, 

Kiij^kiitl hint Irtamm fHmilmr with Ihn flrrnmn loiinf, ihrMo^h 
tho umny valimhli? |ihi!o#oj4iiral workfi iumI !niinhitn«nM ^uihIi 
Imvo Hiipeiirrd or lii'como Rrro»»4t*|i* 4tiriii|? iho hi t tH’O’oi s, )<’ar»» , 
awfi iiirifi of thn rt^eondiin Imto 

KotwitlintafitlhiK h huII 

no i*iw»y tiP»k In jifivo ni nnrf» ji roadahh* mnl lovnrnt*’ Koj^lnh rt o« 
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fiTOilng iiiHny of llwir i^ntiiiUiir |ihni.M*« k % «oit|iiig now wonli 

m from fiin*i|tn 
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firliidpliw fiid l 0 rftilnnl 0 f^« ity cmtiiiiliit^ iht mMum M hli 

rhUt^hf ttl j^pf 40(1 mnd mq. ({ With llii ftow cl 

ferlb«r mdtklbtiy m ^^mhvdmtf of imii if tlw 

pdwdplt tif ii utojolttud nl f IL 
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The revision of Johnson’s text, was, however, only a portion 
Df the editor’s tasK. Besides hawing to incorporate the additions 
given by Professor Wendt in the last edition of the original 
work, he has continued the development of German philosophy 
to its latest manifestation, — Hhe Will’s Phases’ of Schopenhauer 
and Plancke. He has also given a view of the latest divarica- 
tions of the Hew Hegelian School, as exemplified in Strauss and 
Feuerbach. Many valuable additions have been furnished by 
Carriere’s Bmh der Weltweisheit, and some, particularly the sec- 
tions on Italian, Russian, and Swedo-Danish philosophy, by 
Biakey’s History of the Philosophy of Mind. 

It remained also for the editor to introduce several systems 
which have recently obtained currency in the empire of 
thought. Emanuel Swedenborg was a man of too remark- 
able a mould, and his system too original, to be overlooked 
in a work professing to develope the psychological manifesta- 
tions of human nature. The science of Animal Magnetism 
too, is now so well authenticated, and has already disclosed 
such remarkable phenomena in the spiritual constitution of man, 
that it was incumbent on the editor to give some account of it. 

The French School of Mystical Socialism which has arisen 
within the last twenty or thirty years, claimed especial notice 
from the important influence it has exerted on the political 
condition of modern Europe. Charles Fourier was a genius of 
too rare a flight, and too penetrating a cast, to be altogether 
passed over, A short section has been added, insufficient to do 
justice to his merits, and perhaps defects. Tne works of Pierre 
Lcroux and Comte have also received some little of the notice 
which their merits and influence deserve. 

Some original matter has been added on the Idealistic and 
Inductive or Empirical Schools, which have lately stood forth 
and measured their strength in England ; also chapters . on the 
American contributions to Philosophy, and on the disputed 
science of Phrenology. 

It has long been the distinction of England to tak^ the lead 
in the invention, improvement, and application of whatever is 
practical and useful ; but she has, at the same time, laboured 
under the reproach that, through a spirit of stolid finality, bho 
has been dragging in the rear of Continental Europe in the 
Bublimer wallcs of science. We trust it will be so no nlorv ; and 
that, theoretically as well as practically, she will vindicate her 
proper place among the nations. 

J. R. M. 



A Tnr\rirLAitT OF womb pmixctiKKt axo 

UTilKIl Mv.TAVniUHKM TeBAIH. 


T!u‘ most r<*m»rkabl** divWbn of Iho human mind, in 
K;ua\s Mvateiu ih, that into; 

Vtrnmft* Tho IntuitiMnal FaetiUjry or Hcaaoii, which he dividi^ 
into theorctivui and practical, and which dves hirth to IdcuH, 
ihlftn) the hlKhent jiercepthHisnfthe miiidt, which are mniitu, 
liut etimnlated into action hy Experience. 

Vtrsttvid, lhideriitaiidiii{{ or Intellect; ahto divided Into theore* 
ticai and pruciicat ; the parent of Conccptietie or Notione 
which are the f^neralixati<nm of Thought, and 
mediate repmienUiimia of thinipi. They are divided into 
coiicepiiotia derived from Kx|wrienoe, and ooneeptlonc de- 
rived fr^mi the UndereUndtng itiailf. 

Uiidor the opemtiuns of the mind we find the following 

irriim x 

Atytchamnff. rendered, in ihia edillon, bp Intuitional and Sfiiim* 
tiiiital rerooption, givec Immediate reprenentiitimia of thingit, 
lieprexeiiUtton (the Greek applIcA to 

Intuitional and Heitaaiionid rer<Hfptionii, and also to con* 
ocptiona which are their getieraltaaiitina 
£fifnfUni*M, Ckignltion, reprenenting the active ooH^peration of 
the littellect hearing on the object preeeuted bp Beiieatbnal 
and Intuitional Ferecpilen. 

hanheeti tranalated KmdUoii and Peeling, 
wirnn, Hmeticw ; iomctiinci Knowledge, but never (Tognliion. 

• a 

A marked foaturv of Kant*a, and indeed of all modem 
Oqmaa philcMO|ttiy, ia the diviaion of the uiiivenut of 
into SuiJiKlive and Objeetipe, * 

Tht sat^fJ^Pi impiiM the intomat Individiial alonwnt, in ptnwp* 
tion, fiwiing, and knowlad|i, It muat bo nilemd to iM 
omtfo and aoumM JpL t r aa ri a t o d tiw 1^, I mr Moi 
impijing dw PoroiidoBt EW-Wid. 

3%a Oifftmm ia dw MtaniaUp<«aiuwd afarnimt in our porotpUon 
and kiHi«dad|u darifal^frtHa tka or 

in dbda firem wIEiioiilt 



dii T0(?ABT7IiAEY OE KANTIAIST TEEMS. 

Another broad distinction in the Transcendental School is 
that between 

Bos Seyn, translated Usse, or Being, and signifying bare, empty 
Existence, admitting of no predicates ; and 
Das ^yesen. Real concrete Existence, or Essence manifested in 
Qualified or Conditional Nature. 

Das Werdm, The Esse in a state of action, i, e. active Exist- 
ence ; difiering from it as dynamical from static electricity. 
Das Absolute^ the Absolute, explains itself as the contrast to the 
Relative^ and implies the Ground and Real Principal and 
Basis of all things. 

The editor has also been reduced to the necessity of coin- 
ing a few words, in order to give an adequate rendering of 
the author’s thoughts. Thus he has translated — 

Denhharlcdt, Thinkablenoss ; Capacity of being thought, 
Erhnnt Cognized j (a word for which we have the sanction of 
Sir William Hamilton.) 

Teleologisch = Teleological, The science of the adaptation of means 
to ends. Pinal Causes. 

A podihtih = Apodiktih, Demonstration. 

Fiidagoqih = Pcedagoqik, The Science of Education, 

JEsthetik = Msthetics, Theory of the Fine Arts. 

Profddmiih = RropmdeuHk Introductory Prcjparation 
Moment Momentum, This term wa.s borrowed from Mechanics 
by Hegel (See his Wisscnachaft der Logik, vol 3, p. 104, 
1841), He employs it to denote the two contending forces 
which are mutually dependent, and whoso contradiction 
forms an equation. Hence his formula Esse zz Nothing, 
Here Esse and Nothing are momentum s, giving birth io 
Werden, i.e. Existence. Thus the momentum contributes to 
the same oneness of oporatioil in contradictory forces that we 
see in Mechanics, amidst contrast and diversity in 
and distance, in the case of the balance. ^ ^ 

Poten&. Potency or degree. (Scholling’s term for the 
Order). 
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Cir 1 HK 

HISXOliY OF 1-niLOSOr. 


aElTIIIX !. 

TtrK liihlory nt j)hilfjmi|iliy, if trc ntni rotiJormaWy wiili 
Hit! ill vi<*w, ifiijilii'n fill rtti|uiry rrgardinj| iht* roiiri’jp- 
tion«ift!ii! %ith it a viiAi m il» 

form, and mid ; ami ali^n m it a M'lijir, iiiillntdlt vriut, and 
tlio viiriaua mndoa in wlik*h it may In* lianclled. Thru# 
Uigrtlirf with tlit* limtory and of lli# 

hintnry of jihitoHOptiy, ronibiiiod " w ith aomo prolifiitnarT 
rmimrki cm tin* nrcign>aa of tho fdiiltwi}ibii!ji0g roijiioii, affoni 
ilia rofitoiita 01 a gmitrai itiinaJuotioti to Ilia nhiloty of 
philnaoiiiiyf 


(iKKKiiAii immmvA Tms. 


ni ^rTEii i. 


mkUhvmn, kitknt, iiKnion,,ii«Hi»TA?<«'if. niviaion, jiho 
BiiiijooaArm* or tiii ittiToat or HiiLoiiiriit. 


^ l! Phardirirr afihd Hklrn^ ^ Phihmp^^. 

f Ca, Laoiia. Iljaaitoui, ll« tli« Cliiiiiirtar of tli# f|^i>ry at 

Ihi Coli 0 i!tloa of fttilthmi Fiio:. h {%% imc. I 7 iil«>ab 
f Qm. faao. Mmmjf m tlm ChmH«r#f lat Hliaanr ii 

mi aa ib® %t4«ia ofHwiIri, MHmufft, IttI, Im, witii a 


^ Mllii ibi Oiffaaa ii^ Frttinli wmkn mm la wrnm 
Mfni la m imiiiliiOaa latt hmm 

n# ffftto wHI h$ pamad •• la wIMbir im wmkM mm 
IMlpi If iht adam tli^pia ^daiai* 


1 




ilAL INTBODTTOTION'. [SECT. 

>HMANiT, On the Character of the History of 
•f 7 , 1797, 8vo. 

ASTN, History of Philosophy, vol. i, Leipa. 1798, 8vo. 

JDo ided* Hiatoriss Philosophias rite formand^, Upaal, 

M. Cabus, Observations towards a History of Philosophy, 

aed. Baokmanmt, On Philosophy and its History; three 
lectures ; Jem, 1811, 8vo. On the History of Philosophy, 
edition, rcmodcUed, with a dedication to Beinhold, Jena, 
Bvo. 

Christ. Aug. Brandis, On the Character of the History of Phi- 

t>phy, Copenhagen, 1815, 8vo. 

+ H. Ritter, Introduction to his History of Philosophy (contained 
in voL i. of Ritter’s History of Philosophy, translated by A. J. W. 
Mobuisoh, 4 vols. 8vo. Osjbrd and London, Born, 1838-1846.) 

2. Man, from tho constitution of his reason, strives after 
systematic completeness in his knowledge, and conse- 
*|uently seeks to attain to a Boknee of the ultimate princ^leB 
and laws of nature and freedom, as also of their mutual reh^ 
tiom. In the first instance ho is impelled in this course by 
a blind insljinct, without duly appreciating the problem 
and offuio of reason; and knows not in what way, by what 
moans, or to what extent the end is to bo attained. Gra- 
dually his efforts become more enlightened, and are deter- 
mined in accordance with the progrt^Hsivc dovclopmont of 
self-knowledge through the reason. This oflbrt of reflection 
is named the act of philosophizmg. 

3. Various attempts of thinkers result from this ondea- 
vour to approximate to this Idea of reason, or to realize it in 
thought. These attempts difier more or less from each 
other as regards their principles, method, logical conse- 
quence, their result, and the scope and general aharacteij^ of 
their objects. The thinking reason devotepes itself in con- 
formity to its own law in these attempts, which, when they 
present themselves in a perfectly scientifle form, are entitled 
JPhiloBcphieal Sgetem, The value of these systems naturally 
varies according to the degree of intellectual culture, and to 
the point of view of the several speculators, and of the ago 
in which they lived. 

^ Waumm, Eijei. Uher das VerhSSiniss der Philos. Yersttohe smr 
Plilloa (Schalschrift, ISXfil in der» swcR. Bd. dor akad. Redan and 
Ahlumdlungou, 1822, Svo. 
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4. But the AiTelopmont of hiiinan roaj»gn is not called 
forth Without cxteraai excitement*, it in c*onsequently de- 
pendent on 4‘xtenial causes, since its activity is either 
lavoured or impeded by the various inipulHcs it rcc<*iveH 
from without. 

5. Tiuj histoi^’’ of philosophy consists, in fiict, in the chro- 
nicling of the multifarious elForts to realise this Idea of n»n- 
8on an regards hubsianee and form. It shews how these 
eflbrts sprang from the dcvelontnent of wmm, and how 
they were promoted or checked % external (nuises in endea- 
vouring to give a fiwdiiig to philosophy as a science. 

6. The mati^rial with which the history ot philosophy has 

to deal is intrmd and externnh The inimtai or immediate 
material caunprist^s, in the first place, the continued applku* 
iimitinaMon to the investigation of the ultimate principles 
and laws of Nature and liibcrty ; for the act of pliilosophi- 
aing consists in this. And here i^at distinctions aro to ba 
traced in regard to subject and object,* to the extensive ap- 
plication and iniciiHivo force of tho philosophising energy, — 
to aims and motives (noble or interested) as also to 

external causes and occasions. This material comprises, 
secondly ; Me produeiM of the aet of phih$ophizinff^ or the 
phihKophirol Opinioiu^ Melhoii^ond tdyitrme^ which are cpiitr* 
as manifold as the efforts from which they proceed. The 
reason obtains, through these meunn, contiiiually, mon* 
genuiiio materials for philosophy iw a science, as well as 
rules and nrincinles for the welding of tho same into a 
scicntHic whole, m<sules Maxims to direi't our smiroh for 
Philosophy. Thirdly, it comprehends tho derohpmmt qf tho 
Jfosfos, as tho organ of phiiusophy, or, in other words, tha 
ti^pulsa of reasomto s]Kintani*ous research according to flxeil 
laws, by means of an inU^rnal instinct and external oeeastons. 
In ^tts development will be traced the gradual premesi 
manifested by individuals, by nations, and the thinking 

■ n. plinoiqtlilail ilRnlAatlm of mih/M and In Ohohm 
nw, Iw |>a]ml«rl]r d«iltwii u idratioil wilb .pirit or adad, 
t.t, u. MniBiMt, Md iMlitni«or th. thin, umMlnd. la a aMM 
mm th. la ih. Mgv, or Mrstplwt, irtiiob ougr bMOBMflBMm 
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portion of mankind; tkns constituting an important anthro- 
pological phase of the history of philosophy. 

The hifitoxy of pktloeopkical apHem does not amooat to a httorp 
qfpMloiophy, 

7. The external material eonsisis in those causes, events, 
and circumstances, which have exerted an influence on the 
development of philosophic reason, and the character of its 
produce. Amongst these we may enumerate: first, the 
individuality of the philosopher; i. e. the degree, the relation, 
and the tendency of their mtellectual powers, the sphere of 
their thoughts and lives, the interests that govenu^d them, 
and even their. moral character. Secondly may bo noticed, 
tho influence of external ciroumstaneos on this mdividuality, 
such m the character and tho degree of mental eultivation 
of their reapoctivo countries, the prevailing spirit of the ago, 
and, more remotely perhaps, the climate and constitution of 
tho country,' education, political government, rtdigioii,* and 
language-* In the third place wo may enumerate the 
influence of individuals (through the medium of ailtniration 
and imitation of their example) on t|^e interests, the teudenqr, 
tho peculiar objects, the sha|>e, and metliod of succeeding 
researches . This influence is variously modified according to 
the intolloctual character, to tho c^onsideration and celebrity 
of tho schools that woro established, and according to writ- 
ings, their form and contents. (JJacou, Imcke, l^mbnits.) 

8. Tho form of the history of philosophy consists in the 
suitable arrangement of these two classes of materiiili, so as 
to make one scientific whole. Nevertheless, the result is 
inodifiod, partly by the end of*hi8tory in general, and partly 
by the special end of the history of philosoplw* 

9. History, in its most limited sense, if mstid&uishediWs 
respects /cm, from mere annalB and memoirs, £e.,lij the 
(‘oncatenation of events and their scientific ex|^iionf i. e* 
the laws that govern their development. 

‘On the influence of climate and couutiy on iboughi,*«U !kssoss*s 
Philosophy of the Histoiy of Mm An English tniuulaUo&, 8 vola. 
hvo., appeared in 1808. 

“ For the it^uence of religion on fflUlosophy, see P*. v. Bosumit's 
rhiloRophy of History. A translation by RossBTfios, fiohu, 1880. 

Passt's Dor Monsch tmd seine Ooschicbio, Svo. 1847. 

** For the influence of Lnnguago on pliilonophy, sco W. v. llvMSoLiifs 
Sprachwitfsenschaft, 1 vol 4 to. JHerhu, 1818. 
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10. To onablt* Um^ Inwlory at to natinfv* an 

enlighteiunl i*uriuHi<y, Jioi iin*ri»ly a vahi niul idle f»mt, ilii 
object ought to hv thoroughly to cx|don% tlirnugh itn erm- 
tinual alti'rinitiouH of iiujirovi'uu’ut aiul declon^^ioii, tin* jiro* 
gr«*HH of a jiltiloHMphh* and tlu» gradual devolopiiioui of 
philoMophy an a acioiin*. Thia iuul caunot ho attiiiiuHl hy u 
more acinuiiiitaiin' witli hirttorii* faH«, but rather hy eontfiu- 
plating their luutiml <li<{H‘udrn(M% and nmuf cting thrir cauA<,*a 
and 

11. Thu effnptH of ])hiloHophic r<*af«f*n arc ititemiil to the 

mind*, hut hv their puldieatioin and the iiifluffu'o thev exert 
4)U the ^4*rld without, thi v RKHume tlio eluirni’ler Aua enl< r 
into the eonddimtiotiH of hudn. TIh* faeta. therefore, 

w*hieh form a grtuindwurk for the IdhUiry of |»hilofwr>jihy may 
be r«*gnrded an both exteriiiil and itil^^mid; lH*cauaC| l»t. 
They ahiiid in <?oniUH*tion with chniuolngx*, a» or 

conUunporaneoita eventa. 2dly. They have their cxU^nml 
ellkrta and riiiiiteM. 8dly. They Imvt* iiudr origin in the ooii* 
atitutioii of the human mitidi, di*velopin|p; iheinaotvet in a 
variety nf eotitliinaiiotia and inutnnl ndattoni. 4th]y« They 
have nTf'iiuiee to an ohjert of the n*a«on. 

12. The fatmiil ehar«eti*r, therefore, of a hiahiry of phihu 
soph^' will Iw nuKhfuHt aceonling to the aliov«» fourdohi 
roiation, and by tin propr end, whieh i« to denmiiM rale at 
onco circumatantmliy and with a arii nfille view, the eaum A 
of eveiy n^Vidiition, nini itM eoiwijuenee**. 

Ob^M^rmihn, Tho nmmiit. d«H*fi nnirftnvUl tnrr«1r In a 

rhronotoKlcwl af a Nrrlfrii of fAriA, hut UAuuniei* vurli • mtif% 

a* tta tAXt nnd urouttdwnrK. U If rory eomimtihlu with » iwflenUAu 
ctiuuieiuf in Utu htulory of |4idfiHH}jfliy ; at Iho tmmu ilmu that li tntmi l*u 
ham# in mind, that a hbmry of phitiMophy la aoi phlloauptiy Itwalf. 
Sav ilia work of Oroktnanti «ll«4 altova, al tha baad of I k« 


IS* Conacoqueiitly, the hiatory of philoaophy ia tho actonoi 
which doiaila the eflitrta of the human reaiuiit to realtae tho 
idm pbUoiopl^y« eihtbiiitig them in their tnutual 
dopmidaxiev t it i» a actViiitDo oapoiiitbii of fa^ itluatnUiiif 
tbo gradual dovdopment of phik^pby, aa a aobneo* 


iHmmUim. TbamliAdllTaiaiiiNitoboliairvid 
affhOoiop^, aad Ika klaionf of smmklml, tka Idi^ af llw ad^ 
kka af ihiltiaMUi tmdamtaitdlai, amt ttia himaiy oftlwi a a liiap. lha 
ItaMdtarifaWbwdia^ 


ttia hlataiy of tka adkaiita 
af lladi' wilildgii, 'tin lilala* 
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sncftt of their opinions, snd the bihllogruphical hlstoi^ of phiioAojihy in 
jrcncra!; are either preliminary lights and aids, or oonstliuent paru, of 
the history of philosophy. 

11 . OmpreJiensimtm and Oommeneement of the Mki&ty qf 
!Bhih(topliy» 

See, in addition to the works cited aWc, at the head of § 2, + Botnoa 
Kiisbmoh, on the Antiquity of Philosophy* and the chametcr of this 
Science, translated from the Danish into German hy J. Amo. MaaxvssKK, 
Vo^tenh* 1803, 8vo* 

14. The history of philosophy does not afibefc to compre- 
hend all the ideiw, hypothcscH, and capric(*s whJtdi have 
ftmndaplaco in minds addicted to philoHophic rm*archc»; 
Bueh an attmpt would be o(|ually iinpraetlcahh? and unpro* 
filiiblo. The only philonophic opinimiH which ilcKcrvo to ba 
recorded are those which may chiim to ht* m for their 
ori^,diiality, their intrinsic tcortli, or their infhu‘iico in tbair 
own and subsequoiii epocha. 

15 . It inuHt be granted that philoHophy hm had a heyleh 
nhifff beeaiiBO it is nothing clwi timti a superior degreo rf 
energy and activity in the reason* which must have bean 
prt*<jinlc‘d by an infcTior* But it is not m*«»esHary that tha 
JuMtory of philoHophy sbould cnibratH* all its first efforts, or 
ascend up to the very (Tacllo of our sp<*<Mcs. This is, in faetb 
its point of contact with the history of Ituinnnity and of tba 
linmtin understanding, ijee iho so-called l^hilmophia anUh 
dilueUtm. 

IG, Ko suinciont reason has been alleged to^ mduoa a 
belief in the existeii'^o of a Primitive Philusophio PeoplSi 
wdth whom philosopl.y might be supposed to have eom* 
meneod, and from whim all philotophio knowledge might 
have emanated; for an antnoss to philosophiscris natmi 
to the human ynind, ana nos not beem reserved exclusive^ 
for any people. The very hypothesis of such a peopte 
w'oiild remove only ono step farther the question of the 
origin of philosophy. Nor must we dignify with the name 
science the symbolical notions of some of the earlier 
riuics, which did not as yet dearly appadtoud and grasp 
ilunr objects with a full consdou^mess. 

Ob«(rmthn» The Idea of a Primitive Philosophic Propte is foaniledi 
}8t. On the hypothesis that all InHtrsstlon rnmo hy rrTriatiort. Sndty* 
la the tesdeuey of tho uaderstanding to refer currespoadvnt fsets to tbf 
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Mmo origin. Srfil.v. In <hc to remlcr tcrjain rU^'trlnrn iiiuro 

vencmlilc by their ln;;h «Tifi»jtuty. The j^enrml miM» U ti* Ih' iiu 
the imlolcitfe, natiiMi to huiiwirt nature^ ntid the habit nf eoiifnmytlitig 
opiiiicmH whi**h haw nwmlilanrr of f>liiSotiophy nith ilwlf. 

The writern who have ilevfile*i thenw^tcji 1«> threnlirai cxaitutuifioit wf 
hialory with a *h»'o!o«iejii view, haiT fK*«‘larr*l the Hebrr»'H i« he lh« 
primilivf raeej otlierrf (like i*In^itig> the. Kiryptiaiix; ami thrw liiMt 
have rmoitly tHtneo the writittgHuf FroiL ikhlegel), bv.eu cii^tplaccd by 
tlic HimiuoH. 

17 ^ Althmij»h w«' dmnivrp in rv«»rv jirnplf llio tmei a i»f 
pliiloHttpliic* thinkifii?, ifii« 

ilopH liui appear lt» imve tirvdopcl itself in iili in nn tHpini 
degree; nor Iium pluhwnpliy iinanij^ ali attained tn the rim* 
ra(*ter of a aeieiin*. In genenil, it w'etua aa if nature i in- 
ployed the tneniui eiiltivafiMfi of om* tiaiion na the iiu^ana of 
cuitivatitig othera, and iiveordeil only to n/nr tl»e dialinetion 
of origitiuliiy in {diiltiHoidnaing. (^oina tpn ntlv, all finihuii 
have not nn eipml elaini to a idiuM* tii the hiatoty of IhtH 
neietiee, Tim llrat lielooga to iiioae among tnhom the apirit 
of phitoHO|)liv, originally aided by a alight eaiemnl impulae» 
haa felt ilHeif HuilieieiiUy ainm^* to advatirti to iiidependetit 
reaimn’IteH, nod to gain ground in the palha of acience} the 
second lielongH to aneh as, without poesiwsing m niurh origi- 
nality and s|iotitfiiieinis exertion, have adi»plt*f] }ihilroift}diit' 
ideas from oihi’rs,- - have made them their oaii. and iherehy 
oierted at! influence over the destinies of jilnlej»i»phy. 

IH. The <ln-ehs are the ititlion ulmse origuiiiliiy of genius 
ban crenU'd an era in the liintory of this snmrr. In laii. 
although they were di pendciif for part of their lirst ciyiliita- 
tiou on other nations, and have received from ftirt*igners 
certain nmteriHls and incitemeiils to the study of pliilosophy, 
WO can pi*n*eii.e that tht^ eiiiiced ihenmdvVs a lively and 
iincen« tntt*r«*st «ii the inviwtigations of n^ason, and among 
thorn this curiosity assumed a mmuitiflc cliara<*U«r, and tin* 
parted the same t^i the language itmdf. It ia among the 
thfoolii, then, that wo find mr the first time a truly philo* 
•ophto apirit iitiiu^d Ui litoraturs and good taato, and a 


a •eiontitta apirit of investigation which eonterod in thn ooti* 

a lation of the Natures nf Alan ; wltiob dirooUon alao was 
/ able to load back ibo optrit of foaoarcb from ila uran# 
damga to the true noiuoe of pbttowq^ie tofol iy " ^ 

to 
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the end and ccaisolidating those first bnaes of study (the 
origin this of seepiieism) \ and at length ensued the fonna* 
tiou of a ghiloflophic language and method. We ha?e ftiore- 
over positive and certain tcHtimoiiies to enable us to follow, 
on grounds altogether historical, the origin and devolopmenl 
of the philosophic literature of this nation* We may mid 
that the philosophy, and in general, the science of the 
Qreehs, naturally combino and form a whole with those of 
more recent nations. 

19* The Orientals, prior to the Oreelcs in point of anti« 
quity and the date of their civiliEation, never attained to 
tno same omiucnce, at least as far as we are enabled to 
judge. Th<'ir doctrines wore constantly invested with the 
characiter of jRfvehtlon^ diversified by the imagination tinder 
a thousand difiereiit aspects. Even amottg tlio Hindoos 
they wear a form altogether mystical and Hytnhoiiciil. It 
"wm the genius of these nations to i-lothe m the colours 
of the fancy the convictions of the rc»nMon, and a certain 
number of speculative notions, more or li»Hs capriciously 
conceived, in order to render them perceptible j without 
troubling thcniMelves to examine the opcrntioim of reason 
and its pruj<*iplos; with its movements progn^ssivc and 
retrograde. The notions respmdirig the Deity, the world, 
and mankind, which these nations hiconfcHinhly cfitertained, 
wore not, with them, the causes nor the eotiset|uencea of 
anjr true philosophy, Thoir eiinmto, th<‘ir political consti- 
tution, and despotic governments, with th<} institution of 
castes, were often obstach's to the fn»e development of the 
mind. BcHides, the histoiy these nations eontinues still 
to bo involved in obscurity ; thero is a want of positive and 
certain information; and the relation their ifitcflartual pra* 
gresfl bears to the histoiy of philosophy fmmt as yet 
sufficiciitly aacertttined, , ' « 

ObAemUfon, There are some inieresting remarks oa tlw Orssk sad 
Oriental chamctoni, and on the eauses of their dlvemltXi is4h«iw«^ of 
t J. Aco. Kbshhaud, entitled the Spirit of Primitive Obriitiaally, vol« 
li p. 68, iiqq. What is generally undontood hy the ilarhario phlleiOftot 
See Diog. taert. 1, 1, aqq* ^ ^ 

20. The true commencement, therefore, of tb# huitofy 
of philosophy must be sought among the Ghmka, and pmt* 
ticularly at tnat epoch when, by%e progreaii of itnagbumii 
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and undcrfttandinp:, Ibft activity of the rcaaon had attained 
a high degn^o of d<*velopment i an t^poeh whc*n the minds 
of men, bvcoine more indept^iulent of religion, poetry, and 
poiliicH, applied llu'inHdves to the inveMtigaiion of truth, 
and dovotucl to rational knowledge. This state 

of IhingH may be refernnl to the epoch of ITialeH. The 
diderent dirtHdioiiH and fomm w^hieh, in the eourne of 
Hge«, ihi^ spirit of philosopluc researeh asHumed, and tho 
eift*etH of every kind wlikfh it produced, derived, through 
dilVereiii ehunimlH, from the* Greeks to tlie niodcms, consti*- 
tute tiat provintH* iif the hintory of philosophy. 

OlmemUitm, The dsAnilion of the ttiie I Imps of the hlKtory of 
philosophy has only of late btromo an ohjoet of itiquixy ; (the Kystem of 
ethnography, or pardui historivs of partirular naiiotm opposing itaelf to 
anythtng like a promise limitation,) and even yet there is nothing satis* 
iartorliy detenu iited on this point ; only Tiedetnann would exclude the 
Orientals. The reasons itSHigned on tho other hand hy t Caros, 
Thoughts on the Histoiy of Philosophy, p. 145, and f Bachmanr, On 
Philosophy and Its History, and the same author, Dissert. Philos, de 
pm*ati« Toiinetimnni In historll PhllosophlRi, Jetm, 1811, 4to., HUl to 
prove that iho>; nreessardY lielong to nhilosophy. It la tme that a 
great Inlomst Httaehes to the Investigation of their doctrines, but we 
must distinguish widi }*ciween this and the proper interest of tho hlstoiy 
of philosophy. On the whole, it may not Iw useless 10 preface the 
^tstement of Greek philosophy by a brief review of the philosophic and 
i.iiglous opinions of the principal nations who, in a greater or less 
legm, have hud relations with the Greeks. 

III. Mrfhml. 

ContuH. besides tho works cited lieforr (I 2), + Ch rist. Garvx, Do 
wtione scrilmmii hisforlam Piiilusophim, /ytiis. 1788, 4Ui. and Uegen* 
lorum yeterum pm'crpla noniiulla'et exomplum, L^p$. 1770, 4to. both 
matalned In Kut.t.smmk*a Collection, etc Fsaieali xf, xii. 

sf Qm. Fui«i*ictiORk, Plan of a History of Phitosophy, In the Iv. 
Fate, of his (^oilsotibn; and, t What is meant by a representation of 
the Spirit of Phliosupby t Fasc. v. 

t Caaisr. Waisa, Gn tho MetbcKi of treating the lilsioiy of Philo* 
ipphy In the Unlvoreitlei, 1800. 

21. Ilie , determinod by the and of the eobmoe 

(i 10), oonsiats in the rules agreeably to which the asatedsdi 
lugkt to be investtgatod, oullected, prepared, and oombiiiedi 
to fom a whole. 

33, The materiidi hr the biatoiy of phOoettofay H^he 
dtim aoeidMQtollj met wiA, or wieihodMBy mmseted* 
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In the latter case we ought to inquire especially what are 
the authorities, and what should bo the procedure of a well- 
directed research. The sources to which we may have 
recourse are of two sorts ; the works themselves of philoso- 
phers which have descended to us ; and the notices affonled 
by other writers concerning the lives and the doctrines of 
these philosophers; testimonies, the authenticity and pro- 
bability of which should be critically examined. The less 
that any philosopher has wTitten, or the less hia writings 
have been preserved, the more wo should seek to collect 
information from other authors ; but, at ilm same time, the 
more necessary it becomes to bo cuiitious in our adoption 
of such information.* ‘When only fragments remain, it is 
well to consider thorn not only philosophically but phiio- 
logically. 

23. Besides collecting the propositions of philoKophers, 
it becomes necessary to study their true mmse, tlu'ir eximit, 
their origin, and their mutiml conneetum,* in order to bo 
enabled to asHimio the true point of view in wliielt^ tho 
phAosopher hiiriself stood, mm io approdutc tho merit of 
his labours, without exaggenition, and without injustice. 
The means to this end arc? a perfe<»t ru*«iunintaticc with his 
contemporaries, with tho idioiim of iho language, and the 
course of men's ideas at that time; as well as a eomparison 
of different authorities aud t(*Hiimonies w itli a view to aaocr* 
taining their credibility. In order to attain to a faithful 
and true representation of the meaning and the merit of 

J- ^ 1 I-!--.! J. *1. •_ .1! 'Ll ... 
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that wo should compare one, phiiosophical doctrine with 
analogous ones, whether contemporary or nostoriorj tlial 
we should determine with care its points ox appsoximation 
and divergency; that we should investigate its place in the 
general system of its author, and the manner in which he 
appears w have been led to this doctrine; in which par- 
ticular, care must be taken to distinguish between iptcmal 
principles and external causes. 

24. The management of the materials thus criiiciilly 

' See TI. KcHKnASUT, Bo l^de hUterfoorum recto io«iiwan«l& in Hist. 
PhiloRophiflj. Ifelmt 1700, 4 to. 

3 Apply this, for oxamplo, to Uto corntnirntef viwro of ihi 

Stoics^ and thoir nKaraXii^m, 


f J 

23—27.] Epocjis ijf jPHrtosoi'itr. • ; U 

annlyased, clrmanclH a pnrtieular oaro in ih(* oluaco of 
siou; parlieuiaHy in liu? ca^tt of torhiuc*al terms* 

18 neceaHnry to reii<lrr with prraplcuity ; %vithout, howem^'^ 
giving them too foreign an air ainl <‘haraetrr, o. g. thu I'fiv, 
nnhituB^ oH ‘hrv»*ip|mH. From thi? connrHhn of these mate*- 
rials, it will rrsiili fnmi that dirom»logirul and rystenmtic 
depeiulency of ^\hieh wo have Hookeii (§ 2 )* and especially 
from tliiMr joint ri'latiou to the liiml object and end of tlio 
uaderHtumhng (§ 3 )* 

Ohmrtititm. The parlirular cniia contrmp1»tc<i Inaorhtwork mny 
justify a ceHniii divernity in the inntitn r anil tnrthm! of it; and may 
ltd}i to rt'Holve the t{U<*sii<m (atTordinH; to circumMUnccai) whether it 
ihouifi be aiUHanpanied or not l»y critieUtn. 

25. In combining thcao nmieriala into a whole it in nceea* 
«nry to »n carncat and conHtiint attention to tbo 

deveiopmcni of renaon* and to the progreanive mlvanccmetit 
<»f the Mcienci? of reason. With this view we alumlii establish 
points of repose, consisting in divisions and aubdivbtonat 
which tmght not merclv to etmhlo Urn n*iider the hotter to 
gtanee over the work* tint ahoiitd offer a clearer view of the 
whole* and of Iht* miifuai ndatioii of its paria. 

Obiirrm$hn. The rlhnenrapblcal method, which pntviiileil upto the 
tiois of Tictli iimnn, is um’fiil for a rollwllon of the materisis proper for 
a aenemi or special hieifiry of {ihiiisiophyi hut will not forniiueh a 
hiitoiy Iteelf. 

20. Assuming tJio ahovo prineiple, it is rfHpMn*d, to con- 
ititutu distiiu't epochs: Ist. That it sensible progress should 
have taken place in tlie improvement of nmson* and that 
new lights and new prineiple<f Hltoiihl have !HH*n introriuc<?d 
into philosophy itsrif, influencing thu Sfdeniifiu oombination 
of acouirfd knowhaige. 2dly. That great eatoriial events 
ihould have luidb powerful and lasting influence over pbl** 
loiopby,* 

27. Tbfw principal periods may be deflned in tho history 
of phtlbsoptiy. First pimod : Comprising an account of tli^ 
free efforts of tho Bifasmi to acquire a knowledge of KM 
principles, and the law s of nature* and freedom of will mid 
action $ without a clear cAnsciousneia of the method Mit 
eofidumve to auch knowledge:-— OiwA sad Smm gm i m 
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phy. Second period: Efforts of tlie Beason towanla 
same end, but under the influence of a principle niipt'rior 
to itself, derived from lievolation ; subsequently, an iiiimilao 
to free itself from any imposed restraint; followed i>j- a 
fresh subjugation to another arbitrary fonnulniy; a spirit 
exclusively dialectic, to which the freer Mysticism opposed 
itself: — FhUosopliy of the Middle Agee, Third j^riud : 
Fresh and independent exertions towanls the discovery of 
first principles; and combination of all human knowled^o 
in a more complete and systematic form ; an efH»ch remark^* 
able for the manner in which it has contributed to invest!** 
gate, found, and define tho principles of pliilosophy as a 
science,~il&<fer» Fhilosqphy. 

Kauo, in his history of Ancient Philosophy, p. 2K atlmits only two 
dlTisionR, those of ancient and modem phlioKophy. He aMAumes os tho 
line of demarcation, tho decline of p;ovcmmr*nt, arts, and 

sciences, during the first five or six centuries of the Christian era. 

IV. Importame ofihk Jlieiory, 

f Fa Akt. ZmMBnMAKiy, Dissertation on the ITiility of the History 
of Philosophy, IhMb. 1785, 4to- 

t Gko. Oust. FiUiiisnouK, Some gonond Dwluctimia from the nii*t. 
of Philosophy, in his collection, Fasc iv. niid, On et*ruin Advantages 
resulting from tho History of Ancient PhiloHophy, Fomp, xi. 

t H. Kittsu, On tho advancement of Philosophy through tbs His- 
tory of Philosophy (a supplement to his work, Hn the Inftuotice of 
Descartes), L^ipe. 1816, 8vo. 

28. If philosophy may claim tho highest interest, as tho 
most elovatod or human sciences, its liistoiy, for the tamo 
reason, ought to posHess a great importance. Whoever is 
interested in philosophy ought not to bo ignorant of its 
history and progress. * ^ 

20. The history of philosophy, besides, possesses a scien- 
tific merit peculiar to itself; it disposes the mind to a free 
and independent thought, furnishes it with useful results 
respecting the proper method to be followed," fentbrs it 
more sensible to m aberrations, with their causes and 
consequences, and thereby fumiphes a valuable assistaaos 
towaras establishing rules for a nght conduct of the und^ 
standing, in order to the attainment of new lights, and dis* 
eovexy of fresh paths: sources Cf information iiidispeusablo 
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to philosophy, so long as it must be considered as in a pro*' 
gressive state, and not vet fully matured, 

80. The history of philosophy has a connection with all 
the other sciences and their history; more especially with 
the history of Keligion and of ManKind, because Beason is 
the basis of all knowledge, and embraces the ultimate end of 
ail theoretical and practical employment of our faculties. 

31. As a department of study, such history may mate- 
rially tend to improve the mind, all the powers of which 
it cxereiHcs in the research and exposition of the different 
systems. Nor is it less calculateu to InSucnce the h4tlriis 
, of the mind, inasmuch as it teaches the renunciation of 
) prejudices, inodcHty in forming an opinion, and tolerance of 
tiio opinions of others ; its tendency is to secure the mind 
from exaggeniied admiration, and to moderate attachment 
to opinions n^ceived on the faith of authority. 

dmirmtion. On the other hand, fm not the study of the hlstoiy 
of philosophy Its dlsadvautagasl Whit are they, and how do titoy 
present ihemselveal Indecision and hesitation of Judgmenl., Indij3h^ 
mvis to the tnith and the value of every rational rcseansh, can only be 
odeeti of a light and superficial study, where the diversity of opinions 
is the only thing contemplated, witmt regard had to their prhicipies; 

' where the diflferenro of doctrines it the only thing attended to, vitaout 
f ascending to the points of union which they have In common. Here 
may be applied what Bacon mya of philosophy. 


V. DiffhrmU *cwy# fit whieh the Jlutt<^rg ofPhiloBi^hg 
may be treated. 

82. Tito history of philosophy divides itself mto universal 
and particular, nccordmff to tl^o extent of the objects which 
it may bo tho autboria dosign to embrace. The nrat is the 
atatementf hy facts, of the progress of philosophy, eon* 
sidtred as Bcionfio in general, in the principal oireetioaau 
and the most conspicuous results of the investigations ct 
reason. This sort of history embraces a consids^on od 
the ptgncinles of all philosophy; the most distisgniribel 
qrstems of philosophers ; and the progress which mf hsvt 
smabled the philosophical scienoes to make in their seven^ 
departments. The second* is employed about instg 
tim ^ phOoiopldsmg xeison eonSntd 


sMuiuiedybilriemkja^ dkdF 

pmnHRSMr weosiioii%cwesxwn speeiat ongeeie os 
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• OEKJBRAI. INTSODirOTtOir. 


[SEfT, 

Observation. Thoughts on the Histoiy of Philaeophy, 

p. 106 j defines the universal history of philosophy as, " the natnsW 
history of human reason, its pursuits and productions/* But he takes 
this definition in so loose a sense, that he gives us, instead of historic 
facts, nothing but a meagre and barren abstract of general cottclusions. 
This way of viewing the matter does not answer the true notion of a 
hisioiyof philosophy; the second chapter of this general introduoUon 
contains the substance of it. 

33. The universal history of philosophy may ho presented 
in an abridged or a detailed form. The principle of a good 
abridgment is to present a review, as compl(*tc as possibh*, 
of aH the essential subjects of discussion, with a duo regard 
to perspicuity and brevity. Truth, impartiality, and con- 
ciseness are of course requisite. 

84. Agreeably to what has been laid down (§ S2), wo 
may define maw kinds of pctTiiculm ImtorieH of ])hil{i8<»phy ; 
such as, 1st, (hrom a relation to eertam times or phnW;) 
histories of the philosophy of particular epochs ; e. g. of the 
ancients, of the middle ages, or of the motWiis; with nuiiic*- 
rous subdivisions, embracing lustories of the philosophy of 
this or that particuhir nation. 2{lly. (From a rchitioii to 
c^tain particular pursuits or special objixjia of philcisophy j) 
histories of systoms or schools, or literair qut‘.‘*tiotiH, taken 
separately ; or different philosuphtcal meifwds ; of lh(» ti*eh- 
nical language of philosophy; nistoriosof certain bmneiies 
of philosophy; histories of certain philo«opIti<*al notions, 
principles, or theories. If a particular philosophical histoiy 
be limited to one single object, wo nave then a spetnal 
history— a monography. 

86. There is an intimate relation between pariiculiw anti 
universal history. The first supplies the other with uaeM 
and various materials; but the latter, in its turn, developes 
generd views, and affords lights for the examiimtioi) and 
exposition of the particular details. Consequently, they can 
only become perfect whea united. 

TL Varwm Eutoria qf 

80. The hiatoty of philosophy has not been sepaniteljr 
Preated, as a distinct science, by the ancient philosophers, 
They have touched upon the^ubject only wliile occupied 
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83— 3G.J VARIOUS WORKS ON TOR MASTER, 


with the BtatoTuenfc of thoir own doctrines, and only so far 
as the points they a(lv4Tled tu bonj a relation to what they 
taught thoniM'lveH, in which respecft tlio critical judgment 
of Aristotle tiirew^ a light wpo!i the opinioiiH of his pn*cle- 
cesHors* A collection of historic doetimc'nts illustmtivo of 
the gradual development of philosophy, was the iirst step 
tfjwards a history of tluf acieiice. riven in modem times 
the earliest atli.^nipt at this siirt of history wa« made in tlie 
lorin ftfai eoinjnlation, and ilu? model assumed was tho work 
of Diogenen liuertius. The pn*vailing notion i){ the time 
wm limt of a primitive philosopliie race (§ Jlij, and that all 
philoHOjihy was deriv4'd from revelatinn ^ ihv, rihnc^raphieal 
nufthod fietitg adopted in tin* exeeiithiit. (cf. § 25, 0 ^ 49 .) 
First period. Jifttffr awakened a spirit «>f investigation in 
iluH kitid of tiinh'ilakiiig ; Jar. Tfttmamu^ cxtemled the circle 
of study necessary to the same; and IjrJmifx indicated 
what thu history of philosophy oiiglii to bo. Second {icriod. 
From iim*^rr*to Trnnrmanns phiialag|y and criticisni im- 
proved the materials colh»et<'d; some fm|>f»rfection« in the 
works of the pree(*ding age wero oarrected, and the ncience 
assumed mon» eh?vnted pretensions. Srurker published 
the most comjdi te work yet known, which, by a mborious 
asst'tnldnge or documents, by tho judiciousness of his rv* 
marks, mid fiarticulnrly by what it conlntus on the biography 
of the phiioHopbeiw, eontuuies to be UMeful: but is deficient 
in a phiiosopbie spirit. Ourlrit ami IHrdrmmm pursutnl a 
better method, and ri*mh*red griuit services to its snccial 
history. From Kani to our own limo, a sealous inaustry 
has lwH»« applied to its improvement in respect of ikmty 
and method i and, in eons(H|uc1iice of tho inquirios which this 
npw sort«of study has suggested, examination has baeii 
made of its pro|a*r sources mid principles ; doeumenti have 
berau vevtsed, and their contents more ably staled ; under 
the influencfo, more or loss aensible, of a nhilotmiihioal spirit 
and ayitem^^ Thu CHerman nation has done the most for 


* 8ss a rtvisw of the prlaripsl ttnrioss teadtrad le tbs hisAeiy «f 
eldtoimliy slnos 17S0, ta the Ftiltosophkai Jmtmal of Kiannuen 
1795, nos. vili and lx* TsstxiiAsri Hovltv of the isbosai sills 
llitim of ndlomlMr ia tho tost ftflsoa yrm of tbs sl|l ts s aii| l>in* 
levy, la llo 4er AU§. iM. M, fsoi, s* 91^1^, mdt CbMb 

Btaiien Us Hmofy of l%llei^Jy, £ 0 ^ 11^ a 
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tliis description, of histoij, as reg^s liotli its manner and 
its matter; but there is still occasion for mucii labour in 
this eztensiTe field. We still want an ezuosition, niiich 
should display the development of philosophy among men, 
in its toteliiy, according to its organic connection; and 
that should fondamfflitwy pourtray each spciai original 
system as a membei of this structure. 

TIL Bibliography qfthe SUtory of JPhilotophy. 

37. Under this head are comprehended the works rolaiive 
to the history of philosophy in general and in particular. 
We shall particularize the writinjw on individual subj(H-ts, 
as they shall come under cousiumlion. The works oti 
the uniroisal history of philosophy may be arranged under 
five heads: (a) Treatises on its Litmture nurt Method, 
(b) Collections, (e) MiscoUanios. (d) JDolaiiod histories. 

Outlines. 

(a) BMiograpMcal Treatueo. 

3. JOHSIOS, Ite acriptoribns Hist. Phl](nq;)li]c», Hbrf Iv, Frtmtof. 
1666.— Recogniti et ad pruscatom wtatem nmus BonloeU, cum 3. 
Chb. Doks, Jen. ItlS, 8m 

t J. Akdb. Oawow, BiMlographical Mannul of the IlUorv of 
Philosophy, SHanffen, 1768, 8vo. part 1 (never completed). 

The Treatieei on Method have been cited under die prceedliif 


(b) ChlUetiou. 

3m. tTHOMASn Bchediasma hiitortonm, ouo rtute djiButinnhir sd 
Philosophicam turn eoolestastieum pertinentla. A/p*. 
1666, 4to. The sme wwfc, under this title : Orlginou historln nbl4s. 
et eccleswat., cum Chb. Thokaioi, ffal. 1609, 8m 

J.l^c. Bramm Analects Histoiin Pbiloiophiie, ffaA 1706, 8m. 
second edition, 1724,8m 

t Acta Hdlomphorum* by 0. A. HsuHamr, 3 v. 8«. ffal !7d(bSI. 
Jaa Bbuohhbi Otinm Tindelioum, slve melotematam itlirtoi1aD< 
pMomiA eorom tilgs, Atif. VM. 1729, 8vo. HiecellwMsliistorto 
^^hiojs, Htterariie, oriUcai!, olim spaniu edits, slo.* Am. Find, 

iViOf oVO. 


t HrOB. MaKAHN, : 


— •, —5»— *«*. uid Birtonr, (Bh 

1778-88, 6 vela, 8vo. In this wor« are maaf mmin 
from the AcadSmie Bojnale dee Ingcriptloai, eto* ^ 
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f Obo. Oust, Ooll«#^fion of l*it*r*(*si toward a History of 

FidloHOphy, Zuffiehint, 3 T’.U *•!*!». FW. atii, 8vo. 

Kitim, .Hvinbola* ad PhilfHiiplilas Ln'/m, PS13, 4lo. Part i* 

t J, F. Fans, Pic^Ts towai^laa hMoryofPhiloi*o{iiiy,//<'<VW.Fa«(r.‘i, 

(r) AWstTihttirs, tMintainin^ F4»st*ar<;lH\H and n'inurka on 
the ilistnry mI* P hilnsophy* 

TIi(‘ tru * SyMtcm of the rnivenic, hy HALrji CfJDWourji, 

ct(*. Pm'*. folio, m*nnd edit., hy BiHrif, 1743, U voIm. 4lo. rojirintet! 

ill 4 vol^. ^vo. Ao/o/, a^aiii at Oj/wd^ and with Mosiikin'h 
additions, in li vols. 8vo. Lnud, 1845, 

Ui'DWtmnit S>>frina fnttfHrrtnaic InyiiH rniversi, neu do veris 
nninno rernnt oriidnilMii^ eoinintmijirii, quiltaHomitiM eoratn phihstophtu 
qni Mnmi noira.if, fiiiidituH eiTrtifiir../^#, 1733, folio; 2mi edition, 
1773, 3 voIh. On, t ransliited hy MoMheim [with the mlilition of 
am’ny ienrttrd initrs and <lissrrlation« by the frjniMlator.] 

Ht KTii nomnnstratin Kvangeliea, Pftr. 1d7l», fob, often repnbliahed, 
Uietionnaire hiHfiirit|tie et <*rtti«|tic, par J, Ha¥I*r, IfufUrd, 36P7. 
The iiesl (MlifioriH arc the Mvond, revised and enlarged by Mauciiako, 
4 voIh, folio, hiUrrdftm^ 17J20t tbn fbird and fifth, with Ufo of the 
author, and wane uiidltluiis, by Hfh MAimrx, 3780, and ib, 
3740, 4 vois. folio; the fourth, edited by hi f^LKHO, in 8 rolt. fbtio, 
1734, f {irinted in a lafiri* letter); and the aixlhand tiihoditefl 
by lixttriKrr, In Id vo)m. ^vo. Parh, 1820 An F«ng!iah tranilitlon wan 
nubiiabed, Aundmh 17Itb in 4 vols. folio, and again In 3784, In 8 voU, 
folio. [A eonttMUfition woe jiublistied by J. 0, CnAUFFta, itloMl, 3780, 
iikcwiiw in 4 \o1m, ftdiod 

f Hrn. I’lMtNKii, Philosophiral Apborluma, with aotne Principles for 
a Hiateiy of Phiioaophy, Afifm* 3782, 2 vola. 8vo« ; a Mccoiid edition, 
1788- laoo, 8m 

(d) iMfi ih if f! iufttfh a, 

“Tlie IfUlory of IMtiiommhy, b) Tiiomam HrAJ^tiir, I,fmd, 1058, 3887. 
and 3701, all in folio, and 1743, 4fo with poririiit, lAitin traiulatloii, 
with eorrectiofiM by ihinKrit, f>{.KAtiitH, llUtoria ildloi. Xi/ietif, 3731, 
4to. at Pen. 3733, 4te. 

HItioIre eritimie dc la Philoaophie, oh Ton tmlte da acm Ortglae. da 
aaal^gr^a. A dim dtromea Itevolutiona qitl lui nont arrivta jaaqu'l 
notra tetatm, par M. 13*** (Aatia. Fa. BouaxAO Dmuansa), Parw^ 
1783«dM» 8 vole. AmiUicr Kclition, AnmUirtL 8 vola. 8vo. 

f J. Batoxati, tiueatlone on the Hlaiory of Pbiloaafdiy, I74ni» 
1783-48.J vote. 32mo. with a Sapptemoni* 3787, ISmo. 

jr. Bat&xanfiateHoaariaoa i%itoiiopbi«, /ri>v. 3?42*44, dvaklta. 
(to wbiab ia tuuuiHy added the aoppletnontaiy volosna pubtiabad in 
a aaw adliion wlUnmi alterationa, but aitimentad by a SapptaMMl* 
1788*47, 8 vola. Ito. An RnglUA Abrldgnant by W. Mutmm, Wkbmf 
af l%ll<MM»pby ftem iba aarllaal ilmei, ata. Lorn. 178l» t valndllfci 

4» 
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[sect. 


indole di ogni Pilosofia, Lucca, 1766-71, 5 vols. 8m Again Venice, 
1782»83, 6 YOis. 8vo. Por the continuation of thin work, nee i 
38 (a), 

T History of Philosophy for Amateurs, by J. Chbist. Anstvxo, 
LeipB, 1786-87, second edition, 1800, 3 vols. 8vo, 

t J. Q. Buhlb, Histoiy of Philoflophical Season, Lemffft, 1708, 
870. Tol. 1. Instead of this work which he did not continue, Huido 
published f A Compendium of the History of Philosophy, ami a cHiirat 
Bibliography of this Science, QdUing. 2706-1804, 8 voIh. 8vo. Wc 
may h]^ add the work cited in § SB, on Modem i^hiioHopiiy, which is 
preceded by a Review of the Ancient Systems of P]u2oiiu|)hy up to the 
Meenth century. 

t G. GottiiIeb Tennkmank, History of PliiloHOpliy, ITug.* 

1819, 11 vois. 8vo. One vol. of second edition puhliHiied by A. 
Weitdt, 1828. 

DEOEBANno, Histoire compardo des Sysihmes do ia F^hiloeopliie, 
1804, 8 vols. 8vo., seconde Edition, augment#, 4 vols. «vo. Parin. 
1822. A German translation by Tbnnkwann, Marhurg, I8O6..7, 
2 vols. Svo. 


+ J. Heeb. Mabt. Ebnesti, An Encyclopedic jraimnl of (icnoral 
Hist, of Phdos. and Its IMbliography, Lemfio, 1807, «vi». 

t Pbbd, Ana. Cabus, Hints for a Hist, of PhlloH. 1800, 2 vols. 
Svo. (intho fourth volume of his posthumous works), 
f B. G. Steck, the History of 1‘hlloaophy, vol. I, Piga, |S06, 8fo. 
to, h H. Wii?Di.soH«ANJf, Hie Philoiophio Im ifmiftmm der 
Woltgcschichte, j7onu, 2827, Svo. 

Cabeibrb, Das Buch der Weltwcfshcift, 2 Th., Leitttig, 18,11, 

H. Bitto's Oeschichte der Philosopliio, 0 v. iimnhnruh, lH8S«.50, 
Mabbach, Lehrbuch der Geschichte dor Pidloaophio, IS3S. 


(e) Outlmcs. 


Ondtting tho aketclioB of the lliatory of miilomphr. 
which, ainco the time of Baddeua, may bo found at the btmd 
of many Manuals of Philosophy, we shall mciwly notioo the 
following abstmets : 


Oao, HoMia Historls PUlouphioa, Lvffd. Set, 16S6. 4to. 

Uto. amraAwn Compend. lltat. PhlloMiph. Liim, 1784. Bra. 

Jo. (to. Hara^ Blemont. Hhi PhllMopbieM, Mmd. ifU, ftn. 
t J. Be^bb, Abridgment of hie Qnwtiotui on the Hlelorv of HU. 
l^Phy. 1?86, ISmo. wltii addiUose, 1787; vader the tliie ef 
Kenante of tho Hiid. of Phtloeopby, Ulm, 1781, Bn. 

JnyWtndpnee Hiet. PhilowphiM, Utu. 1747, In. 

Vonmt, Abrfgi de rHiitolw ^la Phlioaoj^, dmild, 1780, In, 
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t Fr. Asr. Bt'EsciUKG, .Skctrii of th« Hwtory of lHulotsopIiy, liirliti, 

l772-*74, 2 voIh. hvo. 

t CnnisT. Mkinkks, Skt*kh of the* History of riiiloHcmhv, Lmtm, 
n86> B¥o. odilion, 1789. 

t Jo. Oriu.itT, Sketi'h of fho llint. of Fhilcm»|»ln%Xr//3#. 178IJ, 8vo. 
f Fit. Xav. U.MnsEit, ytmry Hintory of tho iiisd 

of PhyoHOpity, iiKfl yf ilH Hei'isantl KvHteiTiM, (Srt k, 178H» 80, 11 8 Vf>. 

f J, At’d. EaKHHAitlif OofifRil llii*tyry of rhilomiphy, 1788^ 

necoiKl edit. 1 TOd, 8vo, Ahfit met of a I ^ intofy, J/fdtie, 1 7!H, 8 vo, 

t <Iko. Soriinu, Hii^torica! Hkrffh of the Hysteui^ of Philotsofihy from 
the OreekH to Knot, Munkh^ lHCi*4 Hvo. 
t FitKO. Aht, Kkckh of the iU»tory of PJijhwipliy, Lumhhtft^ 

1807, 8 VO. 

t ViL Ai’o. t^niAUER, MailUfll of the History of Philo«o[»hi«*a! 
eovi*d€H» ete, fortniiisc the neeund part of the Magitz. flir Vemtiifide- 
aUhwngen, Haiir, I8tdh 8vii. 

t Ph. h. Hnku., Brief Hketi'ii tif the IHstory* of Phyoitophyj Part 
fiifist, lliisitory of Aodeinit Philowiphy, 1818, 8vo. Part ji©eofHl» 

llbtory of the Philowiphy of the Mifhlle A^re^, Ihi(i» 1HI9, Svo. 
f Bketeh of the Iflnlory of Philf#ai>pliy, Munieht 1818, Bvo. 

f Joa. ihu^icoftAKO, Iliaiory and Melhmika! HyNkmm of Phlloaimliy, 
forming the memd part of hk {tiirotlttetloit to Philofto&lbyi 
381 9| 8vo« 

0. 11. hawta, liiographioal llktoiy of Phllonophy, Xcm^loii, 3818. 

An Kpilomo of iho Hktoiy of PbBonopby, trfmalotodl fmm iht 
Freoeh hy P. H. Mm Tmk, IH48, 2 vola. 

t A. T. HiiwaH, Manual of the liistoiy of Pfelloaophy, 8 vc4». Hutu 
3822-28. 8v«. 

t h. lfAiir.aaa8{«t>, OtitUnei of the in«lory of Pliihmiphy from the 
itrlieat timea to ihc preaent, Ht&ekhnhnt IB22. Hva, 

Eatsitoui, Maniml of the irmt-«iry of Philosophy, Aiieioni ami 
Medern, 8 vola. Hvo. ihithtu 

EstitMotn, Oesehkhte dor Philosophlei ssarh den Ifatiplmomeiikji 
Ihrtr Mntwkkehing, 2 vok. iHtf#. 

Ihttniiotti, isshrtim’h iler tlr««’hie|go dor Phllaiophia» 1888, 
icmwioiMia, Oiwhlehto dor Phlhairinhie. 1847. 

I^fitforrin, Idee imd Cloaohiohlo tier Phlliaiiipldo, ISSS. 
fljwiit'i ForkamiiAin tihor die Oeaeldohie iler Phllotoplik, I ?ola 
himiii|^pl*eti vou Miohebt (1888), 1840, ff. 

iiawkir, IJie Pro(»iHleuiik dor Clemddohte dor PhilMsphle, odor tthtf 
im Ikfrif, die Motliode umt den Anfang der Oiwohkiiiti dor fhlle* 
•(^ 1 % 1140 * • 

88. yforkM on the biatoiy of philoiopliy in details dmmi 
la tiio dkliisotiann^ivoti in § m, 

I* (a) Mi§km0§ ^pwiimd&r ipoolia 

f W fmm. Kao#, HIMoiy ^ Aieieal fliMMlr 

tliii ihiioiti jIdQsNa liif^ itna 

ol 
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[SI.CT. 

t Chuistoph. ISJeineiis, Memoim towards a History of tlio Opinions 
prevalent during the first centuries after the birth of Jejtus 
Lei'ps, 1782, 8vo. 

AoATOPisro Cromaziano (Aphano Buonaprde), Della riHtminiziono 
di ogni Filosofia nei secoli xv, xn, xviL 'i’his w<trk may be cotiHiikrcr! 
as a sequel of one by the same author, mentioned in the prcM^ding g. 
Vmicet 1789, 8vo. f A Gorman translation, witli eon actions and 
additions, by Ch. Hkydbinreich, Leipn, 1791-92, 2 voIh •Svo. 

t J, Gom. Bchlb, History of Modem Philosophy from the revival 
of Letters, Gming, 1800-5, 8 vols. 8vo. Cf. § 87 ids. 

t A. KayssiiER, Memoirs towards a Critical History of 5lodcm 
Philosophy, llalkt 1804, largo 8vo, 

+ Ch. Fred. Baohmann, On the Philosophy of our own Times, 
Jena, 1816, 8vo. 

t K. J. PI. WiNDiscHMANH, Critical Ri*6cction« upon the fate ol 
Philosophy in modem times, and tlio commencement of a new era, 
Franco/, 1825, 8vo. 

Brandis, Gcscbichto dor Gricchisch-Komisehen Phllosophif , 2 voIk. 
8vo, Lips, 1835-44. 

Brandis, Handbuch dcr Gcscluchte der OriechiMelidtdmlMdien 
Pliiiosophie. 

(i) Ukkries of tim FMomphi/ of part ivahr 

(For writings on the philosophy of the most ancient aaiiona» ace 
below § 68, and following.) 

OicERONis Historia Philosophiat antiqum; ex omnibus HIIuh script Is 
collogit, etc. Frid. Gedikb, !kr(. 1782? weond edition, l«o|, 8vo. 

t Fr. Viot. LEBRxeur PnKSHma, Ifitttorical ami Philosophical He. 
searches on the OpinionSf the Theology, and PhiloKophy of the most 
Ancient Kaiions, and particularly of the Greeks up tu the time of 
Aristotle, ElUng, 1785, part the first, 8vo. 

t Fr. VicT. Lbbbecht I^xastNo, Momnonitim, or Ttemiohea to 
elucidate the Mysteries of Antiquity, Lelm, 1787, 2 vok 8vo. 

t Fa. Yioi*. Lerbscht pDisiiiNo, Kesearchea to iltmiirate tbs 
Philosophy of the most remote Antiquity, Leipt, 1788,2 vols. Svo. 
Bebohevti, Filosofia degii aniichi popoli, Fsrugiat 1812, 8vo 
t Chb, Meikebb, History of the Origin, the Pro);«'om, anib tbs 
Decline of the Sciences In Oreeos and Romo, Lmgo, 178i>^82, 2 vole. 
8vo. (incomplete.) 

The Philosophy of Ancient Greeoc investigated, by W* Awoxasoir, 
Lend, 1791, 4to. 

(Fr. de Sadxqnao db u. Mothb Fbnbuin,) Abr5gd ds0 Visa dss 
Anciens Phiiosopbos, etc. Park, 1795, 8vo. 3796, 12mo. 

Defpbndbntb Saooht, Storia delta Filosofia Oreca, Pavia, 181S«»a8, 
4 vols. 8vo. (Brought down to the t4mes of the Bopbists.) 

t G. Fred. Dan. Goesb, The fieience of education on the Prlnelpliii 
of the Greeks and Romans, Anap^h, 1801, 8vo. 

Paoaninus Gaudentius, Do mlosophlw apud Romanos origins s* 
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Pmt, 104S, -Uo. Ht^pn»t«d \n th« Nava mriorum Collcciio. 
Fukc, ii, Ui, /A^/rr, 1717. ^ 

J. L. de Origiiie PhiloBonhiiae apud Iteniaaw, 

f^irnttburff, 2T7H, 4fo. 

^ il. (h) Jlkhrm (f tllfff'mtt Mihmphiml Methoih^ 
Sf/Mfnm, ftmi HehtmU, 

J. Oeuii, Trmhii De 1*iitloM»phiaM‘t i*hilawph«»rtim lih. ii, ifn*h 
€mn, tfMS, afsfiHt Huppk'iiicftUafymt Jo. Jac.a ihi-wix# 

-Ifa 

t <?. Fii. STXH»t.iN% Tlintory ami Spirit of S<!i*ptinHm» prim’ipully 
ill rvkikm lo hvo. 

L^ivian. KirNiaii, l><! imuorn* ft SwpU«MHmi ut liMiiii rua 

|»rjf<4i‘Him rJfiH mtif»iu\ iUm, ITO/i, hv«. 

(Far wriimyH rrlativi* ttt parfifiiliir Hfhtwk of phikw^phyi aee iho 
placTVH uhorriii tliw aro itiimiifMU'fL} 

(bj Hintitrif f if the Phiimuphiral Hfimvrn in ilHml, 

B. T. (Ham, Twizi) HtoHa I’ritiva dvilo Opinami Filoaofiirlie, ek\ 
Inlonm aU' arilma. Pnihim^ tT7#J“7H, Hvo. 

t Fh. Ai'fi* Faih'k, lli«lory of PliiliMuphy, Lnp», ItiOS (Uilwl vol, ol 
|}i)4 imaiiaimouA 

« « » 

Pit. (lAmptir, Ik (Jrikdrm at !<?og4e«, opp. tom. !, 

Oar. ilt»* Ilv Naiiimot Cotmtitutloxio liOgir«% etc. Hng> Com. 

I 261l1lr 

^ Jo. Ai.h. FARaicii Specimen clcaclitlcum Ifkloriio Imgiw, ihimb. 
1«PH. 4 to. 

JoH, (lie, WAtA’ii, HinkiHft liOi^cAf?, in bia Ikrcrga Academiea, p. 4r*tl» 
iM|«. Mpn, 1721, 8m 

JoAOtt. On<i, IkiUKH, Mmilfnt|one« in Bogivaa vcicrwm. ApfH'mli* 
to Ilk Via All VcrUntcmii ITfifN 8m. 

t Fvi txniiom, lirli f llktinj of Logie ftimmg iiit! tircekn, In bit 
Collcetion, Fw iv. Ko. 4. 

J. CIwuMW livHi.ie, Dll voteriim* PliibwiiriphorMm Or«ieorwm an to 
AHitotolem eimamitiilum in arlc Loglca invonionda ct pcrfioiomla. In 
tbo fommont$tL Hoc, Cioctiing. lorn, x, 

*' * * ♦ 

f W/‘L. 0* wif Eimio»Tr4if, Attempt at a Hininr^’ of l^glc ami 
Molapbyilai among the Dfrmaiia, from tb® iltno of i#oiljiil(% to tbo 

lao. fnoitaaii, lllal. varlio hrixmm^ miam dliiclpllna Malapbjrid^ 
jMi iisb Arlatotela, Jini iub ai^holaatleia, Jam mb iwmitlofihtta 
m%j illba b^ ofbli in>icmata*^letaphjridai» Mm, Im 
Ban. f MD, Bnonniii, IIDtorla Mciapbpketi wiumk, 1*1%% Im 
Lm B. Wimm, Pka 4# f lofima rlillm tm M0k 
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B. T. (B*aii..»TBE!ii) Sloria critiea delle Opinloni Filoaof. tie. 

intorno alia Coamologia, Pad. 1788, 8vo. tom. I. 

f Dibteich Tiedbmann, Spirit of Spcculntivc Mtirhurff, 

1791-97, with a table, 7 volfi 8vo, brought down to Herkeley. 

t Eesult of Philosophical Researches on the Nature of Iliimaii 
Knowledge, from Plato to Kant, by Th. Au«. .Si;ahkiiihhb.v. A pn/e 
composition. Marburg, 1808, 8vo. 

t Prize Compositions on the Question ; What has been the ProKrcHH 
of Metaphysics in Germany, from tlie time of Jjcibnil/ and Well t by 
J. CHRm Schwab, Ch. Leonh. RurNUoLD, J. H. Aiiicht, ikrUn, 
I'^SS.Svo. , , 

PjRED. Ancilloh, Melanges de Litt^raturc ct do Phiioaophio, 2 toh» 
Paris, 1809, 8vo. 

Db Bubignt, Histoire de la Philoaophie jwyenne, ou Seitfimcns det 
Philosophes ct despcuploH payens, etc. aur Dilmi, Hur rftmc, et ««r lei 
devoirs do I’hommo, La Hags, 1723, 2 voIh. 12mo. The wunc work, 
under the title of La Thdologio payenno, etc. Varw, 1 2 voU. 12ino. 

f J. Achates Pari. BiEriKS, ilistoiy of Natural Theology, rf 
JSelle, 1742, 8vo. A now History of Human iiciwon, Part fiml, 1749, 
Part second, 1 752, 4lo. Zelk* 

t Mich, Fa. Lbi^tikow, Memoir toward* a History of Katunt 
Theology, 1750, 4to. 

f J. Gk. Alb. KrppXNO, Essay towards a Philonophical IlUlory of 
Natural Theology, Brunmich, 1751, Part first, «vo. 

f Ohb. F. Poi/z, History of Katuml Theology (in his Natural 
Theology), Jem, 1777, 4 to. 

f pH. Ckbist. Rbinhard, Sketch of ft History of the Hrigin ftod 
Development of Religious Opinions, Jmta, I7it4, hvo. 

t Immaw. Besojir, Histoty of Religious Philosopliy. BtrUn, 1800, 
8vo. and Reflections on the Philosophy of I’lcdosmiittcal Histoxy, in 
Staui>lik*s Boytr« Book iv. Fast, fi (1798). 

« • « 

Chb. Gobbs'Iu Rwerbecr, Bupdk doeirinm de morlbns nutoHa, <yiia 
foutibas, consoribendi xatlone et uillitate, //o/fe, 1787, 8]^o, 
t Gbo. Sam. Fbanokb, Answer to the Qnoition proposed \if Che 
Scientific Society of Copenhagen : Quinam sunt noiabhiorcs gmdus per 
quos philosophia praotica, ex quo tempore systemaiico poriraoiatH eoiplt, 
in eum quern hodio obtlnet atatum pervenerit? A liana, 3 801 , fivftw 
Nio. Hibiboh. Gundlzno, IHstorla Philos. MomliiL Paia i, JHaL 
1706, 4to. 

t GoTTListB Stolls, Histoiy of Heathen Morality, Jena, I7U, die. 
f J. Babbstbao, Preface to his French tmnalftUoa ef the Jm 
Naiura of Pufihndorf, BqmU, 1782| Ito* eontaining ft ilistoiy of Mosihi 
and Natural Right. 

Groros BHaLAsm, Inquiry iniojthe Morals of iho Aneient^ imJk 
1767, 4to. ^ 
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f Christ. Mfjmih. CMirr.^l an<? ind 

Morli'sn* Kthu'‘«, Tafl hf*i, 

t Cl Fu. il^Hirv uf fh^« a»-l 

(liriHthm Morale lhamrn\ 1’*’**^*, >*r#i » ami iij«i«#r.^ «if *l HuIm. 

t§(i|>h>% //ri //»*»’*/% I ***1 
t IjKnr . \mv Hf NM.Sii, 

f J. (’iH't*"!. F. nn fh*' 

RHinH’jr »lsOl t'* U}‘’ r4H*fi.yim4?al nf 

Mimii l'hil»wM|<h\% at ff**' tim'' tliii’ 

af th** 

Sir .Fmni M.v'immmu'h fr,Va‘ii ati Ih*' Koyral 

?*va. 

Jar* Fli. I*vmivti.'r. ImUiaafiM Jufi* lHvm\ Xalsimlis fft 

PaHitivi riiivii*r?*aii*«, IV »*l . filMi'ai, Kli mu 

Jm, Fhamf Hnaa;!, HihT. *liir, N.itarah>», iii ,Si Ui u# Jai, Xa* 
«t 1^, ^W. 1717, Sv»j, 

C’ifH> THuMAmi, r1«’ii}»»r IP*.|or)ii .l«ri» MtUiraUa, //nA#, 

i7n^4ifi. 

f Aim, Fit. Cil,Arr.T, t>f tli» 11iKl»Ca «»f 

mjmml ffliliiHi, 17 , *^4 !!•» 

t J. 4, ifi«if»r.v nf Knitirai Iflght ^Ifi IJh? ftrai 

Kt?w Onfhtttj, l 7 A:i, sir<f, 

IWav till i1h‘ <»f Naiiifal Hlfrlit, 17f*7, ^tn. 

<J. riiHlwr. flftHAt R, Xfn*a JurU XiiiiiraUa lli«lf»ria »|iiam twtut 
rimmt. CrrvRHiiAi , ITTI. 

t <} iliiil* Hi I*>1«1iIi«Ii llm lliM Ujim *»f a .Vhii, 

lifj*^ isuy lo, Vntl jm’*'mh4, * TJk J» 

In ilm ft rat 


(r) Uinlart^ nf PnHii tilm* /I ik^t'fruin 

t ClIiiiaT, IhnMU, In »4 tt»»’ |»rim Ji^al 

Cl|iililana. Par* Hr*»t, hwi, 

<*1114, Fit. I*«*a/.. Ffljw^^taJua iiiii* 

e» 1 i(tlti«!iit lbl#*^i'»ri*iiii. 4iigraai# aH|w*’ 4 p |#rlwli 

|frillci|Jiii, 4Ua 

Cil.JlAWErx, liiiHiiri? flfia Vmimm fifrtitll^rfa. tHli, 

Im A Clifritiwi tmnalaii«fi Hjf J, J, Art/*#, liTi, itn, »#« 

i^illii»i HuibffMi, null, 

iU l«trU J* <1 * BrixIIHIX 4ifpw, 


17tt» Im Of, Miirf?ll, I Mil. Phil. p. fin. i*ri 
Otin«. Onmiiyr SatJtitasrMi. Omtimimiiiilii m qm hlil^tii 4nflflMi 4$ 
tl arm iMMiilptilii humjani iia rimMriiiiii n% UliWiMI 
»ii<i htbim *11 «it4iw PlRin. Arki€ii#l«i, Cuntrti^ UMm 
Mlliiltlit% ti EmUin A# hi« f^iihim m^4mm4^ MMy* 

lEiS| 4li^ m 

ii ^ # 
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Christoph. MueirERS, Ilistoria doctrines de vcro Deo, 1780, 

8vo. translated into German by Medschiho. 

(G. Pain. Cbbtjzer,) rhiloaophorum veterum loci de providi'ntift 
divina, itemquc do fato, emcndantur, expllcautur, IhOU, 4 to* 

* « 

Jenktni Thomasxi (Philipa), Hist. Athcismi brevitcr dcliticata, Hm, 
1709 ; AU. 1733, Ed* auct. Lond. 3716, 8vo. 

Jao. Fk. Bdddbi, Theses Thcolog. do Athcismo ot Bujirn^tilione, 
1717, 8vo. afterwards in German, 1723, 8vo. 

Jao, Fain. Keimanni, Historia Universalis Athcismi et Alhconmi, 
etc, JBfildea, 1725, 8vo, 

♦ j|t ♦ 

J. Gottleib Buhlb, Be orfu et progrcrft^u PnntheiHiiii intlc a 
Xcnophane Colophonio prime cjus auctorc nwnu* ad Spim>/am Comm, 
(in the Commentt. See. Peg. QMting, vol. x. p. 157.) 

iK « 

Hugo Gaoxius, Philoaophorum scnteutim do Fato et dc eo t|itud Sn 
nostra est potcstatc. Amt 1648, 12mo. 

t J. 0, OuNTHEtt WEBDEBMANirf, Attempt nt a Hintory of Opinions 
respecting Fate and Free Will ; from the most Aneiont Times to the 
moat recent Pliiloaophora, Ldpa, 1793, 8vo* 

« « e 

Jos. PRIRSTLET, Iliatoiy of the Pldlosophica! Dortrlne eonremlug lli«^ 
Origin of the Soul, and ilie Kainro of Matter. In his Dintpiisltimui 
relating to matter and Spirit, tond, 1777 , Bvo. 

e e * 

JoAOK. Opoeiht, Ilistoria crltieado ImxnoHalitafe Mortaliiim. ilmnh, 
3785, 8vo. 

t Adam W. Franzew, Orltieal History of the f)>»rfriiit* of the 
Immortality of the Sou!, before the Birth of o»r l^oni, Aii/irri*, 
1747, 8vo. 

J. Paid, Cottas Historia suedneto dogmaflM do vita d<*rna, Luht 
1770, 4to* 

t Ohb. W. Fdugob, History of the Belief m the Immorality of Man, 
and a Peaurrection, etc* 3794-95, two parts, M%fi, 

t Essays towards an Historical and Critical Ktnmiriltinfi of tthe 
Dootrinea and Opinions of tho prinetpai ModJVti t*}iiifM<»phem, r». 
specting the Immortality of the Human MonI, AUmft, I7im. hv% 

Bah. WmBNBAOH, de quostiono, (|um fitcrit votonim I'hiiowiphortnn 
fade a Thalete et Pythagora ad Hcnucairt iiwiue senUmtU do vlU ei 
statu animarum i>oat mortem corporis? I7 a3. 

Steuvb, Hist, doctriiue Orfoconim ac Ihuiuuiorum philnimphorum de 
statu anlmarum post mortem, Attorn, l8oM. 

f C. Phi 1 (. Com, Histoty of tho Hipoiheals of the wauderiitg State 
of Souls, Ktinigiik 1791, 8vo. 

« e « 

Stelunt, Bo ortu oi nrrgrrftsit igorum atqiie epinintittm ml mmi 
poitlucntiumspcdmuu, in his Bissertat, Ptiduu^ 1761, 4ttt. 
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f Ciinm Oabw, IVrafiHr. mi thi- ij;}!* r-nt rrmri|4f»i %tnr i\ 
Philosophy, from Arisimh* fu fh** pn i-ut fuaf\ /»v>»'oo, 175>**.^vo. 
Ami, ill oontiiiiKitiori of th’H work, A <'Hfooli;r,i!;ooH im tim man 
geimnil Priitoiplos *»f Moral Philo-'oii.i^. /^oV, U:**', 

f ii IhihWfA foiiohiHjorH of Piijlu.ophirni mi Iho rrimripfr^ 

of Moriillfy, Lfipi, 1 71*7, two |mHs, 

t €. C, li SoiiMfii, ih,Hf„ry of ihv IkNiriimnf ImlitTvr^'mv, In hif^ 
work rntlth'il * Afiiaphora,’ 

f Vam, ruHii, ,<I n PUN, IlMtoiy Ol'rlm of the Morality of 

the ^?V/, 

* p * 

f <h»n'f*K!» irrrrLAHS, i:^y im the Priiirlplfn nf Katmmi llkht, 
tifipfi, 17 

t 4. t* F. Miihikh, tin ii.itiH, aoronllmf to tlo^ Prinriplrs nf pure 

Ik'aWlII, U pH/O rrnii|Hit<iliii!l, /.♦ ip-r, »im 1 4fo/6>'/o#o, 1 h|m, ,tiio!hrr 
|iH/,cM’om|mj»itioii of the saiio" nnfhor, thi th»^ lhvrr»it\ ««f *lj»hoon 

uinotn? Fliilomiphors with toiranl to ihip Fiiinlmiirtihil Pnnripbi of 
Momliiy ami Natural HikIiI* ihuL IMpi, iUh 

« t « 

/f* Mint, If llij*tory of the Iha'trltie of the A»w4>ciaiioii of 

Inrw. «m 

t Thi* saitm suhjori, at i^rrnfrr lmn?rh. 4. 0. K. Maa»* ftaiwy m the 
Imiigltiatlmt.pfTomieilifiofi. //o/fr. irnr,, »m. Ami In bii piwwllrn? 
work ; Piirafl|Miinrim a*l hisioriam lltwlrinio cte Anpoolatloms Nwutn, 
//nf, I7 h 7, Bfii, * 

For fht! rrmaimlor, urn the trwHliai m the ilifrereai. phlltawnhlral 
niieiirea In partmular. 


CIIAPriJR 11. 

iCIMi PEEhIM l^fAIlT IHtar,HV O!^ tllR PlltiUlt Ilf 
I*IH l*tm« 11*11 ir 

SO, Tim liumnn tmml m tlm iurnmi bnaianf ilw »H4imiiil 
of llw diangoa whiVh roimtiiiitf tho imior lifiMif iiinin wid 
Hiiifi piHNaonioHn nri’ anfyort |<i ilm Itiiva nf tim liMfniii 
iiiittrf. li in fniiff wllhnui thni tlm fit^i iiiiprpaabiiii <if th# 
humjna iniiid tlrriviul \ on it at flmt 

initiimtifidy nod lilinilly, till Imvittg aitiiitiiul to m 
m#ia of#itio|jr, it litHfompii eaitftiiio of di’V«doiiiiig iUolf 

and wttli rtmiH^tion^ Tho m*t of philomiidiifJiig (| 2} is lb# 
o^pringof mmm tliwii*cl by iU miuml tliir#! for kttW- 
and this foanoii is uiiitou to tlio otlior focoltias #C 
bmaan miiid by tho tiiiiil iiitifitaio rrlaticio. 

40. To know, i« to l»vo a mpnweutiitum of • 
otyoel^ m Urn ootuciotuitioM df » fimioplioD m 4 S^SifiliHim 
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to something determinate, and distinct from the represent 
tation itself. Cognition implies two terms, the swhjeetivo 
and the objective, iho thing that can bo p<»rccivTd imnie* 
diaioly, ana the subject to whh'h the ttpp(*rception in refer- 
able. Sensational iVrception, Intuilum, and ThonghI, also 
form a part of knowing ; in semaiioiiai perceptir>n, wv n> 
present to ourselves tlio object such as it is furnished to m 
py our f(‘(}linga ; in thought^ this object of stuij^atioii becomes 
complicaitMl by tlie addition of imtioijH and judgnii'iits* find 
this conipl(‘xity beconie.s connected with a HUjuTior unity by 
means of ideas and principles. 

41. Tho faculty of thinking is nmnifeslc^d as XTnderstnnd- 
ing and as Reason. Tho understanding prompts am! eiiablea 
us to leani and discover the reasons, e{iUH<*H, and tMjnditions 
of our con(*(}ptions, of our sensiitioim, of our wishes or 
desires, ajid of iho objects to which they refer. It is the 
reason tliat onableH us to attetid to primary axioms, cau^ 
and conditions; this fa<*ulty has the tcndtMiey of attracting 
all knowledge to its highest nrincipio wliich is imlependetit 
of cjV(Ty (dli<*r principle. The uiidtTHtmidiiig chaika out 
tho rul<‘s for tho eonrlmd <»f our will ; tho ri»asoii aubmita 
all those ruhm to a siipnmH* rule whicli prescribes the abso- 
Into form, and the highest luiii of the frec^ imtion. FinallVi 
it is thought that cjstablishes unity, connect ion, and harmony 
in oil our knowledges, wludher speculatho or praetical. 

Rmrnrh A grsat schism exists smong phliomiphem lui rrasnis Uta 
idea of reaitoa, and its connexion with the undorstanding. Aecoitiiog 
to some, it iff a pumly formal faculty ; and acrordinsr to othew U Is al 
once a material and formal, a speculative anti prat^lca! mmle of know* 
ing. See tho Programme of Bachmann on tho cotifuftlon tif words and 
of Ideas among the Qorman phlliMiophon, in rslalloit wUh the Uflde^ 
standing and tho Itoason. ISU, in 4 to; amt severdf works otoa* 
aloned by the discussion between Jacobi and Srhrlnng. The dlstiuctlfm 
between the Hoason and Undorstaading has boon elenriy showtalo ibe 
English student in the writinp of Coleridge, ami more recently In the 
philosophical works of Mr. J. D, Morelt. It will stiElce hors to givo % 
popular dednition of tho Iteason as tho intuiUmal The fov» 

tain of first truths, axioms, and self evident propositions. The Ulldi^ 
standing may bo defined as the logical faculty which ooinpan»a,daiMis% 
and draws conclusions from the oljosts presmited to It tiy the BsiiWii 
tho Bottses, and tho Imagination. (Bee Coierldge^s Tahfe»Thik, J, 0« 
Morell't Philosophy of Hetigion, and the Preface, by the Editor)* 

di2. By reUcctiou and abstitciton we arw able to diitiflh 
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guish between wlmt in origiiiuHy oxinting iii»our Fogiiition, 
ilfelirig, ujul from tim omUTiiil upon whk'h iht'HO 

cxrrt tlicir and it h only in tla* formiT 

that a witti.Hljn'lory mwwt'r van Ihj iihtaiurd to all the 

i >robl4fiiiH pro.''«'iift'ti to philfMophy tor by ri*am>in 

l^’or tbc iuati*riiil prfMi ntt'd to uh ik aoeidvitlul, varitthli% and 
v\la‘n*aw jiliihm<»phy i« ra/iow/f/ rotfiiititui, which 
liaH ibr it H object the and tiri*! principlcH of kiioa** 

it‘dgc, jutfl the nniviTf^iil and nen'^Hary j*rinci|»h «, lawa, and 
ainm of ihingM, an they iiro dcicrmiticd by iliu original cun** 
formation of 1 hi' iniiHl* 

4!$. livery cognition in a Huhjociivo atato coiitaiticd within 
the conHci(»UHii<'«rtj and m hiicIi, a Hn!»jt*ctivt* reality bedonga 
to it. The conviction tliut it alHu han an 0 i*jrriitss reality 
ivpiwcH, ill ail cogiiilioii m*«|nir4Hl from cxjicriciicc, on a 
feeling by wliich wv |>crcc!vc a something aa immodiataly 
and outwardly cxiHting, to which tliia cogiiitbii muat m 
rcfcrriHl. 1'hn objccln of |ihilo«fij»hy arc not to bo found 
in tfio M|>licrc of imincfliatc they aiw only 

mat lent iif ilmugltt. Hut ainco a knowledge of thm is 
ili*rivcd from the cHMCfitiiil coiiatitution of tbo human mind 
(§ 42}, in iiictr univemaisty and nccciaity may ho found tho 
evidence and certainty of their having not only auhjeciivo 
but id«o ohiectivo reality. We an* forced na rat lonid ticinga 
to admit tfmi an object ivo and true which comhitiea with 
what ia real in our eoiiHcioUMticMH aa n fumlamciitat |}ni)ci|)le. 

Thoao rrmarkii of Ti'anraina, UcMiah proUWjr coa» 
e1u«iv« in ihn 17 <*« of fhc 4liM*t|t1c tif Kant, wilt Imi nraanlad «a otiiokUi 
and Inmicluiilvc by thtwr^ wlm no* faitiilmr wlih tho ayniema of Flclit#, 
ik^oitinK, and Hwl. Tho hlriilfly 1*hit«Mia|ihy (itimliUU* l*^hre) of 
Sehollltig and rmuhoiiibc hWlkia, by itlontlfying tho Hutyeoft 

and aavo dia'cU'il tliifiiaht laui new rliatmolii, aad Uet p aiwi d 

hoyond tb« laodatnika of (lio Kaiiiian rriU((uo. (Hoo Htalto*i uiiiMfal 
PnnoiSkloa of tim HiDuiophy of Noiuro, Attw yorl, tail). 

44. Philooophy, aa a acienre, aitna at a ayitematio 
knowled^ #f the eonditiona, ri'anona, ancl primaiy lawi of 
idl knovnodgo. Such a iyi»t4im ought to preaent a oompMi 
development of the princinlea of the buimm mmdif am i 
nerfeet deduction of all imat reaiilta fiom them, wttlMNlA 
MWiNMi or omiiMiion. Without thia, it muit be 
to eeteUish e tbeoiy of human kiiowlad|a wUaii 
oomplatai aolidf mid eoimediaa all lli|aMik'^^ ^ 
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46. All Itno'^dedge ou^ht to be placed on a firm fimn- 
lation, and cemented into a barmonimis Htnictun* by piiilti- 
lophy. It follows that philosophy itself must lay a well- 
bunded claim to truth and certainty. ConHcupieiitly, jili 
;rue cognitions demand a proof, i.e., a d4*ducti<»n from a 
iigher source of knowledge, saving the higliest of all, which 
sannot be proved, but can only be indicated (by a disHi‘ction 
ef the faculty of cognition) as that which is originally ntnl 
immediately true in its necessary connection with wlmt i« 
conditional and derived. Philosophy then, as a science, is 
founded on something directly tnie or certain, and the 
complete oneness and agreement of what is derived with 
thatw^hichis perse. In the reason lii's tiu' idtiinato 
source of all certainty, and a systein <d‘ prtntdpleH and 
derived knowledges which is true in itself and through its 
internal harmony.* 

40. Put before the Keason can arrive at such a compre- 
hension of itself, it must pass through many intiTUiediato 
d('groes of development and improvement ; *tn<I in this tmn«» 
sition-stale, being as y«‘i igncmuit of tlm nliinmlit principle 
of knowledge, and nut Hct‘king it in chat* direction in wliudi 
alone it can bo ibund (vi/-. in the vtimi insltnnl t»f rxirrml 
ebjeeisj in the subject bipteud of tbo uhjevi,) cmis in mis* 
taking for it something inferior and HiJfurdiuatc; imrsucs 
certainty beyond the limits (/reason ; cuminilH iiimimcraldo 
errors m the demonstration of )dtiloHt»pIuctil ktmw ledge; 
pretends to iuvestipte matters bi*yond its range ; ami thus 
ends in conflict with itself. 

47. The dovelopmont of Besson (|40 ot § 4), implies that 
of the other faculties of the thind (§ 49). There can be no 
doubt that the reason begins to dawn as soon as-tbe deye* 
iopment of the other faculties commeAces. But it is 
requisite for the other powers of our mind to bo in full 
play, in order for iho action of tho reason to bo cumpleto, 
ana accompanied by consciousness and Ube^rty ; and ik is only 
at length that the reason determines Us own sphere, its 
direction, and its proper constitution. 

48. This last dovelopmeut, which takes place according to 
a similar process in small as well as gri'ut nmitm, itnpliot 

’ Tho reader must boar in mind diat Touncmoti was a iiaiioaalist of 
Eant *0 school— hcuce this assumption. 
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45 — 52 .] 

a principle of actiuiy, nn«! nianwer iviiiuin partieukr 
enmvM. Tbmv Lh nn niMlinct in iiian that him In 

I exert hi.^ reaHen ; at the Hame lime, thin rninrin h nndt^r the 
" of varieiiH iideninl (sauHt*.^ that orcaiMtm itn jnirwtue 

f throii|^4i an inlinite iimiihi^r of nifiilifieatioii.H and of <li ^rren, 
y which at one extreniily prnemi to the lilliinute limila of 
activity, ami at tin* oilier tcriiiinafe iii biuction. 

dfh The rethn'live activity tvhieh, when properlv cniti* 
vateiL wo call PhlJoHopliy 2h prf m fin tnm 

attention, ivflei“timi, am! abMraeUom Thi‘He are faenllieit 
wliieh manih^l theiiiHidvea in variona th*|:i^reeH, proportioned 
to tile diversity of intellect md poH(»ra, 

50. The emiaea whieh inflnenee the development of nmmn 
are: the eonytitniioii of the Imman mind; eerlaiii deitiit‘i», 
douhtH. MciifimenlH. and ri'pri'mnlalioni* of the mind; ae# 
tpiired knowhaI|ife: eiirioi*«ity ; eniiihitioin r«*inilting fnnii the 
nnmljeranil tin* iilveri«itv of peraoiia engaged in Iho tame 
pnrHinl ; the hdluenee of genina; example j eneoumgetnetil ; 
and tin* free eoinmiiiiiiiitiofi fiftiniiight. 

51. IVevionf<ly to the aeieiiiifle investigation of tlio prim 
eiples, the law^ mu! the ends of phenoiHeiia jmwnted to it, 

I the hniimn mind in Home »ori iitingiiieii* or, m it were, 
divines them; and this imagination eonfontm itself to the 
laws i)f the fancy ; imHimihtting and perwmif) ing. It U tlnia 
that man, in a wtiite of imtiin% coiicciveH of all tliingM ita 
living and nwndiling Ininmdf. Then* is vaguely po’sentcd 
to his thnughts a world of apirilH, at first without iawa; 
afterwards, under the empin* of a law foreign and extiTiiid 
(Fate.) lie eoneeiu’H an idea of unity aiifl harinoiiy, leaa at 
flrat in the internal world llfaii the extenial; !*’«« in the 
w^iiOle tliJUJ the nartsi tesa by ntrict thought than by n 
ocietie er«*atioii {fiis fancy ex tenia lining the diviiialitini of 
hii majain); and thiia advaiieea from a e 4 |irieiiiui indtilgt^et 
of the imiiginiitinn Ut the exendse of legiiiitiale thoyghi 
^ 52* llie development of the Kettaon begiiia with Ibo edi* 
gioui fSelifif. The more that limit by mfleetioti oiton^ lyiil 
tnkrgoi the iphere of hia eciiiiekuiitiieiM, the mm ho eWilii 
himiolf, with regard to tl^p objeit of bii v«itt#mli 0 % lim 
feelffig to parmmiion and itituiikm, md nolMii U 
g^nd ii^* l|ie hymam miitd •oeka Ibt te 

»li^ Mitf, fliwt of aU in tfa# 

qnmUf in the rational 
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53. It is tilths that mm advamcos, from a state* of ^nn* 
sciousnoss, obscure and imperfect, to an enlightened kintw 
ledge; from poetty to thinlting; from faith to seienee; front 
individual to universal. It it thus that, guided by art ob- 
scure sentiment of truth, of harmony, of anal(»gy/ be pro- 
secutes the pursuit of something eerUtin and neev«mrtf; to 
which maybe referred all the points of belit^f uliiehhavo 
ateacted his attention; and which may establish the cer- 
tainty of them- It 18 thus that he attempts pliilosopby, 
at first to satisfy his own mind; aflerwaitls, \wth a more 
general view, for the advancement of Keason iiself, In tlm 
natural order of her progress, Philosophy apprehends nt first 
the commies objects of the w * op 1<1 wiiliout, which are of a 
nature to excite in a lively maiin<‘r its alti*nti«n; suiwe- 
qucntly, it advances by degVt*es toobjecis more titilieult of 
apprehension, more obscure, more internal, and more siinpli*. 

ChBtiroaiion. Tins progress may be obscrtril to obtain in a grratrr 
or less degree, and with difierent aioditicati<»ns, among nit natidns. 
There is, however, this differciu'c, that, mdy a few have etcvnlert the 
sabjeetivo thinking of the hnmaa mind to the rank of a wdotiUAo 
philobophy whence proewds this dliferencnl 

54. Pliiloso|)hy, when it has nssununl a scieiiiiflc elm- 
racter, has a tenden<;y, by the inveKtigation oF vMm% nf 
the laws, and the itltimafe ends of tldngs, to rouHtiiuto 
human knowledge as an integral systetn, indettetideni, ami 
fundamentally cstablishod (§ 2 and 44). Hueh ia tho task 
of reason in philosophy; but we must also distinguish tho 
differences which exist in its aim, method, and reoultM. 


or stimulated by a more liberal and acientifie interest at 
once practical and theoretical. As to meikod, if pmrtSrda, 
w general ^ptes, either from principles to corimmuences 
(the eynihette order) ; or from conseouences to pnndples 
(the mmyU& order); and, in special matter, as far as 
relates to tho starting point of its researches, it ai^rancea. 
either item a complete and profound inquiry into the 
natuw of our faculties of cognition to the knowledge itself 
of things; or from the assumed knowledge of things to 
the theory of knowledge. This last methml of nrocai^ 
iHcallod, since the time of Kant, the /Wwaf is tnetood* av 
; the other, tho CrUhal method, 
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50* Tlie mn-critiml philosophy has for i|s aim to eata- 
blitth certain points of docirine {thffmata) froiri a blind truat 
in the reason, or to <U*stroy the do^maik opinions of others 
from a Wimi mistrust of the reason j in winch latter case it 
has the tcmleney, as it does not Hiibstitute iither principles 
for those which it removes, to establish unt^eriainiy and 
doubt as most <'fnisifttt*nt with ^'a^on. The first of iheao 
two Hchoola (*ndH in ditguiaiisin j^anUivei the accuud in 
scepticisjii, or ilo^inait isin nr^aiiir, 

Utmtirk, DoKiimtiHin fnllows a true idea of rcanoa by a falnc path. 
The uttnrkK the tiith of the dogmatist, and eiidcavourn to 

cMuhlish a nuUhodical by atvauit of ahich ho dcMtroyji that 

idea of rofiHon. T)um thuru is truth and error in both doctrines. 

Suo </iiHiKt. Wkihh, Ih‘ ScoptkiMml canHiHanjuo natura. Lipn. 180 l, 
4to.; AooUMt %Stnii.c». Ik Hf*cptidiaao comuioatatto^ Uakct )i»27; and 
tho works above indicatcib ^ 

57. Uogniutism pretends, either Hint human reason iS| of 
stseif, capable of attaining iaa knowledge of tho laws and 
tlio nature of things ; or timt it cannot attain thereto with« 
out a superior iuHtriudion and guidance. The first of these 
doctrines is KaiumUmn^ot IMwmlUm^ in its most extended 
signification *, the other is Nujmrmiuralum* 

5B. llaiioniiiism, in the most extended significaiion of the 
woni, imawds sometimes upon knowledge, soiiielimeH (liktf 
that 01 Jacobi) upon belief; and either d(*moimtmtes the rssc 
(doM 8e^n)y( our n^presi^fitaimnsuitd knowletlge,liy the rt*ttlity 
of the objects; nr, eontrariwire, the esse of the objects, by 
the ctfriaiidy of the impressimis. f n the first of these caseii 
w© have JMkm, wbicli takes fitr its {iritu'i|il© the reality of 
tlungi; in the second case have likatiiMf which takiM 
ou| reproy^ittatiutis as the original thinjipi. Several philo 
sopltied s^stems^ni the otlier hand, mmntain an onginal 
oiiencps of knowing and being, a view which they sometiines 
present chiefly in a speculative form) such as the system of 
Absolute Identity), whilst at other timea they represent or 
assttme Jt a/a psychological fact, like tho system of Critiesl 
Syntbetism, and other dudlisiio views. 

W. Bogoudssm, with rebrenoe to the maam of aoqiiMaw 
knowledgSi is either Shtmiitmalim or Jiaikfmibm ifri 
move restvietttd sense) or compounded of botii (eUiiv If 
t4emi‘***dn te lliK ? tual ^^jpsivoeptiosif*^^ wIhmmII eftf 
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mixluro). AsJParas relates to the oriffin of kno^U^’dejfS 
dogmatism becomes either JtUmpmsm, or itmhffhmi or i*otn« 
pounded of both. Lastly, with rt^fereneo to the «ww/»er of 
fundamental prinetploH, \t becomes Vudiinm or Monkm ; and 
to this last description belong both Muferhilmn and tSpintu^^ 
alktHf as well as tlie system of Absolute Identity. 

60. Supertmturalism not only asserts that the lleity 5a 
the real basis of all that exists, but also the source of ail 
truth by revelation; thus referring all kmm ledge to n hiiwt- 
iiatural Houree, unatiaiaablo by the steps of seiimee. Tliero 
are diversities in this system, aeeorrliug to the inarnuT in 
w’liieh revelation is ctm>idertMl ndalhely to its subjeid or its 
object; as universal or partieiilar; mul as superior or sub- 
ordinate to reason; or eo-ordiimte with it. 

OhsemitioHm SupcmataraliHtn has tlds iti cemmon wifh Srrpticiiifn, 
that it lays great St on the false prutenHioaH unil tho itielHetcncy of 
the reason. Bat by having rec*ourHe to a su|irrnatumn«t medmm, it 
easily falls Into a dogmatism of aaother kind. 

61. Seeptieisni is opiawed to Dogmatism, ismsmuch as it 
seeks to (uiniitiHh lh(' eonlldeneu of wnwon in the Hueeess of 
its efforts. It uses as arguments tho errors which ar« oflkm 
with juMlh'e imputed to ciogimitism, or alleges certain 
formal propositiuns of its own, relative to the end and tho 
principles of knowledge. Jt is, theretbriN the por{)etual 
antagonist of do^mtism ; but in disputing tho protensions 
to which knowlougo lays claim, it proceeds even to deny its 
existence and destroy it altogether. Hc*eptunsm is some* 
times universal, sometimes particular, and has boen tha 
precursor of the critical method, which leads to the true 
science of reason. 

62. Tho resuli of phiioaophiring research is philosophy; 
and there can be only one philosophy, which is that ideia of 
the science reason perpetually aims at ($ 2). Bpit the 
various attempts of indimaal tninkem to attain thereto have 
given occasion to a number of systems, which approximate 
this ideal ol^eet and each other in proportion to ttie degree 
of the development in the knowledge they evtttco of tte 
reason, — tho true end and principles of phtraiM;ipliy,«--*to the 
extent of information they convey,— the validity of the rea*^ 
Boning they contain, ana tho accuracy of their teobnksl 
language (cf* § S). 
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Ohiermtim, r«ni a ni«ro complete examinfltkn of the powora 
of the reason hIjiiII Iwcn inotUutcfi, ami a more cx^i!n^ivd 

axml>*Hi» of flic fiH'uIi.v of knowlrtlip*, h>j4tPiiw of philoHophy muKt 
inevitably ronf ilia a liiistiirc of tttiin rmf im\ of /#'?o joiil 

of tit it ntiinnft* Jiiiil inth ft rmhmf* , /»f aUji t>tire and Muhjtrtirt . All 
hJillVr in4*r»*in«nitH, blemliiiirv*, and divintoiiH, in vurioiw 
dcpfrocH, the proerrHi of thidr pro|»a; 3 "atioii and difluHion. ir.g,, 

Plato*a Innate Ideadu 

<•3. TlH*sa flilllTriit K\>t(‘inH jiro oppa^t d to ea<*h ntln r 
nn<l to Tin* <'Ofif«’fp«*nrc Iujm a foutr^t 

which u<* Hoo cnrrlofl ofi with a ^^rrati r or Iohm dc/afreu of 
ardour, uminlaimMi hy tin* lovu i»f truth, aud tr>o fn'qurutly 
alno hy private and paHHioun; until at laat i*illu«r 

vhltffirrnrf*, or n revolution in tlm dirt'tfti<»n of riwon, nr 
ih« fUMiteiu'ss of JoixicintiH and eritios, ptit uu cud io it for 
thu time, nml iuiroduv{*d a more Itlieral Hvstem (»f impiiry* 
(H. More than om» Ky4«fem Iuim li|u;tm*d upon thettaaViu 
vtirifuiH drenseH, and eerlaiii jdiiloM»phieal tpmations nave 
fnnpieully been rep* •ai(»d utiiler dimreiit fortim. TheMo 
appareitt rtutemtiouM do tint, however, prove that pliiloaophy 
ImH been retarded in \in pm^reen *, the rcpiTtitton of old 
hlunw clneH md nuuler ita advaiieo towards new once nioro 
tardy, but only }m»re «ur«\ By thin veiy eiminihtnuie 
aualyniH i« rendered more exact and nujre eutiipiele i and 
tho aeanfh afTU*r unity, eonMi^Hteney, aiul perfection, intu'e 
aceumte and profound. The itleaf of the Meimeo ik mnm 
complcielv jfranped, and hettiT iippreeiuted ; erri*rH and uiw 
founded tncorie» ar<» more catitiofiMly n\*udetL 
05. Hut, with all Ihene ndm^radutinim and momenta of 
apparent relaxation, nd^uiieeumnt in impoHniblc except by 
trio aid of a auatnim*d /.eat for phiioiH)pnical invent i^ation. 
Thi| seionaff dcammlH a pernetuitl agitation of doubU and 
diaeu«aion«; of cofltrnveray rndween dogmatism and ncop* 
tietim,#beiwcon tho partiaana of ancient iyatema and ol 
modem ulcaa. 
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mrtp EBTiEw OF Tim nm^tova Am pntumomtcAt4 
OPINIONS or TUB OBtENTAXi KATION’H, AND OF TUK 
BIBBT PBEIOBS OF OEBClAISr CITIUZATIOK. 

To this head bekmpj the w<irk8 on the religioim and the 
discoveries of the East at large ; some of wiileh, for example 
those of MeMmg^ have been «otiet*d above, | see, 
besides, the mythological treatisoH, Biu»h as : 

t Fa, CasuxKB, BymlmHea! and Hytholcgiral Hyhirin of tbo An- 
eloBtn* etc. 4 voIh, LeipH. and iHrimktdi^ »i*r«iid iHlltion, 

1820 (and foUowing yearn), 5 vok 8vo, 4 vok Hvo. tHUi 

t J, <l8iiiiK«, History cf the Fabha of the AHiatir WorkI, 2 vo’u, 
ihiiMk lS10,8vo, 

t h J. Waonk«, !den« towards m UniveriKa! Mythology of tht 
Attckmt World, m thr Af. IHOS, 8yo 

t d. 0. Kaens, Un the Ago and Merit of etirOun HwortiM of Oriental 
Antiquity, JMiUi 181T IK. And Memoirs towards ilk»?f rating the 
utdeaca of Antifiuitkis, Ho. f, Mtrh'ttf Ho. H, lK2f», Kvo, 
Parlkularly a diaaertation in No. I, on the most Anoirut liellgiima 
Byatama of the F^iat. 

li. 0. BAtia, Bymbolicai luad Mythologitnl 2 parts, 

182 $, im 

60, Instnmiion was in part conveyed by the nationi of 
Asia to the Greeks ; and the ktkjr Inid gone through many 
gradations of intellectual improvement befons the epoch 
when a philosopbicul spiril was awakened among tfiem, 
Accordingly, it may not bo fondgn to our purpiwe tomvD 
a wid sketch of tiio religious and pbifesopbirat opiinoiis 
of the oriental nations, os well as of tlici first mlvfiices of 
intellectual improvement among tlie Greeks, in order to be 
enabled to estimate, at least the ififliiene# which 

the fomoT may have had over Grecian genius In ifcf in&ncyi 
imd consequently omtpMhiophg itself, In its mmn^ m well 
ns its maiiiir. The IlindooB,^ho Persians, the GlioldetHi, 
the Egyptians, and the PhoDnicians, are the princijpil notmui, 
with whom ihe (lm‘ks have had any infcereoutw©/ 

^ On the icericral vlaraoisr of tSought la the Hail, m akwf, | ll« 
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Himhstan. 

A«tl;orUie«: The sa^rcfl boolcii of fhe HimlooH, Wm atid 

parfirulariy t!n» wht'rcto tidong th«' VpinihhmbiH fragin«'uf,4 

^ti\n^.(Htpfa‘khat \ imX t\m PHmtmmH, fo whiVli heloiiif the arn'ii'itt 
nath>lt»l llttmftfftim I^OO-IO, JJ vmIh, 4 to. a saw 

editiou l*y A. W. HviU.KUKs^’t, — M^thahharafn — md the 
The Ei'.nrn VroAM, or Aio'h nt Coiiiinriiffiry <»ii tio* Te»iiiw, oon* 
tuiiimg thcMiik^r^, of the rrimioiH and |4iilHM*|jhh‘al o|/inl»!i4 of thr 
Indhm-, traoHlajffl from fho .SiistHorif hy a Brahmin; r^vinal and 
lidaaU vvifh j»n lintSuary ohr^t rvaihniH, 

l:hiio. intnuiiielion On thr oi-dnm of IUioIonij 

lain Hainh; 0ii(*ix4 Sen BihBo. ind f. If. ,7o. 

BiouirAT tiKhTA, Of Ihafojjiifrt of Chnaliuji ftsifl ArdjiHist, in <r»Rhl(f"en 
IcrlurcH, with nofoa, fniiiHlatod from iJif; orij:inai Sati^Tit l»y C’h. 
Wn^KtXM, ITHfi, 4to. A no Wjil. vo,n‘ t*^ciaHirx Im ghori a 

new edilioti of thia wt^rk ; BitAOATAydUrA, tj, 

Almi Cri/*himf ut. Arjuims «*ofli«|iii»m lU? relma iliuni**, Bfmriituo r |.i. 
Hodintiii tint. m\, mhiotat. crit, et iitlcr|»ret. lat. udjeeit, Bomur, 
IH4#h foyaf 

Baoavamam^ on Tioi’trin© llfrlne; oiirmsm Imlien Ounonlqn® mir 
rKtre H«|»r(nin*» h ^ Ihoiix, Ira UOma, Ira Hommea, Ici iilvi?r«a* partk a 
<I0 i'Bnivrra ifnsr <h>o%Hf.i.K , /Wi>, hv«o 
On*XKrj4'HAt, am thrf»logift H |4}iIoHi>|ihia ImHm; edit!. Autumn, 
Bit l*r,HU{tx» Araniiut*, lBOI-2, 2 vok 4to. 

WiM„ vo.v linHmit.fJT, On this Kpiiioflo of tlm Mnlm!?lmmta, known 
hy ihr liitmo wf flhjimivad Oku. JffHhtt IH2»o And th»? artklr of 
liMKlf In the ionrnal of Hrrlln for aidimtilir rrkiriatit, li*27, 

MnMAVA IlnAHMAaA'iiitA, or f^ttwa of *Mryu, ir/uiMlatrd ky Sir W, 
/.ow#/o», J7hd. 

AiinKnTKHXii, a work on fin* Xntun* of tlir i an nrm»»iitof il l.y 
Bis; Oi loxra, In thr dr TArad, »h>a lo^foriin, tosn. XXVI 

Till* Muhoi of lotrlliri'OtM' und tlir Kiiowkdgo of tb# Hjdrik lrar.»i« 
lated Into thndiMh hy Taimoj. I at*/, Isvo, 
t hoy, Jr»it, kSlT. 

0mi« ffidirinnim imitmuiift; Aitliuifffn Bo Expfd. Akt- 

ismlrh Baixaimi 1 Or gniiihna fndhr ot Hr;iditminlbim; AiiMarmti i 
Be itotrihiia llm»’hninnuiio id iiliiia ftiiortynum ik ikdrmjnnrtim «ill^ 
ciiHl Kti. irisof, UJdH, 4kh 

anpirnfiip Imionim vr‘c*ritm. BiwH <** rod. Unlit ttim 

Bow, IIi}«iory of llimkniliin, from thes rnri left nrmmt time 
In tli0 dMth of Akhnr, irmidAiofl from ihr Ikrtbn of MoeaMUKII 
€A»m FtmutitA, Aomf. I70H, ^yoii. 4to. t With A InmiNi Intern* 
tlon^r£»lAdi| eonooming ilii Ijufifoogoi MAtiiitr% iiiid ^ ^ 

I, Jas, lulifiill^^li^rloal Imii fiMtit to ^ 

P t 



iili Pximcvtxn iXTuopuctfox, [siict* 

Provinces of BangaX and th« Empire of Hindojitan, Zmvl 1tC6. 
li VOlri. 8vo. 

BifiTKim, Kssai snr lea dogmea do la M^fempayt'liohe ol du PiirjLjrtfoiro, 
onHci^nfia par lea Brahminh (ie Vlndostan. limir, 1771, hvo. 

Ahiutic itesearcheri, Vakntln; from 1788? liO \oIh, 4ta On IBf#!). 
Tite Diaacrtailons and Midccllanica reiuhvc to tlio !ii*4tory of the 
Aniiquifica, Arts, Bcioncca, and Litemlurc of Ahia, hjk Sir W. JnMn 
and othera, have been extracted from the la^t volumes of the foregoing 
collection, tumL 17i>2-8, 4 vola. 8vo. 

8^\htuina Bniclnuauicum liturgicum, mythologicum, civile, rx monii* 
inentw lutlicigmussiei Borgiimi VelitrirtdwrfcrtatimiihuK hl^r♦>rh•^*•c•ritk•ia 
Sllwatiuvifc Fk. Pauunuh a »S, hMmioum.m, liomm, ITJtl, Ito, 
t VariouH Diwhcrtatious in the Muinoire« derAcadcmic dcs fnMt*rfpf, 
by 'Tiioai. AiAtatiCB, and Musnot tMcmoIrKou tin* uindcnt Phibrnoiihcw 
4*f India, iu vol. XXXL). and 1>K (hiioNis (hirpiiry r4rtpecliiig the 
Philosophers called SamaneanH), vol. XXVL 
t J. iTif, Moral Doctrine of the Brahmins, or TJtr Ih iiidtm of the 
IlindoOH, Jivrl, and 1704, 8vo. 

t F». Du the Language and IVindoin of the llintlooit. 

Hi itfifk 18t»iS, Hvo* 

PtiMWt. Alyflndogjc des IfindmiH, toin. I et H, 1800, 8vo. 
t Fn. MAVMt, Lnivciwil Dictionary of Myfh«»l<»gy. The fir»! vol. 
only ImH appean'd. By the name author i Brahma, or the HcligUiti of 
the HiitdooM, ZdiM, 1818, hvo. 

W. Waiu), a Viev of tin* History, fdtemiure, and Ballglon of the 
UlndooH, litmtL lKlT«t20, 1 voU Particularly vol, IV. 

BoniiSK, Das altn Indicn. 

<IoLK»«ooKK, Tmiw, /f. A it, »^oc. 1, 2. 7. etc, 
t A. H, L. Hasaan, (hi ilio Imlians; iHuppl, to the ildrd ndliion of 
his work, Mmi iHter die PaUfikt etc. h. 4 1 1 », duttifiif. 1 8 1 ,1 aT, 8vo, 
(in Bohn's translation of Hocren's Aeia, vol, 2 '. 

f Nxo, Muu^rb, Opinions, Arts, and Sclonoos of the ancient If in* 
does, Menk, 1822, 8vo, 

LAOnruiNAiH, La liuliginn des Indous aolon lea Vodah, on Aaaiyae 
do rOapnok'hafc puhlld imr Anq, do f'aaBOK, Parie, 1828, Rvo. H«« 
also his Memoirs on the Llterainro, Philosophy, oU*. of tho«Cliadoosa 
t Otuk. Futtn*. On tho Hindoo,, tnd thotr OtontuM, oto. Mm. 
182fl, 8ro, , 

t J. 0. ItBoo% on tho nmo Mp», 1837, S vein 8vo. 

07. The Hitidoos early dintinRurnhwl thcmwtvc, firartn, 
indtisi^, cirilizotton, and aciencit ; but tho eommencoment 
of their history is, evon yet, involved in Rroat obsenrity, and 
lost in the wUdosi traditions and chronniodcai protmudons. 
Nothing has, oven yet. been positively (lecidod on the ques* 
tion wUother their civilisation and Hcionces bo imligenous or 
derived from others; nor yet, whether they may not linvo 
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blended certain ideas and rcprca4*iitatinns o^hcr dirccilv or 
indirectly ixirmwi'd froiii ihvvipi iiatiuns, others winch 
were properly thidr own. The wum* nnccrtalnty prevail^ 
with rc.spt‘ct it> l!u‘ aj^t* attnlnituhlc to tlicir sacred* hf*(tks. 

Of the four into w inVh the nation is divided, the 

lirst co^^i^^ts of the prie.-l < f Jirahinin-n); subdivided into a 
^^rcjit number <»f sects, and inodilh*d by various revolutif.nH, 
Th(» cuin]»ui^f>ry ciiii^rjitinn of inauy lirahmitiical iriluM has 
carried their rcliirious fipinions into the adjacent countries 
of »Siam, ('hina, and Tartarv. 

The liiijhe.st object of thi* lilndoo rclififiaii is tin* Ih'ity, 
reijanicd a.'^ an alisobitc I'nitv esca{»iii,u the trrasp <»f tho 
iunimn umhrMtandiiit:. ()riu:iiially, lie ripo>ed inlliccmi- 
tt*iu(»latinii of iiiuiM'lf; hubN‘f|itc*iitl\\ hiscreatiu* word lias 
caused nil things to proceed from liiai, by a hUcce^>ioii ot 
contimuil emanations. As <*realor, be iM rmmed lirahnm; 
as tlie preservintr ]M»wcr, riahnon t as tin* ilcslroycr and 
renovator of the forms of matter, »V/m. Tlnw three rtdn* 
tions of tin* disim* heiiiji; constitute t!io Trinity {Tmourti) 
of the llindoos. I^te innumerahle tmnsformntions of Vish* 
manor ineamal ions of the divine bein^, form the principal 
Hiiliject of their sacriai lunihs. All tlnn;'s return to unity 
or to Hrahiiia, and the liia[hest good i^onsists in tlaMinioii 
with Dmhfiia, u union that is eompa'^sed by tmans of a 
contemplation of nnify, without netion amt without niove- 
nient. (*oiinec|ed wiih this doctrim* of cwu//m//W is that 
of the pre-exist laiec* of souls; their derlwition from tim 
divine nature; their hnnmHjility ; their fall ; and the ]iuri« 
fleatkm of falhm siurit'* by miceeHsivi} migrations through 
the corporeal worhi.- (Dtadrifie of the niigraiimi of souls, 
or etenif wy ehi mis) , 

Subsequently, flu* religion and philosophy of the lliiulooi 
was split into 'two sects*-*' of Hrahiiiisin mm Huddhisni, In 
ennsequence of iliis wt* find, both in their sacred books and 
mnonoiijthc ^imhinins, the greatest diserepaney of ornnion to 
prevau respecting <iod, the world, and the sou): that is to 
say, wo find both rmUnm and ulralUm; thmm and aiMmu 
and they contain, moraovor, a do«» 

voloptnont of the system of absolute identity. Tiioii doo* 
trines are for the most part propounded in the Asm el 
instmotioof dsUrorod hj suMf promsiaf to bo onllh^ritoBted 
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frdin above.* I'lioy are shrouded by a veil of poei ieal iahvt 
and inventions, tlittplapujGf anaeuto and profound intollert, 
buthavinj^ rather the* tondency to p;(i iurtU than to retire 
into itself. After all, the true systematic ami scit^ntilic 
}2:rnms of philosophy must n<»tb<! expected iu these \\nrkH, 
Tlicir boohs of moral procept.s have a charactcT of inddencrts 
and geutlcnoHS which bclong.s to the race; and ar<% in u 
grc‘at measure, framed in accordance with the doctrine of the 
migration of souls- In the religion of Btiddha, to wSuch 
b(*long the Schamans, the Talap(»ins, and the Bonzes, the 
supremo feh’city of (bid, and of the lannuii houI, is made to 
consist in a state of absolute indiffcn^nce and inuction. 

Tho most imporiaut inoderu autiioriticH on iiulian philo« 
Sophy aro : — * 

CoiiSBKOOKS. TnmBaetionB of the Hoyal Asiatic Society, voL I, p. 
10-43, 02-118, 430-460, 642-570; vol II, p. 1-30, 5tr. 

WlNDlHCHMANN, l)io PllllOhOpllic Jltt Fortt'Htl^^drT WclfKCM^hirhte. 

Kennedy. TmisactionHof the Iloyal Ahlatlc Hocicty, v. 3, p. 412, ike, 
Tfdhi. 

Besides some works oTuimorated § 66, consult Alplmlirtum Tibet- 
anum, auct, Atm, Ant. (Ikokuio, A'omcr, 1702, Svo« Maykh has kIvuii 
an extract from it in liiu Lexicon. 

1' P. B. PaUjAH, Collection of Historical details respecting the 
Mogul nations, Pcltruhitri/h, 3776-1803, 4t«. 

T Kdatboth, Travels in tho neighboiirliofid of CaucasHs In 1 
2 vols. dvo, Jlalie, 1812-14. Translated into Kaeitcit, 2 vok Hvo. 
jParis, 1823. An English translation, 4to. 1 H 1 4. 

t HDI.LHAXN, Critical liosoarchcs respecting tho l^attmle Itoligion, 
Berlin, 1796, 8vo. 

(58. Like tho Hindoos, the Thibotinns believe in a Ood 
who reveals himself in n threefold relation and form; ninl 
suppose a great ntinilxT of tmiiHfornmtiona of this deity, 
principally in las wrond elmnieter, Tl^*^ have, b(*siAea, 
various traditions respt‘eting tho origin ot all tiangs ; in- 
specting spirits, and their desex'nt into the vistide world: 
also with regard to the different epochs of the world, nm 
the migratiou of siitds. ^ ^ 

Ohineie, 

Binensis imperii Librl Classic! Sex e Sialco idiomate ia liil. insi 
a P. Fiuno. Kobl, Prag, 1711, 4to- 


* Bee, concerning the aymnoaonhists, Cta, Tnse. T, 27; reneemlofl 
Menon-Capila, Buddha, Calanus, Cw. de Blv. 1, 28 1 Timw. II, n. 
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t 1?he Obon-Kis)?* on« of tlic wicrrd booknof th»* Chincuc, inin^!at«c! 
by Patuku OAnui/, nml compared with ihA/hinc hc by 31. S)K 

GurGNXtt; with a nutiru cmiceming Y-Kiiiif, ftwothcr wicred book of the 
ChiiiCHc, 177*b 4to. 

f A Treutiritt »>n i^nmv pointn of the ChincNc Kdifirioa^ by Pathcr 
L oiTfioiUHD. Fnrthcriiinrf*, A Tnatims on nomo ititp««rt»ut poiaU 
roktivo tt» the .Mi-nitai to (Ihina. by Kathkh SAivtt; with 
Lctfcr«of M. ur, bianNnv, f»n the (‘hiiicnc FhtloMiiihy. Thcae three 
workH arc coutained in bt,ibtiit/}iii cd. Kottriiwi.r, 2 voIk. 

The workrt of C'onfuehM find ut hi-n diM*i|dcH, by Scilorr, 2 fit. p,^ Halk, 
8m 

Historia iddio^^ophin* firummrl\ 1Tit7, 4to. 

MKNoTrtKr, vv.l Mitcdtifit, infer HiitctHis }*hi!««>o 2 dinM, ConfiiHe 
proximnui, udhiit i*. SrANi'if.AH Jraii;:;, pt. I, Lnut, PttrUwr. Svo. 
1M2I. 

Aiiicf. liKMfMAt. t>n l^antacft.^fiiAtif* Jonni.il. duty 182n, PnriM,) 

KtAVKOTii'e MemoirH reiatin;^ to Akui, in the A^iatirndica Miuiraxifl« 
from IHIO. 

Hf.iiorr'H Article on (liititMO Idtcratiircy in the KncycIofMedie of 
Orlibcr and Ktvcli* Idth. vol. 

Wi.vr)tAOftMASN, t»<f. part of the lat. vob of hia work ; On phileaopliy 
itt thfi devdojmiciff of I'nivcfHjI lliabn^, 

Siitarntn FhihHopiitiii, «ivc nctentieHinenifla lAt expoaiu 
•tudio et op. i*KnaiK}(i Jtto;«friTAt Oitniivr. liEKrrrmcif, Piuiie* Eoitov* 
WONT, I*iiiii. t'oriM f r, i*. P, H«h’. Jean, /’om U}H7f folio, 

Oko, IkuK. thf.riNoKttb i^piMdiiicii dcietritiio reterttiu Hlnanim momli^ 
et pntcticfc, 1724, ^vo, 

t'Htt, Will, rir, ttnit lode Situntm p!ilbw*nphift pme|le3,/Viifir7/, ITild. 
Third rdllioii, with notetiiif b\Nfin M, ffttL li^d, 4f»». 

J. 2)r. HkNm (’aHIVxiVN, MelliehlHHmi MeidiilH Siiieniitim pontf W 
focium i*hllom» 2 »h«H, I7;t/i, Hvo, 

Dk Pacw, HeehereiuM philMi«o|iiitf|itraa]trir>i FiOptienn et liMChitifdi« 
JSfriin, 277f*, 2 VmIh. 

Bruftii« Uidiifiunrt of I'hinaand Indian 2*hibiiiopfiy, /brb’w, 

2888. 

Mdmoirra cofier-fiiftht rHintiiire, Ira Briene<M, lea Arta, lea Mmnra, 
lew UaAWo# doH (‘Idnoiri, jur Ich Miiudotiitiiirea do I'dkln ^AWTiir et 
d'antroNb ITTfi dl, 4 voN, 

Cf.Jho DiaarriaLioitH of I)k OrioNrA nnit ofhrm, in ilio Mi^molrondi 
t'Acnd. 4m Imrripl. ml. XXV, XXVff. XXXVI. XXXVill. 

The worka of CoNrt^ctim. eonUlnimc the origiitiil text, with e iimii* 
litionky Kaimiinan, AVroMi/wrep 1800, 4l0, 

XurtKirit, M8molroa Ih'latira 8 1'Aalo tAaUt, Mug. from 1S10}« 

MoiftieoWy On Chtucae Idtemtore tin Uto Aakile Joumnl), 

6B. Tbo moiit MU'ioiit nilitnnti .if tho Ukinrim wm dsitld* 
and Batriarehal. M> in cunaidniod aa the founder of timr 
rrik^ua wonhip. They adorrd, orurinatly, Haaven (Idati ;) 
andtba Supfeino Mairter (Sdbang'DQ, wm iiifWov apirita 
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orgeiii. Supe«.siitious iniaghiationB ctmiiecied with ahlro* 
i(jgy, {lemoHB, aud magic*, wore introduced at the fall of 
tlie Empire under tint JL)f»cheu dyiuiHly. Jjm-KinB or Lao- 
Tfcieo, foumled a religioim necL w1ih*b calls the cHsenee of 
ail things .Duo or lieaKun,* and w hosts memherH folhnv an 
epieumui iiie. (i^snfucius), fsdher was 

a inandami of the kingdom of Lo, eoJhscltal, about tin* year 
<550 B.C., the traditloiiH of Eo and of LaO“Jla«‘e, per- 
ft‘eictl their rt‘]ighm and lawn, and gtsod maxims of moraiit-y 
loundcd on the social and domestic life of tin* nafitm. fie 
so entirely (‘oiifined iiinasclf to praetieul things, that not a 
sijigh* doctrine respecting the deity and imna.Halitu in to be 
iruced in his wriiitigs. Ills style is exireinely laenuie. His 
school was very numerous. The ino.-t 4*mim‘nt c»f his disei- 
pies was l)su4ze. (^leucius) gave a greater 

extensiou to the iloeirincs of (‘oiifueins, A great liundaTof 
id<*as Uiiss<al from Lidia and Tldhet iatti China; hence arose 
the (1um‘se HmUlhimu, which became mingleil with the old 
]a»ptdar ri*ligi<m. Bcieulille culture lias renniimal sialionnry 
in China tor ages. Why h- Cfhe Japanese follow uualogoua 
tlmdrineH). 

Prmiatifi, 

AathoritirHj The Saeml HeriplnrcH, llerwlehij^, Plala, Arblotlsu 
1l)io<1oriiH SintbiM, Xciiophcm (!yrop , Slmhn, PhUjireh , X' ) Ulf ■?«»»* 

/mrjMtif* or <’hnid(!}in (imoh’S; ihe same, with mhlnh<n«, h^v Fm 
TATuiC’trs, Nova do llnivowis Pliiheojihi.t, IV/o/. |fu*ri f»d, ; mal 
pnldidiod by »Si‘ANai-;Y, In his Fliibmopida tUtifiUalM frtjm nous 
Ci.ruum. 

Tiiom.i? Hym-i, Ifinforla Kell^ionis vebaann iNa 'anna oorunKiM 
Magorum, 17ia}-4 ; now tdiiiim, JTne. 

55i':Nn*AvFHTA,<hivrrtgo do 5SoroasN‘e. cum^ a aU Ikm flg'idn^iiniei, 
physiques, ct inornies, dtM‘o laVnluirur, hs reiYnnouirH da niHo litdb 
giuux qifll a ^tahli, ofc., tmiluii- ea Fmacuis nor L»rmi»ud'/e’nd, i^m 
dos rcmarqim^ «st aefompii^nff do idu^'h-iirs fraiU'w poiftn's^ h rn-lulodr Iwi 
muih'res qul on aont Fobjet; par M. Kim in; Fi,niu»N, - 
nil, 4io. 

t AKqemLarid Forenra, Memoirs on the IVrom, ihe Wrlllrif», ind 
tha ?hilaso|d»i<‘jd Sysfem of J$*irimsn<ri lit fh«? !Memoir**sok flTeiii!. d^ 
Inserjpt. XXVlLii. iif»7andHqf|.; XK.\, XXNL XXXIV, XXXVIL 
XXX lx, XL; aud la ilio M^mairoa du yuc*ni{itrc> %ith XXX ati4 
X X X V , p 

^ According to Home, thlH last k llie Ihiddha of ih® Ifindoon, and tht ^ 
ramo with fho Hamamaa»Codom*^f lb® Bimniti Qi itt, 

^ Bommaua Cudont,** 
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[JonkhI, a Letter fo M. A— du p— , eonfainVnpf a Critique on 
hi?j iraiiHlation of Uu- -ittrUnPoil to Zorojii^fur, LttnfL 1771, 8vo. 

C. P. Mkinhiis, lie Zoroa'?rU\ ii.l, liuftriiia, ct Librw; In 

the Kov. Coinififiit. SfH\ Si'iciit. ObttiiiL'. vmL VHI, IX ; ami Comm, de 
vuriirt rcliL'ionmu Por.sinim in tlm Cuiainonf. Soe. 

niiltiim-, cl. phil. I, L7, ft. Hqq.; .sqq,; and, conucndiijij 
Siuroahtcr. in tim !{il»nuih. PIiiltK. tniu. IV, )u ti, 

T. C'JI. TV'iriiJ.N'. (’Hnniii'iifuf. cl»j Uc1i:ri«ni«'ni ^fjroa>itrlearnra apnil 
exfcrjn vc-itij^hf^ j In the Xnv, Comm. Htic. Sficiit. (toLf. tom. 
XL XIl. 

Thi: ih '<‘4\Tm, or Rvred wriliiigH of the andent Perdan prophetij, 

Ifrideiln r ; .lijlirbudi, Fdir. arfidc.L.v Urothu*^!*, Ld|M. Liter. 
l^i.% p. Ifd. Tiimm k k. iliiiiriial t\vn .^unuitK, l ; An. “ I)c Sm*y.” 

The Si'hulMiaiufh of rirdfid, in fh»i work of ; Tim ILiok of 

flic lu nii-rtol ^ol. H*rlin^ ISHl ; ^vo. 

Hammiji, .Ltuin.il of Vienna, v»1h. H, si, 10, lUsK, On the 

nntiqnily itiid attibfntitaty ot the KemLAuKta ; the Ocrinaii tnmduliou 
l»y IIaof.n, Ihrlut^ Ihiid. 

f 4. O. UnoiiK, The SiM'rcd Tmrlitlnn; or, A nnnpklo %Ht«m of the 
Itdiyioii Ilf the andciit BacfriaiiH, .MfiinH.mifl PorMirinH, or the people of 
^i>nil« FtiWf/i m thr IbitO, b^o» Parlieularly p, 453aiidiqq. ; 

uMil the wiirkH of the tiaine iiuth«»r eniinieratcd H 06. 

AMiiilic ilcHrardoH, vol. VIU ami IX, 

On flt«' Aullo'iitidty of the fmoka of j’Sr.nd commit also, f DtniLK, 
Mnnuitl of the Minttiry of PhiioKopliy j f SSkiitoA, DiHJH'rtntininpiihUshed 
l»y Wma’kmi*, VAt.RMTiA, Travels; am! KitHKiNie. Oix^rniition on the 
PanwcM, in thu second vol. ot the Lifer iry Hoeiety of Ihonhuy. 

70. Tlir rrltKion <if tlic tiiiHoiit PiTMijiitH (Par-u*H) waa 
thii woraliip ojf liro iir of tin* rlomiqilH, in uLirli liro tvaa 
HViulndiriil <if tho UiMty. At ii I.Mri* prdud, in thntiimJuf 
tilt! (tr«Tk«, the wnrNliip \vaH iduintCtMl into the 

adoration of <ho stur.H (Haln'inni). ort|HMM»llv of tho aint ond 
of tho inortiin^-filar. 'I’hiH riTif^iofi wnn by a 

aunflo ttinfc nmji'Htir olmra«‘L»r; ita pri«»Hti w<*n» oallod Miqri. 
iioroantor a Mojlo by oirth, refopttuni tlio r©H* 

gion of tbo AIocIoh, whirb, tirigiimlly ctmihiotl to the wonthip 
offirfii, had boon maflifh»d to thi* wdrahtp of tho auu and the 
planetais Tliia aorahip atindvoa to the pn^sont day in Indie 
etnong tho Pafain a, who wow drivt*n out of Peraia by the 
Mahometani; and wlto prcUnid to bo at ill in |>oaiieiaion of 
the aaored booka of Sfonmator. Thia pliiioaopher 'lived in 
the time of Ouachteab {Dariut lfy$iftMpe$), Ue eamti^ 
eiiateiiee of e supreme behg, alUpowerful and etmiil 
(Z$mm i e« from whm huve 
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eternally proeeM^ded, by bm creative word (Utimftr), two 
priiunidm, OmMzd and Ahriman; Oriinnsd {Omwmden)^ 
l)i*ing pure anti infinite Wwilonn and PcHed itm, the 

Oeator of (‘very j^oixl thing; AliHnmn the priiieiplt* of 
darkneni and tivil, n])])nsfd to Onnu/.d, eitlnn’ originally, nr 
in eometpnniee of bin fall. To iliirt bt*lii‘f are attiu’hed 
respecting the enn Hiding effort a and ereatioim of tht*He two 
powers; on tlni universal dominion ultimately resemnl for 
the good priiu'ipie, and the return ofAhrhnun during four 
periods, each ol* whiiHi is to last thriH* Ihousund years on 
the good and tin' (^vil spirit s {AmHlhu^^^nnfn, Frffrm^^ 
and Dmus)^ and their ditfertmees of st‘\ and rank; mi the 
aonb of men (Ff‘rJ<rH), wliidn ereaftal by drmu/al before 
their union uith thi» Inaly, have tln‘ir habitation in the 
beavims; and wliieli ultinialel\% acetmling as in this world 
they have serviul Ornin/d or Ahrinmn^ pass after death into 
the d\v<*ilings cd the ble^Med, f»r im* predplialed into (ihi»cu» 
rity fmally^ resp(‘ding tlie fiitun* resurri'dion of the 
lioIii(‘s of il!i‘ wicked after the victory of Unnu^^d and tlio 
re.d oration of all things, Such, with sonu’ UHia’iic precepts, 
are tlie Ir'ading ^^lbjcds of their sailed books, llie one* 
irim^sof ]^oroa<^’fer had an evleiisivo iidlueucc, owing to tlio 
principles of demonology and magic. 

Vimhhmm. 

Attihorltias; Tlas BrH|ihir(r«, inmlams MliMitun, It, 2a; Birntw* XVI, 
p. TSa, Oasacii.j Kaiji, mW, Msth, hlo V ; <?iv. ihi lOv, I, I, 
41 ; 11 , 

Bkhohi rimUlsilra, In tint wtsrk ftf HcAtioKR, l>« f titctalanean Utm* 
portim; nad In fAimic. Hihl. XIV, |», ITT*; am! tlm wt^rk hpclf 
(prnhabiy mi anthcutic , cmliibd. Aiul«|iiimi» « tatiu« Orld# ; ruliIbhiTd 
in Fn. Jo. Amn Aaliaahat* Varr. vd. XV tl, nas-^^iinii 

»uhMcr|imntly). 

f Alia. h. Hcinii/ra, On thr* C1ia!ilraii««, tn the ilrfHTiery oC IlIhUeiil 
Lltcmturc, puhlUhisl by Ktcaimiis, v«l, VIII nral X, 

BTAfU^iU l*biHw«|»lda OrUaitalU In tierhh opp. i'hlfns. 

t Fa, MmrrEit, Hdiaion of tbo llftb>‘b«iiMm, Vi^patk li^l: lt<»» 

Jo. Jac. WAasEii's Works bolor® rcf«frcil t«, 

7L The Clmldimni WTre clevnttal to the w*oniliip of the 
itars and to astrology ; th(‘ imtftre of their clitimto and their 
country disposing tliem to it, Tha worship of Ih® itam wiHT" 

^ Theses boon mmpmdH m iht Mm§ of th» Fkloalila 
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romoA by tbrm nnd ^\i<i('ly (lis*-if‘ininaicfb <"vc*i» ftiihf^f^qucntly 
t<) tho OhrjVti.'m vviu niidvr tin* name of HtiMfsm, The* 
loarnod cnst<*. a|i|»ropriat*'d to flit* ajipt llation of 
rhaUloaiiH, had a ooririiit niiinbrr td* 

fiU'ts, anti t*aiTio*l to a trr»*af lofi^lh tho dt'lnnhe t<ea*iicr tif 
aslrolo^y. Tntlt'r tin' Mi.piiv of tin* f\ ivia/m, thin cai^to 
loHt nnu*ii of it.-- n'l ilit. thrtaiijh tlu* influfia'o *»f thi* AIngi, 
aiif! tM*asi‘tl tt» iittinnpt anytliing Imi otuiiiiHni-plaoi,* triokn i>f 
divination. I’iio <*o.^n»oi't*uy of iiinl tho j)n‘ti»nd*‘tl 

rhaitioan orarloa (alltou'd to hv apotTj jitiaJ), aro otidinitly 
tht‘ jtrtaliirtiiMhs td* antdiit'r ago and oinintry* Tlio principal 
divinity tjf tlii^ tiafinn waH calk'd XV/. Tla* falili'.*< rrluied of 
Itiiii by till' protoiakHl IlfrosuH d«» not dm*rvc rtTiiai. 

AfitkoriticH? llookHOf Hrrnikifim, liK Ib Manfftionli 
tinea i*t A|*uletfr.umti«*a ffrai4:tneiifi» «f tltikioiift mithoritys DitHioniii 
siiMtluK (wiih fkyacH in fhr (Vmm. frkic. (iitt, V* VI, 

VI 1 » i'lutatTlil iHiH ri I*<irphyrlua Ifo Almliiiifntl&, iliiiibtlchiin 

Do I'd^jriiai, tana rp, I'nrpkyrii ed. Til. Oal»« Oaetm, 

foi„ ftrira|ipihi}i*( Ifkruglyptik'H. I»r. at cwl. Du l*At?w, TViv*. 
I7*J7« Ita, Tlt^mf^*Unm III Flum ?ATftlcti notrado UiUvemiif 

vu\ Fnrtfr, IMU. 

Fn. A Kin Srataa, d'k^vidliien, iii?« Vetenim fterfptnrum il« mb. 
Kjtrypfl eminri»'iituril vt frairmtiitA, ifuihtt^ *1 voIh. Kvo. 

Aihak. Hritctimi, iKftipUH J^orntr^ folio, at 

IlM'liieU#* I'nttiiiiiiilitK, lin'fi- Hlfid, fouo. 

.iAtiMiKHKi, rntif)H'f,f}i A'laytitlatntiii, Frane/*. od Vimlriuh 
I vt.U. Hv»». 

tV»NHAi». Adavi <N»nnn, do Hnjdf'tifiii, mditbmr, alqwa invrnttK 
I^Kypfiofiiiii. (In bin KxeOMfaft. ftsfrgett, p. p;». 
t A. llKr‘M.iKV, On rhe Fliikw»pl>y of tlio Atidont EKypMniw; in 
in Aefrt riiilo^'iphftftiiti. tl, a.M*, xfjti. 

Hk Vavw, ibrlirreht'M Fhitomiphffpioii nur Iom Kiryptifim «t )o« 
Idnoia, /ItaAVi, I7i*t vok bvo. (An KngHiih traiadiinon, % voli, 
vn. 17Wfi. 

t il. MKiKKim, mi tim HItifofjr of the Itctlglofi of Uio 

nefenlK, portleiiliirly llm Ktrvptiiwiii. UMmu* 177®, hvo. On tho 
romhipof AnftimK in hU l*iMk«j*oiihirnt Mlnrolinitioii, tmirt I, p. ISO; 
id MVoitl timtiiiCM by tko unuio its ilio Comm. Hoc. UOUlim. I7S0*» 
»**00. 

f F. V. jbxftfiintT TM^otfKo, Cklrln ind BocmUn, Bwl ind BMk, 
rss, Sro, et ibovc it 3 .h. ^ 

t C* P. Momns, HyuilKilieia Wlodoin of tbo %fpysnib tte* MmiBk 
US, Sm 

*-'*"■ — .i..m||||ii 

> A contempofftr? of Almndor tfco OmAi 
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f ?. J. S, Too®!;, Essay on tl»o EeUgioa of the Ancient Kgvptiauii 
and Greeks, 1793, 4te. 

Job. Cuubtuhi, Gattkiiku, Do Tlieo^onilV /K-yptieruni ad ilero. 
doUim, in Comm. Boe. Gotliu*'. vol. T ct TIL IHj \ 

ImmorfalUatiB animorum syruholo iK*ryidiiu‘D, Vid. IX. , ^ , J 

f Ciii'TZEH, IlelijLfionH of Antkiulty (cited above, at the iieuu fd' 

§ 66), et Commeutati,. llero(iotea\ c. il* * , , , 

IlEEiiKN, Ideen, eio. Hceoml pari, Heeond edition. (In Boiuirt fruiw* 
lation of Ifeereu’H p|t. *J49, and reij.) 

BEYFFARTir, Rudlmeuia llicrfiLdyphiets. l.Stld, He. 

Bir OAKDiMiK WILKIN-BUN, lildory of the Aiident l^yptian^, 5 vein, 
8vo. 1847. 

Bcnhkk, iE 4 ^.\picnB La,irc in der W<dl;j;t‘<ehiHiP% iL^Mdii 

plaec in iiiH<irv, {ranslufed by rcdfrelL v<d. L >^’vo. L’'*’>o, 

>rhe Lev. Jm’iN Kknhck, Aneient Ke.nd nndir fin/ iniar.eth-*. *J vnL. 
8vo; and lierudotuH, books ii and iii (the and din* 

sertatiouH, Bvo. 1S41. 

BiiAunK'H Karl, V History of K*ry|d, 8vo, 1«fH, 

See alHf> the tollowiuii,'' works mi Lsrypt ; Hi L''‘>|»t; i 

Gau; iiiNirroi.u etc.; i^FAiF’s IIi**ioo,t>j4iieu, A'/Lo-A. l-’JL^vo. ; the 
ereat w*ork ufiiie Lnindi Oimitii^'-ion, by ordi i' of Xapoivoii i ibi? work 
of iiOHKi.MXf, and varioiw roiM Ut works on Kyyid. 

7:5. T!h* iv-fVjdinnH wviv. a iiatnia highly lymnrknlili' IHr 
Hh' anii<|iiify ot* tln ii* eivili/utiotu tiinl tln^ of nil 

Ihoir MoninrHtMh'Ui. Tin ir priests, wlni luniH'd a 
cUHio, wt»r<* tl*n wd(* drpn'.li.M‘i**s id Hu* Binyrtn *»f lyHain 
yUi’Hftl laKikrt writti ii in biorti^lvjdilr.sy It is vorv tllirunilt 
to did ermiiw 'with wHniiily, to tin* wiuii of r\iHt}i]ig 

roeordii, m what wimiHtrd tiudr ni\f*irHuiis Lnowh di^o (AW** 
ifm<? doctriiuO. Ititrolmidy iiml a rofortiny to tho popular 
religion {Ktnime doctrine), wliieh milhorim'd tlie morsliip . 
of the eoiiHiidkiiouB {StiitnHm)\ liiul that of eertnm fiiiitnala 
{Ffdkdmm)^ hh ayiuholh'id ef the lorifier; of eruaiu deifted 
liorocH (Tltaui or’ThoL ItenueB, lloniH); and hiMthy nmiu** 
taiiiod thodoeirino of the MeteiiipHyehosiH* Their liivimtiei ; 
Ibis and OniriH, represented i\m prineiph'a, nude ntnl femiik. , 
Tho peeulmr dmracter of the mudry yeeiim to havo mm ;; 
riHO to, and encouraged, m the prinelpal w'ieneea of tlit; 
Egyptians, geometry and astronomy; to wbieh welC^unitdl': 
astrology mid other superstitions, highly popular mdih Iht ;J 

* See t Hssaw, fbmights on the Folirf, tit. af 

AndwU (in IkwtPfi Work*, Boba** lran»%iiUbm, 6 vidu, Svad| 
tiu*. articks of tlio Now Litmry Journul of LH|wlc, Mas, I 
l!» on tiio reerni aitompis supkki iks bkroilyphlisi* 
iUiioa IL 123, 
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people at lar^ro. It ib impoj^riblc to define •with aeeumcy 
tiie the pnecfts niay hav** made in the above 

seieuees; but, pn viotas to their inten^oum? with tin* Greek**, 
j 'we cannot t^uiielude them to have been posachsed of any 
Inif^h (leifi’ee of uumtul euUivation. 

tin* ibniidatio]! of C»i*ieeo4'i:jryMtian kin^^dom, the 
eivili/ation of the. t\\o raecH wna eonibined; and I his eireum- 
Htaiieo rendi*rs yet nioiv difiieult any C'Xplanatioii of the* 
mysteries of the* aiieient esott*rie cluctriiieH, ami the fiirmcr 
hilbilH of the original inhabitants, 

Thr HihrtrH, 

tlm of the Old : tha Intmdar'tloim to the Old 

*P<sliinu'Hf liy r.ii.iinouv, ha Wi.m;, and othiTs; and tlm t'ommMe 
taries on eiedi li(«uk, us fer iiiHiuiwa these ou Juh, Provwrhs, au<l the 
hi a'i'iiml. 

Ki,.\vn JosKPiri Oj»rni, r«I, TlA^’ritKAwr. A7ti^tfL 172a, 2 voU folio. 
P 1111 . 0 .VIS di ii.KT h|icm, ltd. Mami.fv, M vok fo). LnmL 1742. 

♦Ins, F«. IhaatKh Iiifred. ad IliMor. ridlos. Ilehwor. liatm, 1702, 
hvii. Kdif, ruii iid.’ifrt, 172!, 

f Fuiro. .tNou. llltiiory of ihoI*hi!o»ophy of the Ancient 

lliihrtfWH, fhiff. 1 7rs», 'Ifo. 

\\\ WAtuu utoN'H hivitirt hcjaitfon of Moftca, now edition, 

17f>rt, ft vhIs, Su», Hiippleitirtit, 17s8, Hvn, 
t lies. Kh. dFursAfu m, t^rUom on the HooIch am! tho Phllos<»idiy of 
Momcs, fh'ttfmtnt'k, 1702, Hvn. nnd 17H.'I. 

t JoH, Mav, Mkjhafmm, Tim Mosnh? hnw, f'mntif* m thr 1770- 
1770, a voU Mvo. .Ww rdhhm, 177fi iuni l'*e;k 
J. K. Ki.K!«kkk, Wririti|;;s o( ,1 vul«, Hvo., 177R“Hd, 

Doctrhm of .Icmik tlo* hoti of Sirn<*li, cxtuMitidod by hianr., with a 
ircRtl«o of II. NliMi Vi U, 17^2! hn'Otol ediiturt. 
t W. A, Tfm.kh, Tle»tMh»'« of the fir^t AjLfcM, ric. Jrm, 1802, Svo. 
t C. A, !aN»r,MAS,v, thi the Ihiok Ardtd», IVUtnih, Ihll, Hvo. 

JfvL Futn. WiN/,rM, hn PhittiH. Mfimli in libro Haploaiiso, qom 
focatwr HnlfimonlH, iTxynshlt, I'lVM. 1811, 4 to. 

C. Fail). HTAi'iituN, Outline at, do hruplictar. Ilelirioor. HcNStrlttl 
Morali, (fM 172H, 4to. 

f J. JAiia*« llihi, Archieoloffy, y't'enm, U&O; iceond edUi<»», 
1S17-18.^ 

t liAa Hmr BhviD, On the Holiidon of the llebrewe heforo Mom 
fertin, 1812, 8ira 

, t Paxk Burnt Anrx, DlwiorUitiofi on the two dnt MrtM of Uie Ifeiile 
Hleiory, etc, in the Iftriiutr MomUmhrift^ 1804, Noe. Ill end IT| 
and mil No. Ill, 

f Piiii*, EtmtAffiTf On the M/ihoe of the Delnfiu 
YTiteititv. Xoheteth oeeptletM De Somiiio Bone^ OMqf. 

CMhWhte dec loraeiitea* ' 
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73. The Hebrews or Israelites have transmitted to us, in 
their sacred WTitings, which belong to different periods, the 
most ancient philosophical dogmas on the creation of the 
world, on the providence that governs it, and on the origin of 
sin by the fall of the first man : lastly, they have traced out a- 
very distinct system of monotheism. The writings of Moses 
contain ideas and maxims of wisdom, but no system. The 
book of Job is a didactic poem. Their kings, Bamd and 
Solomm, were men of great experience and of great practical 
wisdom. They, as well as the prophets, have treated chiefly 
of morality under gnomical and sententious forms. But 
it was only at a later period that tho Jews attended to 
philosophy properly so ccufled. (ISoe § 195.) 

The Flioeniciam^ 

Sanohoxiatho, and the authors who wrote upon him. Fragments of 
Books attributed to him in Euseb. Prasparat. Evangel. 1, 10. 

Bancuoitiatho, Phoenician History, translated from the first hook of 
Eusebius, etc. with a continuation, otc. by Ebatosthknes Oyrenmus ; 
with historical and chronological remarks by 11. Oumbbhlanb, Land. 
1720, 8vo. 

H. Bobwell’s Appendix concerning Sanchoniathou’s Phoenician 
History, loud. 1001, 8vo, 

, 1), J. Baikb, Be PhoeuicibuB corumquo studiis et invontis, Jamu 
1709, 4to. 

J. Miou. WF-tNUTOU, Be Phcotticum Litierat.nr{l, Mniiiinffcs, 1744, 4to. 

Sec also + Hekren (ideen, etc. I, 2), ami + Htjntku, lleligion of the 
Oarthagiulans, Copenh, 1S21, with t Bkllisbuann, On the Phoenician 
and Pumc Coinage, lierUn, 1812-XC. 

74, Tho J^lueniciaus, a commercial people, served, through 
their continual intercourse, with other nations, to dissemi- 
nate widely a knowledge of the discoveries oficcted in the 
arts and sciences. Nevertheless, their mercimtilo habits 
restricted* their own knowledge to tlio tdhritime art and the 
mathematics. The history and the doctrines of •Sancho- 
niatho* and of Oehus (Mochus, Moschus), are, at the pre- 
sent time, matters of much dispute. Thq^ coiwogonies 
attributed to them, as well as the popular religion of tho 
Phoenicians, are eminently^ material Posidonius, the Stoic, 
cites Moschus as the first investor of the doctrine of atoms. 
See Sext. EMPxa. adv. Mathem. IX, 363; and Sthabo, 
Geog. XVI, p. 757, 

^ Plato, Be Eopub. IT, p, 859. 


a About 1200 B.C 0)* 
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75 . Mrst Owilization offJie Ghreehs, their Mythical and 
Poetical Traditiom. 

See, al)ove, § 88, 1, &. 

Db Pauw, Eecherches PhilosopMques sur les Grecs, Berlin, 1787, 
4 vols. 8vo. (An English translation, 2 vols. 8vo. 1793^. 

+ Barthelemy, Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis en Gr&ce. 

Muller’s History and Antiquities of the Doric Race, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Ovford, 1830. 

T J. D, Haetmanit, Essay towards a History of the Civilization of 
the principal Nations of Greece, Leingo, 1796, 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chbiso?. Gottlob Heine, De causis Mythoram veterum Physicis, in 
Opusc. Acad. tom. I. 

+ 0. Ee. Oeeuzee, Symbolik (above § 66). 

4 E. W. J. ScHBLLiNO, On the Mythi, Traditions, and Philosophical 
Maxims of the first epochs of the World; in the Memorabilien of 
Paulus, No. V. 

4 H. E. G. Paulus, Chaos a Poetic Fable, and not an Era of 
physical cosmology. In his Memorabilien, No. V. 

t Ee. Ast, On the Chaos of the Greeks, in the Journal of Arts and 
Science, 1808, vol. I, part 2. 

Greece was gradually^ rescued from barharism, and ad- 
vanced to a state of civilization, by the means of foreigners. 
Colonies from Egypt, Phosnicia, and Phrygia, introduced 
inventions and arts, such as agriculture, music, religious 
hymns, fabulous poems, and mysteries. It cannot be doubted 
that, in like manner, a great number of religious opinions 
and ideas must have migrated from Egypt to Greece. The 
only question is the degree of influence we should allow to 
these adventitious materials, the manner in which they 
became naturalized in their new country^ and how far they 
were lost, or not, in the civilization and mental culture 
which they contributed to fonrf. It is true that the Greeks 
possessed jiiot only a rare aptitude for civilisation, but also a 
high degjree of mental originality, the consoquoneo of which 
necessarily was, that whatever inventions and ideas they 
acquired from foreira nations speedily assumed among them 
a newjpirnd original character; the more so, because there 
was no sacertlotal race, no division into castes, no despotic 
authori^ to obstruct the advances of society, the develcm- 
ment of *the mental powerg, and the perfectibility of the 
mind’s products. 

The religion of the Greeks, notwithstendmg the 
forms which it assumed in mdbt of its mythi (f;h<i miming 
of which was indetenninate), presented ^ substeca io 
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engage and exercise the curiosity of the human mind. The 
poets laid hold on these materials, and employed them with 
genial Art. By these latter a sort of assthotic-spiritual 
culture was established, which served as an introduction to 
scientific culture. Among those who in this respect exerted 
the greatest influence, was Orpliem;^ by his religious hymns, 
his imaginations respecting^ cosmogony ; by tho introduction 
of mysteries, and by certain mom precepts.® Muscbus^ by 
his poetic description of the region of the dead, — ^Homer^* 
by his national epic poems, which present us with a lively 
and faithful picture of the manners of ancient Greece, 
and contain besides a multitude of mythological recitals,* 

> About 1250 B C (?). 

2 Editions of Orpheus; those of Escuenbach, Traj. adJRhm, 1680; 
Gesneb, Lips. 1704 ; SauxErDEB, Jenn, 1803 ; Hebmann, L^ps. 1805. 

Do Orpheo atquc do Myatoriis iEJgypliorum, auctoro K. Ltckb, 
Hafnia^ 1786, Svo. Cf. Jos. Gottlob Sohneideb, Analecta Cntica, 
Twjecti ad Viadrmt, 1777, Svo. (Ease. I, sec. 4.) Wagnbb, MythoL 
soc. 344, sqq. 

0 A. Lobeck, Do Carminibus Orphtcis, Biss. I, 1824. 

G. H. Boi'HE, Orpheus Pootarum Qmcorum autiquissimus, Qmting. 
1825. 

On tho Mystc]dcB, see Eusf.b. Prsepar. Evan. II, 3, p. 61 ; Mexnsb’s 
V erm. Phil. Schriften, Th, III, § 164, fl*; S. Croix, Rcchorchcs Hist, 
ot Critiques sur los MystiircR, 2nd edition, cd. Be Sacv, 2 vols, Paris, 
1817; Otjvaeoe, Essay on tho Mysteries of Elcusis, Htrashourg, 1816; 
and liOBBOK, Be Mysteriorum Grmcorum Argumentis, Biss. I, III, 
Rsgiomont 1820, 4to; with tho Mythological works of Cbeuzeb, Babb, 
and Voss, mentioned above. 

» About 1000 B.0 (1>. 

* Che. Glob. Heykb, Bo Origin© et Causis Eabularum ITomcri- 
oarum. Nov. Comment. Soc. Sclent. Goti vol. VII. 

t tr. E. Rothi, On llomeris Idea of a Supremo Bcity, G&rlitz, 
X768, 4to. 

C. BdTTiasE^ Quam vim ad rellgionls cuUum habuerit Homerl lectio 
apud OroBcoB? Ouhen. 1790. - 

0. Gum. Halbkabt, Psychologia Homerica, ZUUicliau, 1706, Svo. 

K. H. W. VdLOKEB, On the ^pvxr) and tUwXcp of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, etc. Oimm, 1825, 4to. ^ ^ ^ 

Fb. Guil. Sturz, Be Vostigiis Doctrinse de Animi Immortalltate in 
Homeri Carminihus, Prolusionea I-— III, Qsfa, 1704—1707, 4to. 

J. Feed. Dblbeuok, Homerl rellglonis quse ad bene beateque viven* 
dum fherit vis ^ Magdsh. 1707, Svo. ^ 

J. 3>, SoHULZE, Bens Mosis et Homeri comparatus, Idps. 1790, 4to. 

t Fbaouxeb, On the Gods of Homer; in the M4m. de I'Acad, des 
Inscr. tom. IV. 

Gust. Gadolin. Be Fato Homerico. Ahaa>, 1800. Svo. 
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Hesiod,' by the collection be made of tbe* sacred mytln 
(forming a system of theogony and cosmogony,) and by 
originating a great number of new ideas on morals,® — 
Epimenides of Crete,® and Simonides* of Ceos, with the 
lyric and gnomic poets, and the authors of fables (-Ssop), 
belong to the same class, as having rendered to their country 
the like services.® 

Practical and. Gnomical Wisdmn. 

C. G. Hetns, De Zaleuci et Oharondse Legibus atque Institutes. In. 
his Opusc. Academ. tom. II. 

t On the Legislation of Solon and Lycurgus, in the Thalia of 
SCHTLLBB, 1790, No. XL 

Jo. Fe Buddei Sapientia Veterum, h. e. Dicta illustriora Septem 
Grsecise Sapientum explicata, Hedoe, 1699, 4to. 

t G. Aua. Heuhakn, On the Seven Sages ; in the Acta Philosoph. 
No. X. 

f Is. DE Laeuey, History of the Seven Sages, 2 vols. Boiterdam^ 
1713»16, 8vo. augmented by the remarks of Delababbb m Beaumab- 
CHATS, 77ie Hague, 1734, 2 vols. 8vo. (French). 


Jo. Fb. Wagheb, De fontibus Honest! apud Homerum, Zmneh, 
1796, 4to. 1 About 800 B.O. 

3 HEiBsn Introductio in Hesiod! Opera et Dies, in qua Hesiodi phi* 
losophia exponitur; (in his edition of Hesiod, Lugd. Bat, 1613). 

t L. Waohlee, On the Notions of Hesiod respecting the Gods, 
the World, Man, and his Duties, Minteln, 1789, 4to. 

+ Wagneb, Homer and Hesiod, 8vM), 8vo. 

Oh. Glob. Hevne, De Tlieogonia ab Hesiodo condita; in the Nov 
Comment. Soc. Gott, vol. VIII. 

Chfh. Abssbebgeb, Adumbratio doctrines Hesiodi de origine Hcrum, 
Deorumque Natura, Brlang. 1794, 8vo. 

f Letters on Hesiod, by Obeuzeb and G. Hebmanh, ZeipS'. 1813, 8vo. 

C. G: Eissner, Tho Theogony of Hesiod, LeipA, 1823, 8vo. 

® t 0. F. Hetnbtgh, Epimenides of Crete, Leipa, 1806, 8vo. 

PETf GsBHirDDKBBi, Diss. de Shnonide Ceo, poeU et philqsopho, 
Ultrajecti, 1768, 4to, • 

^ See the article Siuonxdes in Batle^s Dictionary. 

® Ulb. Ahbb. Bhobe, Do Yeiorum Poetarum Sapientilt Gnomich, 
Hebrmorum imprimis et Onecorum, Hafnia, 1800, 8vo. 

J. Cohty DyigT Piss, de recondite. Vetorum Sapientift in Peetis, 
AUdouf, 1655, 4to. 

Eli. WEiHEim AIEBI Diss. de Poetarum Fabulis Philosophise involuoiH 
Ulmm, 1749, 4to. 

Chb. Glob. Heyne, Prog, quo lisputantur nounulla de SU9lo«ei Hifi 
Diseiplinam publicam privatamque vetustissimorom Poetarum dooMut 


morali, 


1764, 4to. 
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76 . In the legislative systems of the Greeks, particularly 
those of Lycurgus, Zaleucus, Charondas, and Solon, we 
observe a high sense of liberty, a profound observation of 
the human heart, and great political pmdenee md expe- 
rience The sentences of the Seven wise Mon,* and the 
ancient Gnomic poets, contain, it is true, nothing more than 
rules of practical wisdom, expressed mth energy and con- 
ciseness; but they evince, even at this early period, an 
advancement in civilization, and a maturity of reason ior 
the pursuits of science, whenever an occasion should pre- 
sent itself to facilitate their prosecution. 

* Prom the Xlilh to the LVIIth Olympiad. 
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PAET THE FIEST. 

FIRST PERIOD. 


GREEK AND ROMAN PHILOSOPHY. 

FBOK THALES TO JOHH OE LAMAS OXTS ; 1. 6. EBOM 600 
YEABS B.O. TO THE END OE THE EIGHTH CEHTUEY. 

^Progress of the vnd&retanding towards knowledge, tut without 

a clear perception of tke principles which should direct it 

Bbabdis, Oesehichte der Griechisch-KSmisclxeii PhiloBophie. 

Ckeu25BE’s Symbolik. (Above § 66), 

SohiiOssbr's Universaliistorische Uebersicht^ Part 1. 

OcTFRiRD HuiLBBy Prolegomena an einer wissencbaftlicber My<* 
thologie. 

77. Tho Greeks, who had derived from foreigners the 
first seeds of civilization, distinguished themselves above 
aE the other nations of antiquity, by their taste for poetry, 
for the arts, and sciences. The position of their country, 
their rdigion, their political constitution, and their love of 
liberty, contributed to develops, in all its originality and 
gran&ur, the native genius of their country. They thus 
were betimes matured for philosophy, and engaged in the 
pursuit of it, even from the earliest date of their political 
fiberty (§ 7^. 

78. A .philosophical spirit having been once awakened 
among the Greeks, continued to extend its dominion. They 
devoted their attention to the most important objects of 
soienoe ^heoMftically and practically); introduced method 
into thehf researches, forming a system of sisepticism in 
opposdtion to dogmatism, and^rarely failing to tkese 
speculfttivo iiiQuiries to purposes of real Hfe. The Cfreek 
thinkers have justly been regarded by succeedm ages, Ik 
models, as well few their spirit m research and jstwwagai- 
turn, as for the results to which these have led) hotwih we 
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manner and the matter of their philosophical inquiries ; but 
above aU, for a certain character of elegance and urbanity, 
and a command of philosophical language, which satisfies 
at once the judgment and the taste. 

79. Their philosophy did not arrive at this perfection at 
once; it began by disjointed speculations on the external 
world. The habit of reflection which grew out of these first 
essays, the diversity of the results at which they arrived, 
and the continually increasing sense of a want of unity and 
harmony in their conclusions, recalled wandering specula- 
tion to the contemplation of the human mind as the ulti- 
mate source of all certain knowledge; and philosophizing 
became more enlarged, more methodical, and more syste- 
matic. In after times, the discord of different systems, 
the prevalence of a subtile scepticism, the oppression of the 
scientific spirit under a load of historical erudition, even- 
tually diverted the mind from tho investigation of its own 
properties ; till the philosophers of Greece, having borrowed 
from those of tho East some of their opinions, in the hope 
of‘ attaining to something like positm knowledge, fell, 
instead, into eynereiim and mystiewm} It is true that the 
paHsionato enthnsiasm which mixed itself vip with this latter 
piiilosophy, belonged in part to tho natural character of the , 
Greeks. 

80. Tho history of Grecian philosophy may, therefore, 
be divided into three periods analagous to the ages of man ; 
his youth— his maturity — and his decrepitude. ^ Period the 
first : an ardent spirit of speculation, but with limited views 
and deficient in system ; from Thales to Socrates^ i. e. fipom 
COO to 400 B.C. Period tho second: a spmt of inquiiy 
more universal, more systematic; both domatigal and 

eal; from Socrates to the union of* the Porch and the 
Academy, i. e. from 400 to CO B.C. Period the third; 
cultivation of Greek philosophy by the Jews and the 
Eomans, and its declension ; philosophical learnigjj:, vrithout 
a philosophical spirit; sceptical apeculatiofis under a mow 
learned aspect, but speedily lost m mystic^ and enthiui- 
astical &ncies, and a6str(^6d by the union of Grecian 
literature with that of the Orientals: prevalence of Ohristi-^ 

* Synentim denotes teUi^c^ without digesting the oompound 
into a system. Mysticism admits the emotions and sensations as well 
as the Koason as a source of authority.— Bn. 
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anity ; from JElnesidemtss to John of Damascui ; i. e. from 
the year 60 B.C. to the eighth century.^ 

Authorities for the history of Grecian philosophy, 

81. These are twofold ; ^ direct and indirect. The first 
are the works of the philosophers themselves, of which 
oidy a portion have come down to ns entire, and for the 
most part consist of nnconnected fragments, which have 
inflicted on the learned a prodi^ous deal of labour to arrange 
and illustrate them. The mdirect sources consist in notices 
and information respecting the lives, the doctrines, and 
labours of the philosophers, which are to be found in sub- 
sequent writers of whatever description ; whether presented 
to us in detached and unconnected pieces, or in a more 
complete form, and with a sjrstematic arrangement. To 
this class belong : 1 st. The writings of philosophers which 
contain accounts of the theories of their predecessors 5 
among others, the works of Plato, Aristotlej^ Cicero (§ 1801, 
Seneca, Plutarch (§ 185), Sextus Empiricus (§ 189, sqq.), 
Simplicius ( § 220 ^ 2 dly.. The collection of Diogenes 
Laertius,* Phuostratus,® Eunapius the history of philoso- 
phy ascribed to Galen,® and that of Origcn;® with the 
coUections of the Pseudo-Plutarch,’ and of Stobmus.® 3dly. 

1 Consult also + Ast, Epochs of Creek Philosophy, in the Europa of 
Fb. SoHLBOSSii, voL ii, ]^o XL 

* Liooenes Laertius, Bo vitis, dogmatibus, ct apophthcgmatibus 
clarorum Philosophoruin, curd. Marc. Meibom n, 1692, 2 vols. 4to. 

Cur& P. Dan-. Longohi, 2 vols. 1739, 8vo. Lips, 1759, 8vo. Cun? 
Notis Variorum, cura Hubneri et Jacobktz, 4 vols. 8vo.Xipff. 1828-33. 

® EiiAV. Phhostrati Vitoo Sophistarum in Philostratorum Operibus, 
Or. et Lat. c. not. OiiEABii, Lips, 1709,*fo1. 

^ BxWArn Itttm Philosophorum ot Sophistarum, ed. Junius, Antwerp, 
1568, 8vo. Ed. CoMMBtiN, Heidelh, 1596, Svo. Ed. Sohott, QeimeSt 
1616, 8v(v Cum ISTotis WYTTENBAcn ot Boissonade, 2 vote. Svo, 
Amst, 1822. 

« Ox»AUDii Oalbni Liber rrepl tpiXotroij^ov iaropiac, in Hippocratia et 
Cfaleni Opvrihus ^ edit. Carterii, tom. II, p. 21, seq, 

« OBiaENis fiXo(ra^oifpej/a in Jao. Gronovxi Phes, Antiq. Or8ec.,tom* 

Jo, Chmi. Woot, Compendium Histories Philosophicse antiques, slve 
Philosophumena qum sub Origonis fiomine circomferuutnr, 1706 

l716,8vo. 

7 Plutabohus, De placitis Philosophorum, sive de Pbysicia UlIXoso- 
phorum decretis, ed. Chb. Dan. Beok, 1787, 8vo. 

8 7on. Stobjbx Eclogoa Ph^sicee et Ethiosa, ed A, H«L.BMKaN, GdiU 
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The works 4)f other Greek and Latin authors, such as 
Athenasus,' Aulus Gellius,* Macrohius,® Suidas.* 4thly. The 
writings of the ecclesiastical Tathers ; Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, Origen, Eusebius, Lactantius, Augustine ( § 232 ), 
IS’emesius, Photius (§ 235). 


CHAPTEE EIEST. 

FEOM THALES TO SOCEATES (fIEST PEBIOD OF 
GEECIAN PHILOSOPHY.) 

JPartialand Umystmatic ^e&uXatmi. 

IIenr. STEPHAnn Poesis Philosophica, Parw, 1673, 8vo. *J19ik 7^ 
vohjrruj, seu Onomici Poctte Gmuci. ed. Brunck. Argmt 1784. 4to. 
And tbo Works on tbo Seven Sages and the Legislators of the Greeks. 

Serno AoDiniANUS, Dc plaoitis Philosophorum ante Aristotelem, 
Milaut 1015, 4to. Op. Ge. Monalis, Vmtt, 1620, 4to. Ed. Cab, Phil. 
HBUCKiiit, lAps. 1766, 4to. 

f 3). TiEDKVAKjr, Pirst Philosophers of Greece, Leips, 1780, 8vo. 

t G. Gusi*. Fullebobk, On the History of the first ages of Grecian 
Philosophy. In his Collection, Ease. I. 

J. Gottl. Bohle, Comment, do Vctcrum Philosophonim Gnneorum 
ante Aristotelem conaniinilms in arte LogicOi. invcnicndll ct porficiendi 
Comment. Soc. Seient. QOtt. tom. X, 

Pman. Boutbbwbk, Do primis Philosophorum Orsecoruni dccretis 
physicis. Comment. Boc. GUtt. tom. II, 1811. 

KiEPHABaB, Sprllchc dor Biebcn Weisen Griechenlands, 1880. 

Oriechiftche Fragmento in i^rosa and Poesio. Gesammelt, 
fibersetzt und erlhutcrt Erstes Heft. Fragmcnte dcr Sieben Weisen 
&c. 1886. 

Waonbi^ Do Periandro soptom fwipicntibusannumcrato, 1828. 

Beo also the works enumerated above, § 76, on the Greek Mythology, 
particularly on Orpheus, Hohkb, and Hesiod, and the Gnomic poets. 


1702—1801, 2 parts in 4 vols. Sermoncs, Frai^f, 17Str fob 3Sld, Nio. 
Hohow, Xfp#. 1797, 8vo. 

1 ATKSNiBX Deipnosophintanim, lihrx XV, od. Oasauboit, hagd, 1667 
—64, 2 vols. fob Jo. fcioHWEWH^UHKB, Argent, 1801—7, 14 vols. 8vo. 
Cura DxNDonni, 8 vols. Hvo. Lipa, 1827. 

2 + Fragmcnte of the Histojy of Ancient Philosophy, dratTa from the 
Kights of Aniiua Geluus, Lmgo, 1786, 8vo. 

Kootes Atticm, Henr, Steph, 1686. Oeonov. Lugd, Batav, 1706. 
4to. etc. Cura Cohaadi, 2 vols. 6vo. Lipa, 1762. Cura Laow, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1824. 

» MACROBn Satumab od. Jao, Obokovius, i-wpef. BoA 1670, 8vo. B<b 
Zeunb, Xipe. 1774, 8vo. r* 

* The modern works on the history of philosophy among the Greeks, 
have been mentioned, § 88, 1, a md 6. 
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82. A spirit of philosophical research flAt manifested 
itself in some rude attempts in Ionia, made at the period 
when this country, colonized jfrom Greece, enjoyed the 
utmost prosperity.^ Thence it extended to some of the 
neighbouring colonies; subsequently into Magna Grsecia, 
until the conquests of the rersians and the troubles of 
southern Italy compelled it to take refuge in Athens ; from 
which, as a centre, intellectual civilization was disseminated, 
and, as it were, radiated over the whole of Greece. 

83. The starting-point of philosophy was the question 
concerning the origin and the elementary principle of the 
world : the resolution of which was attempted by experience 
and reflection in the Matter (Ionic school) ; and Form of 
perception (Pythagoreans.) The Meatio school opposed to 
each other the exj^erimental and mtellecfml systems ; which 
were combined by the Atomutie philosophers. Last of all 
came a Sophistical school, which threatened to destroy all 
belief, I'eligious and moral. 

84. But this progress of investigation was a sort of pre- 
lude to a more scientific philosophy, which by-and-by turned 
from the external olject to the internal stmect : from the 
world without to the mind within. Philosopmcal reflection, 
discarding poetical myths, applied itself to practical purposes, 
by the discovery of moral and political apophthegms, for a 
long time delivered in verse (Gmmoe^ whence phihsophia 
ffnomica sive sententmia; cf. § 76-76). In theory, men 
wandered, went from one hypothesis to another, until, in 
the end, they endeavoured to substitute for these a system 
of metaphysical knowledge. The earliest philosophers w^ere 
solitary, and without a school (Pythagoras nevertheless 
being an 8xcepti<m). Their notions were disseminated at 
first by oral tradition ; subsequently by writings ; which 
gradu^y disengaged themselves from poetic fictions. 

I. ^Speculations of the Ancient lonians, 

+ H. Kitobr, History of the Ionian Philosophy, Berlin, 1821, 8vo. 

Boutsbwxk, Dissertation referred to above, at the head of § 82. 

Thales, 

t The Abbb! De Oaitats, Inquijiy respecting the PhUosophl' 
Thales, in the H^znoires de TAcad. des Insoript, tom. X 
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Chr. Aim. Boiwjbrmni Animadversiones historico-critica de Tlialctis 
et Pythagorse historic^ ratione, 1760, 8vo. 

Gk)DOPB. PLOUcauBT, Bissert. de Bogmatibus Thaletis Milesii et 
Anaxagoras Clazomenii, etc. Tubing. 1763,* and in his Comment, 
Philos, Soloct. 

Gueb. Chph. Harlb^ Tria Programmata de Thaletis DoctrM, de 
Principio Kerum, imprimis de Deo, ad illustrandum Ciceronis de Nat. 
Deor. locum, lib. 1, 10, Erlang, 1780-84, folio. 

J. Pbid. Fla-TT, Difes. de Theismo Thalcti Milesio abjudicando. Tub, 
1786, 4to. 

3, H. Mtjlleb, De Aqua, principio Thaletis, AUd. 1719, in 4to. 

Fischek, De Hellenicea philosophise prmcipiis, atque de cursu a 
Thalcte usque ad Platonem, 1836 

t OoEsa, On the System of Thales. See above, at the head of § 2. 

85. Thales (603 C.), of Miletus, the most flourishing 

commercial city hi Ionia, improved himself by travel, was 
possessed of some mathematical and astronomical knowledge, 
and was ranked by his fcllow^citlzons among the Seven 
Sagos. Ho was the first Grecian who discussed, on prin- 
ciples of reason, the origin of the world. Water (ydmp)^ or 
humidity,^ was in bis opinion (formed in consoquonco of some 
empirical observations very partial in their nature) the 
original element («^X»})> whence all things proceeded;* and 
spirit (vi>d9) the impulsive principle. lie observed the 
attractive power of the magnet, and consistently with his 
theory, supposed the stone to have a soul. Everything is 
full of the oivinity.* It is not exactly known in what man- 
ner Thales associated the spiritual parts of his system with 
his material principle. Accordingly, the discussions which 
hk theism has occasioned commenced at a very early epoch. 
Among other sentences, they attribute to him that of 

Anammander and Plirrecyd^s. 

t The A»bb be Cana ye, Inquiry concerning Anaxlmandei? in the 
!M6molre8 do I’Acad, dee Inscript, tom, X. 

t Fb. SoHLEiERtfAOHEn, DissortaMon on the PhiloHophy ol^naxi- 
xnandor, in the Memoirs of the Hoyal Academy of ScuShcos orBeriin, 
1804-11, Berlin, 1816, 4to. 


0 

* AmsTor. Metaph. 1, 8. De Ccelo, IX, 18. 

* Aeistot. De Anlma, X, 2, 6. Of. Do Mundo, VI. 

* Cicero, De Nai Deor, 1, 10. 
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t H. Ritter, in the work already referred to, and Ihe article Anaxi- 
xoander, IVth part of the Encyclopaedia published by Eesoh and 
Gruber. 

Pherboidis fragmenta e variis scriptoribus collegit, etc. commenta- 
tionem de Pherecyde utroque philos. et historico preemisit Fe. Guil. 
Stubz, Gem, 1789, 8vo. second edition, 1824. 

+ Hbinius, Dissertation on Pherecydes, in the M^moires de TAcad. 
Roy. des Sciences, Berlin, V. 1747. 

f See also the work of Tiedemastn, mentioned above, at the head of 
§ 82, p. 172, sqq. 

86. Anaximander} a Milesian like Thales, and a friend of 
that philosopher, chose, as the basis of his argument on the 
same subject, not analogy, but an assumed philosophical 
principle. The prima^ essence he asserted to be infinite 
(aiTGipop), comprehending all things, and divine (to detov)^ 
without, however, more exactly deSning it.* According to 
some he attributed to this divine nature an essence altogether 
totinct from the elements ; according to others, he made 
it something intermediate between water and air. It is only 
in infinity that the perpetual changes of things can take 
place ; from infinity, oj^posites detach themselves by a per- 
petual movement, and in like manner continually return to 
the same. By this principle the heavens and the earth 
subsist ; with respect to which Anaximander did not content 
himself with astronomical speculations only. Every thing 
which is contained in infinitude (to an-cipov), is subject to 
change, itself being xmchangeable.* Such also was the 
doctrine, with some slight difterences, of his contemporary 
(but younger than himself) Pherecydes of Syros; who 
recognised as the eternal principles of all things Jupiter 
(Zet/9 or el0ijp), Time, and the Earth. It appears also that 
he attemjffcod an Recount of the origin of the celestial bodies 
and of the human, race, and that he believed the soul to be 
immorlal.* Anaximander and Pherecydes w'^ero the first 
philosophers who committed their thoughts and opinions to 
writiBjg. 

» About 610 B.O, * Dioa. Labrt. II, 1. 

® Abistot. Physic. I, 4, 5; TH, 4-«-7; and Simplio. Comment, in 
Phya p. e ; and De Ocelo, p. If 1, 

* Abistot. Metaph. XIY, 4. Dioa. Laert. I, IXd. Cxo. ITuso* Qn* 
1, 16. 
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Anaximenes, 

Djln* Geotiiii (proas. J. Andr. Schmidt), Biss, de Anaiimensia 
PsychologiJl, Jen, 1689, 4to. 

87. Anaximenes^ of Miletus,^ followed the doctrine of his 
friend and teacher Anaximander ; but instead of the inde- 
terminate avctpov of the latter,^ certain observations, though 
partial and limited, on the origin of things and the nature m 
the soul, led him to regard the air (^p) as the primitive 
element.* In after-time, Diogenes of Apollonia revived and 
improved upon this system; in which we may already 
observe a more enlarged view of nature, and a higher 
exercise of thought. 

II. Speculations of the Dytlmgorean^ 

Authorities: besides Plato and Aristoti^, and the Pythagorean 
Fra^yments, particularly those of Philolaus : ‘ ® 

Pyfhagorai Aurea Canali*«. Timacus Locris. Ocellus Lucanus, 
PorpJi.u'lu8 dc Vita Pythagoras, od. Conr. HiTTERsnmus, AZtd 1610 
8vo. 8eo also xptWfit tTrr/, in the Hentontiosa vetustiasimorum Qnomi- 
corum opera, tom. t, ed. Odandorv, 1770, Svo.: and in Bruncx's 
(J uomici Poetaj Onwi, Hvo, Argent 1784. 

lAMRiitcHi de Vita Pythngorica liber, Gr. cum vers. Lat, Ulr. 
Obrcchtl notisque Ruin edid, Ludodv. ICuesterus, acced. Malohub sivo 
PoRPHYRius De Vita Pythagorm cum not. B. Holstenii ct Conrad 
lliTTERsuuttii, AimtM, 1707, 4to. cd. Tueoph. ICibslino, JLim. ISls! 

2 vols. 8vo. ' 

Pythagoras Sphmra Divinatoria de dccubitu tojofrotorum ; and the 
Epistolm Pythagorto, in the Gpusc. Myth, Phys. of Uadr, p. 736, sqq. 

Bocraiis et Socraticonnn, Pythagoras ot Pythagoricorum, quas foruntur 
Epistolse, ed. Orrdlius, 1816, avo? ^ 

lUoH. Bentl.isy’s l)iB.<wsrtation on the Epistles of Phalaris, &c. 8vo. 
beat edition, Xowrf. 1777; now etjiition, by Bycb, 2 vols. 8vo. 1886. 
Dissert, do Phalaridia, Themistodia, Bocratis, Buripidis, ahorumque 
Epiatolis, in Batin, sermoncm couvertit J. D, A. IjBNNSijft', QrOning. 
1777, 4to. Et, Bentdeii Opuscula Philologies Dissertationom in. 
Phalaridis Epistolaa ot JSpistoiam ad J. Miluum complectentia, Lips, 
1781, 8vo. 

•j* Mein? as, Hiatoiy of the Sciences in Greece and Rome, tom. 1, p. 187. 

t Mbinbrs, BisRcrtation on the Authenticity of some vorle^f the 
Pythagorean School, in the Bibliotheca Philol. tom. I, So. V. 

< Flourished about 267 B,0. 

s Aiubtot. Metaph, I, 8. SiMPWo/in Phys. Arist. p. 6 et 9. Cro, 
Acad. Quasst. il, 87, Plutarch, Be plac. Philos. I, 8. Stob. Ed. L - 
p. 296. SaxT, Emt. Hyp. Pyrrh. Ill, 80; Adv. Mathem. Vll, 6: IX, 
860, Bioq. Baebt. 11, 8. ^ 
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* Tiedemaistn, Early Philosophers of Greece^ p. lls, sqq. 

W, Lloyd, A Chronological Account of the Life of Pythagoras, and 
of other Famous Men, his Contemporaries, with an Epistle to Dr, 
Bentley, etc. Land, 1699-1704, 8vo. 

Heite. Dodwelli Exercitationes dues, prima de aetate Phalaridis, 
altera de aetate Pythagorae, Land. 1699-1704, 8vo. 

Dissertations sur I’Epoque de Pythagore, par De Laetauzb et Freret, 
dans les M6m. do I’Acad. des Inscript, tom. XIY. 

« * « 

Ge. Lud. Hamberoeb, Exerc. de Yit^l et Symholis Pythagorse. 
Vit&mh, 1676, 4to. 

Dacibr, La Yie de Pythagore, ses symboles, ses vers dor6s, etc. Par. 
1706, 2 vols. 12mo. 

Chph. Sohiuder, Diss. de Pythagorfi,, in qua de ejus Ortu, Praecepto- 
ribus et Percgrinationibus agitiir. Lips. 1708, 4to. 

Je. Jao. Lehmaee', Observatt. ad Histor. I^hagorae, Frcft. et Leips. 
1731, 4to. 

M . . . . ; Yies d’Epicure, de Platon, et de Pythagore, Amat. 1762, 
12mo. 

+ Fred. Christ. Eilsohov, History and Critical Life of Pythagoras, 
translated from tlie Danish of Philaio>er von dbr Weistbuz, Koprn- 
liarjeut 1766, 8vo, 

T Aug. E. Zinsbrltng, Pythagoras-Apollon, Lipa. 1808, 8vo. 

JoH. Scheffer, De Katuiii et Constitutione Phiiosophiae Italicae, Upa. 
1664, Edit. II, cum carminibus, Vit&mb. 1701, 8vo. 

+ J. Le Clero, in his Bibliotheca, tom. X, art. 11, p. 79. 

Bitter, Qeschichte der Pythagoritischen Philosophie, 1826; (in his 
History of Philosophy, vol. I, pp, 326 and seq. Bohn's translation). 

Wendt, De rcrum principiis secundum Pythagoreos, 1827. 

Beinhold, Beltrag zur Erlatiterong der PythagorUischen Meta- 
physik, 1827. 

For the ancient works relative to Pythagoras and his Philosophy, see 
the + Acta Philos, of Heumann, part II, p. 370, part lY, p. 752. 

88. The difficulties which emhaxrass this part of Hstoiy 
and demand the exercise of much critical discernment are, 
—The 'frant of, authentic writings, the abundance of those 
which are apocryphal, the mystery which appears to involve 
eve^hing belonging to the person, the character, and views 
of Pythagoras andnis society; the difficulty of discrimin- 
atixig^ between what was his own, and what was borrowed 
from the Egyptians, or may have proceeded from others of 
his school, and, finally, the re-establishment of the 'same 
school at a later period, finder different masters, and ^th 
somewhat different views. 

. 89. Pythagoras was bom ^^t Samos and improrei him- 
' 'In 684, according to Meineza 
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self by bis travciS in Greece and Egypt,' and probably also 
by the lessons of Thales and Pherecydes (whose disciple 
bo is said to have been) * as well as by those of Anaxi- 
niander. After liarag previously attempted to establish 
a school and a species of philosophical congregation at 
Samos, he founded one (about 527) at Croto, in Italy, 
wheuce his school caino to bo called the Italic, Besides 
the improvement of the intellectual, moral, and religious 
capacities of man, this society had a??o considerable political 
influence ; which circumstance occasioned its ruin, and the 
death of its founder,* about the year 500. Pythagoras may 
justly be esteemed a man remarkable fur his talents, his 
discoveries, his plans, and the authority he possessed over 
others ; but the ancient Greeks and Romans invested him 
with Homething more than this, amounting to a sort of 
supmtitiouH rtweronce. He was the first who assumed the 
mime Hco Cxo. Tasc. Quscst. V. 3, 4 Bxoa. 

La CUT. VJ II. 8, and 1, 12. 

00. Ho iuvcHtiguled the principles of the mathematical 
seienccH ; partumlarly of Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and 
Astronomy; his (liscuvc^rioH in which are of themselves sut 
ficii*nt to immort.alir.o his name. Ho ascribed an occ^t 
power to words und numbers;* and the sciemeo of arith- 
moUc, which ho c()nBid(»ri‘«l as the key to mathomatics, ho 
kiokcd upon as containing also the essence of all philo- 
sophical knowledge.* From tins principle ho was led to 
adopt a sort of Mathematical Philonophy, which gave to his 
school also the name of Mathermtiml, We possess only 
fragments of the Hpuoulatums pf his school on these subjects, 
in wduch we are not enabled to distinguish the hand of the 
master from that of his disciples. 

§ ill. 

On the stthjoct of tlio Pythagorean numhen, see Jao. Bbookbs, Com 


i Pr. Buodki Piss, do Poregrlnatlottlb. Pythagoras, Jeda, 1092, 4to.; 
and in his Annioct. Hist. Philos. 

- Dioo, Lakut. 1, 118, sriq. Vto, Do Pxv. 1, 18. 

• About 004, according to Meinorsj according to others, 489 B.0- 
< MhXAVi. Var. Hist. IV. 17. Jf ambwoh. c. 10. 

* AmsTor, Melaph. 1, 5. 
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venientia Numerorum Pythagorse ctim Ideis Plat)iiis, Miscell Hist. 
Philos. 

De ^S'umerorum, quos Arabicos vocant, vera origine Pythagoric^ 
cosaxaentatur Conr. AIannebt, Noriwb* 1801, 8vo. 

+ C. A. Brandis, On the Doctrine of Numbers of the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists (in the Bhen. Mus. of Hist. Philos, etc, 1828, No. II, 

B. 208). 

Asiad. Wendt, De rerum principus secundum Pytbagoreos Comment. 
Lips, 1827’, 8vo. 

Nmnbers were defined by the Pythagoreans to be the 
principles {ahlai) of all things this school being disposed 
by their mathematical studies to make the system of ex- 
ternal things subordinate to that of numbers, agreeably to 
their axiom, filiiTjciv elvai ra ovra liav apiBfiwv* ITumbers 
are equal and unequal, apriot, and Trepnroi ; the elementary 
principle of the latter being unity (/lova^), that ojf the 
former duality {Ms). Unequal numoers are limited and 
complete ; equal ones unlimited and incomplete. The ab- 
stract principle then of all perfection is unity and limitation 
(to sreTGpaafA£pQv ) ; that of lE^erfection, dimlity and inde- 
terminateness (to ILwstpov), Ofhe ten elementary numbers 
wMch aro represented in. the tetmetys* and which embrace 
a complete system of numeration, contain also the elements 
of a perfect system of nature. (See Arist. Met. 1, 5). In 
this instance they applied the theory of numbers to explain 
the natures and suDstances of things, as, in others, to illus- 
trate their formation and origin. But on this subject wo 
are acquainted only with subsequent essays, belonging to a 
later school.* 

92, On, the World md the Deify, The Pythagoreans, 
like tlioir predecessors, considered the world to be a bar- 
m^ious whole (/couyxo^); consisting, according to a system 
of Decades, of ton great bodies revolving around a common 
centi;^, agreeably to harmonious laws; whence the musio 
of the spheres,* and their explanation of the symbolical 

^ J^TST. Metaph. 1, 3* Jaublxoh. Vii Pythag. t. xil, p, 120, ex 
HemSiiOe Pontic. 

Aeest. Motaph. 1, 5, 6; XII, 6, 

* SsxT, Empie. Adv. Math. IV, 8. 

J. Obo. Miohablts. Diijs, de 'Betracty Pythagori<A,iVwioq/’. ad V4ad. 
1785. Erh. Wsiam, ’Tettsetys Pytbagorica. 

* Sextus, Adv. Mathem. X, 240, sqq. 

* Auo. Bosokh, Dkputatio dt Flatonloo Syitemate C«rie8tlum 
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lyro of Apollo, j The centre, or central fire (the sun), in 
other words, the seat of Jupiter, A«o& oiko^ ^vkaKi^, is the 
most perfect object in nature, the principle of heat, and 
consequently of life; penetrating and vivitying aU things. 
According to the same system, the stos also are divinities; 
and even men, nay, the inferior animals, have a sort of 
consanguinity with the Divine Being. They considered 
the dmio7ie$ as a race intermediate between gods and men, 
and attributed to them a considerable agency in dreams 
and divination: always, however, assigning as ultimate 
causes of all things, destiny and the deity. They ennobled 
their notion of the deity by the attribution of certain moral 
quaHties, such as truth and beneficence.^ 

93. Doctrine of the Soul, The soul also is a number, 
and an emanation from the central fire,® resembling the 
constellations to which it is allied by its immortality and 
its constant activity ; capable of comDining with any body, 
and compelled by destiny to pass successively through 
several. This theory of the metcmpm/cJwm^ borrowed (it 
i« probable) from the Egyptians,* Pythagoras appears to 
have combined with the doctrine of moral Retribution, 
It is to the Pythagoreans wo are indebted for the first 
attempt, however rude, at an analysis of the operations and 
faculties of the mind. The Iteason and Understanding 

and they placed in the brain ; tho appetites 

and the will in the heart.* 

94. The doctrine of Pythagoras embraced also the qiies- 

Olobonnn, et do veril indole Astroaomise Phllolaicse, Beidetberg, 
1810, 4to. 

‘ l*tA*S 0 Phttdon.. p, 189, et Heikoobv, ad h. 1. Plutaeoh, Be Plac. 
Philos. I, 8, 7 5 n, 4. Bioo. Vin, 27, 21. Jamblioh. LXXXVI, 187, 
sqq. PoRPHm Vita Pytliag. § 41. MhWS. Var. Jl, XII, jf9. ^b. 
Bet. Phys. p. 206. 

OoKK Biktb, Kooh, Biss. ITnum Pheol. Pythagor. Compeftdium, 
Bidnutt 1710. Hxoh. Mouboubb, Plan ThSologique du Pythagorisme 
et dos autres Seotes, Tovkuee, 1712, 2 vols. 8vo. 

* Bioa. Baiet, YllI, 28. 

3 Hbrodot. lit 128. Aaiar. Be An. I, 8.1 Plot. Be Plaa Philos. 
IV, 7. Jambmoh. Vit Pyth., c. 24. Bioa, Labbt. VIII, 14, 28. 80, 
81. Stob. Bel. 1, 1044, sqq. < 

< Cio. Tuac. Qusest. I, 17, Bioo. VIH 80, SwB. Bdl. Phys., 
p. 878, 
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tion of Mhics and the fragments ot his -Jhich we possess 
on this subject contain (in symbolical language) many 
admirable ideas, but of which the principles are not suffi- 
ciently developed.® Moral good they identified with rniit^ 
—evil with multiplicity. Virtue is the hmmony cmd unison 
of the Soul (Aristot. Bth. Meom. II, 5 ; cf. I, 4. Diog, 
Laert. VIII, 33. Clem. Alex. Strom. IV, c. 23), or, in 
other words, similitude to God^ ofidKo'^ia n-po^ to 0g7ov, 
Justice they defined to be dptOpo^ Icaxis foos;* and Eight 
they made to consist in to dvriireTrovdo^ : Friendship was 
made to consist in community of interests and equality; 
self-murder was condemned by Pythagoras as a crime 
against the gods, and the virtue which he especially com- 
mended was self-command (jcoTa/jTvots). But the attention 
of this school was greatly engaged, and its disciples excr- 

Aubbos. Bhodii« Dial, de Transmigratione Animarum Pythagoricd.. 
Jffafn. 1638, 8vo. 

VAQAmm. GAUDENTn De Pythagorica Aniixiarum 'Transmigratione. 
Pis, 1641, 4to. 

Essay of Transmigration, in defence of Pythagoras, Lend. 1692. 

Oum Ibhovii De PalcngenesiCl. veterum, s. Metompsychosi sic dicta 
Pythagoricil, Lib, III, Amst. 1733, 4to. 

^ Mabo. Mappi Diss. (Proes. Jao. Schallbb) de Ethica Pythagoric(i, 
Argent, 1663 ; and in the Pragmen. Hist. Philos, of Winbubim, 

Kbisohe, De societato a Pythagora in urbe 0rotoniatan9< conditse 
scope politico, 1880. 

Cbakeb, Do Pythagora, quomodo educaverit atquo institucrit. 
1883. 

Maon. Dan. Omeibii Ethica Pythagorica, Altd. 3 693, 8vo. 

Ebid. Gum. Ehbenfr. Host, Super Pythagora Yirtutem ad Kumeros 
reforontenon rovocante, XAps. 1803. 

Pb. Bbbkii Arcana Moralitatis ^ex Pythagoras symholis collecta, 
Ferrar, 1669; od. quartus Paul Pater. Franrf, ad M, 1687* 

Jo, Diss. do similitudine nostri mm Deo Pyihagori- 

co-Platonico, Sen, 1699, 4to. 

Fb, Buddei, Diss. Do KaOdptret Pythagorico-PIatonica, £fal» 1701, 
4to; of. Analect. Hist. Philos, ejusdexn. 

Ch^ug. Both, Do Examine conscientim Pythagorico vespertinOb 
Xf)?a?iV08, 4ta 

Jo. PBXEnEM;. SoHKEiDER, Diss. Do SOU ascensu hominis U, 
Deum Pythagorico, ffed, 1710, * ; * 

Jo. SOHILVEBX, Diss. De Diseij^inti Pythagoric&, in his Mann<!^p8 
Pliiios, Moralis, Jm, 1676, 8to. 

* Abjst, Eth, Magn* 1, 2* ^ 

«Abis». Eth,Eficota, 1,1; cf. II, V, 6. Dioo. Xiabb^ 
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cised m an aai.Kropological morality, or asceticisir, wHch 
pervaded all their system.^ 

95, We are acquainted mth but a small portion of the 
writings of the old Pythagorean sect, and these are merely 
commentaries on the opinions of their master. The philo- 
sophers belonging to it were AHsteeus of Croto, the successor 
and son-in-law of Pythagoras, according to JambHchus;* 
Teleav^es and Mhma/relmB, sons of Pythagoras ; Jlcmcem of 
Oroto, particularly distinguished as la naturalist and phy- 
sician; Sippo offehegium, mSi JSippasiis of Metapontum ; 
(these two last wore allied to the Ionic school, by their doc- 
trine of a fundamental and elementary principle of nature) ; 
JEephantm of Syracuse, who inclined to the Atomic school ; 
Clinias^ the contemporary of Philolaus, miJE^icharmm of 
Cos, the comedian, called also tlio Megaroan and Sicilian, on 
account of his residence at those places. Nothing can be 
advanced with certainty concerning Ocellus the Lucanian,* 
and Timma of Locri Epizephyrii, and on that account 
called Timoous the Locrian.^ The work attributed to the 
latter* is nothing but an abstract of the TimsBus of Plato, 
and the authenticity of the treatise on the Universe ® attri- 
buted to Ocellus, is oven more unquestionably apocryphal. 
Among the most distinguished Pythagoreans of a later 

’ Sovoral symbolical precepts are to bo found apud Pltwauoh. Bo 
P uoror, Eluc. fin.; and Bioo. hKsm, VIII, 17. 

* Vito Pytfattg- ® Flourished about 496 B,0. 

^^spccting both, consult t hKmmm, Hist. Boctr, do Voro Deo, P- 

11. p. 612, sqq. 7ho same, in his t History of the Sciences among the 
Greeks and Komans, vol. I, p. 684. The same, in the t Bibl. Philol. 
of Outt., vol. I, Ko, I, p. 204 5 and + TnmaniAnwr, Spirit of Speculative 
X%Uosophy, vol. 1, p, 89. ^ 

* Htpl rijc roO adcfiov ^|/^>xvi;f printed in the Opnsc. Pbys, et 
Eth. or Thom. Oawb, p. 689, sqq., and published by DAbokn^ Berlin, 
1768, 8vo. translated by Bakdili, in the collection of Fuimobh, No. 
IX, 8 9. On this work, consult t Tenhemanm, System of the Philo- 
sophy of Plato, vol, I. p. 98. 

^ Hept rjJc ro& TtavToc first published in the Opuscyof Th. 

Gam, p. 99, sqq. The same, by Baotbux, with the work 6f Tmasus, Par. 
1768, 8 vols. 8vo ; and also separately, by BAbgbns, Berlin, 1792, 8vo ; 
by RorBEMUNO, ieips. 1784, 8vo; and lastly, byBuDOLPHX. Ocellus 
Lucanua de Ber. Katmi, Gnecb ; reef, comment, porpei atucit et vindi- 
care studuit Auo. Fam. WitH, Bvaohvm, Leips* 1801, 8vo., translated 
with a Dissertation on the Genius of Ocellus, by Babdxli, ap. Fun* 
wmomr, Faso. X, i 1—8. 
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period should be mentioned, Arcliytm of Tarentum,' a con* 
temporary of Plato, and Fhilolam of Croto, or Tarentum;* 
who became celebrated for his system of astronomy, and com- 
posed the first treatise of his school which was committed 
to writing,® entitled “ The Bacchse, or Inspired Women.”^ 

96. The doctrine of Pythagoras had great influence with 
the most eminent philosophers of Greece (and, in particular, 
with Plato) from the excitement, direction, and method it 
communicated to their speculations. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it became the fashion to call Pythagorean all that 
Plato, Aristotle, and others after them, had added to the 
doctrines of Pythagoras ; even’ opinions which they them- 
selves had started ; and to this medley of doctrines of various 
origin was superadded a mass of superstitions (§ 184). 

III. Speculations of the JEleatk School,, 

Liter de Xenophane, Zenone, Oorgi&, Aristoteli vulgo tribuias, 
partim illustratus Coxnmentario a Ob. Oust. Fullebobk, ffal. 1789, 4to. 

Ob. Lud. SPALDiNon Vindicise Philosopborum Megaricorum j subji- 
citur Commentarius in priorem partem libelli de Xenophane, Zenone, 
ot Oorgidi, Hal, 1792, 

t J. OoTTPB. Waltheb, The Tombs of the Eleatic Philosopher iitt 
olosed, second edition, Magd, et Leips, 1724* 

1 See 0. 0. Babdili, Epochen, etc., supplement to the first part. 
The same, Disquisitio de Arehyta Tarentino, Nov. Act. Soe. Lat. Jen. 
vol. I, p. 1- Tentamen de Archytse Tarentini vita atque operibus a Jos. 
Navarra conscriptum, Hafn, 1820, 4to. Collection of the pretended 
Fragments of Archy tas, in the t History of the Sciences, by Mbinbes, 
vol. I, p* 698. 

Onurra, Ueber die Pragmente dos Archytas und anderen der aiteru 
PythagorUcr, 1840. 

® Tbs contemporary of Socrates. 

3 Concerning this jJhilosopher, see the work of Aua. Bobokh, jn4hr 
tioned § 92, note; and + The Doctrine of the Pythagorean Philolaaa, 
with the fipagment of his work, by the same, JBerllSl% 8vo. 

■* On the Pythagorean Ladies, see Tambmohi V it. Pyth. ed. Kubtbb, 
p. 21. -lifceano is particularly mentioned as the wife or the j^ooghter 
of Pythagoras. Dioa. Labkt. VIII, 42, sqq. ; Iambl* 1. c* 5 in thewpirk 
of Gam, Opuso* Myth. p. 740, sqq. ; in the Collect, of J. Chph. Wc«C^, 
Pragmenta Mulierum Grajcarnm pi^psaica, p. 224, sqq., wo find 
' attributed to Theano and other women of this sect. See also PA»<afife 
Bibl. Gr. ; + WiBLAim, On the Pythagorean Ladies, in his 
XXIV; Paan. SoHiiBOBB, Abhandlung^ber Diotlmaj, fourth 
works, Viennaf 1822, 8vo<. 3 P 
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JoH. OotTii. Buhlb, Commentatio de Ortu et Progressu Pantlicisnii 
iude a Xenophane prime ejus auctore, usque ad Spinozam, Qmting. 
1790, 4to., et Commenti Soc. Gfott. vol. X, p. 157. 

Chb. Aug. Bbavuis, Commeniatiouum Eleaticarum, p. 1. Xeuo- 
phauis, Panneutdis, et Melissl doctrina e propriis PMIosophorum 
reliquiis repetita, Alton. 1813, 8ro. . , , 

07. The philosophers whom we have hitherto considered, 
started feom experience; and, conformably with the testi- 
mony of the senses, assumed as a substratum the multipli- 
city of changeable things, of which they endeavoured to 
trace the origin and connection with the eternal. Now, 
however, a school arose at Elea, in Italy, that ventured to 
pronounce experience a mere appearamef because they found 
creation idas Werden) incomprehensible, and that endea- 
voured to determine the nature of thin^ as the one sole 
substance, merely from notions of the understanding. 
According to this view, the one immoveable esse (seyn) is 
the only true being. This idealistic pantheism^ was deve- 
loped by four remarkable thinkers ^o, as regards their 
powonal history, are but too little known to us. 


fragments of the Poem of Xenophanes vepl in the Col- 

lection of PuiiiiicBORN, No. Til, § 1 ; and in jBrandis Comment, 
(above) j and in Philoaophontm Or, vet. Oporum Rcliquim. (Xenopb. 
Pannen. Empod.) ed. Karstkk, 3 vols. 8vo. 1830-38. 

Tob. Kosohmasbi Biss, Hist Philos, (prees. PBXjERLnr) de Xeno- 
phane, Al^* 1799, 4to. 

Diafa PiKDBMABN, Xenophanis decrcta, Nova Biblioth. Philolog. et 
Crit vol. I, fasc. n. . « . , 

f FutiacBOBN, Xenophanes, Collection, £ssc. I, § 3. See the works 
mentioned in the preceding §. 

08. Zmophmee of Colophon ■was the contemijoraiy of 

S thagoKw, and, about the year 636, established* himMf at 
sa orVelia, in Magna Gnocia, From the principle eat 
nihUo mhUjti, he concluded that iwthing could dass from 
non-eristence to oxisteneo. According to him, all things 

» IdecMm expreiaos that r^tem of philosophy whi®, Ihoogh admit- 
ting dWoronees on minor points, agrees in pM«« the Absolnte m 
abstract ideas and thoa^t, and in r^mg the aiipearanees of the 
world of sense as only relative, IdtaliMie Pan^ketsin denotes that 
system of philosophy which prefeasos to regard this world of ideas - 
thought as divine. A close approximation may he traced between tne 
Pantheism of Xenophanes andTiiat of Hege!,*— Ed, 
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tliat really exist are eternal and immutable. On this prin- 
ciple be looked upon ^ nature as subject to the same law ot' 
unity , €P TO ov Kcu Trap, God, as being the most perfect 
essence, to Traprujp aptcrcp kuI Kparicrop, is eternally One; 
unalterable, and always consistent with himself; He is 
neither finite nor infinite, neither moveable nor immoveable ; 
he cannot be represented under any human semblance ; he is 
all hearing, all sight, and all thought, and his form is 
spherical. The same philosopher (on the principle of experi- 
ence) proposed to explain the multifariousn^ss of vanable 
essences by assuming, as primitive elements, water am] 
earth. He appears to have hesitated between the opposite 
systems of mnpvnmi^ and ratimalkm^ and bewailea the 
incertitude which he regarded as the condition of humanity.* 
Xenophanes was the first to set the example of a philosopher 
who divested the Deity of the unworthy images under which 
he had been represented.* 

JParmenides, 

Fragments of his Poem Trept collected by H. Stephens* 

t Fullebobn, Fragments of Parmenides, collected and illustrated, 
JZUllichau, 1795, 8vo. The same in his Collection, fasc. VI and VIL 
The same Fragments, published with those of Empedocles, ^ Pbtbon ; 
see § 108. (On Parmenides cf. Diog. Laert. IX, 21, sqq.) rarmenidis 
Carm. Keliquia, od. Karbten, 8vo. 1835. 

J, Bruoxeb, Letter on the Atheism of Parmenides, translated from 
the Latin into French, in the Biblioth^que Germanique, tom. XXil, 
p. 90. 

+ Nio. Hjeb. Gundltng, Observations on the Philosophy of Par- 
menides, in the Gundlingiana, tom. XJV, p. 371, sqq. 

t J. T. Van Bbb Kemp, Parmenides’, Jbdmm, 1731, $vo. 

^^TJBai/inmidespt Elea, who travelled with Zeno to Athens 
about 4i60, enlarge^d upon the above system. lie maintained 
that thd Eeason alone was capable of recognizing Truth ; 
that the senses could afibrd only a deceptive appearance 

J it !s nccessaiy to bear in mind, would derive all onr 

knowledge ultimately from Experience, by the avenues of the senses; 
taiiomdsmt on the contrary, from the Eeason. 

- AmsT. de Xenopb. c. 3 ; Met. I, 3, 5 Sextus, Hyp. Pyrrh. 1, 224, 

. sqq.; Ill, 228; Adv. Math* VIl, 49, sqq. Aoieoc o'M vratn rhuKrutf 
52, 110; VlII, 326; X, 318, sqq. LAhBT. IX, 19, sqq« Sreok 

Bel. II, p. 14, sqq. od, Heeren. 

8 Clem. Alex, ed, Poxr, p. 714, sqq. 
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('jf it. From this principle he deduced a twofold system of 
tnie and of apparent knowledge; the one resulting from 
the reason, the other from the senses.^ His poem on 
Kature treated of both these systems ; but the fragments of 
it which have come down to us, make us better acquainted 
with the former than the latter. In the former, Parmenides 
ht'gins with the idea of ptm exietence^ which he identifies 
with tlmtfjU and cogniiM (never expressly making it the 
same witli the Deity), and concludes that to 

(iu, cannot be possible; that all things which exist are one 
ami identical ; and consequently that existence has no com- 
uioncomont, is invariable, indivisible, per\^ades all space, and 
is limited only by itself; and consequently that all movement 
or cliango exists only in appearance} But appearance itself 
<lcpcnd« u[)on an unavoidable Bepresontation {Bo^a)} To 
account for this appearance convoyed by the senses, Par- 
namidcs assumed tlio o.xistence of two principles, that of 
liciit or light (ctlimnil fire), and that of cold or darkness 
(i.lie cnrtli) ; the first imrvadiug and active, tho second 
deiiHCs uud heavy; tho lirst he defined to h^pomtive^ real^ 
ami ilin infelMual ehmient ; the second tho 

iirf/ative elenumt (;n) <V) ; or as he preferred to style it — 
a limitathn of the i(»rmor.* From this twofold division he 
derived his doctrine of changes ; which ho applied even to 
the phenomena oi tho mind* 

MeVmiiB, 

AmaToraws Uhor dc Xonophano, 55cnono, Oorgil^, c. I, 5S; et 
Spaldixc, Comment, ad h, Hb. , Hco IJibliogp. $ 97 ; cf. Dioo. Laeut. 
Ub. IX, S 24. 

— — — 

^ Sextus Bar. Adv« MutUem. Vlf, 111. TAuxst, Hetaph. 1, 5. 
Bsoci. Ijaebt. IX, 22. « 

- See Pmg, In Fullkuork, Y, 45, 40, fiS*—©!, 9S, sqq. 

** i*AnMENiDis Fmgmonta, la tho Collection of FuLiiEBOBiir, v, 99, 

f aq. Abist. Physic. I, 2; Mclaph. Ill, 4; Lib. do XenoSH^, 4. 
►lutaiioh* Be Plac. Philos. I, 24. SsxT. Kiiria. Adv. Math. X, 46; 
lyp. Pyrrh. Ill, 65. SiiiFua la Vhys. Ariat p. 19 et 81. Stob. Bob 
I, p. 412, sqq. • 

Rimpuo. Comment, in Ariat. de Coelo, p. 88, 5. 

Cio. Acad. If, 87. Plutaiwk. De Plao. 11, 7"-'26j HI, 1, ‘ 

15; 1 Y, 5; Y, 7* SExr. EnruRC. IX, 7, sqq. SroB. Bel I, p. 500, 
530. 516. otal 
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100. Melissus of Samos,^ adopted (possiAy fipom the 
teaching of the two last philosophers) the same system of 
idealism, but characterized by greater boldness in his way 
of stating it, and, in some respects, by profounder views. 
What reSly existed, he maintained, could not either be pro- 
duced or perish ; it exists without having either commence- 
ment or end ; infinite (differing in this respect from Par- 
menides), and consequently, one ; invariable, not composed of 
parts, and indivisible : which* doctrine implies a denial of the 
existence of bodies, and of the dimensions of space. All that 
our senses present to us (that is to say, the greater part of 
things which exist), is nothing more than an appearance 
relative to our senses (to eV^^fi/), and is altogether beyond the 
limits of real knowledge.* As for the relation between real 
existence and the Deity, we are ignorant of the sentiments 
of Melissus on this head ; for what is reported by Diog. 
Laort. IX, 24, can be considered as relating only to the 
popular notions. 

Zeno. 

See the works mentioned in § 97. 

DnsT. Tiedemann, Utrum Scepticus fuerit an Dogmaticus Zeno 
Eleatos; Nova Bibliotheca Philol. et Crit. vol. I, fasc. 2; cf. f 
LIN, Spirit of Scepticism, vol. I, 264. 

101, Zeno of Elea, an ardent lover of liberty,* travelled, 
with his friend and teacher Parmenides, to Athens, about the 
LXXX Olympiad,* and appeared in the character of a 
defender of the idealism of the Eleatic school, which could 
not but seem to people at large, strange and absurd ; endea- 
vouring, with great acuteness, to prove that the system of 
empiric realism is still more absurd.® 1st. Because, if we 
admiffif ttere is a plurality of real essences, wo must admit 
them to possess qiSalities which are mutually destructive of 

> He was distinguishod as a statesman and naval commander, and 
flourished about 444 B.C. 

3 Akbst. Phy^ I, 2, S, 4; III, 9; Be Cmlo, III, 1; Be Sophist, 
Blench. 2S. Simplxo. in Physic. Arist. p S ct 9. 22. 24, 26 ; in Arist. 
de Ccelo, p. 28, a. Oio. Acad. Quwst. II, 37. Sex®, Bmp. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. Ill, 66 ; Adv. Math. X, 46. Stob. EcI. 1, p. 440. 

** Pltjtaboh, Adv. Colot. ed. Iftiske, vol. X, p. 630. Bioo. iMm* 
IX, 26, Mq. Yal. Max. Ill, 8. ^ 

* 460 B*0. * Plato, j^anuenido^ p. 74, sqq. ^ 
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each other, similitude, for example, and dissimilitude ; unity 
and plurality; movement and repose.^ 2ndly. We cannot 
form an idea of the divisibility of an extended object without 
a contradiction being involved; for the parts must be either 
simple or compounded ; in the first of which cases the body 
lias no magnitude, and ceases to exist; in the second it has 
no unity, boin^ at the same time finite and infinite * 3rdly 
Innumerable mffieulties result (according to Zeno) from the 
supposition of motion in space : if such motion be allowed to 
be possible, the consequence is, that infinite space must, in a 
given time, be traversed. Ho has acquired great celebrity 
by his four logical arguments against motion,* and parti- 
cularly by the well-known one named Achilles.* 4thly, We 
cannot form a notion efface as an oljecty mthout cmiceimngit 
to he situated in another spaee^ and so on ad And 

in general ho denies that the absolute unity which the 
Jieasoii requires as a character of real existence, is in any 
sort to be recognised in the objects of the senses.* By thus 
opposing reason to cxporienco, Zeno opened tho way to 
scepticism ; at tho same time laying the foundations of a 
system of logic, of which ho was the first teacher and 
4‘inployiTig dialogue.* 

102. Tho speculations of the Eloatco (to which Xeniades of 
t'^orinth* also attached himself)^* were subsoquently pursued 
in the school of Mc^ara. They did not fail to meet vdth 
opponents, but thoTr real fallacy was not so readily dis- 
covered. Plato, by making a due distinction between ideas 
and their objects, approached tho nearest to tho truth. 

* PiiATO, Phaedr. vol III, p. Simi’LM. in PLys, Ariat. p. 80. 

« SiMPUta L c. -.s 

* Arist. Physio. VI, 0, 14. Cf. PniiTO, Parmcnld. 1. c. 

^ Car Hknr K«dm. Unm, Biss, (prawd© Hoffbauer) jje Argu- 
montis quibus Zatio iClcalcs nulittm esso hlotum doiaonstravit, ote. 
JlaL 1704, 8vo. 

* Arist. Phys. IV, 8, 5, 

« Arxst, Metaph. Ill, 4. SiMrwo. in Phys. p. 80. BBarso. Ep. 80. 

7 pLUTAitoH. Periclos. Sxxt. Bur. Adv. Math. VII, 7. Bioo, 
tAKRT. IX, 25, 47. 

Aiubt. B© Sophist. Blonoh. o. 10. 

» S»XT. Bmp. Adv. Math. VII, 48, 58; Vill, 5. 

In tho fifth century B.C* 
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IV. SemcUtus. 

JoH. BoinTn Diss. de Heraclito Ephesio, P. I— IV, ScUneeherg^ 
1605, 4to. 

Gotipb. Oleabu Diatribe de Principio Eerum IsTaturaliiim ex mente 
Heracliti, lips, 1697, 4to. Ejusdem : Diatribe de rerum naturalium 
genesi ex mente Heracliti, ibid. 1672, 4ta. 

Jo. UFMi^, Diss. de Heraclito Ephesiorum Pbilosopho, Upacd, 
1710, 8vo. 

JoH. Math. Geshebi Disp. de Animabus Heracliti et Hippocratis, 
Comm. Soc. Gbtt. tom. I. 

Chb. Gottlob Heynb, Progr. de Animabus siccis ex Heracliteo 
placito optime ad sapientiam et Tirtutem instructis. Getting, 1781, 
fol. ; and in bis Opusc. Acad. toL 111. 

t F. ScHLEiEBMAOHEB, Heiaclitus of Ephesus, sumamed the Obscure; 
compiled from the fragments of his work, and the testimonies of ancient 
writers, in the third fasciculus of vol. I, of the Museeum der Alter- 
thumswissenschaften, Berl. 1808, 8vo. Of. the work of Eittei^ p. 60, 
referred to under the head of § 85; and, in answer to the views of 
Schleiermacher, Theod. L. Eiohofp, Dissertationes Heracliteae, partic. 
1, Mogunt* 1824, 4to. 

103. By his birth SeraclUm of Ephesus belonged to the 
Ionian, school.^ He was a profoimd thinker, of an inquisitive 
spirit, and the founder of a sect called after him, which had 
considerable reputation and influence. His humour was 
melancholy and sarcastic, which he indulged at the expense 
of the democracy established m his native town, and with 
which he was disgusted, The knowledge he had acquired of 
the systems of preceding philosophers (vying with one 
another in boldness), of Thales, Jpythagoras, and Xeno- 
phanes,* created in him a habit of scepticism of which he 
afterwarks cured himself. The result of his ^meditations was 
comipitte^ to a volume, the obscurity* of which procured for 
him the appellation of Me also made it his 

object io discover an elemental principle ; but either because 
his views were different, or from a desire to oppose himself 
to the Eleatas, he assumed it to be jire^ because the most 
subtle and active of the elements. Wure he asserted to bo 

^ He flourished about 600 B.O. 

* According to some, he was the disciple of this philosopher. 

* This work is cited under different titles ; e, g. Uvvaai, Eragment« 
in Hehb. Stefh. Poes. Philos. Of. Sohleibbhacheb. 

* Dm. Laebt. IX, 5; et II, 22.% Abist. Ehet. Ill; De Mtimdo 
CiQ De E'at. Deor. 1, 26 ; 111, 14 ; De Fin. II, 5. 
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the foundation of all things, and the universal agent. The 
universe he maintained to be neither the work of gods nor 
men ; but \fire^ continually kept alive, but with alternations 
of decay and resuscitation, according to fixed laws.^ Hence 
lie appears to have deduced among others the following 
opinions : 1. The variability, or perpetual jiux of things 
(/Jo>J)* wherein also consists the hfe of animals.® 2. Their 
formation and dissolution by fire ; the motion from above 
and from below (oBo? avuj tcarw) ; the first by evaporation, 
or (waOvfuuai^; and the future conflagration of the universe.® 
:3. The cxphinatiou of all changes by means of discord 
(7r6\cfi<}9, tim) and univerbal opposition {tvavnorriR) according 
to fixed and immutable laws (jeljuapjULcvtjy, 4. The piinciplo 
of force and energy ho assert ccl to bo the principle also of 
thought. Tlie universe he maintained to be full of souls and 
endowed with a portion of this all-pervading fire, 
lie luainiained the excellence of the soul to consist in its 
andilf/, or freedom from aqueous particles — alnj apiff7rf 

or The soul, ho continued, by its relation with 

ill© divine reason {tcoum khi 0uo*{ Xo 7 o«), is capable, when 
awake, of rt'cogumiug the universal and the true ; whereas 
by the cxcrcisi^ of the organs of the senHos, it perceives only 
what is variable ami individual.’ Wo mav remark, that this 
syatom, with which ar<i very imperfe(*1.ly acquainted, and 
which furnished a great many 'hints to Plato, the vStoics, and 
JEnosidemua, contained many original and acute observa- 

* Atotot. MeUph. I, c. 8, 7; Bo Mundo, o. 5. Simplio. in Phya. 
Arist. p, 6. CiiKM. AiiRXAND. Btrom. lib. V. 

PxtAT. Oratyl. vol. Ilh cd. JUpipnt, p. 207. Cf, Thesatot. ibid* p. 69. 

* PliOTABOH. Bo l*Iac. Phil. 1, 28, 27, 28. Bo ti apud Doiph. p. 227, 

239. • • 

^ Artbt. Be (Vlo, 1, 10 j III, 1. PLUTAXCH.^do fi apud Bolph. 
Bioo. hAE«T. IX, 8. • 

® Dxoo. Bake* IX, 7, 8, 9. Bimcwc, ia Phys* p. 6. Pi.at. Sympos. 

e. 12. 

® According to Stob., Rorm, 17, and Ast, On the Pk»dru« oWlato, 
c. ni. otl. Lipit* 1810, A/'y?) On this expression 

compare, besides the works mentioned at>ovc, Pkt. Webseling, Obs. do 
Horuci, oo/j (ftiibu>rdrfj ttai dwiVry, in erf. Obaervalt. Miscell, 
Amstelod. vol. V, o. Ill, p. 48. 

7 Aiustot. Be Anlraa, I, 2, 8. PtuTAEOir. Bo Plac. Plnl. IV, 8 
Sextos, Adv. Math. VH, 126, Of. 249, VIII, 286; llvp. Ptkeh 
U lf 280. Btob. Eel 1, p. 194, sqq. 906. 
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tioHS, which were applied also to moral and political 
questions. 

V. ^eculatims of the Atomic School* 

Bioo. Laebt. lib. IX, § 30; sqq. ; aad Batle’s Diet. art. Leuci^pe, 


104 . Leiici^us, a contemporary, possibly also a disciple of 
Parmenides,^ opposed the system of the Eleat® ; which he 
unjustly accused of contradicting itself, by advancing the ex- 
clusive and narrow doctrine of atoms (the corpuscular 
system*) ; a doctrine which, agreeably -to experience, main- 
tained the existence of motion and phiralit^jr He asserted 
also the existence of a matter filling space (to and 

constituting the element of reality ; by the division of which 
we arrive at something indivisible, to Itofxov ; while at the 
same time he taught the existence of a meuvm (to k^vov) j 
opposed to material reality, yet possessing a certain reality 
of its own and endeavoured to account for the actual state 
of the world by the union or avfin-XoKy) and the 

separation (Btaxpiai^) of material reality, within the limits of 
this void. Accordingly, the elementary of this 

system of materialism are the atoms, vacuum, and motion ; 
and we recognize in it none but corporeal essences. The 
atoms, ^ the ultimate elements of what is real, are invariable, 
indivisible, and imperceptible, owing to their tenuity ; they 
occupy space, and possess forms infinitely diversified; tliose 
which ai’e round possessing also the propt^rty of motion. It 
is by tboir combination or separation (he continues) lliat all 
things have their origin, and aro brought to their disaohition ; 
their modifications (aXXo«w<y€/.v)^aiul properties being deter- 
mined by the order Tag t<?) and position 

ofthoatolhs; an^ take place in conEcqueuco of a law of 
absolute necessity. The soul itself he defined to be nothing 
but a mass of round atoms ; whence result heat, motion, and 
thought.*^ 


* Flourished about 500 B.O* His birth-place is unknown; probably 
® Of. above, § 74, at tho end. 

® Abist. Bb Generat, et Oorm^. I, 8. * Aeist. Phya IY,1t 


‘ Aiost. Do Gen. I, 3., 2, 8; Do Coolo 1, ?; Ill, 4; UM 
Do Anlmik I, o. 2. Simkm. in Pliyo, Arfot, p, f. Ufewn, “ ' 
808,442,788. • 
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Democritus, 

The fragments of Democritus have been collected by Stephens, and 
arc to be found still more complete in Oeelxi Opuse. Grmc. Senten- 
tiosa, I, 91, sqq. 

Dioa Lajbrt. IX, 84, sqq. ; and Batle, art. Demoente. 

JoH. Chrysost. Maonbni Democritus reviviscens, sive Vita et Philo- 
Eophia T>(imoQni\,Ludg. Bai, 1C48, Hag, 1658, 12mo. 

JoH. Gbudeki Democritus Abderita Philosophus accuratissimus, ah 
injuriis vindicatus et pristinm famd restitutus. AM, 1666, 4to. 

G. Pa. Jenicken, Progr. de Demoento Philosopho, Lipa, 1720, 4to. 

Godopr. Plodcquet, Dc placitis Domociiti Abderitae, Tiibing, 1767, 
4lo. And in his Commentatt, Philos, sel. 

Jo. Coua* Schwarz, Diss. de Democriti theologia, CoU, 1718, 4tow 

See also the work of Hill, mentioned § 151. 

105. Democritus of Abdera.^ This ardent inquirer into 
Kature, ill-iindcratood by his countrymen of Abdera, and to 
whom has been attributed by subsequent tradition a laugh- 
ing vein, ill opposition to the melancholy of Heraclitus, his 
eoutomporary, liacl been a groat traveller for the purpose 
(tf amassing instruction, and composed several works ; none 
of which have come down to us entire. He expanded the 
atomic tlu'ory of his master, Leucippus f to support the 
truth of which he maintained the impossibility of division 
ad iirflnUtm ; and from the difficulty of assigning a com- 
iiumcemout of time, he argued the eternity of existing 
nature, of void space, and of motion.® Ho supposed the 
atoms, originally^ sunilar, to^ be endowed with certain pro- 
perties, such as impenetrability and a density proportionate 
to their volume, lie r<‘ferred ovoiy active and passive 
aflectioTi to motion, cauH{d !>y impact ; limited by the 
principle la* ns'^unied, that only like can act on like.^ He 
drew a diatiucliou between primary motion and gpcondary ; 
impulse and reaction and iJvTiTwrm); jErom a com- 

bination of which ho doaueed rotatory motion* 

Herein consists the law of necessity (avar^Kii), by which all 
things in nature arc ruhnl.® Proju the endless multijjlicity 

^ Bom about 490 or 494; according to others, 400 or 470. 

• Aaisr, Do Ocn. Anim. 5, 8, 

Abist. Do Qcnorat. ct Corrupt. L 2 ; Physic. VIII, 1 ; De Generai 
Anim, J I, 8. Dioo. Jjaebt. IX, 44, *• Do Goner. 1, 7. 

» Aeibt. De Genorat. et Corrupt, I, 7 ; Phyaicor. IV, 8. Dioo. IX, 
. 45, 49. Bsxtub, Adv, Math* IX. 1X3» PLUr. Do Dccrct Philos. 1, 25. 
Cf. SroB, Bel, 1, 894. 
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of atoms have resulted the worlds which we behold, \«dth 
all the properties of immensity, resemblance, and’ dissimili- 
tude, wmch belong to them. The soul consists (such is his 
doctrine) in globular atoms of fire,^ which impart move- 
ment to the body. Maintaining throughout his atomic 
theory, Democritus introduced the hypothesis of images 
(eLBwXa), a species of emanation from external objects, 
which make an impression on our senses, and from the 
influence of which he deduced sensation (a2<r0gy<rw), and 
thought He distinguished between a rude, im- 

perfect, and therefore false perception (<rA:oT/i/), and a true 
one (^vviairj)^ In the same manner, consistently with his 
theory, he accounted for the popular notions of the Deity ; 
partly through our incapacity to understand fully the phe- 
nomena of which we are witnesses, and partly from the 
impressions communicated by certain beings (eiBwKd) ^ of 
enormous stature, and resembling the human figure, which 
inhabit the air.* To these he ascribed dreams and the 
causes of divination.* He carried his theory into practical 
philosophy also, laying down that happiness consisted in an 
eqmMlity of t&m/p&rammt (elOv/ua); whence he deduced his 
moral principles and prudential maxims.* Democritus had 
many admirers f among others, JSTessm, or Nessas, of Chios, 
and the countryman of the latter (and according to some 
his pupil) ; Meirodorm (by whom were propagated certain 
sceptical notions);^ JHomenes of Smyrna; Nam^hmeB of 
Teios, the master of Epicurus; Diagoras of Melos, the 
freedman and disciple of Democritus, who is also numbered 
among the Sophists (§ 110^, and was obliged to quit 

* itfiTsr. J>e Anim. I, 2. Plutauch. De Plac. Philos. IV, 3. 

3 Arts®, de Animfc I, 2, 3. Plutarch, De Plac. Philos. IV, 8, 4, 8, 
18, 19. m Arist. De Scnsu, c. 4; Do Divinat. per Somiium, c. 2. 
Sextos Adv. Math. VII, 136, sqq, ; VIII, 6, 184 ; Hyp. Pyrrh. I, 213, 
sqq. Arist. Metaph. iV, 6. Oia De Dlvin. II, 87. 

^ JP*C. Schwarz, Diss. do Democriti Theologidi, Cohl. 1718, 4to« 

* Sextus, Adv. Math. IX, 19, 24. Plutarch. De dofectu Oraculor. 

IX, p. 826 ; Vitl. iGSmilU Paulli, II, p. 168, Cio. Hat. Deor. 1, 12, 43 ; 
De Divio. I, 8. • 

^ Diog. Laert. IX, 46. Stob. Bel. II, p. 74, sqq. Cio. De Pin. V, 8, 29. 

« Diog. Laert. IX, 68, sqq. 

^ Oia Acad, Qossst. IV, 2a Sextos, Adv. Math. VII, 48, 88. 
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Athens' on account of his reputed atheism;* Anaxarchus 
of Abdera, the contemporary and friend of Alexander the 
Great ; and others. It was from Democritus that Epicurus 
borrowed the principal features of his metaphysics. 

VI. JEJmpedocles. 

Empedocles Agrigcntimis, Do VitA et Philosophic ejus exposuit, 
<*anmniim lloliqiiias ex Autiquis Scnptorihus collegit, recensuit, illus- 
travit Ij’r Giul. Sturz, A/jw. 1805, 8vo. Cf. Phil Buttmanni Obscrv 
in fcstumi Eiiipcdoclea, in the Comment. Soc. Phil. Lips. 1804, efc 
Empedoelis et Parmenidis Fragmenta, etc.; restituta et illustrataab 
Amadeo Teirox, 3810, 8vo. 

J. G. 'Neu.maxxi l^roifr cle Empcdocle Philosopho, Vikh. 1700, fol. 

f P, Nic. Bonamv, I'osoarehcs i expecting the Life of Empedocles; 
in the Memoirs ot the Academy oi In^cript. vol. X. 

i* Tieoemann, System of Empedocles, m Gott Mag tom. IV, No 3. 

t H. Riwr.H, On the Philosophic Doctrine of Empedocles, in the 
Litterarisehe Analektcn of Fii. Aua Wolpp, faer. IV. 

Domenico Scina, Memorie sulla Vita e Filosoiia di Empedocle 
Gergentino. Pahmo^ 1813, 2 tomi, 8vo. 

lOB. Kmpv(h<ih8 Agrigentuin* disiinguiHhed himself 
by his knowlpdgo of nutural history and UK'dicino;* and his 
talontH for philnsophlcal poetry. *lt is gonomlly believed 
that ho ])(‘rish4id in the crater of ./Etna.* Some suppose 
him to have boon a disciple of Pythagoras or Arenytas 
(I)iog. Laort. VIII, 54, sqq.)? others, of Parmenides. He 
cannot have b<‘cn an iinm<‘diatc scholar of the first, inas- 
much as Aristotle (Met, 1, S) represents him as contempo- 
raty with,' hut youilger tliaii Anaxagoras; and because he 
appears to have been the master of Oorgias. Hisphiloso- 
which he described in a didactic poem, of which only 

» In 415 B.a « ^ 

* Sextus Emwrtour, Adv. Math. IX, 51, sqq., ftyp. Pyrrh. Ill, 218. 
MariangeluH Bonifttchm a Rkuthen, de Athcismo Diagorm, • J, Jao. 
Eimmshuanki Epist, do AthciHmo Eveinerl et Diagorm, in Mns. Brem, 
vol, I, p. 4. Thirnkmahe, On the Atheism of DiagoniR, apud Fullh- 
BORN, fase. XI, No. 2: Of. p. 57, Rq<p ; and Baylb's DActiouary,^ h, v. 

> Flourished about 442 , according to others 460 B.C. 

< Which procured liim of old the reputation of working miracles, 
(probably mesmerism). Dkkj. Lakri’. vin, 51, Cf. Thwovh. Oort. 
iuRLicH, Progmmmatft de Kmpedoelc, num ille meritO posait magia - 
aecusarl, ErL 378H-90, fol. 

* Ob. Pinu Ouc^vnu Progr. de^Horte Empcdoclii^ 173$, fol 
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fragments have come down to us, combined the elements of 
various systems ; most nearly approaching that of Pythago- 
ras and HeracHtus, but dijffering from the latter, principally : 
1st. Inasmach as Empedocles more expressly recognises 
fom elements/ earth, water, air, and fire; these elements 
(compare his system, in this respect, with that of Anaxago- 
ras) he affirmed not to be simj^le in their nature; and 
assigned the most important place to fire.* 2ndly. Besides 
the principle of concord opposed to that of discord 

(i/eticosf), (the one being the source of union and good, the 
other of their opposites), he admitted into his system 
necessity also, to explain existing phenomena.® To the first 
of these principles he attributed the original composition 
of the elements. The material world (a(j>atpo^ he 

believed, as a whole, to be divine: but in the sMmaT 
portion of it he detected a considerable admixture of evil 
and imperfection.* He taught that at some future day all 
things must again sink into chaos. He advanced a subtle 
and scarcely mtelligible theory of the active and passive 
affections of things (Of. Plato Menoh. ed. Steph. p. 76, C. 
H. ; Arist. He Gener. et Corr. I, 8 ; IVagm. ap. Sturz. v. 
117), and drew a distinction between the world as presented 
to our senses (/cos/ios cdaOTjro^), and that which he presumed 
to be the type of it, the intellectual world (koV^os 
H e looked for the principle of life in fire ; admitting at the 
same time, the existence of a Divine Being pervadmg the 
universe.^ Prom this superior intelligence he believed the 
Dmtenes to emanate, to whose nature the human soxfi is 
allied. Man is a fallen There will be a return to 

unity, a transmigration of souls, and change of forms. 
The Soul •he defined to consist in a combination of the four 
elements (because cognition depends upon the similarity of 
the subject and object); and its seat he pronounced to be 

^ C. Ii. Strove, De Elementis Empedoclis, Dorp, 180T, 8vo. 

s AmsT. 4 ; De Gonerat. et Corrupt. I, 1,8; II, 6. 

» Arist. Phya II, 4; De Partib. Animl. 1, 1 ; II, 8. 

• Srkpuo. in Phys. Arist. 

* Arist. Metaph. I, 4; III, 4. •Plutaroh. De SolertiS. Animal*, 
Eragm. edit, Peybox, p. 27. Simpmo. in Arist. Pbya. p. 7. l)o 

Coelo, p. 128. 

7 Sex®. Adv. Math, 13?, G1 cfc 01 Abist. Metaph, III, A 
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principally the blood.^ He appears to have made a dis- 
tinction also between good and evil Bcemonea? 

VII. Otliera of the Ionian School, 

Kermotmus and Jmxagoras, 

For the traditions relating to Hermotimus of Clazomenie, see a 
+ Critical Inquiry by Pb. Aug. Oabus, in the Collection of PUllebom 
I ise. IX, p. 58, bqq. ' 

* t Hamius, Dissertations on Anaxagoras^ tom. VIII and IX of the 
History of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres of Prussia 
(French); and in the Magazine of Hissmann, tom. V, § 335, sqq, 
(German). 

Da Ramsay, Anaxagoras, on Systbme qui prouve rimxnortalit<5 de 
ramc par la matibre du Chaos, qui fait Ic MagnCtisme de la Terre 
Xa ^778, 8vo. 

God. P 1 . 0 UCQUBT, A work mentioned above, § 85. 

t Fk. Aug. Cabus. On Anaxagoras of Clazomeuje, and the Genius 
of hi8 Age, in the Collection of Fuiabborn, fascic X. The same. Diss. 
de Uosmo-TIicologim AwAxagorm foutibus, Lips, 1797, 4to. 

t J VAN Vrirs, Two Dishcrt. on the Life of Anaxagoras (Butch\ 
Anu^d. 1808, 8vo. ' 

J. T. IlEMMisjr, Anaxagoras Clazomonin«, »ivc do VitD, ejus atque 
Fhilosophiit Disquis. Philos. Hist. OCUint;, 1821, 8vo. 

Rmait, Work mentioned above, at the head of § 85. 

Akaxaggiuc Clnzoniouii Fragmcnta, qum supersunt, omnia, collecta 
Commeutarioipio illustrata ab R. ^Schaubaoii, etc. Lips, 1827, 8vo. 

SouoBN, Anaxngorie ct Diogenes Appoloniatis Fragments, 1829. 

Bsmbb, Die philosophie des Anaxagoras von Kluzomeuii, nach Aris- 
totoles, 1840. 

Sketch of tho Life, Character, and Philosophy of Anaxagoras. 
Classical Journal, XXXIII, p. 173-177. 

107. Amxagoim* tinimiited^ by an cxtraordinaiy love of 
ficionce, distinguished liiniHcdf among the most celebrated 
thinkers by following this principle, that^the stiTdy of the 
heavens and of nature is tho proper occupation of man.* 
He is looked upon by some as the disciple of Anaximenes 
(which is inconsistent with chronology), and by others, of 
Honnotimus, who was also a native of Claz<^ens&, and is 
said to have recognized a Superior Intelligence as the 

‘ Arist. De Attim. I, 2. Sext.. Adv. Math, I, 308; VII, 121. 
PtUTAiteu. De Doer. Philos. IV, 5, V, 25. 

« P 1 .UTAR 011 , De Is, ot Osir, p. 881. 

* Born at <*iazomons8, about 5A0 B,0« The friend of Pericles. 

* Aiust. Bth. Budem. 1, 5. 
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Author of nature.' In his forfy-fifbh year Anaxagoras fixed 
himself at Athens ; but in consequence of the machmations 
of a party, he was accused of being an enemy to religion, 
without its being possible even for Pericles to protect him ; 
and retired to end nis days at Lampsacus.* Nothing has so 
much contributed to his celebrity as his doctrine of a NoD*?, 
or intellectual principle, the Author of the universe ; a con- 
clusion to which he was led in consequence of the superior 
attention he paid to the system of nature; the mystical 
revelations of his countryman Hermotimus* possibly con- 
tributing to form in him this opinion ; as well as the mani- 
fest inconsistency and inadequacy of all those systems which 
had recognised only material causes. Adhering to the prin- 
ciple, nihih nihil fit^ he admitted the existence of a 
chaotic matter, the constituent elements of which, always 
united and identical (m 6fioiQ/iep^)\ are incapable of being 
decomposed; and by the arrangement of which and their 
dissennnation he undertook to account for the phenomena 
of the natural world;* adding, that this chaos, which he 
conceived surrounded by air and aether, must have been put 
in movement and animated at the first by the Intelligent 
Principle. NoGs he defined to be the apx^ Kiv^treu)?, 
Prom this first principle he deduces motion, at &st circular 
(weptxwpvifni ) ; from which resulted the separation (piaKpiaii) 
of the discordant parts, the union of the ana- 

logous parts : in fine, proportion and order. Intelligence he 
considers as the forming and regulating cause ; it possesses, 
according to him, omniscience, greatness, power, free energy, 
and spontaneity (avroKpaTei)\ it is simple and pure; distinct 

* AmsT. Met. I, 8. Sext. Adv. Math. IX, 7. 

* ln^28 

* Abist. Metaph. I? 8. Plut. Hist. Kat. VII, 52. 

4 The term Homoeomcrice appears to be of more recent invention. 

Another of his maxims was, kv Travn rrdvra that in everything 
there is a portion of everything. 

^ CUDe Vbibs, Exercitationes de Homoiomerid. Anaxagorse, UUra^ 
/ec«. 1692, 4to. T Batteux, Coiyectures respecting the Homoiomeriass, 
or Similar Elements of Anaxagoras. The same, D^veloppement dhm 
Principe Fondamental de la Fhmque des Anciens, etc. Mdm. do 
VAcad. des Inscript, tom. XXV ; and f Hismane, Maga25, vol. m, 
sect. 158 and 191. See also O. WrBKEB, On the Homoeomerue of 
Anaxagoras, Wermat. 1771 (Lat.h anlEiLEBS, Essay on his Pxin^H 
rbv voitf ilvai tc&vtwv atnov* oa AT. 1822, 8vO» 
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from all mattei 5 pervading and determining all things ; and 
consequently the principle of all life (f'vxrj tou Koofiov), of 
all sensation, and of all perception in the world.^ 

Anaxagoras was more inclined to the study of physics 
than of metaphysics, for which reason he is accused by Plato* 
and by Aristotle* of not having conceded enough to final 
causes, and of having converted God into a macWe. Ac- 
cordingly he explained on physical principles the formation 
of plants and animals, and even celestial phenomena;* wHch 
drew upon him the charge of atheism.® Nevertheless, he 
regarded the testimony 01 the senses as subjectively true ; 
but as insufficient to attain to objective truth,® which was 
the privilege of the reason (Xo'^o*?). 

Diogenes of Apolhnia and Archelam. 

■f F. flcHJ.EiEttMAf’UEa, On the Philosophy of Diogenes of Apollonia, 
in the Memoiw of the Academy of Sc. of Berlin, 1815. 

Fr. Pansskruuuteb, Do Diogenis Apolloniatm YilA et Scriptis, 
Mdnmg. 1828, 4to. 

108 . The of Anaxagoras appears to have inflnenced 

Diogenes of Apollonia in Crete, as well as ArcMaus of 
MiiotuH (or, acc(?rding to others, of Athens), who were both 
at Athens at the same period. But the idea of this theism 
was too new to bo understood in a suiriciently clear and 
profound manner so long as it remained separate from 
practical notions. Diogenes’ maintained that air was the 
iundamental principle of all Nature, and imputed it to an 

* Dioo. Lakrt. n, 6, sqtj. Awht. Pliys, I, 4; VIII, 1; Metaph. 

X, 8 ; De Gcnerat. ot Corrupt. 1, 1. BxMmo. in Phys. Arist. p. 88, sqq. 
Arxbt. Do Anlma, 1, 1, 

3 Phmd. c. 40, sqq. <» 

* Motaph. I, 4. Aristotle accuses him of using the Deity only as a 

in his philosophy. 

* Maintaining that the sun was originally ejected from the earth, and 
heated till it became a fiery mass, by rapid motion. 

® Tbeopheast. Hist. Plantar. Ill, 2. Dioa, Dabbit. IX, 9. Xw?oph. 
Memorab. IV, 7. Plato, Apol. Rocr. 14. 

« Bbxtus, Hypotyp. I, 88 j Adv. Math. VII, 90. Abist. Metaph. 
IV, 6, 7. Oxa. Tttsc. Quaest IV, 28, 81. 

7 Cf. above, f 87. He was sonietimes sumamed Pfiysitm; and 
flourished ai)Out 472 B.O. In his adoption of one elementary principle - 
he resembled the Ionian school ; his book was intitled Hfipl of 

irhich Simplicius has preserved us several fragments^ 
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intellectual energy •} uniting in this reject the system of 
Anaximenes with that of Anaxagoras. On the other hainh 
Jrchelam, a disciple of Anaxagoras,® maintained that all 
things were disengaged from the original chaos by the ope- 
ration of two discordant principles of heat and cold (or of 
&e and water); that mankind had insensibly separated 
themselves from the common herd of the inferior animals ; 
and was inclined to believe that our ideas of what is just, 
and the contrary, are conventional, and not by nature: to- 
hUatov elvai koi to al^x^pov oif (j>vaet ciXKa With 

respect to the operations of the mind his system was one 
of pure materialism. The system of nature of this last is 
still more obscure than that of the former.* 

VIII. Transition to the Second Feriod of €hreeh FMlosf^Tiy, 
The Sophists, 

Particulars and opinions respecting them to be found in Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Sextus Empir, Diogenes Laertius, 
and Philostratua 

Lud. CebsoiiLU Theatrum Veterum Rhctorum, Oratorum, Doclama- 
torum, i.e., Sophistarum, de eorum discipline, ac diacendi docendique 
ratione, Paris. 1620, 8vo, and in Geonovius, Thes. tom. X. 

Gs. Xio. Kbiegk, Diss. de Sophistarum Eloquentidr, Jena^ 1702, 4to. 

Jo. Gb. Walohu Diatribe de pimmiis Veterum Sophistarum Rheto- 
rum atque Oratorum; in his Parerga Academica, p. 129; and De 
Enthusiasmo Veterum Sophistarum atque Oratorum, ibid. p. 367, sqq. 

f Mbikbrs, History of the Sciences, etc. vol. 1, p. 112, sqq. and 
vol, IL 

Gbbii, Historia critica Sophistarum, qui Socratis mtate Athenig 
floruerunt. In RTov. Act. liter. Societ. Rheno-Trajectinae, P. II, 1882. 

109. The rapid diffusion of all sorts of knowledge and 
every of speculative system among the Greeks, the 

uncertainty of the •principles assumed and the conclusions 
deduced in the highest investigations, (consequences of the 
little statoty of the data on which they were grounded), 
together with the progress of a certain refinement which* 

^ Abist. De An. I, 2.; De Generat. et Corrupt. 1, 6. Snn^uo. in 
Phys. Axisi p. 6 and 82. Dioa. Labbt. IX, 57. Oio. De Rfat. Deor. 

1, 12. Busbib. Prsepar. Bvang. XV, 

3 Plourished about 460 B.O. 

« Dioa. Labbt. II, 16. Cf. Sbxtus, Adv. Math, VII, 185. 

^ PnmBOE. De Plao, PhUoe. 1, 8. DL Siepho. in Ph. Arista p. 6 
et Stob. BcL L ^ ^ 
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kept pace witli tlie deterioration of tteir moral and religious 
habits, all these causes conspired to give birth to the tribe 
of Sophists that is, to a class of persona possessed of a 
merely superficial and seeming knowledge ; to the profession 
of which they were influenced by merely interested motives.* 
The Sophists Qargias, Frotagoras, Froditms^ of 

Elis, Folm, Tlirasymaclius, and Callicles, were orators and 
scholars, very well practised it is true in the art of speaking, 
of dialectics, criticism, rhetoric, -and politics; but being to- 
tally devoid of any real love of philosophy, were anxious 
only so far to follow the current of their time which set 
that way, as to promote their own advantage by moans of 
their ability as disputants. AH they desired was to dis- 
tinguish themselves by the show of pretended universal 
knowledge; by solving the most intricate, most fanciful, 
and most useless questions; aiid above all, hoped to get 
money by the pretended possession of the art of persuasion.* 
With this view they had contrived certain logical tricks of a 
khid to perplex th<‘ir antagonists; and, without possessing 
in the least degree a spirit of philosophy, they maintained 
all sorts of philosophical theories. The end of their system 
would have been to destroy all difference between truth snd 
error. 

Their conduct reflected much of the general character of 
their age and country, while it had the advantageous effect 
of awakening at length, in others, a nobler and more elevated 
spirit of inquiiy. 

110. The celebrated orator Oorgiae of Leontium,* a dis- 
ciple of Empedocles, endeavoured, in his work on Nature,* 

1 The term tro^inriic had at first been eqnlvalent to th$t of 

* For an opposite view of the charactor of the Sophists, see Gboxb’s 
H istory of Oreeco. 

> WSLOKSS, Prodikos von Kcos, im Eheinischen Museum. Band, h 
m. L Kr, 4, 3888. 

* Fur. Tim. ed. JSiponL tom. XX, p. 285. XsirorH. Memoiab. X, fi* 
dBnrr. Sophist. Blench, o. 1. Cio. Acad. Quaast. II, 28. 

* Flounshed about 440, Was ambassador at Athens 424 B.O. 

Foss, Be Oorgia Xiooniino commeniatio, 1828. 

A Wo find, apud Aristoi at Sekt, Bmpir., fiiagmenis of this work, 
under the title: mpl re® lid d To ^rgias 

also attributed the Speeches T|srhi«h are to be found among the Omtores 
Crseol of BmaBJ, vol, Yiik 
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to demonstrate, by ce^ain subtle arguments, tTiat mdJiing 
real exists; because neither Negative nor Positive, nor both 
at the same time, can really exist. But even granting that 
somettog real did exist, yet 2nd, it would not be cognizable, 
because, if thoughts are not the real things, the red cannot 
be thought; and if thoughts were the real things, that 
which is not real could not be thought ; consequently every- 
thing thought must be real in that case. Knally, even if 
something were cognizablte, still it could not be imparted 
through the medium of words, because words do not express 
things, and nobody thinks like his neighbour.^ The dis- 
tinction he established between objects, impressions, and 
words, was important, but led to no immediate result, Pro- 
ta^oras of Abdera (said to have been the disciple of Demo- 
critus) maintained that human knowledge consists only in 
the perception of the appearance through the subject, and 
that whatsoever appeareci to any one, in his state at the 
time, was true ;* consequently, that man is the standard of 
all things (jravrwv gdrpov uvOpuiwoi) ;® that, as far 

as truth or falsehood are concerned, there is no dSferenee 
between our perceptions of external objects;® that every 
way of considering a thing has its opposite, and that there 
is as much truth on the one side as the other ; and that 
consequently nothing can be supported in argument with 
certainty maintaining at the same time the sophistical 
profession, “to make the worse the better argument.” As 
for the existence of the gods, he appears to have esteemed it 
doubtful,* in consequence of which he was banished from 

^ Abist, De Xenoph. Xenone, et GergiCt, especially c. V, sqq. Qjsxt. 
Adv, Math. VII, 65, sqq. 

8 Pxjkr. (Pheaetet. ^d. Bip* II, 68. Sbxt. Hyp. Pyrrh, I, 217. Of. 
Dioo. Wr. IX, 51. 

8 Fla'S Crat, tom. HI, 234, sqq. Abist. Met. XI, 5. SaxrtJB, Hyp. 
Pyrrh. I, 216, sqq. 

* Themtet. p. 89, 90, 102. Srxr. Adv. Math. Til, 60, sqq. 
869, 388. Cio. Ac. 11, 46. 

* Hioo. Labbt. 1. 1. 

« Oio. He Nat. Heor. I, 12, 28. Sbxt, Adv. Math. IX, 56, sqq, 
Hioo. Labbt. IX, 51, 53. 

On Protagoras, consult, besides the Dialogue which bears to 
in Plato, ed. Bip. vol. Ill, p. 88, sqq. j^iand Me&o, vol. ITj;>. 8 t4, 
Mlm, X Gellioe;, Philostratus, and Saidas, t 3. 0. Purr. Nobb'*** 

& 2 
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Athens (where lie tanglit), and died in banisliment, about 
the XCIII Olympiad. J^rodiem of Julis in the isle ot 
Ceos,^ a disciple of Pythagoras, employed himself in inves- 
tigating the synonymes of words; deduced the principle of 
religion from the appearance of a beneficent intention in 
external nature ;* and declaimed very plausibly on the sub- 
ject of virtue,® Sippias of Elis was a pretender to universal 
fciowledgo.* Thrasymaehm of Ghalcedon* taught that “might 
made right and Folus of Agrigentum, Cdhcles of Acharn®, 
Futhydemus of Chios, and others, that there is no other 
principle of obligation for man thai^ instinct, caprice, and 
physical force; and that justice and its opposite are of 
political invention.® Biagoras of Melos was notorious for 
professing atheism (§ 105). CntioB^ of Athens, the enemy 
of Socrates, and reckoned among the partisans of the 
Sophists, ascribed the origin of religion to political consi- 
d(‘rations,® and appears, likt? Protagoras, to have asserted 
that tlio soul was material and resided in the senses ; which 
last ho appears to have placed in the blood.® 


Doctrine of the Bopliist Protagoras, on existence and non- 
existence, hnrhn* 1708, 8vo. . j -o * mr* 

Chr Gottlob llRYmi Prolusio in Narrationem de Protagora Gemi, 
K k! V, 10 ; et Apuloii in Flor. lY, 18, Getting, 1800, On his 

Sophisms and those of hisdiHciploBvathluB. ^ ^ 

Jo iiOD. Alrfeld, Mntua Pythagoras ct Evathli Sophismata^ quibus 
olim in jttdiclo certarunt, etc. Gim, 1780, 8vo. 

• Sbixt. Bmp. Adv, Math. TX, 18, Cio. De Kat, Deor, 1, 42, 

• For example, in his celebrated Mhihc, Berculea ad hivium. See 
Xenoph. Momomb. 11, 1, 21 ; and Of. Xenophontis Hercules Prodieeua 
et SlUl Italicl Sclpio, perpetuA notd illustrati a Gotth, Aug. Cub^, 

^^^PLAT.^in^Hipp. ot Min. Xmom, Menwrab. IV, 4. Cio. De 
Orai* III 82. 

• leus. B» BopuM. I i ed. Bin. tom. VL p. 166, wq. 

• Plat. Oorglaa, Theatot. de Itopubl. II, de wcg, X, p. 70* 

r One of tlie thirty t:j(mte, dl6d 404 , 

• HmPP, Ilyp. Pyrrh, IH, 218 ; Adv. Maflx. IX, 64 

» Arist, l5e AnimA, 1, 2. „ . 

C&mM fyianni Carminnm Aliorainque ingonii Monum^torum, qn» 
annerBunt, dispos. lUustr. et emend. Nio. Baohitjs. Pxmmissa eat 
c4l» Vlte e Philoetmto descripta, Lips. 

WsBias de Critile Vstma Pranef. ad M. 1824, 4to. 
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CHAPTEE SECOND. 

PEOM SOOJftATES TO THE OE THE CONTEST BETWEEN 

THE POEOH AND THE ACADEMY (SECOND EPOCH OE 
Q-EEOIAN PHILOSOPHY.) 

111. The Sophists compelled their antagonists to examine 
narrowly human nature and themselves, in order to be able 
to discover some solid foundation on which philosophy might 
take its ground, and defend the prineiplea of truth, religion, 
and morality. "With this period began a better system of 
G-reek philosophy, established by the solid good sense of 
Socrates. Philosophy was diverted into a new channel, and 
proceeded from the subject to the object, from man to eastemal 
natwre, instead of beginning at the other end of the chain. 
It became the habit to investigate no longer merely specu- 
lative opinions ; but likewise, and in a siSl greater degree, 
practical ones also. Systematic methods of proof were now 
pursued, and the conclusions arrived at diligently compared. 
The want which all began to feel of positive and established 
principles, gave birth to different systems ; at the same time 
that the scrupulosiiy with whicfi all such systems were 
examined, kept alive the spirit of original inquiry. 

112. This alteration was effected under the ’influence of 
some eoGtemal changes of circumstances also. Athens had 
now become, by her constitution and her commerce, by the 
character of her inhabitants, the renown she had acquired in 
the Persian war, and other political events, the focus of 
Grecian arts and sciences. consequence, she was the 
scene of the labours of their philosophers: schools were 
formed ifl which jdeas might be communicated, the intellec- 
tual pQwers of those who frequented them developed by 
more mequent and more various contact of the opinions of 
others, and emulation continually excited towards continu- 
alljfliiigher objects. On the other hand these schools were 
liable to the defect of fostering, by their very facilities of 
acquiring knowledge, a certain intellectual indolence; in- 
creased by the easy repetition of the doctrines of their 
teachers, and aided oy the methodical nature of the insferuo- 
tioa itself. * It was to the powerful influence of the character 
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arid Inqmries of Socrateo, tha^ tKe pliibsophy of tho period 
owed the new impressioua and bios which were given to it. 


I. Socrates, 

The principal aathorities are Xenophon (particularly the Memora- 
bilia and Apology of Socrates), and Plato (Apology?) (Compare these 
two writers, in this respect). Secondary sources. Aristotle, Cicero, 
Plutai*ch, Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes Laertius (II, 18, sqq.), Apuleius, 

113. Socrates A\as born at Athens in 470 or 469, and was 
the son of a poor sculptor named Sophroniscus, and of 
Phoenarcta a iniduife. He formed himself to a character 
completely opposed to the frivolity and sophistical habits 
of the roAiiea and corruptiKl ago to which he belonged, par- 


Worh on tlie Life, Doctrine^ and Character of Socrates, 

Pa. CuAUWiNTiEU, La Vic de Soerato, Sfeme edition. ATnster, 1699. 

.1. CiwiKKT Cooper, The Life of Socrates, collected from the Memora- 
hilui of Xenophon and the Dialogucb of Plato, Lo^id, 1749-50, and 1771. 

Jac. OuiLii. Mich. Washer, Diss. (?ra\s. G. Cue. Knobe) de Vit&, 
PatiH at<jne Philos. Sowatis, (Iiluin(/, 1720, 4to. 
t W. Fr. Heller, Socrates, 2 parts, Franc/, 1789-90, 8vo. 

+ C. W. IJiiwaiiiEV, Socrates, after Diog. Ijaortius, Lerngo, 1800, 8vo. 
Dart. Hrinhu Somtes, scu Doctrine ctMorlhusSocratisOratio; in 
his OratloncR, Bat, 1627, Bvo. 

Dak- Bobthium, Do Philosophilt Socratis, p. I, Ups, 1788, 4to. 
t Garkieb, The Character and Philosophy of Socrates; in the M6m. 
de PAcfid. des Inucript. tom. XXXI L 
t Q* WiooBius, SocratoB as a Man, a Citizen, and Philosopher, Most, 
1807; second edition, FfevstrcL 1811, 8vo. 

t Feed. Drluruck, Bcflcctiotis and Inquiry concerning Socrates, 
Ct»^0£/«c, 1816, 8 yo. 

S, AnoB. Camkii Commentatio (Prms. Jo. SoiiWEiaa^usEit) ; Mores 
Socratis ox Xcuophontls Memorahilibus dcliucati. Argent, 1785, 4to. 

J, Hacjcbr, Dins. (PnnH. Fb. Volkk, IIeikhari)), Iihago'* Vit» 
Morumque Socratis b Scriptorihus vetustls, Viteh, 7787, 8vo, 

J, Lusao, Omtio do Hocrate cive, Lugd, Bat, 1796, 4to. 

Fr. Mentzh Socrates noc ofOolosus maritus, nec laudandus pat 0 ^ 
famillas, Lips, 1716, 4 to. 

JoK. Mahh. QtGHKERX Soctatcs sanettts psedemata, inrCommentTBoe. 
llcg. cutting, tom. II. 

Boboxh, De slmultaie quam Plato cum Xenoph* exercuisse fertur* 

> The pretended Epistles of Socrat^, lately published (cf. the bihlio* 
graphy at the head of 8 88), are spurious. See Ohph. Mvikbes, Judi* 
cium do quorundam Sooratieorum iroUquils, in Comment. Soc. GUti 
V. p. 45, sqq. 
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ticuLarly by living all the while in constant habits of society, 
even with women of cultivated minds — ^the Hetairai. By 
these means, added to personal reflection, he became a 
venerable sage, whose wole life, in all his relations as 
man and citizen, presented the pure image of a beautiful 
humanity ennobled by morality. He became the instructor 
of his countrymen and of manidnd, not for the love of lucre 
nor of reputation, but in consequence of a sense of duty. 
He was desirous above all things to repress the flight of 
speculative theories by the force of an imperturbable good 
sense ; to submit the pretensions of science to the control of 
a higher authority, that of virtue ; and to re-unite religion to 
morality. Without becoming, properly speaking, the founder 
of a school or sj'-stem of philosophy, he drew around him, 
by the charms of his conversation, a crowd of young men 
and others, inspiring them with more elevated thoughts and 
sentiments, and forming several of those most devoted to 
him into very brilUant characters. He encountered the 
Sophists with the arms of good sense, irony, and the power- 
ful argument of his personal character. A constant enemy 
to obscurantism and philosophical charlatanism (even in the 
circumstances of private life), he drew upon himseK the 
hatred of many; under which he ultimately fell.* He^vas 
accused of contempt for the household gods, and of cor- 
rupting the youth by his doctrine. Being condemned to 
death, he drank the hemlock goblet, 400 B.C.,* 01. XC7, 1. 

1 + On. the Trial of Socrates, etc. by Th. Christ. Tyschekt, in the 
Biblioth. der alten Literatur and Kimst., I and II fasc. 1786. 

W. SuvBBH, On the Clouds of Aristophanes, Berh 1826. With 
additions, ibid, 1827. 

Kstthbb, Socratem criminis majestatis accasatnm vin- 
dicat. Upa. 1738, 4to. 

Sia Ek DBBSion Epistola de Socrate jnsth damnato, Lip$. 1738, 4to. 

t J. C. Chph. ISfAOHTiOALL, On the Condemnation of Socrates, etc. 
in the Deutsche Monatsschrifb, June 1790, p. 127, sqq. 

Ctes. Lun. Ejphtbe, Oommentatt. I, II, HI, de Liheril quam Oieero 
vocat Socratis Contumaci^, 1788-90, 4to. 

^ Gb. Christ. Ibbrokbet, Diss. de Socrate mortem minus fortiter 
Buheunte, Lips, 1736, 4to. 

Jo, Saw. mruum, Ad Actum Uratorio-dramaticum de Morte SoeraUs 
invitans, prsefationis loco, pro Socratis fortitudine in subetm^ morte 
eontm Ibbeckenium pauca disputat. J3[a^, 1738, fob 

GranCUnion der des im Rheinis^ 

Arehiv, 1, 1. St. § 118, f. ^ ' 
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114. Although, properly speaking, Socrates was not the 
iouiifter of a pbilo./iphical school, yet by his character, his 
example, by what he taught, and his manner of communi- 
cating it, he rendered, as a wise man and popular teacher, 
iuimenso services to the cause of philosopy : calling the 
ai-iontion of inquirers to those subjects which are of ever- 
lasting importance to man, and pointing out the source 
from which our knowledge (to be complete) must be derived; 
from an investigation of our own minds aeavTov), 

God. WiLU. Pauli Diss. do PhilosopWfi. Morali Socratis, Eal, 1714, 4to, 

Edwabdh, The fSociatic System of Morals as delivered ia Xenoph. 
Memonib. Oj/ordt 1773, 8vo. 

Lud. IhssEJT, Programma do Philosopliifi* Morali in Xenophontis de 
Socrato Commentariis traditii, Gdtt. 1812, 4to. 

P’.c'HLrji-jnMACUEB, in the Abh.mdlung der Berlinen Akadem. d. w. 


Koktsciilb's Solan! c 8 und scin Zeitalter. 

315. ''rho exclusive object of the philosophy of Socrates 
was tho atlainment of coiTcct ideas concerning moral and 
rcligiouH obligation; concerning the end of mau*s being, and 
llio porfeciiou of his nature as a rational being ; and lastly 
\m (luiies; all of whi(;h he discussed in an unpretending and 
popular niiuiacr; appealing to the testimony of the moral 
HOiiHo within us. Ist. The chief happiness of man consists 
in knowiiig tlio good which it is his duty to do, and acting 
ttccordingly : this is the highest exorcise of his faculties, and 
in this consists clmpa^ta, (right action).^ The means to 
this Olid are Ht;lf*'know'lu(Ige, and tho habit of seli-control. 
Wisdom (*yc0/f/), which ho often represents as moderation 
may bo said tc^ embrace all tho viHuos ; and 
on thia account ho somotimes cnllod virtuo a seienee. ^ The 
duties of innn towards himaolf embrace,, also ©Snianenw 
{^i^Kpirtut) and couru<^e ^ivBpita).* 0\a duties towaiOT 
others are comprised in justice (Bucmoirwfi ) ; that is, the 
fulfilment of the laws, human and divine. SocratM app^ 
to have been the first to make allusion to natural ngffi or 
justice.* 2ndly. Virtue and happiness (eBiai/iovia) ho held 

> XmoPH. Memorab. Ill, § 14, sqq.j Cf. 1. 6f IV, t, S, ft 

* Ibid. 111. 0, 8 4 et ft * Arist, Btb. Nloom. VI, 18. 

* X BHorii. Momorab. I, 6, 8 4 ; IV, ft 8 6 j IV, ft 8 10, aqq. 

‘ XuNoPH. Mrnmrab. IV, e. 4, a 6, § 12. To Avan ItKam-. 

Jao. Umt„ I'’iii,iiMW, Diw. HhCorico-phllosophlcsi, Jus Natam Boors. 


Ueum. AHilorf- 1719i 4U». 
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to be inseparably united.^ 3rdly. Eeligion (evo-eySe/a), is the 
homage rendered to the Divinity by the practice of virtue ; 
and consists in a continual endeavour to effect all the good 
which our faculties permit us to do.® 4thly. The Supreme 
Being is the first author and the guardian of the laws of 
morals :® his existence is proved by the order and harmony 
observable in all nature ; both in the inward constitution of 
man, and the world without. (Birst instance of theology 
deduced from the order of nature). He is a rational but 
invisible Being, revealing himself onljr by his works.* 
Socrates acknowledged, moreover, a Providence ; (to which 
doctrine he superadded a belief in divination, and in a 
tutelar daemon of his own);® with the other attributes of 
the Divinity which have a reference to the good government 
of the world without, and in particular of man.® He deemed 
that beyond this his inquiries ought not to extend. 6thly, 
The soul he considered to be a divine being, or similar to 

^ XBNOPH.Memorab.III,9;IY,2,§34,sqq.;I,6,§10. Cio.Offic.III,3. 

® Xenoph. Memorab. 1, 1, § 2, 3 ; III. 9, 15. 

» Ibid. I, 2, IV, 8, 4. Vlat, Apol. Socr. c. 15. 

* M. Lud. Theop. Mylii Diss. de Socratis Theologi&, Jen, 1714, 4to. 

J. Fe. Aupsohlaoek, Comment. (Preside J. HcHWEianiBUBEE) : Theo- 
logia Socratis ox Xonoph. Memorab. excerpta. Argent, 1785, 4to. 

^ God. Oleaeii Dissert, de Socratis Dmmonio, hi^e, 1702; and in 
Stanley, Hist. Philos, p. 130, sqq. 

+ Chph. Meinbes, On the Genius of Socrates, in part III of his 
Misc. Works. 

t On the Genius of Socrates, a Philosophical Inquiry, by Atjo. G. 
Uhlb, Hanov, 1778, 8vo. The same, previously published in the 
Deutsches Museum, 1777. 

t Parallel between the Genius of Sqcrates and the Miracles of Jesus 
Christ, by Dootoe Less, Gdttingen, 1778, 8vo. (an Answer to the 
precediag.) • 

See also the Disserff. of Sohlossee, Gming, 1778, fasc. X, p. 71 and 76. 

t On the Genius of Socrates, a new Philosophical Inquiry (by J. 
Chph. Kosnio), Frmcf, and Leipa, 1777, 8vo. 

B. J, 0. Jusn, On the Genius of Socrates, teipa, 1770, 8vo. 

'Rem FTaebs, 4^1 Essay on the Demon or Divination of Socrates, 
Xmd. 1782, 8vo. 

Matth. Feemiong, De Genio Socratis, Land. 1793, 4to. 

t J. 0, Nachtigalii, Did Socrates believe in his Genius? Deutsche 
Monatssobrift, 1794, fasc. XI, p. 3^. 

J. Fe. Sohaabsohmtdt, Socratis Dasmonium per tnt secula a tot 
liomittibus doctis examinatuxn quid et giuile merit, mm tandem 
constat? Nivemont, 1812, 8vo. 

® Xenoph. Memorab. I, 4; IV, S* 
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Q-od. He believed it to approximate the Divinity (^eTexew 
TOO Oeoa) in respect of its reason and invisible energy, and 
on this account he considered it immortal.^ 6thly All the 
other arts and sciences which have no reference to jprctctice 
he looked upon as vain, without object, and unacceptable to 
God; though he himself was not unacq^uainted with the 
mathematics, and the speculations of the Sophists * 

116. The method of teaching observed by Socrates* was a 
sort of intellectual obstetricism (jiaiGunaj); agreeable to 
which he mado it his practice to ehcit from each, in conver- 
sation, the principles of his convictions, employing induction 
and analogy. His own good natural sense suggested to him 
this method ; which was admirably calculated to refute the 
Sophists by making them contradict themselves.* In such 
encounters he armed himself with his characteristic dptaveia^ 
or affected ignorance, and with his peculiar logic.® 

117. The services which Socrates has rendered to philo- 
sophy are twofold ; negative and positive. ITegatwe^ mas- 
luuch as he avoided all vain discussions; combated mere 
speculative reasoning on substantial grounds; and had the 
wisdom to acknowledge ignorance when necessaiy; but 
without attempting to determine accurately what is capa- 
ble, and what is not, of being accurately known, JBod- 
im, inasmuch as he examined with ^eat ability^ the OTOund 
directly submitted to our understanding, and of which Man 

* Xhnoph. Hemorab. I, 4, § 8, 0; IT, 8, § 14; Cyropced. Till, 7. 
FXiAT. PbsQdo, 0 8, sqq. 

t W- G*. Tejwbmawn, Doctrines and Opinions of the Socratic School 
respecting the Immortality of the Soul, Jena,, 1791, 8vo, 

XBNorH. Memorab. I, 1, § 15; IT, 7. Cio. Tunc. Qusest. Y, 8; 
Acad. 1, 4. ^ ^ 

« Fr. Menzii Dies, de Socratis Methode docAndi non omnino prao- 
Ecribendd*, Lips* 1740, 4to, 

J. Christ, Lossms, De Arte Obstetried Socratis, Erf, 178S, 4to. 

+ Fb, M. TiBaTHALEB, Spirit of the Socratic Method, Saijih* 1798 ; 
8vo; seconded. 1810. _ 

f J. F. GBAysn, The Socratic Method in its Primitive Form, Q&U. 
1794, third ed. 1798, 8vo. 

G. JT. SiBVBjBS, Do Methodo Socratieft, Slm>. 1810. 

^ + 0. Fb. Fraouieb, Dissertation on the Irony of Socrates, his 
pretended Familiar Genius, and his Character; in the Memoirs of thq^ 
Academy of Inscriptions, tom. IT. 

® Xmom. Memorab. IT, 2.^ Plat. Thoeetek, Mono, Sympos^p. 2Q0. 
CiaDeFin. 11, 1, 
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is the centre ; without, however, any profound investigation 
of the different ideas and motives which influence practice. 
He jflrst distinguished that Pree-wili and Nature were both 
under the dominion of certain laws; pomted out the proper 
sources of all knowledge; and finally laid open new subjects 
for philosophic research. 

Ohb. Fred. Liebeoott Simoit, Diss. (Prses. W. T. Krug), de Socratis 
mentis in Philosophiam rite sestimandis, Vikb, 1797, 4to. 

f Fb. Sohleiermacher, On the Merit of Socrates as a Philosopher; 
in the Memoirs of the Class of Philosophers of the Fojal Academy of 
Sciences of Berlin, 1818, 4to. p. 50. 

118. As Socrates divided his time among men of very 
different habits and dispositions, some more inchned to 
active life, some to retired study, a great number of disci- 
ples, in very different classes of society, and with very 
different views, were formed by his conversations, and stiU 
more by his method of teaching, so favourable to the 
development of original thinking.^ The Athenians JZeno- 
pJiori^ (cf. § 113), JSscJiines, Crito^ and the Theban 

Cehesf' disseminated the principles of their master and lived 
agrdeably to them. Among those who especially devoted 
themselves to the pursuits of philosophy, Jjntisthenes the 
Athenian, founder of the Cynic school, subsequently 
^ the chief of the Cyrenaic, and afterwards Pyrrho^ 

gave tiieir attention exclusively to questions of morals, and 
their practical application, iluclid of Megara, iPhasdo of 
Elis, Memdemus of Eretria, were occupied with theoretical 
or metaphysical inquiries. The more compreheusive genius 
of Plato embraced at once both these topics, and united 
the two principal branches of Socraticism ; either of which 

J Oio.'S)e ^ratore. III, 16. Diog. Labrt. Procein. sect. 10. 

® Bom about 460, died 360 B.C. 

On the pretended letters of the Socratic philosophers, see the note 
on § 113. 

A. Gobbing, Bxplieatur cur Socratici Philosophicarum, quee inter se 
dissentfehant, Boetrinarum Prinoipesf, a Socratis Philosophic longius 
recesserint, Pcurtmopol, 1816, 4to. 

® The authenticity of the two dialogues attributed to him is con- 
tested. See Boeokh, Slmonis ut videtur, Bialogl qnatuor. 

Additi sunt iucerti auctoris (vulgo JSschinis) Bialogi Bxyxia^ et 
Axiochus, ed. Acg. Boeoxh, Heidetb, 1810, Svo. 

^ The writing luxown under the name of Ulva^ (Cebetis O^bula) h 
also attributed to a Stoic of Cyzicus, of a later age. See also Fa. 
Klopxbb, Be Oebetis TabuiC, Zivick, 1^18, 4to» 
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separately was found sufficient to employ the generality of 
the Socratie philosophers. When we examine the spirit 
of these different schools, the Cynics, the Cyrenaics, the 
Pyrrhonists, and the Megareans, (as for the schools oi 
Elis and Eretria, we are but imperfectly acquainted witj 
them), and lastly, that of the Platonists, we find that the 
first four did little more than expand the ideas of Socrates, 
with partial views of his system ; while the latter is dis- 
tinguished by a boundless activity, allied to the true Socra- 
tic spirit ; and which explored all the subjects of philosophic 
investigation. 


II. Fartial Sydems of the Socratics, 

I. Cynics, 

Authorities: Xono^hon, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Sextua 
Bmpiricus, Dio^^eiies Laertius, VI. 

C»E. Gotoh. Hiciiteui Dies, do Cynieis, Lips, 1701, 4to. 

,1. Qe. MEUSoiiENn Disp. de Cymeis, Kilon, 1703, 4to. 

Christ. Oweb. Jokcuer, Progr. do Cyuieis nulKl ro teneri volcntihus, 
Lips, 1743, 4to. 

ii’R. hlENTZiT Progr. de Cyniamo ncc Philosopho acc homine digno, 
Lips. 1744, 4 to. 

Anllsihenes, 


QoTTtOB Ldd. IlicitTER, Biss. dc Vita, moribus, ac placitis Antis-’ 
tlienis Oynici, 1724, 4to. 

Lu». Chr. OREiiLU Progr. do Antistheno Cymeo, Lips. 1728, 8vo. 


119. Antisthmies, an Aihcnian,' at first tho disciple of 
Gorgius, after\sar<l8 the friend and iwimirer of Socrates, was 
virtuous even to oxcosh, and proportionably arrogant. He 
placed the supreinu good * 01 * man in virtue ; which he de- 
fined to consist in abstinence and privations, as^thp means 
of assuring to us our independonco of OKternal objects ; by 
such a course ho maintainod that man can reach tl>c highest 
peifection, the most abHoluio felicity, and become like to 
the Deity. Nothing is so beautiful as virtue; nothing so 
deformed as vice ; (fa^aOk «aKa, *ra mm (il<fXpa)\ all thingfi 
else are indiflbrent (d3id0o/>a-), and coxiHoqucutly unworthy 
of our efforts to attain them.* On these principles ho hiffit 
a system of practice so exccpsivcly simple, as to exclude 
ovcu tho decencies of social life ; and for the same reasoxil 


* Ploarished about 880 B.C. 

» Bioa liAEur. VI, 11, sqq., 108, 108. 
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119—120,] 

professed a contempt for speculative science,* alleging tliat 
the natures of things are undefinable. He maintained also 
that opinions are aU identical, and that no man can refute 
those of another.* *We must not omit his idea of one 
Divinity, superior to those adored by the populace.* 

120. In spite of the unattractive austerity of his way of 
life, which procured him the surname of ^AttXokvcv, Antis- 
thenes, by his lofty spirit and the eccentricity of his cha- 
racter and conduct, drew about him a great number of 
partisans, who were called Cynics ; either from the Oyno* 
sarges^ where their master taught, or from the rudeness of 
their manners,* Among these we remark Diogenes of 
Sinope,® said, on doubtful authority, to have lived in a tub ; 
who gave himself the name of Kvwv,* and made virtue and 
wisdom the subjects of his cynical asceticism;’ and after 
him, his disciple Grates of Theoes,* and his wife, BUpmrcJiia 
of Maronea; but these latter are not distinguished for 
having contributed any thing to the cause of science. 
Onesicritus of JEgina, Metrocles the brother of •Hipparchia, 
Monimus of Syracuse, Mmedemus^ and Mmippus^ are cited, 
but less frequently. The Cynic school finally merged in 

* Notwithstanding, many works of his are quoted pioo. Labrt. VI, 
15, sqq.) of which only two speeches remain to us, printed among the 
Orat. Grsec. of Reiskb, tom. VIII, p. 62, sqq. 

* Abist. Metaph, Till, 3 ; Y, 29. Plat. Sophist, p, 270. 

* Oio. Be Nat. Beor. 1, 13. * Bioc, Laert. VI, 18 et 16. 

® Bom 414, died 824 B.O. ® Bioo. Laert. VI, 20—81. 

y The letters which hear his name (probably suppositious) are found 
in the Collection published by Ald. Makutius, (reprinted at Geneva, 
1606) ; twenty-two more exist, according to the notice of the unedited 
letters o7 Bf3genes, etc., by H, Boisbonade, Notices and Kxtracts from 
the MSS. in the King’s Library, tom. X, p. ii, p. 122, sqq. 

Por remarks on this philosopher consult : 

+ P, A. Grimaldi, Life of Biogenes the Cynic, JYaples, 1777, 8vo. 

OmJlilAR. Wieland, SujKparjjc fiaivdfAivoQ , or Bialpgues of Biogenes 
of Sinope, Leipa. 1770 ; and among his works. 

Pbibd. Mentzii Biss, de Pastu Philosophico, virtutis colore infticj^to, 
in imagine Biogenis Cynici, Zips. 1712, 4to. 

Jo. Mart. Barkhusii Apologetisum quo Biogenem Oynicnmaoxi* 
mine et stultitise et imprudentiae expeditum sistit, Megiom. 1727, 4ta 

* Bioo. Labrt, VI, 86, sqq. Of. Julian! Impemt. Omt» VL ed. 

Sfabobnu p. 199. ^ 
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that of the Stoics • it made an ineffectual attempt to rise 
again in the centuries immediately succeeding the birth of 
our Lord; but without displaying their spirit, merely by 
affecting the exterior of the ancient Cynics/ 


II. Cyrenaics. 

Authorities; Xenophon, Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch Sextus Empi 
licus, Adv. Math. VII, 11, Diog. Laert. IL 
Pbid. Menzu Aristippus Philosophus Sooraticus, sive de ejus Vitfi., 
Moribus, et Bogmatibus, Oommeutarius, Hail, 1719, 4to. 

+ B'attbux, Elucidation of the Morals of Aristippus, to explain a 
passage of Horace ; in the Memoirs of the Academy of Inscription^ 
tom. XXVI. ^ ^ ^ 

t 0. M. WiEiiAim, Aristippus, and some of his Contemporanes, 
4 vols Leips, 1800—1802 

H. Kunhabdt, Biss. Philos, do Aristippi Philosophic Morali, qua- 
tenus ilia cx ipsius Philosophi dictis secundum Laertium potest deri- 
vari, HelmL 1796. 4to. 

Wendt, Be Philosophia Cyrenaica^ 1842. 


121, of Cyrene, a colonial city of Ajfrica, 

bom to easy circumstances, and of a light and sportive 
character, had, when he first attended the conversations of 
Socrates, an inclination for self-indulgence, which the latter 
eventually succeeded iu rendering more elevated, withoufr 
being ablo to eradicate.® He made the swmnvm lonwm and 
the T«X.o» of man to consist in emoymont, accompanied with 



grandson Aristippus^ sumamed Metroiidactus (because in- 
stmoted by his mother Arete, daughter of the cldgr Aris- 
tippus)* was the first to develope, on these pRnciples, a 



* liuciani Kvvac6c, and other Bialogues. 

* Plourished 880 B.C* 

» Bioo. liAEET. n, 65, sqq. Pldtahoh. adv. Principem Imloit. II, 
p. 779 Xknoph. Memotab. 11, 1 ; et III, 8, 

* Bioo. Labet. II, 75. 

» Bioo, Laeet. 11, 75. Aeist. Met. IIT, 2. 

* J. Ge. Box, Be Arete PUlioaoplA, Zips, 1775, Btx 
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into pleasurable and the reverse; giving the preference to 
the Measures of the senses. Its degraded object is not 
evBaifiovia, but merelj present and actual enjoyment, 
iv KLv^ffeC)\ allowing something to wisdom and virtue Cas 
they were pleased to term them) as means of attaining 
thereto.* The philosophy of these teachers (neglecting 
logic and the natural sciences) was confined to what they 
cSed a system of morals, built entirely on that of the 
sensations, as being the only objects of knowledge concern- 
ing which we are not liable to err (jcaraXvjwria ical aBid» 
yfteoGTo)^ and at the same time the only criteria of virtue.® 

122. This species of philosophy, when it came to be com- 
pared with our notions of Truth, Justice, and Eeligion, 
gave birth to a subdivision of the sect of Cyrenaics, called 
also Hedonios (yBouiKoi), Theodorm (of Gyrene ?), surnamed 
the Atheietf a msciple of the second Aristippus,^ and pro- 
bably also of the Stoic Zeno, the Sceptic Pyrrho, and 
others,® taking, like his predecessors, Sensation for the 
basis of his argument, ended by denying the existence of 
all objects of perception ; disallowed the reality of an uni- 
versal eritermm of Truth, and thus opened the way for the 
Sceptic school; framing to himself a system (IndiferentismY 
which excluded aU difference of right and wrong, in Morals 
and in Eeligion, and assumiug pleasure or gaiety (%a/»a), as 
the final end of existence. BBs followers denominated 
themselves O^oBtLpeiot,^ His disciple. Bio of Borysthenis,’ 
and Mahemerm (according to some, of Messene),® made an 

1 Dioo. Laert. II, 86, sqq. Euseb. Pr«ep. Evang. XIT, . 

Of. Dioa. Laert. II, 92. Cio. ACad. Qusest. IV, 46. 

« Diqo. Laert. II, 86, sqq. Sbxt. Bmpib. Adv. Hath. VII, H, 15, 
191—198. . ^ Elourished about 800 B.O. 

^ SumAS, s. h. V. Diog-. Laert. 86 et 97, sqq. 

« SextCb, Adv. Math. VII, 191. sqq. Petjtaboh. Adv. Oolot. XIV, 
p. 177. Eusbb. Prssp. Evang. XIV, 18. Bioo. Laert. II, 98, 97—100. 

^ ]Qio the Borysthenite, called also the Sophist, lived in the middle 
of the third cen^ry B.C. 

SeeBATLE's Dictionary; et Marius Hoooveibt, Specimen Philoso^ 
phico-criticum continens Diatriben de Bione Boiyvthenita, ete. J^d. 

1821, 4to. • 

® defragments of his work, entitled ‘l€()d: &vay^a^iit inDtod^ Sfew, 
BibL Hist. ed. Vessbunq^ tom. II, 68^ and among the ^ 

Exiaiusf, who had translated them into Latin. Idem^ ^ 
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application of this doctrine to the religion then prevalent* 
jkegmoB^ who in the time of Ptolemy taught at Alexan- 
dria, a native of Gyrene and pupil of the Oyrenaic Par< 2 ?- 
lates^ was equally decided in maintaining the Miffermce 
of right and wrong, but asserted that perfect pleasure is 
unattainable in our present state {ahvvwrov koX dwirapfcrov^y 
and concluded that death was therefore preferable to life* 
Hence he was smmamed UcurOdvaTos} He became the 
founder of a sect, the Hegesiacs. 

123. Jmiceris of Gyrene, who appears, like Hegesias, 
to have been a disciple of Paraebates, and to have taught 
at Alexandria, endeavoured, without renouncing the prin- 
ciples of his sect, to get rid of their revolting consequences, 
and to reconcile them with our sentiments in jfavour of 
friendship and patriotism, by pleading the refined pleasures 
of benevolence thus making the Gyrenaic system approx- 
imate tliat of Epicurus. The success of the latter caused 
the downfal of the Gyrenaic school. 

m. JByrrTio md Tmon, 

Authorities: Oic.Pe Fin. II, 13; IT, 16. Sextus Empiricus. Diog* 
Laert. IX, 61, sqq. IOC, sqq. Euseb. Pr»p, Evang. XIV. 18, 

Of. the bibliography § 38, II, a, 

t G. P. m Oboumz, Examination of Pyrrhonism, Ancient and 
Modem, folio, Hugua, 1738 (French). Extracts of the same work in 
FouMBt, Triumph of Evidence; with a Prelim, Dissert, by M, jm 
HaIiLER, Berlin^ 1766, 2 vols. 8vo. 

J, Arkuisnii Diss. do PhilosophiA Pyrrhonism, Ups. 1708, 4to. 


p. 212. See also concerning Etj^hemerus and Euhomerism : f Sirrar, 

Kosearches concerning the Life and Works of Euhemerus; t Four- 

MONT, Dissertation on the Work of Euhemerus, entitled 

etc. ; and f Fouoher, Memoirs on the System of Euhemerus, in the 

Mem. of the Academy of Inscriptions, tom. VIII, XV, XXXIV (ail 

French). 

* Oio. De liTat. Deor. T, 42. PtuTABOH, Adv. Stoicos, XIV, p. 77; 
De Is. 6t Osir., tom. VII, p. 420, ed. Esism Ssxrus, Adv.^^ath. 
IX, 17, 61, 66. Dioo. Laert. II, 97 ; et IV, 46—68. Dion. SiouL. 
V, 11 et 46. Laot. Div. Instit. 1, 11. 

* Cio. Tubc. QuBSBt. I, 84. Dioo. Labet. TI, 86, 98, sqq. Val. 
Max. XVIII, 0. 

J. J Eawbaoh, Progr. de Hegesia Quedlmb. 1771, 4to. 

Xdm. in his Sylloge Dias, ad mm Litterariam pextinentium, TJamb. 
1790, 8vo. Ho. IV, « Dioa. LAi®®. II, 96, 97. 
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God. PiotTOQiJBT, Diss. de Epochs Pyrrhonis, Tithing. 1758, 4to. 

J. G. Munch, Diss. de Notione ac Indole Scepticism!, nominatim 
Pyrrhonismi, Altd. 1796, 4to. 

Jao. Bruckebi Observatio de Pyrrhone t Scepticismi Universalis 
xnaculdf absolvendo, Miscell. Hist. Philos, p. 1. 

C. Yict. Kindbrvater, Diss. Adumbratio Questionis, an Pyrrhonis 
doctrinal omnis tollatur virtus, Lips. 1789, 4 to. 

Eioard. Brodbrsbn, De Philosophic, PyrrhoniC,, Kil. 1819, 4to. 

Thorbrckd, Eesponsio ad Quest. Philos, etc. numquid in Dogmaticis 
oppugnandis inter Academicos et Scepticos interfuerit (U* 1820, 4to. 

J. Fbid. Lanoheinbioh, Diss. 1 et II de Tixnonis VitC,, DoctrinU, 
Scriptis, Lips. 1729-31. 

2no£ERMAN, Ueber den Ursprung, das Wesen nnd die historische 
Bedeutung der Pyrrhonischen Philosophie, 1843. 

124. Fyrrh) of Elis,^ originally a painter, together ^ith 
his master Anasarehus accompanied Alexander in his 
campaigns, and subsequently became a priest at Elis. In 
common with Socrates (whom in some particulars he resem- 
bled) he maintained that virtue alone is desirable;® that 
every thing else, even science, is useless and unprofitable. 
To support this last proposition, which was also con- 
nected with the Irony of Socrates, he alleged that the con- 
tradiction existing between the different principles sup- 
ported by disputants (avriKor^ta, dvriOcifi^ twi/ Xdywu), 
demonstrates the mcomprehennUlity of things {dKa'rdkri^la), 
All this he argued, shoidd make a philosopher withold his 
assent (eVcxeti/), and endeavour to maintain an dvaOda^ or 
freedom from all impressions. By this doctrine, Pj^rho 
and his school attached a special meaning on the word 
ffKi'\}rt9 (examination), which had already been frequently 
efnployed more loosely.® His friend and pupil Tmm, a 
physician of Phlius, and previously a pupil of Stilpo at 
Megara,***carried« still farther this system of scepticism, 
which had begun on moral principles,® and maintained with 

> Elourished about 340, died about 288 B.O. 

® CfaKi. De Orat. Ill, 17 ; Do Finib. Ill, 3 ; Acad. Quaast. II, 42. 

® Dioa. IiABET. IX, ,70, sqq. Sext. Emwr, Hyp. Pyrrh. I, 209, sqq* 
Auii. Gbld. XI, 6. 

Hence the Pyrrhonists are also called Sceptics, in the proper sense of 
the word ; they have been more p^pcrly denominated Mphets^ 
£7rox4i suspension of judgment), Zetetics, and AporeHcs (inv«|t!gpoNfc 
and doubters). 

* Flourished about 272 B-C 
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sarcastic bitterness the following propositions* against tb 
Dogmatics the doctrines of the Dogmatics are founded 
not on substantial principles, but mere hypotheses the 
objects of their speculations do not come within the com- 
pass of certain knowledge : — all science is tc be accounted 
vain, as not contributing to happiness in questions of 
practice we ought to give ear only to the voice of our own 
nature, that is, of our emotions ; and by withholding the 
assent in matters of speculation (a0a<r/a), should endeavour 
to retain the mind in a state of unalterable repose (a7af>a^ia)? 
A question has been raised whether the Ten sowrces of doubt 
(roroi or T/;oVot T/;? CTTQX^^X of the Sceptics,* are the work 
of TPyn'ho or Tinion. The latter left behind him no disciple 
of note. 

IV. Megaric ScJiooL 


Authorities: Plato, Aritttotlo, Cicero, Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes 


Laertius, II 
J. Gasp. Guntheri 


Biss, de Methodo Bisputandi Megaricd*, Jen, 


1707, 4to. 

J. Eiw. Junk. Walch, Commentatio de Philosophiis Veterum 
Criticis, Jeih 175n, 4to. , 

G. Lun. Spaldino, Vindicioe Philosophorum Mcgaricorum, Berol, 
1798, 8vo. 

Fkbj). Devcks, Be Mogariconim Boctrinfl. cjusque apud Platonem ot 
Aristotclcm vesiigiis, Hon, 1827, 8vo. 

J. 0. Haoer, Dissert, do Mode Bisputandi Buclidis, Lips, 1786, 
4to. See also Ratlb. _ 

H. Km'EB, The Philosophy of the Mcgaric School, Rhom. Mus. 
2nd year, 3rd No, 

125. JSucUd of Mcgara,^ had studied the philosophy of 
tho Elcatm proviously to his becoming a disciple of Socrates. 


i Particularly in his satiric poem ScAXo:, whence he Imhecn occa- 
sionally denominated Mhtjraphus, Pragmcnt»«of the three books of 
tins poem, and of his work Umi< ahObf^nov, are to bo found partly m 
the Dissert, quoted above (of Is. Pu. LANcmisiNitioH), and partly in 
Hkn, Stbph. Poos. Philos, and among the Analecta of Brukok, tom. II 


and III. , ^ 

* For an account of what is meant by Dof/matim, see 


87.— Ed. 

s Cio. Pin. n, 21, 18 ; IV, 16 ; pffio- 1, 2 ; Be Orat. Ill, 17. Bioo. 
Lambt. IX, 61, sqq. 103, sqq. Euskb. Prwp. XIV, 18. S»xxu8> Adv* 
Math, in, 2 ; XI, § 171 J VII, § 30 
^ See, Kubsequontly, under tho art. jSSnesidmm, 

* Plourislicd about 400 B.C. 
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After the death of his master, having, together with the 
most of his other pupils, taken refuge at Megara, he esta- 
blished there a school ; the principal object of which was 
the cultivation of Dialectics, on the principles of Socrates 
and the Eleatae. The subtilties of this sect, which were 
sufficiently censured of old (witness the appellation of 
ipiariKoi), have been still more severely condemned by the 
moderns ; who, it must be allowed, have not been able to 
collect a sufficiently accurate account of what their practice 
really was. They appear to have pointed out the difficulties- 
which attend thinlang and cognition, Eationalism and 
Empiricism; and to have pursued certain Dogmatics to 
their last defences, particularly Aristotle and Zeno. Prac- 
tical philosophy appears, with the exception of Stilpo, to 
have engaged the attention of few of this school. 

126. Euclid gave as it were a new edition of the Eleatio 
doctrine ; Good is one (ev to a^ae6v)\ which alone is real 
and invariable : reasoning by analogy he rejected (pia wapw- 
Xor^ov^); attacking not so much the premises assumed, 
as the conclusions drawn (imtpopdi/)} Eululides of Miletus, 
and his disciple AUxinus of Elis (nicknamed (’EXfiiyf^x'os), 
are only known as the authors of certain captious questions 
{d\vrd) which they levelled at the Empirics, ana in par- 
ticular at Aristotle ; such as the awpeln/i^, the ’^evhopevo^ 
the K6pariv7jft, etc.* Diodorus surnamed Cronm, of Jasus 
in Caria, the pupil, according to some,^ of Eubidides, 
denied the twofold significations of words,* investigated the 
notions of possibilitiy (irepl Bvvarwv),^ and speculated con- 
cerning the truth of hypothetical judgments (to 
ttfiVoi/)i^d finally advanced some arguments to disprove 
the reality of His disciple Ehilo the Dialectic, 

A 

* Cio. Acad. Quasst. IV, 42. Dioa. La3B!BT. II, 106, 107. 

® Diog. Labrt. II, 108, sqq. Cio. Acad. Queest. IV, 29. Sext. 
EMPft. Adv. Math. VII, 13 ; cf. IX, 108. A. Qbll. N. A. XVI, 2. 

3 A. Gbll. Ifoct. Att. XI, 12. 

4 Aeist. Be Interpret, c. IX; Metaph. VIII, 3. Cio. Be Pato, 
Prag. VII, IX. 

3 Sbxt. Empib. Adv. Log. II, 11, 114, sqq.; Adv. Phys. II, 116; 
Pyrrh. Hyp. II, 110 ; Adv. Math. VIII, 112, sqq. Cio, Acad. Qawst, 
II, 47. n 

« Sextus Empib. Adv. Math. X, 86, sqq,; IX, 863; Adv. Phys. 11^ 
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(who must not be confounded with the Stoic, or with the 
Academician of the same name), became Ms opponent on 
these subjects, Stiljpo of Megara, a philosopher venerable 
for his character,* disallowed Ike oljeative validity of gerierio 
comefiions (ra €idr/); and the truth of those judgments which 
are not identical^^ He made the character of a wise man to 
consist m ajpatkg or impassibility (^animus imj^atiens, Senec. 
Ep. 9.) ; from which doctrine his disciple Zeno deduced a 
greafc number of consequences. We find also mentioned 
as Megarics, Bryso or JDryso^ a son of Stilpo; Clmomachus^ 
and Euphantm. 

V, Schools of Mis and Bretria, 

127. The schools founded by Phoedo of Elis and Mene-^ 
demus of Eretria (§ 118), are not, as far as we can learn, 
more distinguishable from each other than from that of 
Megara. The first w'as a true disciple of Socrates:* his 
opinions were sot forth in dialogues which have not come 
down to us. The second, a hearer of Plato and Stilpo, may 
be said to have continued, at Eretria, the school of Elis.* 
Ho and his disciples (in this respect resembling Stilpo) 
limited truth to ideniical propositions.^ They denied that 
it could be inferred by negative categorical propositions, 
or conditional and collective. 

85, Bqq* ; Pyrrh. !Typ. 11, 242 et 245. Stob. Eel, I, p. 310. EusBBr 
Prwp. Evang. XIV, 28. 

* Dioa. Labru II, 113, sqq.i flourished 300 B.O. 

* “lUiigncto die objective GUlfcigkoit dor Qattungsbogriffe 

(Tit fiStj), uad die Wahrhoit derjonigon Urtheilo, die Bioht identisch 
Sind/' 

3 PiiUTAEOH Adv. Ooloten, XIV, p. 174. Dtoo. Babbt. II, 119. Fiat. 
Soph. tom. II, p. 240, 209, 281. In Physica, p. 26. c. 

T JT. Ohph. Schwab, Bemarks on Stilpo, in the Philos. Arch, ot 
Ebbhhabb, tom 11, IfTo. I. 

J. Eeid. Ohph. QBArr®, Dies, quft Judiciorum Analyticonilh et 
Synthcticorum Naturam jam longe anto Kantium Antiquitatis Scrip* 
toribaH fuisse perspoctam contra Schwabium probatur, GStHnamt 
1794, 8vo. 

•* Droo. Labbt. TI, 112. * Ibid. II. 105. 

® Oioo. Laeiit. fl, 125, sqq. 

* SrMBL. In riiys. Arist. p. 2(C Dxoo. Labbt. II, 135* 
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III. More complete Systems^ proceeding from the School of 
Som'ates. 

128, A more complete sj^stem of dogmatic philosophy 
was founded at the Academia by Plato, on the prmciples 
of the nationalists, or that of the pure Idea, and another 
by his disciple Aristotle, on those of the Empirics,^ or that 
of Eeality. Prom the Cynic school sprang the Stoics, and 
from the Cyrenaics the Epicureans. The dogmatism of 
the Stoics called forth the opposition of the Academician 
Arcesilaue^ with whom began the scepticism of the later 
Academy. In this manner, from the Socratic school arose 
four dogmatical systems; diverging from one another in 
theory and practice; and, in addition to these, a school 
decidedly sceptical, 

I. I^Iato. 

Authorities; Plato, his works, with the Argumeuta Bialogoruxu 
Platonis of Tiedemann (in ilie 12tli vol. of the ed. Bipont.), translated 
by Schleiermacher : Gull, van Heusde, Specimen Oriticum in Platon. 
acG. Wyttenbachii Epist. ad auet. I/ugfd. Bat, 1808, Sv*©. Aristotle, 
Cicero, Plutarch (Quaest. Platon.), Sext. Empiricus, Apuleius de 
DoctrinSk Platonis, Diogenes Laertius, lib. Ill, Timeeus, Saidas. 

Mod&m Worha on the Life, Doctrme, and Works of Plaio in 
gen&raZ, 

Maks. Eioun, Vita Platonis : Introductory to his translation of Plato. 

Eemarks on the Life and Writings of Plato, with Answers to the 
principal Objections against him, and a General View of his Dialogues, 
Edinb, 1760. 8vo, 

+ W. G. Tennemakw, System of the Platonic Philosophy, Leips^ 
1792-5. 4 vols. 8vo, 

’ f Pb. Ast, On the Life and Writings of Plato, intended as intro- 
duot ory to the Study of that Philosopher, Leipa, 1816, 8vo. 

t raJSB'J Delbbuok, Discourse on Plato, Bonn, 1819, 8vo. 

+ Jos. SooHBB, t)n the Works of Plato, Munich^ 1820. A work 
principally relating to their authenticity and chronological order. 

James Geddes, Essay on the Composition and Manner of Writing of 
the Ancients, particularly Plato, Glaeg. 1748, 8vo. 

Jf Bapip. Bbenabdi Seminarium Philosophise Platonis, Venet, 1599- 
1605, 8 vols. fol. 

Bub. Goolenix Idea Philos. Platonicee, 1612, 8vo. 

» The Bationalists maintain that the Intuitional Eaculiy (the 
Beason) is the only source of absolute certainty. The Empiriesiraoe 
atl certain knowledge to impression^ received from without, through 
the senses.— E d. 
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Lud. Moeaintoliere, Examen Philos. Platonicie, 1659. 8vo. 

Sam. Parker, A Free and Impartial Censure of Platonic Philo- 
sophy, Lond. 1666, 4to. 

t J. J. Wagner, A Dictionary of the Platonic Philosophy, Qmting, 
1779, 8vo. with a Sketch of that System. 

f J Fb. Heubabt, De Platonici Systematis Fundamento, QdU. 
1805, 8to. Cf, his Manual to serve for an introduction to Philosophy, 
second edition, IV sect. dh. 4. 

P. G. VON Heusdb, Initia Philosophise Platonicse, Pars. I, ULtraj, 
1827, 8vo. 

Translations by Cousin, Stdenham, and Schleiermaoher. 
t See a Life of Plato by an unknown author, in the Gbttinger BibL 
der alt. Litteratur und Kunst. 5 St. 

Niebuhr, Kleine hist, und philol. Schriften, 1 Samb. p. 470, &c. 

129. Flato^ was bom at Athens 430 op 429 B.C., in the 
3rd or 4th year of the LXXXVII 01., the son of Aristo 
and Perictione, of the family of Codrus and Solon, and was 
endowed with distinguished talents for poetry and philoso- 
phy. Ey the advice of Socrates he attached himself to the 
latter pursuit. He had originally some inclination for public 
life, but w^as disgusted by rhe perpetual changes which took 
place in his time in the governments of Greece ; by the 
corruptions of the democracy, and the depravity of the 
manners of his eountiymicn* His studies were happily 
promoted by a diligent cultivation of poetry and the mathe- 
matics; by foreign travel, particularly in Italy and Sicily; 
and by familiar intercourse with the most enlightened men 
of his time ; partioalarly wit1\ Socrates, wdiose conversations 
he attended for eight years as well as by the correspond- 
deuces which he entertained with the Pythagoreans of 
Magna Grsecia.* In this manner was formed this great 
philosopher, surpassing, perha])s, all, by the vastness and 
profoundness of his views, and the correctness and tJ-sfuence 
with which he expressed them ; while hW moral character 
entitled him to talco his place by the side of Socratbs. He 

J His proper name was Aristoclcs.^ ® Plat. Bpist. VIL 

' * XENOPH?Memor^. III. 6. Atulkius. * 

^ Jo. Guil. Janx Dissert do InsUtutioue Platonis, Viteh 1706. De 
Perigrinatione Platonis. ibid, ejusd. 

Oiiru. Extteb, De Praooptoribus Platoate, ChypUm. 1707, 4to. 

. On his intercourse with Xenophon-. 

Aua Boeokh, Progr. de Siipultato quam Plato cum Xenophont# 
exercuisse fortur, Btroh 1811^ 4tQ. 
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founded in the Academia a school of philosophy, which for 
a long period was a nursery of virtuous men and profound 
thinkers. Plato died in the first year of the CVIII 
Olympiad, 348 B.O. 

130. His woiks, principally in the form of dialogues 
(models of excellence for the rare union of a poetic and 
philosophic spirit);* are the only incontestable authorities 
respecting his opinions ; but we must not hope to attain 
his entire system except by conjecture, as he had certain 
doctrines (^7/5a0a hor^fiara) which he did not communicate 
except to those whom he entrusted with Ms esoteric phi- 
losophy.®* 

131. Plato, by his philosophical education and the supe- 
riority of his mind, had placed himself on the higher position 
of Ideas, which gave him a commanding view of the systems 
of his contemporaries, without allowing him to be involved 
in their prejudices.^ He embraced the highest aim of 
humanity, together with the theoretical interests of the 

J J, Jao. Nast, Progr. do Methodo Platonis Philosophiam tradeadi 
DialoglcSl, 8tuUg, 1787. 4to. 

Zelleb, Platonische Studien, 1840. 

Hermann, Geschichte und System dor platonischen Philosophic, 
1839. 1 Th. Die historisch-kritische GrUadleguTig enthaltend. 

J. Auo. Goebenz, Progr. do DialogisUcO. Arte Platonis, Viteb, 
1794, 4to. 

2 Henb. Phil. Conb. Henke, Do PhilosophiS. Mythicd, Platonis 
imprimis, Obsorvationcs vari®, HelmsL 1776, 4to. 

J. Aug. Ebbbhabd, Dissert, on the proper end of Philosophy, and 
the Mythi of Plato, in his Vmmischte Schriftm, Had, 1788. 8vo. 

J. Chb. Huttneb, Do Mythis Platonis, Lips. 1788, 4to. 

+ Gabni eb, Mem. on the use which Plato has made of Pablos, in the 
M6m,'tC?T'Acad. cles Inscript, tom. XXXII, 

t M. Mabx, the Mythi of Plato, a Dissert, in the BUutheriat a 
Literary*Oiizetto of Pribourg, published by Ehbhabdt, tom. 1, fasc. 2 
and 8. 1819, 8vo. 

3 Plat. Epist. II, VII, XIII; Pha?dr. p. 888; Alcib. Pr. de Rep. 
IV.* Abist. Phys. IV, 2; De Gener. ot Corrupt. II. 8. SiMBLio. m 
Arist. libr. de AnimD., I, p. 76. Soidas- 

* This is denied by others. 

We must not omit to notice^ as sources of information respecting 
Plato, the passages in Aristotle, where that philosopher criticises the 
system of his master. Sec Fb. A. Trendelenbubo, Platonis de Ideis 
et Kumeris Doctrind. ex Aristctele illi^Btrata, Lips. 1826, $vo. 

^ Sophista, vol. II, p. 252, 265. Craly]., p. 845, 286. 
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reason, and always considered theoretical and practical 
philosophy as forming essential parts of the same whole; 
and conceived that it was only by means of tme philosophy 
that human nature could attain its proper destination.^ 

132. His critical acquaintance with preceding systems, 
and the appreciation of their ideal aim, enabled Plato to 
form more adequate notions of the proper end, extent, and 
character of philosophy.* Under this term he comprehended 
a knowledge of the Universal, the Necessary, the Absolute, 
as well as of the relations and essential properties of all 
things.® Science ho viewed as the form of philosophy. 
Philosophy he defined to be Science, properly so cafied. 
The source of knowledge he pronounced to be not* the 
evidence of our senses, which are occupied with contingent 
matter, nor yet the understanding^* but !Reason,» whose 
object is that which is Invariable and Absolute (to oVtws oV*). 
He held the doctrine of the existence in the reason of certain 
imiate mtiom {voiifLara) which form the basis of our concep- 
tions, and precede in tho soul the representation of what is 
individual and peculiar, besides forming the elements of our 
practical resolutions. Those notions have for their object 
the Ideas (<<8c«e), the eternal archetypes (7rapaBci-^fiara% or 
unities (^uawiSev), which are the essence of infinite things, 
and the principles to which we refer the endless multiplicmy 
of things (to dTeigoVf ra iroKKay by means of thought ; and 

1 I>eKop.VI,p.7e,r7; Bp VII. 

s On tho end of tho philoHophjr of I’lato, goo, bosides the work of 
Eborhard quoted in tbo preceding Bcotlon : 

Aoo. Maon. Kbaft, l)e Kotiono Philosophise in Flatonig ipaaratg, 
Lips, 1786, 4to. 

OoTrxx>B Ebb, Do summo socunduzn Platonem Fbiteiophiso 

fine, Jlelrmt 1789, 4to. «* 

* Thosetet, p. 141; De Kepubl. VI, p. GO; V, p. 62; Do HI, 
p. 131. 

< Jo. Fb. Daumakn, Diss. 1 ot II do ITuman^ sontiondi et oogitanda 
facultatis KaturO. ex Mente Platonis. HebmL 1792, 4to. 

* See Obsomtion, § 41. 

« PhsBdo, p. 226. " Fhsedr., p. 247. 

WuBiBBABa, Do primitive Idearum Flatonicorum sonsu, 1829. 

1 Besides the general treatises above, see, on the Ideas of Flato^ the 
following works: 

SomoNis Aonblm DisceptationesdeldeisFlatonis, Ven, 1615. 4tOb 

Car. Joaoh. Bibisth, Dies, J. Ohb. Fbbsjsb) de IdeisFlatozxiois^ 
Mcstoch, 1720, 4to. 
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whieli consequently cannot have originated from 
but have been only developed by it. The soul 
Ideas and principles on perceiving their copies (ofiottvfiaTa}, 
with which the world is filled; and this process is in its case 
like the memory of an anterior state when it Hved without 
being united to a body. This is what constitutes the Pla- 
tonic avafiv^ffL^} Inasmuch as the manifold objects, whose 
elements are the great and the little, correspond in part with 
the eternal Ideas, they must have some principle in common 
betw’-een them and the cognizant soul; that principle is the 
Divinity, who has formed these external objects after the 
model of the Ideas.* Numbers differ from ideas, and occupy 
the interval between ideas and objects. Such axe the fundi 
mental doctrines of the philosophy of Plato ;* in accordance 
with which he drew a distinction between the world of 
sense and the super-sensuous world (aoV/ios altrOTiros and 
vorjTo^t) Empi/rical knowledge and Batiomls making the 
latter the only true object of philosophy. 

The system of Plato is an instance of Batiomlkm} 

133, The division of philosophy into Logie (Dialectics), 
Metaphysics, (Pliysiology or Physics), and Morals (the 
Political science), has been introduced by Plato,* who clearly 

Jao. Bruckbki Bias, de ConvementiS. Numeronun Pythagoricorum 
cum Ideis Platonis ; Miscellaii. Hist. Philos., p. 66. 

Glob. ERiir. Schulze, Biss. Philosophico-Historica de Ideis Platonis, 
Viteh 178G, 4to. 

t Pb. V. L. Plessing, Bissortation on the Ideas of Plato, as repre- 
senting at once Immaterial Essences and the Conceptions of the Under- 
standing, in the Collection of Gcemr, vol. Ill, p. IIU. 

THBO^gjAHSE, Biss, do Ideis Platonis. Lips, 1706, 4to. 

Be Sohanz (Pr83s.*MATTH. Fbbmling), Be Ideis Platonicis. Lund, 
1796, 4to. 

See work of Tbbndelenbubg, mentioned at § ISO. 

H. Riohtebi do Ideis Platonis lihcllus, Lips* 1827, 8vo. 

J. Buttstedt, Progr. de Platonicorum EominiscentiSl, 

1761, 4to. 

^ Phflsdo, p. 74, 76; Phmdr,, p. 249. 

2 Be Rep. VI, p. 116-124 ; Tii®., p. S48. 

® Ph»dr., p. 226, 230; Bo Rep. VI, 122; VII, 183; BeLegi TO 
p. 132. 

< Banzel, Plato, quid de philosophandi methodo senserit, 

^ Sext. Bmke Adv. Math. VII, 16, 
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kid down i^ie chief attributes of each of these sciences, and 
their mutual dependencies ; he also attended more than his 
predecessors to researches into the philosophy of grammar. 
Aea fcv Toes crKcyfriVy says Aristotle. He also dis- 
tinguished between the analytical and synthetical mode of 
investigation: Philosophy therefore is under great obliga- 
tions to him, quoad formam. She is no less indebted to him 
for the material enrichment of the above parts considered 
separately ; and though he did not systematically complete 
the province of research, yet he continually excited the at- 
tention of others in order to further discoveries, and fostered 
free enquiry by adopting the Socratie form of dialogue. 

134. Plato distinguished what is corporeal from the Soul. 
Tlie corporeal is that 'which only contains an impression of 
the Ideas in its evor-changing appearance, and which has a 
sliaro in the Universal. It has “Pire and Earth as its funda- 
inentid elements, between which Air and Water occupjr an 
intermediate rank. He considered the Soul to be an eternal 
and self-aeiing energy (avro havrh Ktpoh') in it (the Soul) 
the divine Idea is really united with the manifold into one 
8ubslanc(?,* and hence the Divinity is revealed to it in a 
more eleviiii‘d manner than in corporeal things. Vie\ved as 
combined w*ith the body, he distinguished in it two parts, 
the rational ; and the irrational or animal 

or iTrtOvfirjTuhv) ; iimtuallv connected by a sort 
of middle lerni or to OtfjxQci?.L\)} The animal part 

has its origiti in the imprisomnent of the soul in the body 
the rational still retains a consciousness of the Ideas; 
whereby it is capable of returning to the happy condition of 
Spirits. In Plato we discover also a more comp lete discri- 
niinatioii of the faculties of cognition, sensid^ion, anSTBlition 

^ Be Leg. X. p. 88. sqq. ^ Tinueus. Bd. Sieth, p. 35. 

« Bo Hop. IV, 349. ed. Stbth, * Phesdo. 

« On the doctrine of Plato as respecting the soul, consult t)^ fol- 
lowing works: 

t Chi’H, Mbsineks, Dissertation on the Kaluro of the Soul, a Platonic 
Allegory (after the Phaedrus); in the first vol. of his Miscellany, 
p. 120, sqd. 

+ 0. Ij. KEnraoLD, Dissertation on the Rational Psychology of Plato: 
in the first vol. of his Letters on the Philosophy of Kant, Letter XI. 

Bm. Of. Lilib, Platonis Qententia de Haturft Animi, QOtUng, 
1790, 8vo« 
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witli admirable remarks on tbenr operations,' and on tbe 
different species of representation, of sensation, of motives 
determining tbe vdll, as well as tbe relations between 
Thought and Speech. (See for the last, Thesetet. ed. Steph. 
p. 189, E sqq. Phileb. p. 38, D.) 

135. Plato has rendered no less service to philosophy by 
affording it the first sketch of the laws of thought, (in 
Phoedr. ed. Bip. p. 226. 230; De Eep. VI. 122 ; VII. 133 : 
De Leg. p. 132, the law of Identity and Contradiction is laid 
down as the basis of thought), the rules of propositions, 
of conclusions, and proofs, and of the analytic method: 
the distinction drawn between the Universal (jcolvov) and 
Substance {pi)cia)\ and the Particular and the Accidental. 
He diligently investigated the characteristics of Truth, and 
detected the signs of appearance ;• to him we owe the first 
attempt at the construction of a philosophical language:* 
the first development of the notion of knowledge and 
science (degrees of cognition hiavoia, eTrlirrijivj) the 
first logical development of the conceptions of Matter, Form, 
Substance, Accident, Cause and Effect, of Natural and 
Independent Causes, of unchangeable esse (to oi/), and of 
Appearance ((f>aiv6fi€vov) ; a more adequate idea of the Divi- 
nity, as a being emiuently good; with a more accurate deve- 
lopment of the Divine Attributes, especially the moral ones ;• 
accompanied by remarks on the popular religion, and an essay 
towards a demonstration of the existence of Grod by reason- 
ings drawn from Cosmology.* He represented the Divinity 
as the author of the world, inasmuch as he introduced into 
rude matter (wXiy — to tLfiopcj^ov) order and harmony, by 
moulduig^it after the Ideas, and conferring (together with 
a rotatory motion) an harmonious body, governed, as in the 
case of individual animals, by the soul of the world. He also 
described the Divinity (in respect of his providence) as the 

* l)e Eep. IV, p. 867, 

® Por the Logic of Plato, consult + J. J. Enobl, Essay on a Method 
of extracting from tho Dialogues of Plato his Doctrines respecting the 
Understanding, Berl. 1780, 8vo. • 

» In the Cratylus. * De Eep. II, p. 250 ,* VII^ 188. 

® De Leg. X, p. 68, XII, p. 229. 0^^ X, p. 82, sqq.; Phi3«h, p* 224; 
Epinomis, p. 254, sqq. 
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author and executor, or guardian of the laws of Morals ; 
and to him we owe the first intelligent essay on a Theodice. 
According to his views, the existence of evil is not attii- 
butahle to the Deity, inasmuch as it results on the contrary 
from the principle of what is unformed and variable, and 
acts in conflict with the Ideas ; by moans of which conflict 
life and development are brought to pass m the world •, but 
he niaintains that God hn,a adopted all the measures neces- 
sary for overcoming evil.^ Lastly, to him we owe the first 

» De Kep. IV, 10 j Tun , p. 606, sqq. 

On the Cosmogony and Theology of Plato, consult, besides the 
ancients (c g. PsooLtis), the commentaries on, and translations of, the 
Timseus* + L, Horstkl, The Timosus of Plato, the doctrine and the 
end of this work, with Remarks and Illustrations. Brunswick, 1795, 
Svo; and + The Timmus of Plato, a Piimitiveand Veracious Monument 
of true Physical Knowledge, translated, with illustrations, by K. J. 
WlNWHCiiMANN, Ifadunar, 1801. 

Majis. FtciNi Th(^ologi^l Plaionica, Mormt 1482, fol. 

Es. PuFENDoapn Eiss. do Thoologifi. Platonis, Lips, 1663, 4to. 

J, Frxbd. WuoiiisaBR, Diss. IL dc Dofectibus TheologisB Platonis, 
Jell. 1706, 4to, 

OaiLViB, The Theology of Plato compared with the Principles of 
Oriental and Grecian PlulosophorR, Land, 1703, Svo. 

t Dikt. Tibdemann, On the Ideas of Plato respecting the Divinity, 
in the Mom. of the Antiq. 8oc. of Casnel. tom. 1. (Pr.) Of. Spirit of 
Speculative Philosophy, tom. II, p, 114, sqq. 

t W< Oil. TsKsrsHAXXN, On the Divine Intelligence : in the Memo- 
BABILIBN of Paulas, faac, 1, p. 2. 

Bauih. SmBKRO, Be Xflyz/^ct Platonis, Viteb. 1676, 4te. 

J. Gr. Abn. OrIiBTCH, Oommontatio do Doctrinlt Platonis do Deo a 
Christiania ot rccontioribus Platonicis variocxplicata ct corrupta, Mark 
1788, Svo. 

0. Pu£K0. Staudwk, Progr. dc Phil Platonicm cum DoctrijflPfSligionis 
Judaic^ ot Christianfli cognatione, GbtL 1819, 4to. ^Sce Ontt Gel, Anz., 
Ho. XGV, 1819). ^ " 

Lm>. IloBsm, Platonis doctrina dc Deo o Dialogis ejus, etc. Lip$,^ 
18X4, Svo. ^ 

On the Matter and Formation of the Worlds and the Soul of the 
Univme, according to Plato, 

Dietb. Tirdbmann, Do Material quM visum sit Platonxj Hov. Blblioth. 
Philos, ot Crit., vol. 1, faweie. 1, Qm, 1782. 

t Ohph. MEijraBa, ConsidcrationB on the Greeks, the age of Plato, 
the Timaeus of that Philosophos and his Hypothesis of a Soul of the 
World, in vol I. of his Vemiame Schriftm, 
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formal development of the doctrine of the spirituality of 
the soul, and the first attempt towards demonstrating its 
immortality.^ 

136. The interesting and profound research which Plato 
carried so far, respecting the Supreme Grood,® belongs to 
the subject of Morals^ which is closely connected with his 
metaphysical views. Virtue he defined to be the imitation 
of Qod, or the free effort of man to attain to a resemblance 
to his original Kara rb bvvarov),^ or in other 

terms a unison and harmony of all our principles and 
actions according to reason,^ whence results the highest 
degree of happiness. Evil is opposed to this harmony as a 
disease of the soul. Virtue is one, but compounded of four 
elements: Wisdom — ^pdi/v^ais); Courage, or Con- 

Aug. Boeokh, On the Formation of the Soul of the World, according 
to the Timaeus of Plato : in vol. III. of the Stadien, published by Daub 
and Creuzer. 

Aug. Boeoke, Progr. de Platonict. Corporis Mundani fabric^ conflati 
ex Elementis Geometric^ rations conclnnatis, Heidelb. 1809, 4to; and 
De Platonico Systemate Coelestium Globorum et de veiA indole Astro* 
nomiae PhilolaicsB, Ibid, 1810, 4:to. 

1 0. J. Ohfh. Gottlebebi Animadvers. ad Platonis Phasdonem et 
Alcibiadem II. Adjunct! sunt excursus in Qusestiones Socraticas de 
Animi Immortalitate, Lips, 1771, 8vo; + Pried. Aug. Wolff, On the 
Phsedo, Berl, 1814, 4to ; and the following : 

Sam. WsiOKMANisn Diss. de Platonict. Animorum Immortalitate, 
Viteb. 1740, 4to. 

Chb. Ebn*. de WnTDHEiM, Examen Argumentorum Platonis pro 
Immortalitate Animae Humanae, Q6U. 1749, 8vo. 

Moses, Mendelssohn’s Phsedo, Befrl. 1767, 8vo. 

+ W. G. Tennemann, Doctrines and Opinions ©f the Socratic School 
respecting the Soul’s Immortality, Jena, 1791, 8vo. 

Gust. TSId. Wiggbrs, Examen Argumentorum Platonis pro Tmmor* 
talitate Animi Humani, Rost. 1808, 4to. 

pRANO. Pectavel, De Argumentis quibus apud Platonem Animorum 
ImmorWitas defenditur. Disp, Acad, Berol. 1815, 4to, 

+ The Phmdo of Plato Explained and Examined, more especially 
inasiffbch as it treats of the Immortality of the Soul ^ by Kuhnhabdt, 
Imbeck, 1791, 8vo. 

Wehbmann, Platonis de summo hono Doctrina, 1843. 

Matthies, Die platonische und a^istotelische Staatsidee, 1848. 

^ Especially in the Themtetus, the Philmbus, the Meno, and the 
Republic. 

* Tim., p. 888, vol. IX j Theaetet p. 

^ Do Eep. IX, p. 48, 
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staEcy (^cLvhpGia) ; Temperance {auitppoavvvD • and Justice 
{hiKaLoc'vvii) which are otherwise termed the four cardinal 
virtues. Such virtues he describes as arising out of an- 
independence of, and supenority to, the influence of the 
senses. In his practical philosophy Plato blended a rigid 
principle of moral obligation with a spirit of gentleness and 
humanity ; and education he described as a liberal cultiva- 
tion and moral discipline of tbe mmd.® Politics he defined 
to be tlie application, on a great scale, of the laws of 
morality (a society being composed of individuals, and 
therefore under similar obligations) : and its end to be 
liberty and concord. In giving a slcetch of his Eepublic, as 
governed according to reason, (an Ideal state), Plato had 
particularly an eye to the character and the political diffi- 
culties of the Greeks;* and the elements of this organism, 
in his view, answer to the component parts of the soul.* 
Plato’s Eepublic is^ the earliest systematic treatise on 
Socialism, and the philosopher himself the earliest scientific 
Socialist. Beauty he considered to be the sensible repre- 
eeutatiou of moral and physical perfection consequently it 

‘ De Hep. IV, 443, sqq. 

® Ibid. Ill, p. 310 ; Do Leg, I, p, 40, sqq., II, 69. s 

* Consult the following works on the philosophy of Plato, as bearing 
upon practical principles : 

Cheys. Javblu Jlispositio Moralis rhilosophioe Platonicas, Yen, 
1536, 4 to, Et, Pispositio Philosophise Clvllis ad Mentcm Platonis 
Ymei, 1686, 4to. 

MAOiir. Dak, Omeibii Ethica Platonica, Altdorf. 1096, 8vo. 

Fr. km. Lud. Adolph. (hioPRPEND, Oomnientatio in qu& Doctrina 
Platonis Ethica cum Christiana eompanitur, etc., OoHitig. 1720, 4to. 

JoH. Blexdakx Summa Doctriuse i^atonis deEcpubhc&ot de Legibus, 
Argentor. 1548, 8vo. 

J. J. Lktbnitii Kcspublica Platonis, Leips. 17f6, 4to. 

J. Zentoeavii Specimen Doetrinse Juris Katurm secundum Discl- 
plinam Platonlcam, Arrjentor. 1679, 4to. 

Oar. Morgrnstbbk, De Platonis Bepubl. Commentt. III., Halm, 
1794, 8vo. 

J. Lun. Guil. m Geeb, Diatribe in PoUtices Platonicse Principia, 
Ultra,). 1810, 8vo. 

+ Fe. Koppek, Polity, according^to the Principles of Plato, Lgipa, 
1818, 8vo. 

G. PiKzsER De iis quas Aristotoles in Platonis Politiit reprehendit, 
tteips. 1822, Svo. 

A De Leg. 11, p. 62, sqq., p. 89, sqq.; Sympos. Phsedr. Hippias. Maj\ 
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is one witli Truth and Goodness, and inspires love 
which leads to virtue.^ (Platonic Love.) 

137. Plato borrowed considerably from other philosophers, 
particularly the Pythagoreans, who suggested to him the 
leadjng idea that aU the variety of existing objects consist of 
one changeable substratum and form . but what he bor- 
rowed his own genius stamped with a character of origi- 
nality, and blended the discordant systems of older philo- 
sophy in an harmonious whole; the striking advantages 
of which are the unity it presents in its system of Ideas ; 
the combination in one and the same interest of our reason, 
both speculative and practical ; the strictness of the union 
which he maintains between Virtue, Truth, and Beauty; 
the multitude of new ideas of which the germs are to be 
found in his system ; and, finally, for the love of science 
which his meditations inspire.* On the other hand his 
system is not without its weak side ; he did not sufficiently 
distinguish between conceptions originating in the mind 
itself and those which are acquired by experience ; and his 
origin of the Udeat is mystical ; besides which he confounds 
thought with cognition. There are faults also in his manner : 
the union of much imagination with reasoning, of a poetic 
with a philosophic spirit, and the total absence of any s^ste- 
matie form, have rendered his doctrine difficult to be appre- 
hended ; gave occasion for abundance of misinterpretations ; 
and ultimately had great influence over the fortunes of 
Platonism. 

138. Plato drew around him a crowd of disciples and 
admirers; many of them celebrated statesmen, and even 
several^females ;* among others Aadothea of Phlius, and 
Lasthekia of Mamtinea. As the doctrines he had blended 
came subsequently to be redivided, and as succeedingf ages 
produced a succession of different prevailing spirits of 
philosophy, his school was subdivided into several sects, 
an(f*thus gave birth to various Academies. To tlcB first of 
these .belonged of Athens (died 889 B.O.)>the 

* Sympos. Phaedr., p. 801 ; Euthyphr. p. 20. 

Batjb, Das Christliche des Platoxusmus, 1887» 

Dioa. Laebt. Ill, 46, 
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nephew and successor of Plato, ^ and hu suceossor Xen(h 
crates of Chalcedon (died 314 B.C.) ;* who in his nmmm of 
expressing himself resembled Pythagoras: for iiiHinnce, in 
defining the soul to be a self-modn^ number. Aflor him 
JPolemo of Athens* presided at the Aeadeiny, who eoimidcrod 
the smmvm lomm to consist in a life regulated aecrinling 
to nature;^ and subsequently Orates of Athens.* J<1nally 
Grantor of Soli, tlie friend and disciple of XenoeraicH and 
Polenio, maintained the original system of the ft)under of 
the school, with the exception of a small number of alt(‘ra* 
tions, applied principally to the popular doctrines u{ prac-* 
tieal morality.® The new Academy (see below, § sqq.) 
directed its speculations to prove the uncertainty of human 
judgment; while tho Neo-Platonists foutidcd a school of 
enthusiasts who laid claim to a high degree o!’ internal 
illumination.* 

IT. ArisfofU, 

Axitliwitics : The works of Aristodc, and his nnmcrmm commca* 
tators, whose observatlous mnsfc l»e luhnitfcd wllli eaitlton; Utnmig 
others, AimitonluH, Ale.\;»itier AjlmuU/uatHis, HimpUeiiis, und Tho** 
mlatias); Cieero, Plutarch, Hoxt. Kinplr., i>iog. Laert. lih. V., Buidan. 

Jlfodirn Worh an the Life a ml Phibmqfh^ if Atidoik 
in {feuvTid. 

Feako. PAtaicii DiwMisKiojiuin PcriiJaloticarwm, tom* IT, fpiihus 
Aiistotolki© PhilcMSOpliias Univcrsfic IHstoria afipio DoKiuata cum veto* 
ram placitls colliita ologaiiter ei cniditfe declaraultir, Hmit. 15SI, fol. 

MiU 3H, WKiNRicnn Oratio Apologetica pro Arktotelli PormmI, 
advewis CrimhmtioncH I'atrieii, Lips, 1044, 4to. 


* Bioa. LAEiiT. I T, % Hqc|. For some of his opltdons, jseo Ari»t. Mot. 
TII, 2| Xir, 7j Eth. Hk. I, 4. Bkxt, Adv. Math. VII, 145. 

» lUd. IV, 0, aqq. Skxt, Adr. Math. Vi£, 16, sto. » ITsU B.C. 
^ I)ioa. Lairt. IV, 16, sqq. Cic. Do Fin. IT, 6. * Almat SIS B.O, 

« Ihmdides tf Pmitus, the author of some iroatlw of wlikh w« 

f oTOss certain fragments (ed. (580. J). KoKJ.Ett, Uui, 1S04, Bm Cl 
lioa. Lakrt* T, 86, «qq, Cio, Tnuc. V, 8 1 Ik Div. !, 23, and Srsoan, 
E. h.v.), was the hearer both of Plato and Armiotk ; on which account bo 
has Iw Bomo been called a Peripatotk, 

* This Internal illumination has-been identified, by mmy modem 
writers, with the clairvoyance of natural somnambulism and Anlimil 
Magnetism. (See Colquhoun'E Hist of Magic, Witchcraft, and Antmal 
IMagnotism, voL L)— Bn. ^ 
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HmiK. CosRiNon Ari«tote1i8 Laiirlatio: OrationcH dnie, lldmHt 
1633, 4to. 

R V. L. Plessiko, On ArUtotlc, in Ctrsnr^H Dcnktnfrtlhfkrifrn, aim 
der Phifoa, Wdt. tom. III. 

J. QoTTfc. BtjhIiH, Vita Amtofdw per Anmm in the fir.^l 

vol, of his edition of the WorkH of Ari^'totle. 

Mich. PjuciiETi Iwitfoge in lic*efio»i'm AriHttifcii.-* enm r.pi-n-irj 
Oonringiau^ et prlemi^Hi\ Difs^cTtutiiuied** Xntiii^, Oriyrin** 4!t 
Philos. Aristoteuem ; ed. J. Uosu. Drnuirs, Aftd. ItJdr, Hvo, 

Petr. JoH. Ni.nnkhii, IUhtit. Pa.^niAsn, ct Jo. Bait. Mon- 
TOim Oralt. tros dt* AristoleUs IhMdrinft, Pnnirft/. ird*t, ftto. 

MroK. PiccAim llypolyposirt riiilor*. AriHtofrlino, Xutimh. 1504, liio. 

J, (?UAHHorn JnMUiuttuiicH in UniverKun Ari^t. PhilohO|*!iinti}, Pat, 
1619, 4fo. 

J. CoNft. Duttiiu Ilypoi^'pOHis totius Philos. AriKtotLlicuf, Aitd, 
1660, 4to. 

« • * 

Petr! lUtwi Animadversfones ArlKtotidirm XX ItltHa comprehenNt*, 
Par, 1553, 8m; and his other workM quoted tartheron. 

Pkthi ClAHHRNm Kx«rHl4ilioncH Piirad*»XM*»» mlversus AHstotcl., cte. 
Graflattop, 1624, 8vo.; and in his Works, Aio/*/. 

Prtui Vaukuiaki lltilomipbla contra Aristotclcsi, Dnntuic, 1653, 
4to. 

On the other httml sec the Works written In defence of ArlKtolle, hy 
Mart. OonmJH, P. (lAhUNuii'H, J. Bm^HriwR, J. Onu.KXiNAr, JI. 
HTAitirs. J<m. m Mt iiraka Vam*a, Hamuk, and others. 

1*rt. Vii.l»maki)Y, Manuduetio ad rhilOHophiw Aristotclenj KpitMim* 
•t CarteMiauK) parfiUidiHmum, 1683, 8vo. 

Ok. f*AVU UuRT£NHKi;cti Disp. de pHnHpio ArirtoteUm ct Cart atm, 
A ltd. 16H5, 4to. 

Sa«. IIahtovii Kxw. Arntl. wfrr in »Smitini« Verhalia rciUus 
duhitet ArlHtoieioH Hit t^urtesms, Hramm. ITtt), 4fu. 

UlXHtc, ide Phiiftsophio dfs AHstotidrs, I I(d. Ih35» 

STAHn, AristoMm, i end H, IHRo tind 1832. 

MicuKiiKT, Kxitmeii erithinc dc Totfi'ragii d*Ariiitcte, Intitul# kfito* 
physique, <4436. 

MtcfiKi.Kr, Ole Ktlrik des Arlst<ii<d«'H, 1827. 

HARKiA^JsmeM} of Hnlhhury, Works t]ia«H»imi, puhtidied by hb son 
(Lord Malmsbtity), l^aml iMOl, 2 voU 4io. Agitln 

Of. besides, the articles Anstotles, ArisUitelimdni iidtcMophie (by 
Bvmm), ia the great iCneydop. published by Kimcii, etc. ; pari V. 

3.89« Arietotb vtm Imrn at «)H| HX\ 01 XCIX* 

He inherited from hia fuihor Nicotmirhoa, who had been 
the physician and friend of AmyntaSi king of Maoedoii» a 
preduecrion for natural phikNiophy. From 308 B.O. be 
continued for twenty years the ^iple of Plato, improving 
under that great master his admirable takata m analysis } 

I 
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ihougli, subsequently, he separated from hiin» In SIS bo 
beeamo the preceptor of Alexander, who assisted his sdeti- 
tide pursuits by sending to him colle<ttions of objects of 
tmtural history, and furnishing him with sums of money 
for the purchase of books.^ He founded in a new 
seliool in the walks of the Lycujum ; whence the name «>f 
JPeripaieties and died in 322,* at Chaleis, in Eubeea; pro* 
bably by poison, which ho had taken on being obliged 
leave Athens nndei* the su8])i€*ion of atheism. Aristotle 
has bequeathed to us excellent works on all the sciences 
known to the Greeks, and particularly on Moral Philosophy. 
These treatises arc to be divided into exoteric ami esoteric, 
or acroamatic * The peculiar fortimes to which his works 
have been exposed, » have rendf^red still morc‘ ditfleuit the 
examination and cxnoHition of his doctrines, already suili* 
ciently obscure, by tmnr brevity and the peculiarity of the 
language he employed.® 

no. Aristotle poHS 0 HS(‘d in a high degree tlm talent of 
discrimination, and a great mass of knowledge derived from 
books ami the observation of nature, lit* mastered the 
whole philosophical and historical seb‘nee of his age, and 
started from the exploration of nature. !le was couic* 
quantly not satisfical with but sought also to re* 

coacil© them with nature. Ho conettived them to ba not 

I Vum Hist. Nat. Vlll, 16. 

®*Dioa. hAtm. T, 2. Cio. Acad. Quaint. 1, 4. A. N, A. II, S* 

» 01. oiiv.^-oxin. 

^ I. Q<mu BuhijB, Oommeatatio de Llhrornm Ariitotslis disirl- 
batloae in Bxoterkos ot Acmamaticon, Om» 1788, 8m; md In ih© 
in^i voL of his odltioa of Arist. 

fuAm, Nio. Ikrs&s, do Arisiotolls Oporum serlo #t dlstlaoliotis lihofi 
Lips. 1826, 8vo. •• 

» See Bteab. Oeo. Hb. IX, et Ftor. k Vit, Syllie, e. 20. Ilmrifi, 
Opasc. Aoad., vol. I, p. 126, ot SciiNKiosa, Epimetramde Fails Llbror. 
Ariutotolicorum, in his edition of Arist. Hist, of Anim. LipM, 181 L 
p. 76. See also Baaimis, in the Ehein. Museum, I Jalir, Nos. lit* and 
1?, Xoad, 1827. 

« Fote, Joh. NuNKEsms, PoCausisObscaritatis AHstotelisearumqua 
remediis ima cum Vita ArUtotolis,a Jon. Phuxifoto deieripta, elo. 
Iu0d. BaJt. 1621, 

t FuiiLeboeh (Collect, km, IX.); On the Manner imd FMloiopliy of 
Aristotle. . 

r Meki)h.I,7; 111,9. 
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only a hvvafu^^ but at the same time also as au ivrdkixeta^ 
assuming that all representations, even the highest of the 
understanding, are developed out of experience,* and that 
the vrorld is, even as regards its form^ etem^ and not 
formed by an intelligence. He drew a sharp distinction 
between philosophic thinking and poetry ; and he invari- 
ably, in all his writings, cast a retrospective and critical 
glance on the philosophical process of his predecessors ; 
and differs also from Plato in this respect, that instead of 
proceeding, like him, from the universal to the particular, 
he proceeded from the particular to the universal.* 

141. Philosophy, according to Aristotle, is science arising 
out of the love of biowledge; and science is knowledge 
founded on certain principles.® There are two sorts of know- 
ledge, mediate and immediate.^ In order to make the first 
possible, the existence of the second is necessary. We become 
sensible vnmedmtely and by experience of foHieidars (ja 
Kcuff etcaara) : mediately^ but still by experience, we acquire 
the vmoersal (ja o\ov)^ and we thus attain to that 
which is real and necessmy^ and is capable of being ex- 
pressed in definitions and axioms. Prom immediate certi- 
tude we deduce mediate^ by means of arguments, the theory 
of which belongs to lorfc ; the object of which is to show 
how we can ascertain by reasoning the certainty or the 
probability of things. Logic, therefore, is the instrument 
{orgcmmi^ of all science or philosophy, but only gmad 

« Analyt. Prior. I, 80. 

^ Here may be noticed the comparisons drawn between the two phi- 
losophers, by Geoeob of Trehismid, aifd 0. Gbmisxhus PIiBtho, 

And also : PaoaxinuS' GAunmnus, ]>e Bogmatum Aristotelis cum 
phil. Flatonis compafatione, FlormU 1589, 4to. 

Jao. Mxzomus, Be Oomparatione Aristot. cum Platone, Venet 
1547, fol. 

Jao. CAKPEUTTAan Platonis cum Arist. in TTnivers^b Philosophic com^ 
paratto. Par, 1578, 4to. 

Andb., Baobmaxn, Aristoteles cum Platone comparatus, Nordh. 
1629, 4to. 

Bafin, Aristotle and Plato compared, Paris, 1671, 8vo. 

Chr Hbkbmaxe Wbisse, Be Platonis et Aristotelis in eonstitu$3u4l» 
prineipiis diferentia, Commentat. Lips. 1828, Svo. ' 

» Phys. II, 8; Met. I, 2. « Anal Post, I, 2 ; tt, e. lH* 

t 2 
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fomiam; (a distmction wliicli was afterwards very often 
forgotten) ; for it is experience . wbieli must supply the 
matter to be worked upon, and wrought into general prin- 
ciples.' The first principle is that of contradiction; but, 
though productive of truth, it is the test and not the con^ 
stitumt element of truth * By his works comprehended 
under the title of Organvm^ Aristotle has, next to Plato, 
rendered the greatest seivice to logic ,® as the science which 
would establish formal part of reasoning, and elucidate its 
theory: he there considers propositions and conceptions as the 
elements of reasoning,^ with admirable remarks on language 
mlersjiersed ; and he ought not to bo made responsible for 
tlie abuse, which afterwards prevailed, of this art, when it 
came to be considered as capable of supplying not only the 
form but tho matter of argumentation.® 

ld<2. Aristotle, above every other philosopher, enlarged 
tho limits of philosophy,^ lie comprised therein all the 
sciences (raiional, empirical, or mixed), vith the single 
exception of history : aud appears to have divided it as a 
whole into Logie, Physics, and Ethics ; or into speculative 
and pructieaL® Speculaiwe philosophy contemplates the 
real order of things, which is not dependent on our caprice : 
practical^ the accidental and voluntary : real substances are 
either invariable (atcUyjra)^ or variable (/c/i/j^ra). The latter 

* Anal. Post. 1, 18. 

* Anal. Pont. Motaph. 1, 1 ; IV, 3 ; Dg Anim&, III, 8, 6. 

® Mich. Phslli Synopsis Logicae AristotoUs, Gr et Lat. edidit 
Ell. Ehinokk, Kina. 1597, 8vo. 

EfiOKPH. Blkmmym Epitome I^ogicae Doctrinoa AristotelisGr.ctLai 
ed, Jo. Weoklih, ibid. 1605, fol. 

Oko. AnaspoNYMi Compendium PhilosopMee sou Organi Aristotelisf, 
Gr. ot Lat. od. Jo. Weoelin, ibid, 1600, 8vo. • 

Jao. OA»rjBiNTA»H Descriptio UniverHee Artis disserendi*ex Arisi 
Organo collocla ot in III libros distmeta. Par. 1654, 4to. 

Cab. WaiKHOWZ, Do Finibus atquo protio Logiem AristotoUs, Rost 
1824, ** Sophist. EloneU. 34, fin. • 

® TmcNPiBNBUBO, Eriautcrungcn zn den Elementen der aristotelischen 
Logik, 1842. 

Hbydbb, Kritische Darstellung un4 Vergleichung dor aristotelischen 
nnd llegefschon Dialektik, 1845. 

Gb. lUuL. Robtbkbbor;, Dies. Aristotelicse Phiiosophim divisionem 
aub examen vocans, AUd, 1705> 4to» 

* Dm, hjmv* V., 28. 
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either perishable {(pOapra) or imperishable. Sublimarj 
things are variable and perishable: the heavens are im- 
perishable, but variable: the Deity alone is imperishable 
and invariable. Consequently, speculative philosophy be- 
comes, in proportion as it advances in abstraction, either 
Phvsics or Mathematics, or what came to be afterwards 
called, Metaphysics: relatively to its objects^ it is divided 
into Physics, Cosmology, Psychology, and Theology. Prac- 
tical Philosophy comprehends Ethics, Politics, and Eco- 
nomy.^ These subdivisions are not broadly traced, on 
defined principles, yet it is to Aristotle that we are indebted 
for the &st hint of an encyclopaBdic system of the sciences ; 
for having subjected to a rigorous examination the notions 
and principles of his predecessors; for having himself 
laboured to establish others by induction and reflection: 
and we are called upon to admire the multitude of hints, in- 
quiries, and observations, which are dispersed up and down 
his works, without forming integral parts of his system. 

§ 143. 

Jao. CARPENTAEn Descriptio trnivers8& USTaturse ex Aristotele ; pars 
I et II. Par, 1662, 4to. 

Pet. Rami Scholarum Physicarum, libri VIII. Par. 1585, 8vo. 

Sebastiani Bassonis Philosophise Katuralis adversus Aristotelcm 
libri XII, Par. 1621, 8vo. 

Speculative Philosophy.^ 1st. Physics or JSFatwral Phih^ 
Sophy, Nature is the stm of all existing things, 

whose existence can be known only by ipeans of perception 
and experience founded thereon. Ta vorjra, the objects of 
our mental conception, do not exist se,^ Nature is also 
the mtemal principle of change in objects, and this con- 
stitutes-a distinction between her work’s and those of art. 
The knowledge of nature is properly the knowdedge of the 
laws of bodies, so far as they are in movement. In this 
sciSnce are comprised the following subjects of discussion : 
Nature, Cause, Accident, End, Change (and its subdfivi- 
sions). Infinitude, Space, and Time : and moreover a general 
theoiy of movement. Nature, as a principle of Siaige, 

» Metaph, I, 2; VI, 1 ; XI, 3; Ethic, X, 9; CBcon. 1, 1. 

s Hetaph. Ill, 2—4; V, 5, ^ 
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does notliing mttout an end or object; wMcli end is the 
Form} 'When we speak of chance (to aMfiaToJ), wo 
always in fact mean real causes, unknown to ourselves. 
All change necessarily presupposes a svhstratvm {vkok^I- 
ficvov, vKri), and a form (etSos). A change (ic/viyo’es, fiera^ 
po\n), is the realization of that which is possible eVreXexe/a),* 
so lar as it is possible, ^ toD Bwd/iet ovtos ivreKexeta if 
roiovTov} As soon as the Possible (Bwafiei ov) assumes a 
certain form and is developed after a particular manner, 
every other condition and state is exduded (jarreprjffi^). 
Matter, Form, and Privation, are therefore the three prin- 
ciples, or elements of existence and of change. Change is 
possible in respect of Substance, Quantity, Quality, and 
Place, This last condition, and generally that of space and 
time, serve as a foundation for the others.* Space (toVos) 
is the first immoveable limit of that which surrounds us ; 
(to too ircpicxovro^ ircpa^t hrclviprov irpSs'roi^'^^ there is no va- 
cuum (tfcvoV). Time is the measure or numeration (apiOfio^) 
of movement, ■v^ith reference to priority and posteriority 
{npiOp.6^ ieiv^(rcttJ9 mrd to irptarov Kal vtrrepov)} Infinitude 
is that which continually suggests the idea of still greater 
extent, in addition to that already ascertained. In reality 
there is no being which can be called Infinite ; only in our 
oonce])tion. Time is infinite, Body and Space are finite, 
although susceptible of infinite division.’ Motion, in gene- 
ral, like time, has neither beaming nor end. Nevertheless, 
it must be supposed to have had a first cause of movement, 
itself unmovodf (to irpwrop mvodv nKivviTov). This source of 
movement must be eternal and invariable; its essence is 
eternal and pure, activity and life; such a cause is the 
Divinity. The first thing put in motion from eternity was 
the Heavens.* 

‘ Phye. n, 4— $, 8,8qq. 

3 Of. SuiDASr sub h£^ V, Of. also Eathbb Akoilion, Critical and 
Philosophical Bcsearches respecting the Entelechia of Aristotle, iifthe 
Mem, of the Royal Acad, of Prussia (Class of Phil.), for the years 
1804 -n, Berl 1816, p. 1, sqq, (Pr.). 

» Phys HI, 1 ; VIII, 1, * •'Ibid. Ill, 1 ; TII, 7 ; Till, T. 

» IMd. IV, 4, sqq. » Ibid. IV, 11. 

7 Phys. Ill, 1-7 j VI, 1-9. 

’ Ibid. VIII, 5, sqq. ; De Cccio, 11, 3, sqq. 
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144, Cosmology. The world (^K:6<ryo^, ovpavoi) is the sum- 
total of all things subject to change. Beyond its limits is 
neither change, nor time, nor space. Itsen is eternal and 
immoveable.^ The Pirst Being, who is the author of aU 
movement, is not himself a part of the world. The latter 
is a whole, bounded by the heavens, without beginning or 
end, and of a spherical form. The earth is the central point, 
the heavens the circumference. Hence arise three simple 
movements : towards the centre (the gravitation of bodies 
towards the earth) ; from the centre to the circumference 
(Hght bodies, for instance, fire) ; and finally about that 
centre (the circumambient bodies, the heavens, etc.). The 
circular motion is the most perfect, and the upper region 
of the heavens in which it prevails is perfect and divine, 
indestructible, not subject to suffering or change; and 
consequently of a U'dbler nature than sublunary parts. The 
elementary matter of the constellations is the principle of 
all life, action, and thought in the inferior region; and all 
things here.are subject to its influence and direction. The 
constellations are animated beings (ip.’fvxa ) ; their prin- 
ciple of motion is within themselves, ^though they revolve 
in the circle to which they are attached. In general, this 
part of Aristotle’s system is obscure and inconsistent, and 
appears to waver between two opposite doctrines.* 

145. !Bsvehology is indebted to Aristotle for its first though 
s1^ imperfect elaboration upon the principle of experience, 
with which, however, he coupled speculative views. The 
soul is the efficient principle of life (taken in its broadest 
acceptation) the primitive foym of every physical body 
capable of life, i.e. of one organically framed. 

^ rrptiiTij <fU 3 p,a 709 (pvcfiKov ^mjv 

The soul is distinct from the body : but considered as its 
form or eVreXGxem), it is inseparable therefrom.* 

>*De Ooelo, 1, 12. 

® Be Co6lo, I, 6—12 ; II, 1, 2, 8, 4 ; Be Gener. et Corrupt, 11, 10 ; 
Be Gener. Animal. II, 8; III, 11; Moteorol. I, 1; Metaph. XII, 8; 
Phys. Vm, 2, 8, 6, 

3 Be An, IT, 1. •* Ibid. 1, 1—4. 

To tbie subject belong the uoxnmentaries on the works of Aristotle 
which treat of the soul, etc* ^ 
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Tlie faculties (pwajuci^) of tlie soul are ; Production, and 
Ifutrition,^ Sensation,* Thought (to BiavoTfjTiKov)^ and Will 
or Impulse. Notwithstanding, Aristotle maintains the unity 
of these faculties in one soul, and rejects the notion of a 
plurality of souls. His remarks are particularly interesting 
on the manifestations of the cognitive powers^* i. e. on the 
senses; on Common Sense, (jcotvrj the first attempt 

towards a clearer indication of Consciousness,* on Imagi- 
nation, Eomiuiscence, and Memory • The act of Intuition 
and Perception is a reception of the forms of objects ; and 
Tiiouglit is a reception of the forms pre-supposed by feeling 
and imagination.® Hence a passive (vaOrfTiKoft, intellectns 
pations), and an active Understanding ^irotTjnico^ i/oD?, intel- 
li‘ctus agena). The first implies receptivity for those forms, 
tlierelbro it has the closest relation with the faculty of 
fbeliug, and hence, with the body; to tbe latter, which 
elaborates those forms into mdging (y^iroXafipdveip) and 
inferring (Xor^t^teOai), and which moreover itself thinks, 
appertains iiidostriictibility (Immortality without Oonscions- 
m‘ss or i^IemoryJ Thought .itself is a power separate from 
the body, coming from without into man,® similar to the 
element of the stars.® Further, the tmderstanding is theo- 
rcii<*al or practical; it is tho latter, inasmuch as it proposes 
oiuU and aims. The Will (o/>cfts,) is an impulse directed 
tt) wards matters of practice, that is to say, toward Good; 
which is real or apparent, according as it procures a 
durable or a transient enjoyment ope^i^ is subdivided 
into fiovKviei^ and imOvfiiai tho Will^ properly so called, 
and JDesire, Pleasure is tho result of the perfect exertion 
of a power,— an exertion by which the power again is 
perfected. The noblest ploasurcs spring fr^m Eeason.^ 


» An. 11, 2, 4; Be Goner. Anim. II, S. 

* Ibid. II, 6,6,12; HI, 12. 

% Bo An. IT, 6 ; III, 12, sqq. ; Be Sensu et Sonsibili. 


4 Ibid. HI, l,Bqq. 
s Ibid, 111, 6, ct Be Memoria. 

7 Be An. II, 1—6 ; III, 2, sqq., 6. 
s Be Gen. Animal. II, 8. t 

s Cic. Aead. Qwest. 1, 1 * 

»« Be An. Ill, 2-11; Btb, UI, VL 
h Ethic. X, 4, 6, 8. 


« Ibid. HI, 4. 
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§ 146. 

t J. G. Btthlb, On tlie Authenticity of the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
in the Biblioth. of Ancient Arts and Literature, fasc, IV. See also his 
Compend. of the Hist, of Phil. II, § 831, sqq. 

t PuiiLEBOBN, On the Metaphysics of Aristotle : in his Collectanea, 
fascic. V. 

Pbtbi Rami Scholarum Metaphysicarum, lib. XIV, Par. 1566, 8vo. 


J?rvnfU!/iry philosophy, treating of the nature of Being* in 
the abstract, was an attemjpt of Aristotle’s, the first which 
had been made in the science since denominated Meta- 
physics.^ It was reasonable to expect that this attempt 
should be as yet an imperfect one- It contains an analytical 
statement of the fundamental predicates of the thing 
(to Kvpittis ov, ro ovrm ov) or what he denominated the 
Categories (ten in number),* a title under which he com- 
prised and elucidated, without much systematic order, the 
radical as well as derived notions of the Understanding and 
of the Senses,* as he found them by abstraction, from the 
objects of experience. The Ten Categories (jpradicamenta) 
of Anstotle are — ^ ovcluf to ttoooi/, to iroToi/, vpo^ t2, ttoo, 
TTOT^, KetaOai, exeiv, •jroteiVy woo’xeiv. Brom these he dis- 
tinguishes the Oatagorems {jprcsdicMUa^ quinque voces) — 
opos, eiBo9, Bia^opa, TBiov and cvji^iprfKo^^ which are 

related to the former. (Top. i, 6.) With this arrangement 
he connected the question of the Birst Being, and pro- 


* The English work Being imperfectly expresses the German das 
Seyn, and the Greek to bv. The idea intended to be expressed is ease 
in the abstract.-~ED. 


‘ SOHWEOLBR, Die Metaphysik des Aristoteles. Grand text, IJeber- 
^etzung und Commentar, nebst eriautemden Ammerkungon, 8 Bande, 


Bjxsb, Die Philosophie des Aristoteles, 1 Bd. Logik und Meta- 
physik, 1885. 

» ^Jee Haerts’s Philos. Arrangements, Wdin, and Bond, 1775, 8vo. 

Of. the Categories of Aristotle, with illustrations, offered as an intro- 
duction to a new theory of Thought, by Sal. Maimon, Berl 179 A 8vo. 
On the authenticity of the treatise on the Categories; Kbuo, Ofaser- 
vationes Crit. et Exeget. in Aristotelis librum de Categoriis, part I, 
Iiipa. 1809, 4to. 

* Metaph. V, 7. Of. Categor. n, ed.<BtrHLfl. 
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perties (theology).^ God, the absolute cause of regular 
movement,* is the perfect Intelligence (pot)?), to whom 
appertains, of his nature, pure and independent Energy 
and the most complete Felicity;* He is immutable, and the 
end of all Nature.* 

147. JPmctical TUlosopTiy^ by the profound analysis of 
Aristotle, became a moral theory of happiness, conaected 
■with the Empirical point of view. The enquiry starts from 
the conception of a sovereign good and final end. The 
final End (tcXo?), is happiness (cUaifwvlay evvpa^ia), which 
is the result of the energies of the soul, iv in 

a perfect life ;• to it appertains true dignity as' being the 
highest thing. This perfect exercise of reason is wtue ; 
and virtue is the perfection of speculative and practical 
reason : hence the subdivision of Intellectual virtue (5«a- 
t^oijnicy apcT^), and moral The first belongs in 

its entire plenitude to God alone, and confers the highest 
felicity or absolute beatitude; the second, which he also 
styles the human, is the constant perfecting of the reason- 
alilo will haUtTisi), the effect of a deliberate resolve, 
and consequently of liberty (TrpoatperiKj)* of which Aristotle 
was the first to display its psychological character, and of 
which the subjective form consists in always taking the 
mean between two extremes, (to Ethical 

' Besides the old treatises on the Theology of Aristotle, by J. Faus- 
rtus, Hibb. CArBAcooKUS, Fobtusuus Lioetus, and the treatises of 
Yalbsrxakus Maokus and ^Saohab. Gbahus on the Atheism of Aris* 
totle, consult t 

JoH. G. WaIiOH, Exercitatio. Histor. Phllosophica de Atheismo 
Aristotclis. Parerga Acadeznioa, Li^fS, 1721, $vo. 

JoK. Rev. Tathsb, Thcologl® Aristotelicss Vindioiss, Lips. 1725, 8vo. 

t FulIiEBOBst, in his Collections, fasc. Ill, on the Nat. Theol. of 
Aristotle. 

* Of. § 148—144. * Pol. Vn, 1. 

< Metaph, I, 1; XII, 7, sqq.; Do Coelo, II, 3, sqq.; De Gene>f. ot 
Corrupt. I, 6, 

* Bth. Nic. 1, 1—7 ; X, 5, 6. « Idem, 1, 18 ; II, 1. 

* Aristotle may be said to have been the first to analyse Ttpoaipsmgy 
or deliberate free-choice. 

SPRBNGBti, ITeber die unter dem Hamen dcs Ariatoteles erhaltenen 
ethinchen Schriften. Abhandbingen der Kfincbcner Akademie, III, 2, 
(1841). 7 Eth. Nic. IL 6. 
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virtue presents itself under six principal characters, having 
reference to the different objects of desire and avoid- 
ance (the cardinal virtues), namely, courage (^avBpia), tem- 
perance (iTU3<(>po(rvv7j)f generosity (iXeuOeptorris) delicacy 
(^/ler^aXoTTpiweic^f magnanimity and a proper love of glory* 
{jiGf^aXoyjrvxla)^ genfleness and moderation. To these are 
added the accessory virtues : such as politeness of manners 
(evrpaTeXta), amiability, the faculty of loving and being 
beloved (0i\/a), and lastly justice (BtKatoavvy), which com- 
prises and completes all the others, and on that account is 
called perfect virtue (reXeia), Under the head of Justice 
Aristotle' comprehends Eight also. Justice he regards as 
the special virtue (applied to the notion of equality, to «rov) of 
cwin^ eve^ mcm his ; and its operation may be explained 
by applying to it the Arithmetical and Geometrical pro- 
portions conformably to the two species, the IHstnImUve 
and Corrective, into which he subdivided the virtue. To 
these must be added Equity, which has for its end the 
rectification of the defects of law.* Under the head of Eight 
(hUaiop), he distinguishes that appertaining to a family 
(ohcoiiOfMKov), from that of a city (woXmicoV) ; di’viding the 
latter into the natural (fpvffiKov), and the positive (yofiiKOp), 

Aristotelis Ethiconmi Kicoxnacheorum adumbratio accommodate ad 
nostrsc Philosophise rationem facta, Bisp. Jo. Pb. Gottl. Delbbuce, 
Hal. 1790, 8vo. 

+ The Ethics of Aristotle, translated and illustrated by Cna Oabve, 
Bresl. 1798 — 1802, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics, comprising his Practical Philosophy, 
translated from the Greek, illustrated by Introductions and Notes, the 
Critical History of his Life, and a hew Axialysis of this Speculative 
Works, by J. GmuDBiB, Lond. 1797, 2 vols, 4to. 

t E. L. KiOHELEt, On the Ethics of Aristotle, Berl. 1827, 8vo. 

148. A perfect unity of plan prevails throughout his 
Ethics, his Politics, and his (Economics. Both the latter 
hafe for their end to show how the object of man’s existence 

Hiobs!£et, Bie Ethik des Aristoteles in ihrem YerhlUltniss zam 
System der Moral, 1827. 

I Bth. Nic. V, I, 6, sqq. 

* 0. A. BaosTH-HuELSHorr, Be Aristotelis Justitia TTniversall et 
Particular!, deque nexu quo Ethica ft Jurisprudentla Junotss sunt, 
BonncBf 1816, 8va. 
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defined m fhe Ethics, viz. Virtue comhiued with Happiness, 
may be attained lu the civil and domestic relations, through 
a good constitution of the state and household.^ The state 
(TTo'Xfv), is a complete association of a certain number of 
smaller societies sufficient to satis:^ in common all the 
wants of life.* Mental power alone should preponderate. 
The science of Politics is the investigation of means tend- 
ing to the final cud proposed by the State; its principle 
is expediency, and its perfection the suitableness of means 
to the cud. By this principle Aristotle would prove the 
la\\fulncss of slavery.* All education he refers to the 
ultimate end of political society. 

140. Aristotle also rendered great services to philosophy 
by his invesligaiions with regard to the elements of lan- 
guage; particularly in his treatise •trepl and by 

laying the first foundations of a theory of the fine arts 
the principle of which, agreeably to his system, he deduced 
from tlio imitation of Nature.* 


150. The first successors of Aristotle wore, for the most 
part, skilful eouimontators on his doctrines, who endea- 
voured, ill publications under similar titles, to re-state more 
clearly what ho had first advanced: the effect of which was 
tliat his sysfccun gnulually withdrew farther and farther from 
that of iHato, and pro])ortionably approached the limits of 
Blaiorialistn. The most distinguished of his immediate fol- 
lowers were Tfirophrasfiw of Eressus w'hom Aristotle him- 
self had characterised us the most learned and the ablest of 
his auditors, and the most proper to bo his successor and 

i Bthir. Vni, 0; X. 9.— See the translatious of the Politics and 
(RfouotaicM, by ^OHiiOssKii, Lubech and Leipa, 1798, 2 vols. and that 
oi’ the Puli tics hy Oarvk, with Itomarks and Dissfertations by Full©' 
1790, 1802, 2 vols. 8vo, Also ; Aristotelis Korotn Public, 
mliq. coll, illuatr. etc* 0. Pa. Neumann, Bfeidelh. et Spir. 1827, 8vo. 

« Pol. 1, 2. 

® W. T. Kuuo, Be Aristotelo Servitutis Befonsore, Lipa, 1818, 4to. 

C. 0. OorruNo, Commentatio de Notione Servitutis apud Aristo- 
icleni, Jen* 1821, ko. 

To this head belong the Khotoric'and Poetics of Aristotle, 
t BiiiSE, Bie PhiloBophie dos Aristotelcs, II Bd« Die besondem 
Wittsonwhaften, 1842. 

« Formerly culled Tyrtamos* 
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heir:* Uudemm of Ehodes, who, as well as Theophrastus, 
republished with very few alterations Aristotle’s doctrines 
in Physics, Logic, and Ethics : Dicma/rchus of Messana,® and 
Aurktossenus of Tarentum, the musician ; both materialists in 
their opinions on psychology : the first considering the soul 
to be a vital energy, inherent in the body :® the latter believ- 
ing it to be a symphony or harmony resulting from the 
body, analogous to those elicited from the chords of an in- 
strument* Heraolides JBonticm has been already mentioned 
(§ 138). Subsequently, we have occasion to remark, among 
the disciples of Aristotle, the follower and successor of 
Theophrastus,® Strata of Lampsacus; who died about 270 
B.O., and published, with more of original character about it, a 
dynamical system of Physics,® in w^hich he referred the exist- 
ence of all things to the productive energy of nature, acting 
unconsciously ; which caused him to be considered by many an 
atheist.’ We have fewer details with regard to B&metrms 
JBhalereus^ a follower of Theophrastus: as an orator and 
statesmen he was sufficiently distinguished. As for those 
who came after, Ia/co or Ql/yco^ of Troas, the successor of 
Strato* (about 270 or 268 B.C.), JSieronymm of Ehodes, his 

* Diog. Labrt. V. 36, sqq. A. Gbll. hToct. Att. XIII, 5. 

Of his numerous works, the only one which has come down to us, 
besides his treatises on Natural History, is his book of Characters 
{il^tKoi xagaKTripig), and some fragments. Opera Gr. et Lat, ed. Dan. 
Heinstub, Lv^d, JSat, 1613, 2 yoIs. fol. See also the work of 
mentioned in the following section. 

2 Flourished about 320 B.C. 

® Nio. Dodwell, De Dicsearcho ejusque Fragmentis. Cf. Bebdow. 
Epp. Paris, p. 4, et alibi ; et Bayle, JDict. 

^ G. L. Mahne, Diatr. de Aristoxeno Philos. Peripatetico, AmsteL 
1798, 8vo. ^ ® Cio. Tusc. Qusest. L 10, 81. 

® Hence he was sumamed Physicus. 

’ Diog.'Laert. V, 68. Cm. Acad. Qusest. IV, 38 ; De Hat. Deor. I, 
18. Sbxt. Bmp. Hyp. Pyrrh. Ill, 32, 136, sqq. ; Adv. Math. VII, 360; 
X, 1^5, 177, 228. SiMPLio. In Phys. p. 168 et 226. Laotant. De Ira 
Dei, 10. Plutarch. Adv. Coloten. p. 163 ; De Plac. IV, 6 ; De Solert. 
Anim. p. 141, Stob. Bel. p. 298—348. 

Phil. Frib. Sohlosseb, De Stratone Lampsaceno et Atheismo vulgo 
ei tribute, ViUh, 1728, 4to. 

Bruoeeb, Diss. de Atheismo Stratonis; Amoenitates LiteraxUe ol 
Schellhobn, tom. XIII. « Flourished 320 B.O. 

® Diog. Labrt. V, 66, sqq* 
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cot\toinporary,^ Arkfo of Ccoa, the successor of Lyco* 
Cntohtm of ‘riiaselis, who went to Eome as ambassador at 
the same time time with Caim cades, * and his pupii and sue- 
cessor Diodonm of Tyi’c— all we know of these Aristotelians ^ 
is that they devoted* their especial attention to the investi- ' 
gation of the supreme good.* After them, we are ignorant 
even of the names of the masters of the Peripatetic school, 
till the time of Andronicus (see § 183). 

The system of Aristotle for a long time maintained its 
ground us distinct from that of Plato; subsequently, at- 
tempts were made to associate them, as identical; or by 
giving the superiority to one or other. In the Middle ages 
that of Aristotle, degraded to a system of formularies, 
became iinivt^rsally prevalent, till in the end it yielded to 
.Platonism : not, however, without continuing to retain great 
inilutuiee, from the general adoption of its Logie.* 


ITT, Epimrm. 


AathntiUcs J *E|»k'ari Fhysica ct Mctcorologica duabus Epistolis 
duHtltua cotuprcliciiHJ^ id L O. ^cimRiUER, LipR, 1813, 8vo. 

Kphniri l’Vagmi‘utadilm»rmn ll et XI, Bo Natura, otc., illustrataa 
Eoniido, cd. cntKi4.nw, /n>. 181H,8vo. 

UiomsHiH hASHTU Viu«, Uogmatibus ct Apophthcgmatibus 
jifidatoniia PhihisKophoruiu lib. X, Or. ct Lat, separatim editus, atque 
Adaotetionibim BiiistratuH a Cah. KcRNnEHOJSR, NmimK 1791, 8vo. 

Ct. atio the ld<ku*ti« Poctu of ijucumus Bo llerum Natura; and 
likewise CicEuo, Seneca, Pwitaiwui. r ^ a * 

Pjrra! CUhheniu AiiUrtudvnrHuaicK in Biogoacm Lam, ae Vita et 
Fhilomwhi^ Kpicuri, id40, fob 

iyuM<lcm Be VhA MunUim ct Bootnna Epicuri, Ubb, VIII, 

1647, 4to. Hitum i'tmit. U'M, ^to. 

f Sam, ue Hohhierk, Lett^srH on the Life, Character, and Kcpntatxon 
of Epkninm, with HcnmrkH on bin Errors ^.among, his Letters and Bia- 
eoupsesb P<fW«, lOOo, 4to. . . « . . t a 

t J. ltoNOK4i, Lifo of Epkums, Par. 1679, 8vo. translated into Tiat. 


J,nut, 1693, 12mo, 

* Dioa. liAEET. IV, 41, sqq. 68. . 

» ld«in, V. 70-~74. ^ ,* 

♦ Oio. IV, 42: Do Fm, 11, 8; V, iS. 

ft J, LauN(sy, Bo Variti Phllosophifie Aristotohese Fortunti, 

1668, third odliion, Ilamr Cmmt 1662, 8vo. Becndi curavit Jos. 

oLt|p do PhilosopMss Aristotelicsa per 
gtilaa wtates FortunI Varil, Aitd. 1668, 4to. 
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f Essay towards an Apology for Epicnrus, by an Opponent of 
Batteux (J. G. Bbbmeb), Berl 1776, 8vo. 

Pa Akt. ZnoiEEMASTN (Resp. Zbhnee), Vita et Doctrina Epicnri 
Dissertatione Inaugur, examinata, Heidelb, 1785, 4to. 

t H. B. Wabnekbos, Apology for, and Life of, Epicurus, Ch'eifsw. 
1795, 8vo. 

Kic. tTttXj De Philosophic. Epicure^, DemocriteC., et TheophrasteC., 
Qewiv* 1669, 8vo. 

Petbi Gassendi Syntagma Philosophise Epicuri, Hag, Com, 1665 et 
1659, 4to, and in his 0pp. 

151. JEpicimts^ of the demos of Gargettos near Athens, 
was bom of poor parents. His father, who had settled at 
Samos, gained his livelihood as a schoolmaster, and his 
mother by* divining. The constitution of Epicurus was 
feeble, and his education imperfect, but his talents were 
superior. A verse of Hesiod, and the works of Demos- 
thenes, awakened in him, while yet young, a spirit of 
inquiry. Soon after, he attended at Athens, but in a desul- 
tory manner, the lessons of Xenocrates the Academician, 
Theophrastus, and others. In his thirty-second year he 
opened a school at Lampsacus, which, five years after, he 
removed to Athens,* where he taught, in his garden, a 
system of philosophy which readily recommended itself by 
the indulgence it held out to sensual habits, combined with 
a taste for the refinements of social life, an abhorrence of 
superstition, and a tone of elegance and urbanity which 
blended with all his doctrines* He may be justly reproached 
with depreciating the works of other philosophers.* Of his 
numerous writings we possess only a few j&agments cited 
by Diogenes Laertius, and the,,fragments of a book wepl 
(fiioemy which by a fortunate chance was discovered among 
the ruins of Herculaneum. 

152. According to him, philosophy directs us to ha;^piness 
by the means of reason.* Consequently, Ethics form a 
principal part of his system, and Physics, etc. are only 
accSfesories. He assigns the same inferior place to what he 
terms Ccmmics, the Dialectics of his system.® There is 
little originality in this theory of hapniness ; and the form 
alone in which it is put beldligs to Epicurus. The theory 

1 Bom 887, died 270. * Dice. Laert. X, 15. 

» Ibid. X, 17. SsxTtje Emp. Adv. MathenC XI, 169. 

® Sbneo. Ep. 89. Dxoo. Laeet. X, 24—81. 
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is ill fact nothing more tban one of Eudsemonisin, inter- 
ETOven "with moral Ideas, built upon an^ Atomic system 
by "v^ay of Physics; with a theology suitable to such a 
whole. 

153. Epicurus borrowed from Democritus his theory of 
representations derived from certain subtile emanations of 
objects (aTToppoiaiy aTToardffci^) , which he supposes to detach 
themselves therefrom, and so disperse themselves through 
the air (§ 105). The contact of these images with the 
organs of sonso gives birth to perceptions sensational and 
intuitional, which correspond perfectly to the objects them- 
selves, as well as the representations of imagination, which 
are distinguished from perceptions by a greater subtlety, 
by fortuitous combinations, and a slighter connexion with 
external objects. The knowledge of the object is compre 
lieuded in tlie immediate act of sensuous cognition (cVat<T 
It is from the same act that we derive all our 
rcpn*sentations, even, those which aro universal, and of 
which there (jxisted previously what he termed 
tiic uudci'siauding contributing however to their formation.* 
Every rtjprestmtation of the souses and imagination is true, 
because necessarily responding to the images impressed 
upon them ; and the results are neither capable of being 
demonstrated nor refuted (Cvap^{fi% «Xo7ov). ^ Our opinions 
(U^m),Qn the other hand, are either true or false, according 
as they respond or not to our sensational perceptions; 
whcrciore theso are always to be referred to as their 
mterin. Our sonsations (irdOtj) aro our criteria with respect 
to what wo ought to desirtj or to avoid (al'pcai^ and ^vry^). 
There is no law of necessity for thought; or a Eatalism 
would be the consequence. Such are tliG principles of his 
Canonics.* 


* JoH, Mtoh. Kbuk, Diss. Epicurl Prolepaes, eeu Anticipahoaes, 
Sensibas demum administris haunt ab, non vero raenti innaiSB, m l^mn 
Cm. do Kat. T)(Sor. 1, 16, am. 1756, 4to. , . . 

Taconis llooRDA* i3i«p. do Anticipatione, cum omni turn inpnmis 
Pci, atqtio Kptcuroorum et Stoicoann de Anticipationibus Doctrma, 

81, (iqq. 46, sqq. 52. LtjoW. IT, partionlw^ 
V 471—496. 726— -753. Cio.<i)ivln. II, 67, „ 

» I)i(ia. Imkot. X, 32. Sext. Adv. Ma*. Jll, 203, sqq, Cm 
A(*iL Uuwat. IV, 25. 82 j Nat. Beor. 1, 25} De Pato, 9, 10. 
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§ 164 . 

t The Morals of Epicurus, with Eemarks, by M. the Baron Des 
.C oTJTUEBS, Par, 1685. + With additions by Kondbl, The Hague, 
1686, 12mo. 

t The Morals of Epicurus, drawn from bis own writings, by the 
Abbe Battbux, Par, 1758, 8vo. 

Magni Omeisii Diss. Epicurus ab Infami Dogmate, quod Summum 
Bonum consistat in Obseoenfi# Corporis Toluptate, Defensus, Altd, 
1679, 4to. 

+ Investigation respecting the Partial and Exclusive Opinions of the 
Stoic School, and that of Epicurus, with respect to the Theory of 
Happiness (by E. Platneb) ; in the Meue Bihlioth, der PcMne% Wi^ 
senschaften, B. 

HDyrah, Pleasure is the sovereign good of man; for all 
beings from their birth pursue pleasure and avoid pain. 
Pleasure consists in the activity or the repose of the soul ; 
iu the enjoyment of agreeable sensations, and the absence 
of those which are painful (7//?oi/^ iv Ktv^aei, and 
KaTaff73jfia7iicj). Accordingly Epicurus considers as the end 
and aim of man this well-being, which consists in being 
exempt from bodily ills and mental afiiictions ; and he places 
the swmmm honum in a state entirely free from suffering 
(arapal^la, a 70 via, Truvros rod uh^ 0 V 70 ^ wre^aipeaisi)^ the re- 
sults of the satisfaction of our natural and necessary wants, 
appetites, and desires.^ All our emotions in themselves 
are equal in worth and dignity, but differ greatly in in- 
tensitv, duration, and their consequences. The pleasures 
and the pains of the mind exceed those of the body. To 
attain happiness therefore, it is necessary to make a choice 
(ai petrify, and to rule our desires by the help of reason* and 
free-will, or individual energy independent of nature, which 
Epicurus explains in a manner not the most philosophical.* 
Consequently Prudence (^poueaiii), is the first of virtues : 
next to that Moderation and Justice. Virtue in general 
has no value or worth but for the consequences which at- 
tend^er; namely, that she is inseparably allied to enjoy- 
ment? Contracts are tho origin of Eight ; their end is'tlie 

» Bioo. liAEBT. X, 131. 136, 187. 189, Cio. Pin. I, 9, 11. 

' * Bcason must here bo understoo^i in its popular English ^ 
'denoting the iniollcctual and intuitional faculties generally*— En. i ' 

a Ibid, X, 144, Cio. Nat, Deor. I 25. ' 

» Ibid, X 129. 140. 142. 

' K' 
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mutual advaiitage of the contracting parties, and expediency 
tho principle which makes their performance ohEgatory^* 
Occasionally Epicurus took higher ground;* with the same 
inconsistency which compelled his adversaries to praise the 
life he led, so much at variance with the spirit of his precepts.* 

OhspTvatxon.-~-k difference is to be observed between the system of 
happiness adopted by the Cyrenaies and that of Epicurus; who appears 
to have made his more perfect in proportion as he became gradually 
more alive to the deficiencies of the former. See Dioo. rATCPrr y / 
131, 137. Cio. Tusc. Qumat. Ill, 18 ; Pin. 1, 17. * ’ " 


§ 155, 

Gult, CnAnnETON, Physiologia Epicureo-Gassendo-Charletoniana, etc. 
Land, 1054, fol. 

OoTTVttiD. pLOt’CQTJTiT, Diss. de Cosmogonia Epicuri, TuK 1765 4to 

t Pkstaurant, Agreement between the Opinions of Aristotle and 
Epicurus on Philot-ophy, Lugd. Bed. 1682. 12mo. 

Phjm$, 11c considered tho science of Nature as sub- 
ordinate, in some sort, to that of Ethics; and that its 
proper oud was to liberate mankind from all superstitious 
terror derived from tbeir conceptions of the celestial phe- 
nonuma, tho gods, death, and its consequences ; i. e. -from 
vain apprehensions affecting the living.* With these views, 
Epictirus found nothing wdiicb suited him better than the 
Atomic theory, which he enlarged by adding a great number 
of hypotheses, and applied to explain different natural 
phenomena. If we admit the objects presented to our 
senses to be compound in their nature, are led to pre- 
sume the existence of simple uncompounded bodies, or 
Atoms, ^ Besides weight, form, and volume, and that which 
he considered to bo the prwnitivo movement common to all, 
vis, a perpendicular, he assigned to them also an oblique 
motion,* without adding^ any proof. The various mechanical 
movements ot Atoms in vacm (to kcvov), or space (toVo?), 
have produced atjtjregaUB or bodies, and even the universe 
itself; which is a body, and which, considered as a whole, 
IS immutable and eternal, though variable and perisl&blo 


' Ibid. X, 160, 161, 8 m X, 135. Cre Tusc. Qumst. II, 7. 

* Cia Tuflc. Queoat IH, 20. SisiTso. Do Vita Beal A IS. 

* Dioo, Laeut. X. HI, aqq. ; 142, sqq. Luceet 1, 147. PLUTASoa. 
Kon posse euavlter vivi secundum Eplcurum, c. 8, 0* 

* Luoret. n, 217* Oic, Fm. 1, 0, 
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in respect of the garts or worlds of which it is composed.* 
The world being imperfect, and presenting nothing but 
scenes of misery, destruction, and death, (imperfections 
especially observable in Man), cannot be considered the 
work of an Intelligent Cause. Besides, such an origin is 
inconceivable, and irreconcileable with the tranquil and 
happy lot of the Grods.* All the appearances of final causes 
w’hich are observable in the world are purely fortuitous.* 
The soul is of a corporeal nature, as is attested by its 
sympathy with the body ; but at the same time of a nsiture 
more refined, involved in one less perfect. Its elemental 
principles are heat, the sether spirit, and an anonymous 
matter on which depends its sensibility: this last is situated 
in the breast, the others dispersed over the body.* The soul 
and the body are united in the most intimate manner : the 
latter is bom with the body, and perishes with it, by the 
dissolution of its component Atoms.® To suppose the soul 
immortal is to contradict all our notions of the character- 
istics of an immutable and eternal being.® By these aud 
other similar arguments Epicurus would disprove the im- 
materiality of the soul, which Plato had maintained. Death 
he affirmed to be no evil.’ 

§ 156 . 

Jo. Paxisti Diss. de Deo Epicuri, Argent 1685, 4to, 

J. CoNR. SoHWAM, Judicium de Kecoudita Theologifii Epicuri, Com- 
ment, I, II, Qob, 1718, 4to. 

Jo, Hbnb. Kronmaybr, Ditss. (praes. Goitl. Stollb) do Epicure, 
Creationis et Providentiee Divinae assertore, Jen, 1713, 4to. 

JoH. Aohat. Pel. Bielke, fUss. qua sistitur Epicurus atheus contra 
Gassendum, Rondellum, et Baelium, J^n. 1741, 4to. 

t Cheh. Meiners, Dissertation on the Character of Epicurus, and 
the Contradictions iin his Theory of the Divine Nature: Vermischte 
Schriften, 11, p. 45, sqq. 

Theology, Such a system, as the ancients themselves 

* ^ 100 . Labbt. X, 89, 48, sqq., 78, sqq. Luoeet. II, Cl, sqq, 

2 Ibid, X, 189. 76, 77. Lucbetius, V, 157. 285 j HI. «55, 984. 
Cio. De Nat. Door. I, 9—16. ^ Lucret. IV, 821. 

* Dioa. Laeet. X, 68, sqq,; Lxjcrjjt. III. 81, sqq. ; 95, sqq.; 188. 188. 
204, sqq. Sextus Emp. Hyp. Pyrrh. 187, 229. 

^ Luobet. Ill, 824, sqq., 896, sqq., 426, sqq. Dioo. Laebt. 64, soq, 

ff Ibid, in, 807, sqq. 

’ Diog. Laeet. X, 139. Of. 124, sqq. Luow. HI, 670, sqq. 

K 2 ^ 
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remarked of it, approaches Atheism rather than Theism;' 
and accordingly some Stoics, among others Posidoniu^ 
treated Epiciirus as a disguised Atheist;* hut it may be 
nearer the truth to look upon him as an inconsistent Theist, 
who asserted the existence of the Gods, and enlarged upon 
their attributes with all the hardiness of Dogmatism. He 
concludes that they exist, from the universality of religious 
representations^ and conceptions ; which according to his 
system of cognition are the JSJflxience of corresponding real 
objects* The Gods are compounded of Atoms, and bear 
the human shape, the most perfect of all figures, their 
subsianco being analagous to that of our bodies, without 
being altogether the same : they are eternal, imperishable, 
{Uid supremely happy: as such they are worthy of our 
worship, although they inhabit the space intermediate 
bei\\(‘f‘n the Worlds, in a state of repose and indifference, 
in which their felicity consists, and without exerting any 
in n lienee over the affairs of this lower region. 

157. Epicurus had a great number of disciples, among 
whom we remark Metrodorm? and his brother Timocraies, 
CahifvH (the Hjimo against whom is directed a treatise of 
lMutui*ch), JPoh/fcnm, Lcoiiicus and his wife Thmista^ all of 
liftmpsaeus ; acid to tlieso moiX\oii: Metrodorus of Stratonicea, 
who subHequenily went ovc^r to tlio Academy.* and the 
friend and confident of Epicurus, Lemiiiwn^ the noted 
courtc'san of Athens ; next came Ileronachm of Mitylene, 
the successor of Epicurus f and, at a later period, JPoZy- 
shuifuB, DionphSf Jldixdlidm, Apollodorus^ Zeno of Sidon. 
Diafjefjee of Tarsus, Diogmee of Seleucia, JPheedrus and 
JPhlkdemm of Gadara, etc. His school subsisted for a long 
time without undergoing any importantffmodificationB:^ o 
which tho reason probaoly was, the spirit of the syster 
itself, and tho doferonco entortaiuod by his followers fo 
tlioir master. Ho had, besides, guarded his doctriue 
against any oonsidcrablo innovation by founding thefi o 

* l*i*CTABaH. Non posso suavitcr vivi see* Epionr. c. 8. 

« Cm. m N«fc. 1, 80--4-t. » 1)100. Ueut. X, 22, sqq. 

* Uivm, X, U. * 270 n.O, 

« Hkm. Ep. 33. Who arc the rcid Epicureans aud real Sophistfc 
(Bee L)i(tg. Laert. X, 2G)« r 
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formal propositions, or general maxims (icvpiet Bo^at)} If 
on the one hand this system had a tendency to extinguish 
all that is ideal in the human soul, on the other it fortified it 
against superstition ; with the loss, it is true, of aU belief 
derived from the understanding.* 

IV. Zem and the Stoics. 


Authorities : The Hymn of Cleanthes, and the Fragments of Chiy- 
sippus and Posidonius; Cicero; Seneca; Arrian; Antoninus; Stobfeus; 
Diogenes Laertius, VII ; Plutarch, in several of his Treatises against 
the Stoics; Simplicius. 

Modem Works. 


HEMiNon Foeelli Zeno Philosophus levithr adumbratus. Exer- 
eitatio Academica, Uys, 1700, 8vo. 

JusTi Lipsn Manuductio ad Stoicam Philosophiam, 1604, 

4to. ; Ludg. Bat. 1644, 12mo. 

Thom. Gataeeei Diss. de Discipline, Stoice. cum Sectis aliis collate. 
Prefixed to his edition of Antonin., Cambridge, 1653, 4to. 

Fb. de Quevedo, Doctrina Stoica, in ^‘us 0pp. tom. Ill, Bruxell. 
1071, 4to. 

Jo. Fb. Buddei Introduet. in Philos. Stoicam. Prefixed to his 
edition of Antonin. Lips, 1729, 8vo. 

Dae. Heinsh Oratio de Philos. Stoic&; in suis Orationib. Ludg. 
Bat. 1627, 4to., p. 326, sqq. 

+ Dibtb. Tiedemann, System of the Stoic Philosophy, Levps. 1776, 
8 vols. 8yo.; and in his Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, vol. II, 
§ 427, sqq. 

JoH. AiiB. Fabbioh Disputatio de Oavillationibus Stoicorum, 

1692, 4to. 

Schmidt, Stoicorum grammatica, 1839. 

Meyer, Commentatio in qua doctrina Stoicorum ethica cum Chris- 
tiana comparatur, 1823. 


158. Zem was bom at Cittmm, in Cyprus his father 
Mnaseas being a rich merchant. Having received a good 
feducatiouj chance* added to his own inclinations, caused 
him to attend the Socratic schools. He became a hearer 
of the Cynic Crates, Stilpo and Diodorus Cronus the 
Me^eans, and the Academicians Xenocrates and Polemo, 
for several years. His object was to found a comprebensire 
and tenable system of human Oogmtion which might op;|gb^ 
itself to Scepticism; and, in* particular, to establish rigid 


1 Luobet. Ill, 14. 
12, 18. 

^ Luoiah. Alexander. 


Oio. Fin. I, 5— 7i XI, 7. Dioo. % 
* About 340' 
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principles of Morality, to ’which his own conduct was con- 
formafee. In the Portico (aroa), at Athens, he formed a 
school,' distinguished for a succession of excellent thinkers 
and lovers of virtue; a school which became memorable for 
the influence it possessed in the world, and its resistance to 
vice and tyranny. Zeno died after Epicurus.* His system 
was extended, developed, and completed in the course of 
a long nvalship with other schools, particularly that of 
Epictuus and the New Academy. Its principal supporters 
were Ferswus or J)orolheu$ of Cittium,® Jrisfo of Chios,* 
who founded a separate school approaching that of the 
Sceptics,* of Carthage;* and lastly, the pupil and 

worthy successor of Zeno, Cleanthes of Assos.* Next came 
the disciple of the last, Chnjsippus of Soli or of Tarsus, the 
pillar of tho Portico then his disciple Zeno of Tarsus,® and 
DiogmeB of Babylon, who with Cameades and Critolaus 
wont as ambassador to Home about 155 B.O.; still later 
came Antipater of Tarsus or Sidon,’* Fancetius of Ehodes, 
who succeeded him at Athens, but also taught at Eome, 


» About 800 B.C. ® Between 264 and 260 B.C. 

» StimAS, «. V. Bersusus and Hermaftoi-as. 

* OoDOlMt BuottNEM Diss Hist. Philos, de Anstone Ohio, Vxtaet 

Pootiina noto, Live* 1726, 4to. » . ^ . m... « 

Jo Ba»r. Caepzovxi Diss. Paradoxon Stoicum Anstonis Chii : Ofioiov 
itvetiTif vTTOKptry rhv eofov, novis Obsomtionibus xUustratum, 

him with Aristo of Ceos, the PeripateUc, 
, ISO • PcrHSBiw, Aristo, ami llenllns flourished about 260 B.O. 

OnJu.. Trauoow Kbuo, Uerilli de Snmmo Bouo sen^tia 
noa explodonda, Bymbolar. ad Hist. Phil^ Pawic. Ill, £tiw. 1822, 
fnf Cm De OlBe. I. 2.1 ’ Plouririxed about 26d B.O. 

of’ Cleanthes to the Supreme 

trith a Btatement of riio prlneipal Doctnnos of 'tte Stoic^ hy EUbil 
HBOMW CloaiOB, Odtt. 17H8, 8VO. 
t Gb. 0. f B. Mohsikb, Oieaathes the Slol(^ 1814, 8va 

3 Pa, Hkbk. Sohwabu Specimen TOioologMs Oomparattne exhihena 

H.™b™ 

Ohrysippo Stoico Pastuoso, 1788, 4ta 
OaAim H aoidobh, Mondia tSirysippea e Bemm Naturis peUta, 

J^^OcOTfc^BDOBS, ItMca o’*“ 

a Ahont 312 EC. 
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and accompanied Scipio AfncamiB to Alexandria;* and 
lastly, IBoddmim of Apamea in Syria, a pupil of the former, 
and sumamed the Ehodicm^ from the school which he esta- 
blished at E-hodes.* Even after an examination of all the 
historical authorities relative to the philosophers of this 
sect, it is no easy matter to assign to each nis respective 
part in the composition of its doctrines. On the present 
occasion we can only find room for the principles and 
general characteristics of the system. 

159. According to the Stoics, philosophy is the effort 
after and way to the highest perfection (^ro0^a, wisdom), or 
virtue of man, which developes itself in the cognition of the 
nature of things, in the knowledge and practice of what is 
good, and in the formation of the understanding. Its three 
subdivisions are Physiology, Ethics, and Logic, which ought 
together to shew the way to this perfection. They were 
not agreed respecting the order in which they presented 
these. They commonly, however, like Zeno and Cniysippus, 

P laced Logic at the head. The latter (Ohrysippus) added 
Natural Philosophy to it. ^ The Stoics were not able to 
digest these branches of philosophy into a systematic form, 
founded on solid principles,* because they were devoted to 
the theory of Empiricism their fundamental maxim being, 
to follow Nature. 

160. The Logic of Zeno and his successors was of much 
more extensive application than that of Aristotle : forming 
a considerable part of the wisdom he professed to teach, 

‘ Flourished about 180 B.O. 

+ Memoirs of the Life and Workshf Panselius, by the Abbe Sevot, 
in the Menu of the Acad, of Inscript, tom. X. 

Cab. Gunth. Lubovioi Progr, Pansstii Yitanx et Merita in Eoma- 
norum turn Philosophiam turn Jurisprud. illustrans, Lips. 7338, 4to. 

Fb. Ge. vajst limom, Lias. Historico-Oritica de Pansetio Ehodio, 
Philos. Stoico (prses. Dan. Wyttenbach), Ludg. Bat. 1802, 8vo. 

^He fiouri^ed about 108 B.C. 

Fb. Bake, Posidonii Ehodii Beliquise Doctrinae, collegit atque 
illustravit, Lugd. Bat, 1810, 8vo. 

* This verifict is the offspring of Tennemaim’s rationalistic pifob- 
ciples.— 'B d. * 

» Cm. Fin. Ill, 215 IV, 2; Acad. Quaesi X, 10, sqq. Sjasrisa ®p. 
80.' Plutaboh. Decret. Philos. Proenu, et De Stoicoram Bepngn. 
p. 842. Dioo. Labbt, Yll, 40, sqq. 54? 
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and being adapted ad matermn as well as to the form of 
argumentation; and comprehending in its range as sub- 
ordinate to itself, something of Psychology, Grammar, and 
Rhetoric, Such a system of Logic was intended to oppose 
to the uncertainty and the instability of popular notions a 
solid and stable science, worthy of a philosopher ; and which 
might serve him as a touchstone ot Truth and Falsehood, 
It starts from a theory of Eepresentations, to which Chry- 
sippns seems to have affixed a doctrine of the nomenclature of 
representations. Every original representation is the result 
of inipressions produced upon the mind, and hence of sensa- 
tional perceptions ; and is therefore denominated 0az/Ta<r/a, 
Out of these original and sensational impressions, 
Reason, a superior and directing power (to ^r^e/ioviKov)^ 
forms our other representations. The true are styled by 
55eno <f)avrafttat KaraKrfTr^wai^ OT that is, such as 

are v(Tified by tlmir correspondence with the object to 
whicli they refer, are freely assented to, and constitute the 
foundation of Bci<mee. The rule of Truth, accordingly, is 
Rigiit Jif.'UHou, wliich conceives of an object as 

it is* On this Bogmatic Empiricism rested the system of 
J5eno. ChrysippiiH remarked with still greater exactitude 
the difiVrence between sensational representaions or con- 
coptionH (meOmtKm) and those which are not derived from 
the senses, The latter, i.e. ideas, result from the nautual 
comparison of the former, and by combining whatever they 
confadn of Universal This union takes place, sometimes 
involuntarily, sometimes in consequence of a voluntary 
application of the tliinking faculvyi and hence result, on 
tm one hand, natural conceptions {(jnfatmt Iwomi km 
irmmtm), and on the other, notions artificially acquired, 
Of those the former constitute the Sensus com^ 
mmk {rnwh which is the criterium of Truth.^ 

The versatility, or as it may be termed, the subtilty'of 
tibte mind of uhrysippus, displayed itself especially in Jibe 
manner in which he perfooted the Syllogistic system of 
Logic ; and particularly in Ms theory of Hypothetical and 
Disjunctive arguments- He assumes tho following as Ihe 

L H*. 42. Plutxsoh. Dogm. IT, 1% 

Djoa, IjAJffiBT. 54» A. Ojvxius, X.iXl, h , . , 
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most universal conceptions (ra t^epiKwraTo) or categories,* 
1st. tlie substratum (to vTroKe/jncpov), 2nd. the qualitj (to 
vocov), 3rd. the relation of a thing to itself (to wws g^oi/), 
4th. the relation of a thing to others (to rl exov). 

§ 161. 

JusTi Lrpsii PhysiologiflB Stoicorum libri III, Antw. 1610, 4to. 

Th. a. Suabbdissbn, Programma • our pauci semper fuorint Phy- 
siologiae Stoicorum Sectatores, Caad, 1S13, 4to. 

Zeno attempted, in his Physiology, to give such an 
account of the notions commonly received respecting the 
objects of the natural world, as, without the substitution 
of any hypothesis, might afford a foundation for practical 
judgment. Of all preceding systems, that of Heraclitus, 
which supposed the existence of an all-pervading Xoryo?, 
appeared to Zeno to suit his purpose best, and agreed with 
his doctrine that immaterial beings are nothing more than 
chimeras.* According to the Stoics, all that is real — all that 
can act or suffer, is corporeal. They make a distinction how- 
ever between solid bodies (arepm), and the contrary. Space, 
Time, and E^resenfcations are incorporeal.* Chrysippus also 
distinguishea between Space and Vacuum; and pronounced 
the latter, like Time, to be infinite. There arc two eternal 
principles (op^a/), of all things: the one (vXi?),* matter, 
passive ; the other active, namely th© Divinity, or creative 
principle; the source of activity, and author of the forms 
and arrangement of all things in the world, God is a living 
fire, unlike how^ever to common fire , he is named also irpcdfia 
ox spirit f he fashions, produces, and permeates all things, 
agreeably to certain laws (\o<yo/ alrrepfiariKot), Matter is thus 
subject to universal reason, which is the law of all nature,* 

Various proofs of the existence of a Divinity were alleged 
by the Stoics, particularly by Cleanthes and Chrysippus.^ 

According to Simplicius, ad categ. Ar, f. 16. 

» tlio. Acad. Qusest. 1, 11. Dioa. Labet. VII, 56. 

» Dioa Labrt. VXI, 136, ^ Idem, VII, 140. 

* Cio. Kat. Deor. II, 14. Diog. Labh!F. VII, 189. Stob. p. 588. 

* Cxo. Acad. Qumst. 1, 11; I7at.«Deor. II, 8, 9. 34.22. 82. 

Adv. Hatk. IX, 101. Dioo. Labbt. VII, 184, sqq. 147—156.13^ 
Stob. Eel. Phys. 1, p. 812-638. ^ 

t auiLL. Tbaug. Kkug, Prog. d« DiFiuitatis assedtoxe ao 

praedicatorc, Lips^ 18X9, 4tOi 
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According to tlie doctrines we have reviewed, God is 
tw, not without the world. The world itself is a living being 
and divine. Hence resulted the close connection main'* 
tained by these philosophers between Providence {wpovola^ 
and Destiny (elp.apfitvf)), founded upon the relations 
tween Cause and Eifect observable in the world this 
notion led Chrjrsippus still farther, to JDeterminim, and 
thence to Optmiam^ to Divimtion (jmvrLKTf), and an 
attempt to explain the Mythological Polytheism by the aid 
of Physiology and Theology.’ in like manner as the world 
was produced by the action of fire, when the four elements 
(<yTotxc«flt), out of which the Divinity formed all things, 
were separated from primeval matter so must it ultimately 
perish by the same.* This combustion or dissolution by 
fire, by which all things will be resolved into their original 
state ^CicTrvpujixtft rou Koapov) has been rejected by some sub-' 
sequent Stoics,® among others by Zeno of Tarsus, Pansetius, 
and Posidonius.’ 

1G2. The soul is a fiery air (wveofia ivOeppov), being a 
portion of the Soul of tho world, hut, like every otW real 
individual being, is corporeal and perishable.®**^ Oleanthes 
and Panaotius wont so far as to endeavour to establish its 

' PLtJTAaoH. Be Stoic. Ripugnan. Bros. Eel. Phys. vol. i, p. 180 , 

’ Job. Miob. Kkbb, Blsp. Stolcorum Dogmata de Deo, Gm. 1764, 4to. 

Jao. BBUOKua, De ProvideutiCl Stoka, in Miscell. Hist. Philos, p. 147. 

S. E« SoBOiM, Oommentatio de Cohecrentia Mundl partium earumque 
com Doo co^junctlone aumma secundum Stoicorum disciplinam. ViUh, 
1785, 4to. 

Mioh. Hbistb. REiKHABn, Prog deStoicorumDeo, Torpav* 1787, 4to. 
Et Oommont de Mundo Optimo prsosertim ex Stoicorum Sententia, 
Turyav, 1788, 8vo. ,, 

** Oio, Kat, Dcor. I, 11, III: De Pato, c. 12, 18, 17. A. GsiiHroB, 
N. Att, VI, 0 . 2. ® Dioa. Laeet. VII, 142. 

® Cio, Nat, Deor. H, 46. ® Philo, De iEtern. MundL 

7 JTao. Tbomasix Exorcltatio de StoicSi. Muudi exustione, etc. 

1672, 4to. 

Miok. Sobntao, Dias, de PaUngeaosid Stoicorum, Jen. 1700, 4to. 

» Cio, De Nat, Beor. HI,, 14; Tuso. Qasest. I, 9; Dioo. Labbi, 
Til, 156. 

Tho latter Stoics differed on this point from their sixes, Epic- 
tetus, Marcus Aurollns, and oven Senecat incline to a belief In tiie 
immortality of tho sonl.— Ep? 
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mortality by proof.* It consists of eight parts or powers: 
one, and the principal (to rje^e/iovLxov), or TJnderstan^ng 
(\o7to/i,os), is the source of all the rest, namely, the five 
senses, speech and the generative faculty; in the same 
manner as the Divinity is the origin of aU individual 
energies in the world without.* The emotions also, as well 
as the passions and appetites of the soul (yraOrj and op/iat)^ 
are the results of the inteUeetual faculty ; because they are 
always founded on some belief of the reality of their object, 
on some approbation, or judgment.® Grief, fear, desire 
(eTnOvfita, libido), and joy are instanced as waOTf,* 

§ 163 . 

Casp. SoiOFPn Elexuenta Stoicss Philosophiss Moralis, Mogtmt 
1606, 8vo. 

J. Fr. Bdddbi Exercitt. Historieo-Philos. IV de Erroribus Stoi- 
corum. in Philos. Morali, JScd. 1695-96. 

Ern. Qodp. LhiIE, Commentationes de Sfcoicorum Philos. Horali. 
Comment. I. Alton, 1800, 8vo. 

f J. Keeb, Examination of the Morality of the Stoics, compared 
with that of Christianity, Mainz, 1791, 8vo. 

Ern. Auo. Dankbgott Hoppe, Diss. Hist. Philos.: Principia Doc- 
trinsB de Moribus Stoicse et Christian®, Viteh, 1799, 4to. (See also 
the works of CoNZ and Wbosoheideb, cited § 182.) 

Nichol. Fru). Bibero (prses. et auctor ; resp. C. T. Latin), Com- 
mentationum Stoicarum, pars 1, UpsaZ, 1815, 4to.) 

The morality of the Stoics was built upon profound ob- 
servation of the essential characteristics of Human Nature, 
of Reason, and Rree-wOl ; and a close association of Ethics 
with Nature,* in virtue of this principle, that God, the 
inherent cause of all the existing forms and proportions of 

' Ohph. Meinebs, Oommentar. quo Stoicorum Sententia de Ani- 
xnorum post morteifi statu et fatls illustratur; Verm. Philos. Bchrlften, 
Tol II, p.*265. 

3 Petjtaboh. Becret. Philos. IT. 4. 5. 21. Sextus, Adv. Math* 
IX, 101, 

^Oio. Tusc. Qumst. IV, 6, sqq. ; Fin. IV, 88. Dioo. Laert, VII, 
110, Stob. Eel. Eth., p. 166. 170. Pluiaboh. De Vixt. Morali; De 
Decret. Philos. TV, 25. 

* Epictetus ably distini^shos between passive improssions and 

spontaneous judgments. The forSber are not in our power, the lat^ 
are. OIk eici, aQua, ic.r.X* tkrt, 

imOufjiia, K.T.X. See En 

* Oio. De Nat. Deor. 1, 14. 



the world, is himself the supreme Eeason and law. In 
consequence of the National nature of Man, the Stoic con- 
siders Order, Legality, and Eeason, as what we are above all 
things bound to respect, as the only condition on which man ' 
can attain to the end of his be^ ig, that is Virtue ; towards 
which all Nature is framed to lead us. Accordingly the first 
of all maxims is !Zb lice agreealily^ to the law of Bight Reason 
(op0o9 \6yov ) ; or, according to the formulary of Cleanthes and 
other Stoics: To live cot\fbrmahly to JSature, (g/noXor^ovfjiivujs 
or oyoXof'fovfLtim^ rtj Sce above Polemo 

(§ 138). Such a life is ‘the proper end of human existence.* 

16*1'. The most remarkable principles of the Practical 
system of this school arc: 1st. vo kclKov (or Virtue), is the 
only absolute good {yovov thfaOoi/): Vice, on the other hand, 
is tlic only positive evil : everything else is morally indiiferent, 
(d^ia0o/«)i/), possessing only a relative value, which renders it 
in a greater or loss degree capable of becoming an object of 
choice, of avoidance, or simply of toleration, (XijTrrhv, SXtjwtov, 
fU(fov)*^ 2dly. Virtue is liascd on wisdom {(ppovtiaii)* it 
consists in the pracjtical exercise of a free and independent 
reason, in harmony with itsedf and with nature, whereof the 
application is found in knowing and doing what is good.* 
Stoical virtue may also he delined as a mode of life entirely 
guided by the principle that there is no other good than to 
do good, and that in that alone is contained the principle of 
liberty,* 8dly. Vico is an incousoquent mode of action (m- 
comtwnUa) that results from the contempt or perversion of 
reason! the evil inclination or the guilty passions that spring 
from it incur disgrace and responsibility.^ All actions 
are conformable or unconformable to the character of the 
agent, KaO^Kcura^ wapti icuOTjKov : the first being subdivided 

^ Anr. Cbbbb, Oommeat. de Stolcoram Supromo Ethicos ^rinciplo, 


Ftmi797,4to. 

» CIO. Fla. in. 6; Cleanthes, Hymn V Dioo, Laebt. YU, 
Stob. Bel. Bth. PI II, p, 32. 1 82. 134. 188, aqa. . . ^ . 

s JoH. Jao, IDoBUFistP, Diss, do Pine Hominis Stoico. Lips* 
1720, 4to. * Cio. Pin, III, 8, 8, 18. 

* Dioo, IiABBT. TII, 89, AtdOtffis ¥po\oyovpivft* Stob. Bel. Bth. II, 

^ • Cm. Acad. Queest. 1, 10 j Pin. HI, 7 ; Tuso. Qu«»t. IV* 18 j Para- 
doxoftV. PLUTABOB,Be VlrtfMor.c. 8. 

9 Cio. Aead. Queest. 1, 10 rTuso. Qutest.. IV, 9. 28. 
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into KaOvjKovTa TeXcta, and if. fxiaa\ the former, inasmuch as 
they are done in fuMlment of the law, are called good actions^ 
KaropBiotiwra^f and their contraries, trans^fressionsy dfiapTrj flora. 
The KaropOwfiara alone are virtuous and worthy of com- 
mendation ; without respect to their consequences.* 4thly. 
Virtue being the only good, can alone enable us to attain 
felicity, evBaifiovia ;® which latter consists in a tranquil course 
of life (evppo/a piov)^ and cannot be augmented by any 
increase of duration * 5thly. Virtue is one, and Vice is 
one : neither of them are capable of augmentation or dimi- 
nution.* All good actions are respectively equal, and in 
like manner all evil, inasmuch as they flow from the same 
sources. Virtue is manifested under four principal cha- 
racters: Prudence, Courage, {dvBpia)-, Tempe- 

rance, {cw(jipoavv7j)\ Justice, (biKaLoavvrj)*, with a correspond- 
ing number of Vices.® 6thly. The Virtuous man is exempt 
from Passions (wdOrj)^ but not insensible to them. It is in 
this sense that we must understand the dwaOcia of the 
Stoics.® The sage alone is free and a king. The Passions 
ought^ to be not only moderated but totally eradicated, 
Chrysippus also mainly contributed to systematise the 


* Qco, Fin. *t, 9. 17, 18. Stob. Id. Eth. II, p, 68, sqq. 

® Ben. BBimiSBN, Progr. de aurapKiia rtjg dptrrjg 'srpdg sitdaipoviav, 
Jffajn, 1811, 4to. 

JoH. Colmar (prses. Gn. Paul. Kcbteijbeccio'),* Biss, de Stoicorum ct 
Aristotelis circa gradum necessitatis bonoruxn externorum ad summazn 
beatitatem disceptatione, Nonmh. 1709, 4to. 

.3 Cio. lun. III, 14. Stob. Ed. Etb.p. 138. 154. Dioo, Laeet. VII, 88, 
4 Cio. Be Pin. Ill, 14, 15. 

• « Cio. Acad. Queest. I, 10; Pin. Ill, 14, 16, 21; IV, 20—27, sqq. 
Paiudox. Ill, 1. Plutarch. Be Virt.TiIor. c. 2. Stob. Ed. Etli. PJL II, 

p. 110. 11-6. 218. 220. 

® Cio. Ac. Queest.?, 10. ; Tusc, Queest. IV, 16—19. A. Gbll. XTX, 2. 
JoH. Barth. Niemetei^ Dissert, de Stoicorum dyraBiia, etc. HelmaU 
1679, 4to. 


JoH. Bbenh Bispp. Ill, de diraOtig Sapiontis Stoiei, Jlqfli, 1696, 4to. 
JSH. Henb. PisouEB, Diss. de Stoicis dTraBuag falso suspeCtiA hips, 
1716, 4tot * ' , , 

Mioh. Pb. Quadius, Diss. Hist. Philos, tritum illud Stoicflgprt 
irapddoKov irept arrapnag expendcq^J, Sed'/i?, 1720, 4fco. , 

t Chjph. Mihners, On the Stoic Apathy; Verm. Philos* 
tom. II, p. 130, sqq. 
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Ethics of the Stoics, and asserted that the principle of 
Eight was founded m the nature of Beaeomlle JSemqs\(j>laei 
KOI fiTf Ocaet BtKaiov): and derived from this the character- 
istics of Natural Eight. 

165. The Stoics admitted only two descriptions of men; 
the good, trirovBaioi; and the bad, <f>ad\oii without showing 
the existence of any intermediate class. With such a view 
they drew a portrait of their ideal Wise Man with all the 
most sublime features of moral and intellectual perfection, 
but without a sufficient observation of the differences 
wliieh must necessarily exist between the idea and the 
reality ; and more as if they were describing the qualities of 
a superior nature, than a degree of perfection attainable by 
man.* On the same principle they permitted their Wise 
Man, mulcT certain circumstances, to deprive himself of life 
(avrox^tl»^o)i as a part of his absolute freedom * In later 
times this licence was made still greater, particularly by the 
authority of Seneca> The blending of the moral system 
of the fcStoictt with their views of Physics and Theology, and 
an imporioiit estimate of the distinctions which form the 
limits between the Law of Nature and Free-will, Morality 
and PMidty, gave occasion, in this system, to many incori- 
sistoncics which are easily observable; especially in their 
ideas of absolute Uborty, and the incompatibility of this 
entire ind<^pendonce with Fate.* The sj^stem bears also 
throughout a character of extravagant pride and asperity, 
which is hostile to the cultivation of moral sentiment. On 
the other hand, we find abundant germs of noble sentiments, 
calculiited to elevate man, and inspire him with a sense of 
his own dignity ; and it has on many occasions communi- 
cated to its disciples an invincible courage^ and fortitude to 
resist all the rigours of tyranny. r 

* t Am Grand, The Stoic Wise Man. The Maque, 1662, 12mo. 

Ebb. Bkoboh (prns. Omkibto). T)1sb. Yir Prudens Aristotdieus^um 

Bnpiento Btoioo eolluttui, Alfvrf 1704, 4to. 

* Htob. Ed. Eth, p, 188, 221. 

’ cms. Ava, liRRSiANN, tlc aifT^x^tph Philosophoram, maxzme 
t-Utjicijtam, Jima, ITOU, 4to. 

* i)uu Fill. Ill, 18. Diog. Vir, STon, Eel. Eth. H, p. 226. 

^ Ciu. lie Futci, 0, 12, sqq., 17* A. Gsia.. V£, 2. 
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V. Academy. 

Authorities: Cicero, Sextus Kmpiricus, Diog. Laertius, lib. IV. 

t Staiudlin, work mentioned above (§ 38, II,) 

t Fotjohee, History of the Academicians, Paris, 1690, 12mo. Dis.-. 
de Philos. Academic^, Paris, 1692, 12mo. 

J. X). Oeblach, Commentatio cxhibcns Academicorum Junioruxn do 
Prohabilitate Disputationes, Gdttmg, 1816, 4to. 

J. Eud. Thobeeokb, Eesponsio ad Qu. Philos.; qnseritnr in Bog-* 
maticis oppugnandis numquid inter Academicos et Stoicos interfuerit? 
Quod si ita sit, qnaeritur qum fuerit discrixninis causal 1820, 4to. 

166. The bold and uncompromiBing Dogmatism which 
prevailed in the Porch, and the bitter attacks made bj Zeno 
and Ohrjsippus on the founder of the Academy,^ induced 
the successors of the latter to investigate, after a more 
scrupulous manner, the prevailing Dogmatical systems, and 
in particular that of the Stoics. The consequence was a 
habit of dovhtvny in philosophical inquiries; a habit which 
characterised a whole class . of Academicians, in opposition 
to the practice of the original school; hence the ISfem 
Academy ; the founder of which was Arcedlam of Pitane, in 
JEolia.* This is sometimes called the Second or the Middle 
Academy, with reference to the one which followed. After 
having previously applied himself to the study of Poetry, 
Eloquence, and the Mathematics, this philosopher attended, 
at Athens, Theophrastus, and afterwards Polemo. Grantor 
and Zeno were his fellow-disciples under the latter : and their 
methodical and innovating spiint incited him to contrar 
diction. He subsequently took the place of Sosicrates, as 
Chief of the Academy, and died 241 or 239 B.O. He was 
a philosopher of extensive knowledge, of great ability in 
Dialectics, and of stainless morals. 

167. The character tlius introduced, by a spirit of doubt, 
into the Academy, was one of Diffidence; which tended to 
circumscribe the pretensions of philosophic reason, without 
deilj^ing the possibility of certain, or at least, of probable 
knowledge. In this m’ajiner, by the subtiltjr of his I/o^c, 
Arcesilaus brought into question the principal Dogniafei(^ 
doctrines, in order to open* the wa^ for more profound 
inquiries; and to this end introduced mto the AcaaenSj' the 

^ Biog. Laert. VII, 32. •>» Bora 818 or 3X6 
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method oi Disputation} He attached, above all, the con- 
ceivable representation (f^aviaala KardKrfTrTucfi,) as it vras 
termed, which Zeno taught, and admitted it as a critenim 
in thesiy while at the same time he denied it in hjpotliesi} 
Constantly opposing himself to the opinions of his adver- 
saries, he 'was drawn into a general Scepticism with regard 
to our knowledge of the absolute JSsse and nature of things ;® 
so much so, that he denied the reality of any adequate 
critemm of Truth, and recommended, as a quality of 
wisdom, a suspension of all definitive Judgment.* In 
Practical philosophy, he maintained that the safest rule 
was the principle of Conformity to Reason; to ev'Ko^ov} 
ilis immediate followers w'erc Lacydes of Gyrene, JEvander 
and TeJechs^ both of Piiocis ; and Regesmus of Pergamus.* 
1C.S. But a much more distinguished personage followed, 
in Cmwades of Cyr<‘iic,’ He attended at first the school of 
the Stoics j afterwards ho hecanie the pupil and successor 
of Jlcgesinus at the Academy; and having been sent a 
deputy to Komo,® ho excited universal admiration by his 
eloquence ami his logic.® This philosopher, who has by 
some been <H)nsidered the founder of a Third Academy, 
directed his SciqiticiHm more espccitilly against Chrysippus, 
with great ()rati>ri<‘al and logical acumen. He started from 
the tw'ofold relation of the representation (^ai/Tawa), to 
the obiect (vo (pavraarrh) and the subject (rhavraffioviiievo^)^ 
which ho first correctly discriminated. He concluded that 
there could bo no objective kno\N ledge, inasmuch as neither 
the senses nor the understanding afford a sure testimony 
(tepirhpioih of its truth ; and maintained that all that can 
bo inferred is probability^^ (to in three distinct 


I Cio. Ac. QucBBt. 1, 12; II, 8, sqq. ; 11, Ir Dioa. Laebt. IV, 

28 . PfcUtAKOH. Adv, Coloten. c. 27. . , 

» Cio. Ac. Quaeat. II, 24. Sbxtus Adv. Sffath. VII, 154. 408, sqq. 

® Cio. Ac. Qu®«t. 1, 12. Bext. Hypotyp. 1, 1. 4. 220^286 (whew a 
distinction is mado l)Otwcen Pyrrhonism and the principles of the JJovr 

Acadomv). Adv. Math,' Vn, 158, 

4 SExi?.^ B mv. Pyrrh. Hyp. T, 232, sqq. ; Adv. Hath. VII, 150, sqq. 

» Bext. Adv. Math. Vll, 168. Ot Hyp. Py«h. I, 231, 

« Bioo. I^AEBT. IV, 59, sqq. 

? Bom about 215 \ died 180 B. C. i rr i k« n n 

^ See above g 158. ® 608 of Eome; 165 or 166 B.O* 

Cxc. Ac, Quicab. 11, 10, afq. 
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degrees: iju.<l>aat9^ or mOav^ (pavraffiai &7ripvjitrira<f70^ * and 
Bt^oiSev/iivTi ^ irepttahsvfikvri (j>avraaia} But he regards it aS 
a duty to explore the probable. In this consists the system 
of J^robabilities of Carneades (evXor^ierla), He attacked the 
Theology of the Stoics in det^ : proving that the Divinity 
cannot be conceived of as a : and that we cannot apply 
to him any ontological or moral ideas. He exposed, in iSke 
manner, by victorious demonstration, the defects of anthro- 
pomorphism.* He defended against the Stoics, the existence 
of a Particular Natural Bight; and, on the subject of the 
Supreme Good, opposed to theirs the opinion of a certain 
Callipho ; who made it consist in Virtue united to Pleasure. 
He threw considerable light on practical morals, by compar- 
ing Civil with Natural Eight, and Prudence with Idorahty ; 
(making Prudence the principle of action;) but for want 
of solving the apparent cont^ictions between these two 
principles he did mjury to the cause of Virtue, though his 
own character was far from being opposed to it.® Olito- 
machus of Carthage, the disciple and successor of Carneades 
(129 B.C.), put the sceptical arguments of his master in 
writing.® 

169. The Stoics were sensible of the danger which me- 
naced the foundations of their system, but the only answer 
they were able to make was the reproach of inconsistency 
with which Antvpater taxed the Academicians,® or they cut 
short their attacks by the downright assertion — That we 
ought not to endeavour to discover any new grounds of 
knowledge and certainty,* Nevertheless, Dogmatism and 
Scepticism, in their respective schools, relaxed somewhat of 
their rigour, and a sort of reconciliation between them was 
brought about by Fhilo of Larissa and Jntiochus of Ascalon,^ 
his pupil and follower, who became a teacher at Athens, 

1 Cio. Ac. Quaest. TI, 9, 31, sqq. Sbxt. Adv. Math. VII, 169, sqq; 
161, sqq. Euseb. Prsepar, Evang. XIV, 7, sqq. 

*^EXT, Adv. Math. IX, 138, sqq.; 140, sqq; 3 82, sqq. Cio. De Nat. 
Beor. Ill, 12, sqq. ; De Divin. II, 8, 

* Laot. Div. Instit. V, 14. 16, 17. Quintil. XII, 1. Cio. De Leg. 
13; EiiLlT, 18. 

^ + HBiifrros, Dissertation on the Philosopher Olitoxnachus ; in 
Memoirs of the Hoyal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 1748. ^ 

^ Cio. Ac. Qu&est. II, 9. 84. * Ihid. 6. 

^ Died 69 B. 0. 

L 
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Alexandria, and Eome. The first was the pupil and suc- 
cessor of Clitomachus ; he also taught at Eome, whither he 
retreated during the war of Mithridates, a hundred years 
E.C. ; and by some has been considered the founder of a 
Ftmiih Academy. He confined Scepticism to a contradic- 
tion of the Metaphysics of the Stoics and their pretended 
eritena of knowledge } he contracted the sphere of Logic:* 
made moral philosophy merely a matter of public ins&uc- 
tion,; and endeavoured to prove that the old and new 
Academies equally doubted the certainty of speculative 
knowledge.* Aniiochm derived from the ComdenGe a strong 
argument against Scepticism,* to which in his youth he was 
inclined. Consequently, he became an opponent of his 
master:* and in the end endeavoured to demonstrate the 
identity of tho Academic, Peripatetic, and Stoic doctrines 
with respect to Morals;* maintaining that the differences 
wore merely nominal. He has been improperly regarded 
by some as tho founder of a Mfth Academy ; for he rather 
approximated tho doeirino of the Stoics; inasmuch as he 
admitted tiiat there is a degree of certainty in Human 
Knowledge and rejected the system of FrobcMliUe$ of the 
Academy. Theso two attempts at union were the prelude 
to many more.® 

In his moral system, Antiochus treated self-love as the 
primtm mobile of men and animals ; considering its opera- 
tion to be at first instinctive ; and afterwards aided by con- 
sciousness and reason. In this respect he modified and 
tempered tho Stoic principle.* 

170. Thus was tho debate between Dogmatism and Scep- 
ticism for a time suspended: and the latter, at least, ceased 
to be heard of in the Academy. It is true that all these 
disputes had not settled tho gi^d problem in 4 ],uestion; 
whether there be any solid principle and foundation for 

^ Saxr. Hypotyp. I, 2S5. Cxo. Ac. Queest II, 28. 

* That la, if it is of him that Oicoro writes, Ac. Qnsest. II, 28. 

* Cxo. Ac. Quesst. XI, 23. Sxxr. Hyp. I, 220. Stob. Eel. Eth. II. p« 

S8, sqq. * Oio. Ac. Qusast. II, 8, sqq,, S4. 

* Ibid. 1. 4 ; 11, 4. 22. « Oio. De Fin. II, 8. 8. 26. 

7 Cxo. Ao. Qusast. 11, 7. 11. 18, sqq., 21. 

® Ibid. 11, 1, 1,, et 85, 48, sqq. ; I>e Fin. V, 3. 7 j De Nat. Deor. 1, 7. 
Saxr. Emp. Hyp. 1, 238. ? * Cxo. Fin. V, 8, 9, 11, sqq., 21, sqq. 
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knowledge in general, and, in particular, for PlulosopLic 
ICnowledge ; but by the observation of Moral Consciousness 
the disputants had come to the conclusion that a certain 
knowledge is necessary ; and had drawn broader distinctions 
between what is subjective and what is objective, in our 
cognitions. 

The four great philosophical factions continued to main- 
tain at Athens their several schools, close by each other, 
without mutually interrupting their discussions; and pro- 
secuted, but with less vivae% than of old, their ancient 
disputes. 


CHAPTBE THIED. 

OP PHILOSOPHY AMONO THE EOKAHS, AHI) THE HEW 
SCEPTICISM OP iEHESIBEMUS, BOWH TO THE TIME OE 
JOHH OP BAMASCITS (PEOM 60 B.C. TILL THE EHB OP 
THE EIOHTH CEHTUEY APTEB OHETST.) 


General Sketch, 

171. Scepticism, after it had lost much of its influence 
in the Academy, re-appeared in the schools of Medicine: 
where it called forth, from the spirit of contradiction, new 
dogmatical researches founded on the intuition of the 
Absolute: inquiries which were fostered by the increased 
intercourse which had taken place between the Orientals 
and the Greeks, as well as by some other ^eat external 
events, such as the conquests ox Alexander and the Eomans, 
and, subsequent]^, the growth of Christianily. Combined 
with other causes, these events contained the principle of 
the decline and fall of Grecian philosophy, at the same rime 
that they laid open new paths to the spirit of philosophic 
research. 

172. Alexander* had annihilated the republican liberty of 
Greece, and subdued to thcb Grecian arms, togethKr wh 
Egypt, the whole of Asia, as far as the Indus ; thus opening 
tl^ way for an active commerce between the East atid ^ 

> Pied 328 
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West, which contributed to enlarge the sphere of Grecian 
art and science. Alexandria, that mighty commercial city 
which gradually succeeded to the importance of fallen 
j\thons, strengthened these distant relations, and helped to 
convert them to the interests of science. The Ptolemies, 
the successors of Alexander in Egypt, ^ aided the cause of 
knowledge by founding their famous Library and Museum- 
although original inquiry appears to have been damped by 
this vast accumulation of scientific resources, and the facility 
with which they were accessible. A progressive decline 
became observable in the spirit of Philosophy, which was 
gradually directed to humbler objects, of a more pedantic 
character; such as Commentaries, Comparisons, Miscel- 
lanies, Compilations, etc, etc. 

Iteference may be made to : 

Chk. Gottl. IIeynb, Be Genio Seculi Ptolemaeorum. Opuse. Acad., 
vol I, p 70. ’ 

Cmt. Dak. Bkck, Specimen llistorite BiWiotliecarum Alexandri- 
iiarum, Lipu. 1779, 4to. 

§ 17a. 

(See the Works mentioned § 38.) 

The Homans, a nation of warriors and conquerors, with 
whom the iutoroHts of their licpuhlic outweighed all 
others, became accjxuunted with Grecian philosophy, parti- 
cularly with the Feripatotie, Academic, and Stoic doctrines, 
only after tho conquest of Greece; and more especially 
through the intervention of threo philosophers whom the 
Afchoniiins deputed to Komis.* In spite of determined pre- 
judices and reiterated denunciations,* one of these doctrines 
(that of the Academy), daily gtiincd discifles there; espe- 
cially when Lucullus and Sylla had enriched th^ Capitol 
with conquered libraries. Ine latter, after the capture of 
Athens, 8dj B.O., sent thither the collection of Apelliqi^n, 
which was particularly rich in tho works of Aristotle. 

» Third century B.O. * 165 B.C. 

Lsvasow, De Oamcado, Biogeno/^t Odtolao, et de oausis negleeti 
tttudil Philosopiiiac apud Antiquioroe Komaaos> SteUin, 1796. 

Dae* Boethu Bigost, de Philosophisa nomine apud Yeteres Rqmanos 
inviso, tfp8(d, 1790, 4to, 

» A. GKLi,.3Sr. A. XV, 11. 
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• 

The Eomans almost always looked upon Philosophy as a 
mean to attain some personal or political end : betraying by 
that very circumstance their want of a genuine philosophic 
spirit. J^Tevertheless they eventually became the deposita- 
ries of Grecian philosophy. 

174. Christianity, the religion of “the pure in heart,” 
which prescribed a disinterested love of our neighbours, and 
proclaimed to all mankind, independently of any scientific 
form, the union of Grod with man, afforded as it were a 
fresh text, of the highest interest, which directed men to 
Eeason as well as Eevelation. It has exercised a various 
influence over the progress of Philosophical Eeason, by the 
matter of its doctrines, as well as W their form. 

175. The spirit of research of (Grecian Philosophy, once 
so original and independent, was exhausted. Eeason had 
tried every path, every direction then open to her, without 
being able to satisfy herself; for she had not penetrated to 
the fundamental problem, that of the nature of Eeason, 
and consequently had continued an enigma to herself. The 
different philosophic systems had viewed truth only in one 
of its aspects, and conseq^uently were involved in errors. 
The want of philosophical method had rendered the dis- 
entangjlement of these errors the more difficult; and a 
reconciliation or adjustment had become impossible between 
the different sects, whose disputes, while they prevented the 
understanding from sinking into lethar^, had also the 
effect of detracting from the pure and disinterested love of 
Truth. ^ Consequently, the efforts of science were not so 
much directed to the investigation of the first principles of 
knowledge, as to maintain, consolidate, illustrate, and apply 
conclusions whiqli had been already drawn. 

176. The political, religious, and moral condition of the 
Eoman Empire during the first centuries after the Christian 
era, were not such as to animate and sustain a spirit of 
philosophical research. Greece had lost her political exist- 
ence; Eome her republican constitution. Beginning with 
the capital, luxury, egotism, and indolence had spread their 
reign to the remotest provinces. The characteristic features 
of the period were a neglect of the popular religion, a pre- 
ference for foreign ritesi (of which an ineongruCus medley 
was tolerated), a widely prevalent superstition, a disdain of 
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\rhat was natural, a mania for what was strange and ex- 
traordinary, a curious prying into the (pretended) occult 
arts, with an extinction of ^ sentiments truly great and 
noble. Such are the characteristics given by the ^icurean 
Lucian of Samosata (2nd cent. A.O.) in a Satire, which 
exposes with the most poignant ridicule the false philosophy 
of his age. (Of. § ISl.) 

See t Onrn. Meiners, History of the Decline of Morals under the 
Roman Government, Ldps. 1782, 8vo. 


177. Consequently the efforts of the Eeason were di- 
rected in various ways, and tended 1st. To maintain the 
Sciioola and systems already existing; not without consider- 
able modifications. 2ndly. To revive superannuated doc- 
trines, such as those of the Pythagorean and Orphic 
philosophies. Jldly. To combine by Interpretation, Syncre- 
tism, or Eclecticism,^ the various systems, especially those 
of Plato and Aristotle; and to trace them all hack to the 
ancient Dogmata of Pythagoras, the pretended Orpheus, 
Komastcr, and Hermes,* ditlily To combine in one the 
spirit of Oriental and Occidental philosophy. 

178, Nevertliolcss, Philosophy made at least some ap- 
parent progress in extension, and, at least apparently, in 
intensity', i n extension, because the Eomans and the J ews 
by this time had made themselves acquainted with the 
pVilosophkjal dogmas of the Greeks, and had produced some 
philosophical works sufficiently original, Kor does this 
progress of phihisophy appear to have been merely external; 
luasmuch as JSajpticism assumed a more intense character, 
mid gave occasion for a fresh dogjna»tical system in the 
school of the Platonists, By imagining a new source of 
knowledge, tlio intuition of the Absolute; by labopring to 
combine the old and the now theories of the East and the 
West, they endeavoured to provide a broader basis for Dog- 
matic philosophy, to prop up the established religion, ^ 
to oppose a barrier to the rapid progress of Christiamty; 


UK Otto 1JAVU(umm-CBVBnm, De Llbrornm Hemeticonaft 
orlgiud atqae iudolei IS2/, 4to, 
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but eyentually lost tbemselves in the region of Metaphy- 
sical dreams. On the other hand, the Doctors of the 
Catholic faith, who at one time had rejected and contemned 
the philosophy of the Greeks, ended by adopting it, at 
least in part, in order to complete and fortify their religious 
system. The mvasions of the barbarous tribes, and the 
disunion of the Eastern and Western empires, brought on 
at last an almost utter extiuction of philosophical research. 

Jktroimtion cmd CulUvaUm of Ghredm IBhihsopTiy 
among the Momam. 

179. Unquestionably the national character of the Eo- 
mans, more disposed for action than speculation, did not 
encourage philoaophy to spring up among them unassisted.* 
The revolutions mso in their government, the loss of their 
republican constitution, the tyranny of the greater part of 
their emperors, and the general and continually increasing 
corruption, were little favourable to the development of a 
truly philosophical spirit, yet from time to time they mani- 
fested a degree of interest in such researches, which they 
looked upon as indispensable to a cultivated mind, and as 
serviceable for certain civil offices. A^eeably to their 
native character and habits, they showed more predilection 
for the doctrines of the Porch or of Epicurus, than those of 
Plato and Aristotle, which were of a more speculative cha- 
racter. The Eomans thus applied themselves to Grecian 
philosophy; successfully transferred into their own language 
some of its treatises ; enriched, by the application of them, 
their jurisprudence and policy, '’but did not advance a step 
by any original ^discovery of their own. Consequently, we 
can to^guish only a small number of Latins who have 
deserved a page in' the history of philosophy. We shall 
proceed to mention the principal of those among them, 
who, whether Eomans or foreigners, cultivated and mffused 
the philosophy of the Greeks, with some partial modifica- 
tions in their manner of teaching it, 

• K. P. Benneb, Pe Impedimentls qnss apud Yeti. Bomaaos Philo- 
sophiee negaveriixt saceessimi, JSal 1825. See also the aathora men- 
tioned at the head of § 24, b. 
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Authorities : The works of Gicero ; Plutarch, Life of Cicero. 

t Mobabin, History of Cicero, Paris, 1745, 2 ^ols. 4to. 

Confers Middleton. Life of Cicero (Several editioas). 

Jao. jFaooiolati, Vita Ciceronis Litcraria, Patav. 1760, 8vo. 

H. Chb. Pb. Hulsemann, De ladole Philo^ophicft M. T. Ciceronis 
ex ingcnii ipsius et alils rationibus sBstimandil, Luneh, 1799, 4to. 

Gautier db Sibert, Examen de la Philosophie de Cicgron; leg 
Mdm. de TAcad. des laser, tom XLI et XL III. 

Chph. Meiners, Oratio de PhilosophiSi Ciceronis ejusque in ITniver- 
sam Philosophiam mcritis; Verm. Philos. Schrijten, I, § 274. 

J. Ohph. Bmbgleb, Progr. de Philosophiil Ciceronis, Qoh. 1784, 4to. 
Et, Bo Cicerone cum Epieuro Disputante, Ibid 1779, 4to. 

J. C, Waldin, Oratio de Philosophia Ciceronis Platonic^;, Jen. 
1753, 4to, 

Math. Pbemuno (resp. Sohantz), Philosophia Ciceronis, Lund. 
1795, 4to. 

+ J. Pb. Herbart, Bissert. on the Philosophy of Cicero : in the 
Konigsb. Arehiv. Ho. L 

K. Kuhnbb, M. T. Ciceronis in Philosophiam ejusque partes merits, 
jffamhurff, 1825, 8vo. 

Adam Bursii Logics Ciceronis Stoica, Zamosc. 1604, 4to. 

CoKB. Hahmmaohebii Thcologia Ciceronis ; accedit Ontologiss Cice« 
ronis specimen. Fraiahenh. 1767, 8vo. 

Ban. Wyttbnbacbii Dissert, de Philosophite Cicoronianse loco qui 
est de Beo, Amsid. 1783, 4to. 

f An Essay towards settling the Dispute between Middleton and 
Emestl on tne Piillosophic Character of the Treatise De ATatea 
Deonm; in fivo Dissert. AUona ami Leips 1800, 8vo, 

Gasp. Ivh. Wunderuoh (resp. Andr. Sohmalbr), Cicero de Animifc 
riatottizans Bisp. Viteb. 1714. 4to. 

Ant. Bocheri Ethica Ciceroniana, ftamb. 1610, 8vo. 

Jasonib de Nore»» Brevis et Bistincta Xnstitutio in Oic. Philos, de 
Vltfc et Moribus, PiUav. 1597. 


180. Jf. 21 OkerOf^ like many other young Eomans of 
good family, was instructed by Greek OTOceptors. In 
order to improve himself in eloquence and the sCjience of 
polity, he travelled to Ehodos and Athens ; where he occu- 
pied himself with the pursuit of Grecian philosophy, diregt- 
ing his attention particularly to the Academic and Stoic 
systems. He owed, in part, his success as an orator and 
a statesman, to the ardour with which he^ devoted himself 
to these studios. At a later ‘period of his life, when his 
iuroer as a statesman was closed by the fall of the Eepublic, 


* Bom at Arpinulia, 107 B.C., died B.C. 44, 
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"with his characteristic pateiotism he consecrated his leisure 
to the discussion of points of philosophy; labouring to 
transplant the theories of the G^reeks into his native so^ : 
with little gratitude on the part of his countrymen.^ In all 
speculative questions he maintained the freedom of opinion 
and the impartiality which became a disciple of the New 
Academy : following the method also of that school in the 
form of his writings. In questions of morality he preferred 
the rigid principles of the Stoics,® but not without doing 
justice to rlato, Aristotle, and even Epicurus (as far as the 
correctness of his life was concerned®). His philosophical 
works, in which he appears to have made Plato his model, 
are a most valuable collection of interesting discussions and 
luminous remarks on the most important topics, e. g. On 
the Natnre of the Divinity; On the Supreme Good; On 
the Social Duties; On Eate; Divination; the Laws; the 
Eepublic, etc. etc. & and have proved a mine of information 
to succeeding ages, without, however, betraying any great 
depth of thought. They are likewise highly valuabfo as 
throwing light on the history of philosophy,®^ and have con- 
tributed to form the technical language of this science. 

JEjpicurecma, 

181. The doctrine of Epicurus, when first disseminated 
in their country, attracted among the Eomans a crowd of 
partisans, in conseq^uence of its light and accommodating 
character,® and the indulgence it afibrded to the inclinations 
of all as also because it had the effect of disengaging the 
mind from superstitious terrors. Dnhappily it mvoured at 
the same time a frivolous and trifling spirit. Very few of 
the Eoman Epicureans distinguished themselves by a truly 
philosopljical character ; and even these adhered literally to 

I Cio. Orat. pro Sextio. Plutaeoh. Tit. Cic. V. 

8 De Offic. I, 2. * Be S’at, Boor. I, 6; Aead. Qusast. IT. 8, 

Biv. II, Init. 

* M. T. Ciceronis Historia Philosophiee Anfciquee. Ex illius Script, 
ed. -Ebibd. Gbdikb, Seri 1*782, 8vo. 

« Among the most considerably were, Oatius and Amafanius; 0. 
Cassius, Tit. Pomponius Atticus, Oaius Telleiuiy Basstts Aufidius; add 
to these the poet Horace, with several more. 

y Cio. Pin. I, 7 i Tusc. Quseat. IT, 8 ; jPp. ad Biv. XV, 19. Sima. 
Ep. 21, 30. 
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the ctoetjfities of their master, wiihotit adranein^ a step 
beyond them* Such, among others, was Luwtim^ who 
gave a statement of those dodriiios in his poem I)$ 

Menm as a poem, a work of superior merit** 


Stoics and Cynics* 

+ 0. P. CoNZ, Bipfiortafions on the Hist, ant! Omnifitrrktifii of thi 
later Stoic Philosophy; with an JSssay on Chmtlan Morality, on Kant, 
and the Stoics, Tilb* 1794, Svo, 

G. P, HoHjEKursKa, I)e Pruicipuis Stoicm Philos^tpluie Doctfiillnii ol 
Patronis apnd Romanos, LnpH. 1 795!, 4to. 

J* A. L. WEtsscuEiDKit, Klhiccs Stuiconim recentiornm fiitidainrnta 
ex ipaomm acriptia eruta, cum prin«*ipiia Kfhicis ipne eritioi mliotiii 
practice aea Kantium exhihet, oomparaUi, Hamh, liUT, Jivo. 

182. N<‘xt to those of EpieurnH, the i!<»r trines of the 
Stoics obtained the grindesi Hiieeess at Koine, eapeeiitllj 
among men of a Heverer eluimeier/ wlio imd de^rotiHl thinr 
lives to public aOairH. With sueh men, the Htoie phihmophy 
being more clomily applh'd ti> real lift?, and exereimng a 
marked intluenee over fegij^laiion and Iht^ administmiion of 
the laws, nniuniHy aennired a more pmelieal spirit, and 
began to disengage itself in some itegree from apeeuktivo 
subtilties.* Besiiles Athemtkrm of Ikrsua* 0* Mmmim 

* Bom died m B.C. 

s UbewUt von Knm%h, 2 Bdo. mh 

1, A. OaTiiOFif, Abhandhmg Ukr don Eludmii dir Stolneliin l%lla* 
sophie iiuf die lihmlscho JuHspmdens!, 1797. 

» 0. pMKius BaooHDUs, author of ihi Katiimi Hktory, who dW 
A.B. 70, by the eruption of Vesm^laii, and iicofajf of Hamimia* tkn 
satirist (f I7d), who dourkhed in the aeootid cent after Christ Ims 
*t J. C. TiiaiiiANir, On the Philosophy and Iduigtiajps of Cueiani 
1804, 8vo,), hate been numbered among the Epicurmna wlthoui iiifll* 
dent grounds; as well as the contem notaries of the latter, 

Laertius (iourii^ed about 211), and CeUui. f ho latter Is known to m 
EE an adversaiy of Ohriitlanity, by the work of Orlgrni* By somi la la 
eMteemod a Heoplatonlit, 

^ Buch, in the d$m of the lepnblb, were the Belpioi, and, In pai^ 
ticular, the second Sdpio Afrlcanu% (of. 1 158); V, Wlhis; ka Jnria» 
consult Pub. llutlllus mifui, Q. Puuero, Q, Mndus Bmvola ik§ anpuri 
and subEcquentiy, €aio of titiea, and M. Brut*iS| the iMiidn of Omuv ^ 

* See the preceding note. 

* Flourished about two ycaA after Christ* 
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Bufus the Volsmian,* Annmm Cornntiw or BUmuiu^^ of 
Leptis in Africa (the two last expelled from liome by Nero 
about 66 A.C.), Giarcmon of Egypt, who was a preceptor of 
Nero, Eti^hrates of Alexandria, Mo of Pmsa, or Mo Chnf- 
sosfom,^ Basilides and others, we must not forget as having 
distinguished themselves in moral philosophy or by their 

Sevin", JKcscarchcs conceming tlic Life and Works of Alhcnfi^onis, 
In the Mera. of the Acad of IiiHcr. tom. X f i L 

J. Fb, Hofpsianni Diss. de Athcnotloro Taruensi, Fhilcuioplio Btoico, 
Lips, 1782, 4to. , * » » » 

We must here take notice of the sect of the Frociilians, fonndiai, m 
the time of Augnstus, by Antintius Labco, and Ins diwipio Somp, 
Proculus. This sect was formed in opposititai to that of tim Sahlnianii, 
headed by Miisuriiis Baldmis, a diHciple of U. Atchm ('apito. Hoe 
Hbnnxno. Bckhmeri Progr. de Philosophic JurisconHUlloruiii BtokI, 
Hal 1701, 4to. 

Evee. Ottokis, Orntio de BtoicC veteniin Juri»con«uUoruia Philo- 
sophic, Diikh. 1714, 4 to. 

J. Sam, liBBiNo, Do BtoicC vcteniin Eomanomm lariapradeniil, 
Stmin. 1719. 

Those three works are colieeted in that of OowiatB Bhifoiot, Do 
Sectis et Philosophic diiriHcowHuHomm Opmicc. dm* 1724, nm 

Chb. WEHTrifAr., De BtoC Juriseonsultor. Homan. Hmt, 1727, 4tOt 

Cua. Fhied. Oko. MEmTEH, Progr. do PhilomjphlC duHnronaultonim 
Bomanornm BtoicC in DoctrinC de Corporlbus corumf|iio imrtilms, 
GotL 1756, 4to. 

Jo. OoDOFR. SoHAtiMBURCi, Do Jutlsprud. votcrum JuriiieoiisiilUirum 
StoleC, Je,n* 1745, 8vo. 

t J. Anna, OarnoFF, On the Infliienco of the BHdr Phih^s. orer the 
Jurisprudenco of the Homaimi a Phi Ion, and Jurisprudential llinsiert. 
Mdanff. 17H7, 6vo. 

* t Buhkjnt, Mem. on tite Philosopher Musonius, In the Mem. of 
the Acad, of Inm;r. tom. XXXL 

C. Musonii Ituii ItcHipiius et ApotliegmaU, cd. J. T. Piimuiailfp 
Earl 1822, 8vo. r 

D. WvTWNaACHif Biss. (renp. NiEWMjfu), do Mtisenio Hufo PMIoiSh 
pho Stoieo, A 1788, 4 to. 

t Four unedited Fragments of tiio Bfok Phlltmopimr Mtwoainn, 
lat|d from the 0reek. with m Introdueilmi respeetitig hli Life mA 
PhEosophy, by 0. H. Umm, aceompatiieti hy the article of Cisoiim m 
this puMieation, in the Htudien, 1810, Hun. VI, p. 74. 

» B. Mijmjfii Blip, de k AKHJsaCoiiitUTO, Phil, iloloo, 

1825, 8m To him is attributed thb 0m§$m mpi f§p iimmk 
rtpublished by 0aui, Opnae. M. et Pk p. Ii7» 

^ Both iouiM^ mAm Tn^an §M Airto* 
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practical wisdom, Semaa^ JEjpicieim^ of HiorapbliB in Phrygia, 
a slave who preserved nevertheless a free spirit,^ and who, 
having heen banished from Home, estahlislmd a school at 
Kieopolis in Epirus;* Arrian*^ a disciple of the preceding, 
whose doetrincH he preserved in writing, and Ilareim Aure^ 

* Luc, Ann, Scncea, of Corduba in Spain j the preceptor of Kero, 
Born about S, died 65 A.G. 

Bcucein Opera, ed, Eunivorr, Lips. 1797, sqq. 6 vols. Svo. 

Essay on the Life of the iHiilosophcr Seneca, on his \7ork8, and the 
Bcimm of CUadiusand Kero, uith Notes (by LmsaoT), Parh% 1778, 
It is to be found also in the collection of bis works, and the French 
translation of Seneca by La < Ihaxgk. 

t FkIi. KuHcUEtKit, Tlic Character of Seneca as deduced from his Life 
and Writinpi'H* Zurich^ 1788, 8vo, 1 vol. 

0. P. CfiN/, On the Life and Character of Seneca ; as a prefaeo to a 
translation of the Consolaiio ad Helv. etc, TuhUifj. I79‘i, 8vo. 
do. Jao. Cj^oriHi*:, Vindicue Senectn, Jfu. 1701, 4to. 

^ 0 . Akdu. SoiiMinn Lisp, de Seuecd ejusque Thcologia, Jm. 1688, 4to* 
Jo. Ph. Ai’INJ Lisp, do keligkine Senme, Vifrh, 16‘0ii, 4to. 

JuHTi SiiiEiii Suneea Ilivinis Oniculis quodunnaodo conaonuns, DmtL 
1675, l‘2mo. 

Fttiiw. Cini. Oewke, Tnudatiunenia do Fainiliarltate ^tue Paulo 
A post ok) cum SunecH Philosopho intereesMlHse tvadil ur verbimillimli, 
Lips. 1818, 4to. 

i'liUiST, Fi«n>. Bciitinxis, Prolegomena ad Henecm Ltbrum de Yidt 
Boatlt, Lips. 1797, 4to» 

t L. Aon, Hcueca, by Jom 0E. OAun Kt,oT’/Hcir, 1799, 

1H02, 2 voIh, 8vo. 

IlEsin. A 130. SainoK, I Jins, do Cawms qiiibus Ecno et Hencca in Philo- 
iophll dliicrepent, Mark 1822, 4to. 

% J, Weiinkb, he Seneem Philosophic, Ikroi. 1826,8vo. 

* ItsuEiiAiinT, llelxu* die llauptmomente der stoluchcn sUteidchre 
aach Epiktet’a Ilandlmelu In Ib>UTEnwEE’» Kcuem Museum fUr Phb 
loiophie und Litteratur. I und il Hand. 

® jBpkteti Enchindiiim et Airiaitl l)i«»crt, Kpickteiej edld. J, 
BcnwsiaH^uisn; Epicietm Plulosophla) Monumenia, etc., kips. !79U» 
1S90, 5 vols. 8vo. 

t The Manual of EpietetuR translated IntoOermw foy 
178Sj and by Teiei*!;, Fmnef. 1790. ^ 

Workft of Epifitetua, imnskted by OaETEafMm.) Lmd. I75H, Ito# 

® f lourlshed about 90 A C, 

^ Flavin* Arrianas of Kicomedls, prefect of Capnadoela in 1S4. 
f Arrian, Convensations of Epieeottia with his l)i»clp!ei, traii«Jat#d| 
with Bemarks Hktorieal and Philouophical, and a Brief Eapoililon m 
the Philosophy of Kpktetu% by J. Math, Sonua# Ato*a, ISOi— 

9 vok large 8m 0 
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lius Antoninus, the philosophic emperor,* and ditciple of the 
Stoic Q. Seactus of Cha?ronea, the p^randsou of j^lulareh. 
Seneca, who appreciated the truth which he diHCoverccI in 
various systems of philosophy, but principally attached him- 
self to that of the Portico,® was one of the first who drew 
a distinction between a Scholastic and Practical philosophy. 
The latter he judp:ed the most essential, its primary ohjc‘ct 
being individual IMoraliiy (Philosopliin Pr^crpiiva,) fie 
gave admirable rules of conduct, after t!ic priii<*iples of the 
Stoics,® but betraying at thi^ samt* time considerable predi- 
lection for Exaggeration and Antitlu*sis** JCpicieius n'cluced 

+ Giles BomEAC, Life of KpictcfuK, and .temmt of his Philonophy, 
second edition, revised and eorrceled, Panut ldd7, 12mo» 

M. Rossal, DiwiuiHitio <lo Kpieteto qua prohatur cum non fuisxe 
Christianum, GrOniutj, 17CH, 8vo. 

Jo. Dav. SciiwKNDNKiu Idea PhiloKojdiiic Bpictetas cat Knehiridio 
dclincata, Lipn* 1681, 4 to. 

Ohph. Aco. Heumakni DIhb. do rhiloKOphi& Kpletctl, Jtn, 1703, 4to, 

htin. Can, CnsLUt Dish. II, rd ruu Kal doofap 

in Boctrinit do l)co ct OiiiciiH erga Hulp»<iim, JJp$* 1711-16, 4to« 

Jo. Ban. Waltkebz BIhs. do VitH regendit HCcunduin Hpictetum, Lips, 
1747, 4to. 

f 11. KewKAnDT, On tho Principa! Polats of the Ethies of tlic Htoics, 
after tlie Manual of Kpictetus : in the JV'e«r« Jifawma r/fr wtfi 

LiUratf/r, published by BmJTKmvEK, itun. I, fan. 2 j and n»m I. 

t J. Kkamc. BHyKU,OnKplctoinHaitd his Manual of Hloicul Morality, 
Jfark 17s 5, 8vo. 

‘ Bevamo emperor in 161, died 180 A.<b 

Antonini Oominentarii ad HetpHum (n\; frntrm* /hilXm cd, 

Thom. Uatakew; WkhJiE; Mohch; Jn. M.vTif, Sirttr. 1802, 

sqq., 8vo. TranHlnti‘fl into tluruum }ty Ihu Kamo, with (IbM^rvatioiia 
and an E«Hay on the I'hilonophy of AntoninuH, Sfhfrttw. 1700, Svu. 

Bach, Do M. AureU*> imp. philoHophante, 1826. 

Chpk. Mkinkks, fns M. Atirelii Antonini ingenio, moribus «i ttcrlpUlf 
in Comment* Hoc. (hating. 1781, tom. I V, p. 107. 

Of. C. Fb, Walchix Comm, de BoHgionc M. Anr. Antonini in numinlt 
ceUbratft. Acta Hoc. liSt. JenenHtM. p. 2U0. 

Jr Dav. KoEueai Dim. do PhiloHophia M. Aurei, Antonin! la Thooril 
«t Praxi» AHon, 1717, 4to* 

Jo. FBaro. Bunnix Introductlo at! rhiloNophiam Biolcam ad nmtin 
^ K. Antonini; prefixed to tho cditl|n of Antoninna by Wounr, Mp», 
1726, 8m 

J, W. HioBa, Essay towards a Statement of the Stole llaxlssa 
according to the views of Antoninus i la Sihi tiiDslatl«a of AnlenlUt 
1717, five. ^ 

» Ep. 20. 45, 62. 106* ’ Ep« 64. * Qmmu, laet X 1. 
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the moral system of the Stoies to a simple fornniinry, aviym 
/cal awix^v {mstim et ah(me) : aud assumed m his leading 
principle, freedom. 

Anfminm imparted to the same Bystem a character of 
gentleness and oeneyolenee, by making it subc^rclhiate to a 
love of mankind, fillied to lleligion. These two last anj 
much less decided advocates of suicide thaii Seneca (§ 105.) 
About this period a great immher of writings of this sehoo! 
prochumed a more fix{‘d belitd* in tlie inurioriality of tiio 
soul. — Of the C^nm the most disiinguished during the 
second century W(fre : J)n7Hmax of Cyprus, wlio tau|pit at 
Athens; Omiens of Jlogalopolis, and l^ere^nnus^ sunmmed 
of Birium in Jlyaia; who, they say, burnt himself 
at Olympia about 168 A.C. 

The two last contributed nothing to the cause of Science.* 
Po'ipnfdk^, 

On each of the PhlloForhrrf^ iimnHnncd in this F 0 f*tii)tt| coniult 
SuUIaH, and the first vuluiiie of rafrkius, a work cited § 

IBS. Tim Philosophy of Aristotle was not suited to the 
praotkul character <4* the Homan mind, and such as devoted 
thamselv«^» to the study oi' if, In^eamo inen^ C(mmiontators of 
various merit or demerit. Wc? nnisiaccotmt Pmpakiies: 
Andrmieu^ of Khoden (§ 150), who iimuigtHl and expounded 
at Eome the works of Aristoth';® (If^tilppus of Mitylene, 
whom Cicero the Younger and other Komans at** 

tended at Atlams;* Kivalm of DamaHcus;* Xmamhm of 
Salaucia, wdm, as well as the prcmling, gave lessoni in the 
time of August 118 ; AUmmkr of /Egm, one of the preceptors 

* Leouif, Demons*, et Do morto Peregrini.— Cf. A. OiAms, H. A* 

Tin, S ; XII, 11. 3 Flourkhed about 80 B.O. 

It k thought that he was not really the antfeor of the book Hicl 
ed, HossoheIji Aug. find* 1584? and the Pamphrsif ^ 
Aristotle^ Bthlcs, ad. Dai». Ilamsius, Lngd, Mat, 1607, 4to ; 1617* 
8vo. ; amtuk 16T8, 8vo. » Fiourkhed about 48 B.O. 

* t Fsano. Biviir, Inquify concerning the Life and Works of 
Kkolas Itoniicenas, in the Brlemoira of the Academy of fnecdptlosyi I 
and the Fragments of Nicolas DarninicenuSi pnbikhea by Oaiii*Li, Lip$* A 
1804 ; Buppi. ISn, 8vo. Boin«e critics have attributed to him, 
iuffledont grounds, the book ihpl teuapov, Ibund among the worlm el 
Aristotle. 
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of Nero;' of Aphrodisias;* and more especially tho 

celebrated commentator Alemnder of Aplirodi*^iuB,* * the 
disciple of Herminus and Arifeiodi*H, who taught at Alc*x- 
audm, and who founded a special exegetical school wliich 
bore his name.* In his work On the Soul he departed from 
Aristotle, and taught that the soul is not a spceiul sub- 
stance (ovma), but simply a form of the organized body 
(cico^ 7i ro!> <Ticftft 709 opyaviKov), and Consequently that it 
could not be immortal ; and in his Treatise on l>(?stiny he 
attacked the Patalisiu of the >Stoic», which ho declared 
irroeoncilcable with morality. Amfmg the 8t/ncreiic Peri- 
patetics may be mentioned A7mnomiis of Alexandria, who 
taught at Athens;* Thenmthis of Pa]*hlafj;f»nia ; 8^nanuB 
and Sm<pUcm8.^ (li^cc § 210). The coinmeniarics of the 
latter, next to those of Ah*xander of Aplmidisias^ are the 
most distinguished production of tiicso schools* 


Pythagoraam, 

184. Pythagoras, whose reputation and oven whose philo* 
Sophy had long been familiar to the KoumnSi hod at the 

^ To him arc attributed the Commentaries on tho Meteorologies 
and Metaphysics of Aristotle, which by others are aHHignrd to Alox* 
aador Aphrodiaionsls. » Bccond century after Christ. 

* At Vcttico and Plorenco there were prinlcib in tho sixteenth 
century, in a separate form, tho diiicreut Cuuimeutaries attributed to 
him, on the following works of Arintotic ; 

The Anaiytica Priora, tho Topics, tho l!lluntdtl HophiMtaruin, the 
books Be Sonsu ot BonHildli, tho i^byidcH, with tiio treatises Be Animh, 
and Be Fato utii nwi^' ^)/dr)« 

Of* Oasiei Bihlloth. AraUeo-HiHp., vob I, p. 243, for the works of 
Alexander of AphrfidiHiuH. 

* Calledf, by way of ominoneo, tho Commentator (i£f/Vfrf}*X 

* Snmamed the AlexandriaitM ami AlexuiiUrists. lie ditfered from 
AtiitoUe in hU doctrine rospeeihtg the soul. 

Uie first centmy. lint, do Ki spud Bolph* «d. 
tmn. vil, p« 512, sqq., et tom. Vi, p. 2d0. 

I* Hii wiotts commentaries on the works of Arlstotli (espeelaUy 
his phyiiesl treatises) were published at Venice, at the and of Urn 
fifteenth and befinning of the sixteenth centuries. 

His Oommea^tt the Manual of Bplot, has been glrea by BamKom 
Monunu Splot* FhuL tom* iV» 
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period of wWcIt we are treating a large nnieber of followers :* 
lu8 exemplary life, aod still more tfie loysterioiiH character 
of his history and his doctrines, being the principal causes 
of the species of enthusiastic reverence with wfiieh \m was 
regarded. Some Moral lieformers wished to adopt his prin- 
ciples of practice, of which number were Qu. (a 

Homan who xvrote in Greek) and Motion of Alexandria,® both 
of them atajuainted %vith Heneca. at Eoine :* and to this class 
of Pytiuigcjreans it is probable that 'vve should r(‘fer Apollo* 
of Tyana^ in Cappadocia, a disciple of EuMnm of 
lleraclea in Pontus, a very remarkable man, who comblncnl 
a seieiitilic turn of mind with an exalted religions entlm- 
siasm, who was UHa'eovor an iinitainr of Pythagoras, and 
cousuiiimate in diviiialion; and linaliy, Secundm of Athens.® 

‘ Cia Po c. 21 ; Tusr. IT, 2. 

• <}t lie fluunHlKMi alimif. 2 A.C. 

He not lie roulnmided wiili Sextus of CluriYmra (§ 182) the 
Stow. Ills .Mtu’ul S»'ijten<‘i‘.s urn to be found iu the <lul»ionM tmnsiatioa 
of Ui rriNCH, |iublidw(l by Tin Oauj, Ph^’s., cto. 

p, 64**5, 

Du UrmoNT, On the Pbllo^opliieul System of Sextius, in llw 
i)f the Academy of In.M'npfioUH, tom. XX XL 
About 15 Adh * Suu'cu, Ep* 

^ Flourished about 7i> A.O. 

Flavius ildhmtratus <!a VUA AiMdlonii Vyamei, in Phibmfmiorum 
Opp, cura Oi^KAiui, ITtUl, fob; are printed, with many 
other httersi ihotie attrltmted to Apollonhis. 

Jo, liAua. Mosheim, Diss. dc ExistimaHone Apollonli fyanmij la 
Commontatlouib* ct Oratt. Yar. Arg. Hamlntryk* if 151, 8vo», 
pi 847, miq. 

Bioimm. Cue, KitosR, DIhs. il d« Aprdhmio Tyanotisi Phlloaopho 
Fythsgorico Thanmatnrgo, ei tht Philostmtu, Vihh, 1728^ 24, 4to. 

J* C, llwia, OisH. Philosephia Praeiica ApoUotill Tyanal in Bda« 
giuphifi, Lijm. 4to. 

Hea also lUtLi, am! tha article by llimLK \n tho groat lUcyelopodla 
published by KE8aH,»purt I Y* 

* f h« tliseoverles of Motlern Beirnco hav® rindieaied and oxplaiaed 
th® oxtmordiimry powars attributed to Apolioniua la mmmm vith 
!*ythagoraa and the Neoplatordiits, by referring them to Mesmeriim* 
Bee Coiquhottifa HiaU of Magic, vob 1»— Ho* 

« About 120 A.a 

For Ida Moral Bonteneea, ieo Secandl Atheniemk E<^poi» ad 
Inierrogata Hadrlanl, In tdie work ol Qmm, referred to above 
(Eote 2), p. lao, »qq* 
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Others (for instance, Anaxilaus at Larissa, banished from 
Italy under a suspicion of magical practices') applied the 
principles of Pythagoras to the study of Kature ; or, like 
Moderatus of Oades,® and Nieomacht& of Gerasa,* endea- 
voured to discover, in the Pythagorean doctrine of Xuntbers, 
a sublime and occult science,* which they blended with the 
theories of Plato. 


Neo^^latonutB* 

See the works mentioned § 201 ; particularly that of Bournnwacs:. 

185. After the downfall of the Hceptic Academy (§ 169, 
170), oven in the time of Augustus, a new school of Pla- 
tonists began to form itself, and became popular. Among 
these, Tlirasyllm of Mendes,* the astrologer, distinguished 
himself ; with Theon of ISmyrna ,• the author of an llxposi- 
tion of Plato Ahinom^ who has left us a brief skeiem of 
the Platonic doctrine;® Alhinm^ the preceptor of Galen; 
JPlutarch of Chmronea,® a disciple of Animonius (§ 188), and 
preceptor of Adrian; Cahmus Tuurua of Berytus, near 

' Ho flour! shod under Augustus. 

3 Flourished first century after ChHet 

^ Second century after Christ, 

Hiceuuudms is siiid to have been the author of a theory of K'umhcrs 
(Tntroduetio in Arithmcticam, Ur. Purw, 1038, cx|dained by 
lAMiiLicnnK; and of a Manual of Hannouy (aptid Msiaou. : AtUhiuni 
Music® Auelores, VII, A7ntit 1062, 4t<^), 

Fragments of Ids Symbol ics of the Heicnco of Numbers (Ur oXoyitr* 
fiiva uiiiOfitjriKd) ore to be found in l^aoxius, BibUoth. Cod, 1ST, 
p. 28T. 

* An Bssay on this occult sclonce^f Kumbertt is to be found ap. 
SsxTus Barimctm adv. Maihcm. X, 248. Cf. also Punniva. Vlt. 
Pythagor., § 82, siim 

* Fimt ogntury atiur Christ. ® Second eontury after Christ 

7 Theon Bmyrnensis do iis qu® in Mathcmaticiaad PlatonislecUonem 
utilia sunt, Or. ot hat. ed. Ihm. BunuAnDus, Pan'#. 1644, 4to. 

« Alcinoi introduetlo at l^latonis Dogmata, Or. cum vers. Xjit Mara. 
Ffcinl, Pan*#. U88, Svo,; republished with Platonis Dlalogi IV, ed 
Fxsohsb, 1T88, 8vo* 

^ Fltttsrehi Opera Omnia, Or. et Lat ed. llmu II 

vols. 8vo. Pofii, 16T2| ed. Uwsw, 12 vola 8 to. Lip». 1774— lit 
ed. Emm, 14 vola 17dl*-*1804, 8vo« Plotarohl Moratia an mmi> 
Mone XitAimsi, Bum* 1874, fol. ; ed, WmaxiMiit 7 vola, 411* <3iaMa 
1728— 1821, et 18 vola 8va 

Flataroh was bcem 80, died 120 AO. 

3C 
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Tyre,* tlia master of Aulm QelUm ; Xmc. ApuMm of Me- 
dauruB in Numidia;* and Maximm the Jihetorieian** 

These philosophers made it their object to disseminate in 
a popular form the Ethics and Heligious Theory of Plato, 
and conatmeted for themselves a Hvstom of allegorical inter- 
pretation which connected the doctrines of that synit^in with 
the ancient religknis Mysteries.^ With this they blended 
much that was derived from the Pythagoreans and Aristotle, 
and, in the* Dogmatic inamier, pur«u<fd the most lofty speeu- 
lations (the outline of wliich had been traced in the tn^atises 
<»f Plato) on the Deity, the Creator, the Houl of the World, 
the Denions, the Origin of the World, and that of lilvil* 
They snpposed our eoncepticms to liuve a hypostatieal oxist- 
eneo, and applied their abstract prineiples to aeccmnt for 
phenomena of their owirdays; for instaiKa.*, tiui ct^Hsation of 
oracles.* The physician Galen^^ the inventor of the Fourth 
Figiire of Logic, was a calm and sedate Platonist, who 
iwltiiitlcul, to Jkufount for the phimomena of Life, the exist- 
t*ncH^ of a tw*ofold Hpirit (Ilweyoi Faivo* 

of Arelus, in Caul, was more inclined to ycepiteism.* 
Titese PlatonistH were at the same time for the moat part 
Mdfctk% but not altogether after the nmnner of of 

* Ahowt L10. ® Floarishet! about 160. 

ApuleU Opera, 1614, 2 vols. Svo*; in uhuiu Drlphiid, 1688, 

2 vois. 4t0, Farticularly hb skeU?h therein el the FlaUaiie FhiiMrtopby. 

Apuleli Opem omnia, cum Kot. var. tmm Euhnkenii et IhiSiOHiiL 
S vok 4to. Lnmi> But 1786*- 1826. 

Cf. Apuloil Theologia exhihita a Ca. FAi<HTino in qjua Cogitatlonib. 
p. 67. ^ tlourinhmi about 180 A.C. 

Ukxmn Tvan DisHfirtafiones XXXf, Or. et Lat, ed. Dan. Hamiiui, 
imgd. B(d, 1607 ot 1614 ; ex reeena. L Lavmii roaudl oumvit Jo. Jao* 
EiiaEf, Lip$* 1774 76, 2 vob. 8vo. 

* Mmm, Fmp. Evang, IX, 6, 7. 

» Pi,OTABoa. l)o I)ef. Onic. j lie la. 

* Ciaudiai Oaknua, born at Fergamns tSI, died about 200 A.C. 

’ Oakni Opera Omni% od. Eaif. CiiaaTMimii, Pari». 1670, 18 

Cf. s HI. 

f KuBT'SFEinaif., Lottont on the Philoaophio Byatem of Onion, in 
hlii CoIIeetlon toward* a Hiitoiy of Medicine, part. I, p, 117. ^ 

* Imm. Fmm Oamoaix l)u^ Commentatt. de Favoriuo ArekMinil 

Fhlloiopho, etc. Lank 1766, 4 to. ^ 

Foss^anh, DIsa. (ptm JEaB, Foatuair) do favorino Fhllcatoph# 
Acadomicoi Ab&, 1780| 4to. 
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Alexandria,* wbo, while he selected what he judged most 
tenable from every system, pretended to form of theso 
extracts a separate doctrine of his own, concerning which 
we have not sufficient details to enable us to judge.* 

The Neoplatonism of the Alexandrians, as w^e shall after- 
wards see, has been improperly deduced from this isolated 
attempt. 

Scejpiieism of the JEmjpmo Schooh 
JSnesidemm, 

Aatliorities ! Euschii Prepar. Evangel XIV, 7. 18; FtAgmcnla of 
iBnofliflcmus, \lv()imvdtav \vyuv uKta fitfiXia, aputl I’hotium : Alyrio* 
bibilion sive Bibliotheca, cod. 212: and in Sexins Eiiipirirus S 188); 
Diog. haert. IX. 

j;^ec also the article iBnesidexnns by TxsfKBUANK, In tho Encyclopedia 
by Ehsoh, part il. 

186. JEnesidemus, a native of Onossus m Crete, settled 
in Alexandria,* revived, about tho commencement of this 
period, the Scepticism* which had been silenced m the 
Academy, and wished to make it servo tho purpose of 
strengthening ilie opinions of llcraclitus, to which he was 
incHiujcl* For in ordcjr to know that everything has its 
contrary, ho maintained that we ought to admit that an 
of^osite is presented to each and tlio samo indlvidiml.* lie 
assumed an extenial principle of 1'hought, making Truth to 
consist in tho universality of tho suhjeetivo appearauci*’ 
Ho accused tho Academicians of being delicicnt in Gene* 

1 Tho period when he lived Is uncertain. 

C. Q, UwjoKNKit, Dbs, do Potamonia Aloxandrlnl Phnoiiopld& Eolto* 
tiet, recontiorum rktoaicorum Dlsciplimo adiiKulum dluMimill. Mp$» 
1745, 4fco. ^ a mm. 1, 21. 

^ He probably aonrlHhod a little later than Ciroro. 

* According to tho teatlmony of Ariatocloa, related by Eusabliit, toe. 
tauA At the same time, Diog. Insert. (IX, 114), meniioni among tho 
dismples of Timon (8 124}, a certain JCuphrmor of Helocla, whose toe* 
sons JShUndta of Alexandria had followed. To the latter he aasigiis, m 
iisclplo, Ptedmif ot Cyrene, who, ho says, revived Byrrhoatom ; aadi 
riim dlMiple Mmtdidu, a soeptical philosopher, hid hiMi the iDOMilif 
n jSBneiidetnns. 

* Sara. Bicr. Ad% Math. IX, S87 1 X, ««, SM. ' 

* Idem, Hnoi 1, 310, aqq, « 

* Sara. Xxr. M% Matb. VII. a4», ms Till, ft 

u 9 
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ralisatioa, as Sceptics, and thereby contradicting them- 
selves.* In order therefore to strengthen the cauHC of 
Scepticism, ho extended its Innits to the utmost ; admit- 
ting and defending the ten I'tmics (mm rpoTtm firox^v), 
attributed ako^ to ryrrho {§ 124), to justify a snsjamse of 
all positive opinion. These Topics are deduced: 1. From 
the diversity of Animals ; 2. Prom that of Mankind con- 
sidered individually; 3. Prom the fallibility of all our 
Benses; 4. The circumstances and condition of the Hubjen^t; 

Position, Distance, and other local accidents; 6.’ The 
combi nations and associations under which things present 
themHelv(*» to our notice; 7. The diiferent dimensions and 
vaihnis properties of things; 8. Their mutual relations; 
0. T'ho habitude or novelty of the sensations; 10. The 
influence of JMueation, and Institutions, Civil ami Eeli- 
gious.* In short, Ahiesidmnus opposed Hcepiical iibjcmtions 
to c?very part of Dogmatical philosophy. According* to him, 
Hceptieism Xo-yov) is a eompumiivo rtdleciion 

excTcised on Appearanctfs and Thoughts; which would 
convict tliein all of the greatest iiiconsisicncy and con- 
fusion.* 

Tim weak side of this Hci^ptitjism is its Aim, and its pre-^^ 
Unmm to Ifnmmility, 

187. The boid(‘st attack made* by any of the ancient philo- 

sophera on the poasilnllty deimmstriitive knowledge, was 
that attempted by Aineskiemus against the reality of the 
Idea of (Jaiisality, anti its npnlicutitm in the investigation of 
iiatuml causim He argiual that the notion of 

Causality is witiujut Higniflt^ation, beeanso wa cannot under- 
stand the relations oi' Cause and Elfbct ; j^diich ho endea- 
voured to prove by arguimnits in ahsirmto, and also by 
insmtiiii;^ on the logical mistakes and false iufoitmces of the 
Dogmatists in their int|uiries into the imturo of Causes. 

188. From the tiiin^ of AJnesidemus to that of Bextos, 
followed a succession of Bccptics, all of them physicists of 

* Photlaa 

s Emm. Pmpar. ISvang. XI?, 18. Bsxtus Em. Adv* Math, flh 
S4Ss Ilypot I, m. Cf. Diou. Laxet. IX, 87. 

» Dimi. bASHT. IX, 78, 

^ Sextus Bar. Adv, Math. IX, 217, iqq.j Hyptyp* h 180, iN|fi 
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the Empiric and Methodic Schools;* who confined them- 
selves to the observation of facts, and rejected all tlieoiy 
respecting the causes of diseases. Among these, Fmorinm 
(§ 185) attached himself to the principles of JEnosidemus. 
The most distinguished were A^rippa, Menodotits of Nico- 
modia, and Sextus, Agrippa* reduced the ten Memons for 
doubting to five more extensive ones, viz, ; 1. Difibronee <»i 
Opinions ; 2. the necessity that every proof should be itself 
capable of proof ; 3, Tho ‘Belativcness of our impressions ; 
4. Tho disposition to H}T3othc8is; 5, The Arguing in a 
Circle unavoidable in all proofs. 

EinaUv he insisted on this, that there cannot b<i any 
certain knowledge, eifchtT immediately, nor me- 

diately, l^ipov ; and espeemlly applied himself to criticia© 
tho Formal part of knowh'dge.* 

Sexfim Empincm, 

Soxti Umpirfei Opera, Or. et Lafc. e<l. Jo. Ats. PABaioioa, 

1718, fol. ificHtlo altera, cum Indil. 2 vola 8vo, 1842. 

Strove, Meffiommt, 1823, 2 vola. 8ve* 

CriUcimm on thin author : 

Qujl. TjAR’oitTs, Do yeritatilma QcomotriclB adv. Soxinm Braplricam, 
Ilq/'n, mo, 4to. 

Vo primiH Scientiarum Klcmcniis, sen Theologia Naturalis methodo 
quasi Matheniatlca diKCHta. Acccssit ad ba»c Hoxtl Kmpiricl advitmia 
HatheiiuUicas decern Wodumm ^ttoxvc aeu DubitathmiH, sccundam crli* 
tionom Kabrioh, quilnw Htuliect Sextus *Sceiiticorum (^ttryphieus, veritati 
omul in oa ohloqti! atquc totidem retia tendcre Imud tluldtavtt, KUiTiueta 
turn Philowqddca turn critiea refutatio (pur Jac. Tiiomhor), Htgiommk 
1728, (id. 1784), fol 

OoTOFB. PtoucqusT, DIhk. oxamcR raiionem a Sexto Kmpirloo tarn 
ad propuKnandum quam impugnandam Pei oxisteiitiam coiloctanitt. 
Tming, 1788, 4to.«^ 

189.^ aurnamrd Empiricus, from the School of 

Physicists to whicli ho belonged, was a native, as appears^ 
of^Mitvleno,* and a pupil of lltTodotus of Tarsus/ the 
Sceptic. Ho put tho finishing stroke to tho Philosophy df 

I Dioo, Lam. XX, 116. * First or second eenttnry aHer Obilsti 

* Dm Law. XX, 88. sqq, SSkTOS, Hypotyp. X, 164— 178« 

* This has \ma proved by VisooaU ift hla Xeonqgnpbls, oa tte UlUk 

monyofamedalofthateity. * Dxoe. Zlsaati XX^ 
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Doubt about the end of the second century. While 1 
aviuled himself of the works of his predecessors, ospeciol 
iEnesidemus, Agripps, and Mcnodotus, he contri^fa 
much to define the object, end, and method of Scepticisi 
particuiarly in his three books vtrort/rw<rtw 

and to guard against the attacks of the Dogmatists, ! 
made raoro aecourate distinctioiis between the operations 
his wstem and the practice of tho Now Academicians or 
the Dogmatists thomsclvos, 

190. According to Sextus, Scepticism _ is the fmnil 

(ivva/tic) of comparing the appearances of the senses a 
tIiOughtH Ti' Kill in ordtT, by stush 

competition, so instituted, to arrive {tm iV roh Atntit 

Kal tffoffOtPcmv) at a HUHpyiiHUHi oi 
judgment (^Ttox^) nn obj<‘et8 tbes nature of whidi in obHci 
to ns «f/wit^cv)'; heuec results a <H*rtaiii repoMO 

tho mind luul, iu the end, a perfect ctpiiiuti 

(/t*fT/iw9radu«)» 

His HeeptieiHiu admits tbo exinieneo of renreseniatk 
and appeuranc 4 ‘s ((Imtmpt mi) j does tMt deny tno possibd 
of eoguititm, but iim reality it;a«d abstains from 
pursuit His Hystem is not a Doeirine, but an ontir 
subji*ciive naale of viewing iltings, and eonsecpiently d< 
not demand Ui be prt^ved, tnit oidy rctquirtiH to be statt 
His lUMim was, meaning that no one thi 

deserves to be preftjrrod to anollior. 

191. Sextus appears sometimes to bavo^ foi||ottem t 
' prineiple, when he would erect bis principle Jnto a Doctri 

and repremmt it as an Art of non-cognition ; and an j 
destructive of all inquiry sSktt Truth, and denving 
posaibiltty of its aitaiument. JI© exnqsedr himself to t 
ceiiiUiB oecaumi: L When b© flnda nimself at i loss 
arguments of Doubt, bo suggests that hir&^fW they may 
discovered;* 2* He declines all exposition of the nat 
of representation and cognition ;* S* He intrenches himi 
when he finds it necessary, in Sophisms f 4. He endeavoi 


* BsiTUi Em*., Hypotyp. 1, 1. 4* t$* 
i Ibid. S3»i*ciq.i Ii,m 
S Idv. mth. k 


* IM4 !4. 

* Msffl, I, e, 
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itt this manner, hj mere sophistical arguments, to prove 
that no science can be taught or learnt 5. He goes so 
far as to argue, in opposition to his own doctrine (§ 190), 
against the existence of our representations;* C. lie does 
not define with sufficient perspicuity tlie facts which he 
assumes as data, e. g. our representations, and the laws of 
Thought. 

192. Notwithstanding these objections, his statement of 
Scepticism is a very important work, both in respect ot* 
the maimer in w'hich ho has treated it, and as a record of 
the state of Science, more especially of ^Vletaphysieal Phi- 
losophy, among the ancients, la the iivt* last books of 
his treatises, IJpov rom fmOfjfiarticov% he reviews the doctrines 
of the principal philosophers in the most important sub- 
jects; setting ill a strong light the iiHvrtitude of their 
principles, and contradictory or iuconsist<‘!it conclusioits. 
Jffe endeavours to show that tlie Dogmatists had never 
discovered any solid and irrefragable mtmum of Truth; 
and that they all disagree wdth respect to the funda- 
mental notions and priiiciphss of .inigie, Physics, and Ethics. 
Denying the existence of any wdf-upparout Certainty {iti 
consetiuence of the coiitnulictiouH whi<?h nrevail in the 
theses of PhilosopluTs), he bc^gins by demnnaiiig timt every 
truth should bo proved ; and tluai goes <»!i to^ slunv that 
such proof is impossible, for want of mdf-evidtmt data. 
Beginning with such principlcH ho proc(»ods iu dtunidish ail 
the scientific labours of the liuiiimt mimi, not excerpting the 
Mathematics. 

198. Such a system cff Scepticism had iho tondewey to cut 
short all farther r(‘8i‘areli ; and appearing incontrovertible, 
it stood forth in a terrible asn<*ct. NeverthelesH, such a 

a bicimn coninim»d in itseli its own contradiction ; it 
es with tlio natural tendency of the human paaon, 
without being able to make giaai the ol^ject it promised to 
realise, the repose of the mind. At the time when iJb 
appeared it seems to have made little impression, in con- 
sequence of the slight interest Hum felt for philosophioal 
studies; and it died with Saffuminm (also called Pythenas)# 

* Adv. Hath. I, & Ibid, m, m 
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a dineiple of Sei:tu8,* The only persons who paid attention 
to it were some physiciaim, such m C^aleii (/> optinm 
doffndi ffemre)* and the philosoplnT Wot inns.* Ilie latter* 
opposed* to it a visionary and hypt‘rphysieal Doi^^matisiu* 

I^Uhmjpkw Doctrims of the Jew$ and OmtileM, 

lot. It has not been perfectly aseerinined whether at 
this period there existed an Eastern School of PhiloH<>phy^ 
*AparaktKi) ?>daem\iaJ^ It has betni assertial by Alosludm, 
Brncker,* Waleh Jirnl Buhle; and denied by Xlidnern^and 
Ticnh'inann.* Jt is iinpossible to <?oiitrf»vert i^xintimee 
of eeriaiii opinions peculiar to the East ; but the qiumtion 
is, whether they had already assumed a pliilosephieal form 
atid <;hariud<*r, or whetlu.*r they wcun* not rather developed 
and brought to perhiction in proport ien to the progress 
which (Ireeian philosophy, and particularly that of nato, 
nutdt? among tlu* OHentaW^ This lust c<mjeeture lH‘come8 
still more prolaihle wlnm W(‘ n*lh'ct that at this ptTiod 
itppcartai the apocryphal writings, falsely uscribed to Zo- 
roimttas lIcrmcH, niid others; as well as wlaai we remark 
the etlorts made by several (jluosties,** to depredato the 
works of Plated* 

* Dioa: hm%f. IX, 116* - Bc0 1 1S5* 

» Bm I * Vm% Eaa. V, Hh. % th 

» €l Tinsonor* in FABiiimus, Bibt. Or. ftmt. V, p. laS; Pcmritm 
¥ita Piotlah E. XVI ; KuHArii Vim j», OK 

* lllit, Crit Phil, tenu I!, c. 8, p. Oau, 

? CommesUt. do Pldlo««»phi& Oriettmli, \n MiiciiAi5t.m Byatagma 
Commoatatt pari 11, p. * t lUiitory of Philci»o|hy, p, ITO. 

* t Bpirit of Bpooulailve Philonophy, tom. Ill, p, »8. The »ime {a 

prl%e eom|K>iiltbso i Do Magitmram iirigitio/Jfafd. t7SS| 8vo* 

jBouT^HWKax, ia an exoolUmt irfoiltto, whielt we »lmll liai%oo^oii 
to notic® <1 MI), ootieldont the mywtieiil doetrinoi of Immodlatii Intab 
iioa, and the Ein&aailon of Hpirlts, ns hsvhtg Imon derived from th# 
East and f^om l^omia; pariioiikrly through the olmaitil of 
Whor# they had already l»o#n long ostahllshod. 

MArria, &sal kbiorlati# »ur V$mU d'Aloiandrl#, torn. II, oh. S, 4#, 

»’ PiAiTiitus, Enn. I, illu IX, 6. 

** He# BuHBie, Oompondlum of the History of Philosophy {| S«f), 
imrt IV, p, 73, sqfjj and th# larger work, of TM»aEAif»r m 
liiaiofy of Fhilo^piiy (Ibid.) tom* VI, p, 48S» 
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195. On the supposition that the Orientals had a phi- 
losophy of their own, it is natural to suppose that the 
immense extent of the Koinan Empire would bring it into 
contact with that of the Western Nations, and contribute 
to their admixture. History has aflbr(lt*d us pr<iof of this 
in the doctrines of the Jews, the Gnostics, aiul the Neopla- 
tonists. Alexandria, where, from the time of the Ptol(!mii*s, 
every system of ]ihilo»opiiy had been taught, "was the 
principal point of union betvrccn the Eastern and Western 
doctrines. 

1* Jews, 

See the works mentioned ia $ 73* 

196. During their exile the Jews had collectod many 
opinions belonging to the religion and pliilosophv of Zo- 
roaster (§ 70), for example, that of a Primitive Eight, of 
two Principles, the Good and the Evil, and of the Demons. 
Subsequently, a ccTtain number of their countrymen who 
had settled In Egypt, and, in coaseqtience of their medical 
studies had engaged in s]wcuktion (particularly those who 
W’ora d(5V0tcd to a coiitemplativo life, and thert?fore called 
Thorap(‘utie)» a(ujnirt*(l some knowledge of Grecian philo- 
Bopltyj* but, faithful to their national prejudice, that all 
wisdom must have originated from the* J(‘wh, they regftr«lf»d 
the truths which they met among the Gn*eks, as well m 
all that agr(M‘(l with tladr aneient rtdigious traditions, as a 
theft. Ill order to sulmtantiale this idea, A risteim* devised 
the story of an antMi^nt translation into (ireek of the Old 
Testament ; and Amiuhilmf a Peripatetic, forged certain 
Apocryphal books and pus.'.ages.* 

The rosemhlaifTc of the KsHMieii to the Pythagoreans had already 
been obserkd. Heu J, J. litcia.KuM .vss, 1 1 inioHoal Kvidencei respeoiinf 
the KssonesamI ThemiHtudi*, IM/n, I SCI, Svo. 

* HuavaKor llonY.coatm Historiam AriMtow de hXK Intemretibo^ 
etc. Oxott* 1685, 8vo. Kt : De Biliiiorum ToxUbos Origine, vendonh* 
bus, eto, 1705, fol. 

* Lod. Casp. VALKssAKn, DlairllK) de .irSstolmlo Judaso, Phileaophe 
Poripatetieo, Lugd» Hut, 1 806, 4to. Other eritlai however eonatder tk* 
very existence of this author as ddabiful, and attribnte the OoMIl^ 
tariea on the books of Momos, which liear his name, to a lalar p|M» 
lie lived, perhaps ia the time of Ptolemy Fhiloiaeter« 
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3?hih ofAUmmlna* 


Pfiimsiys Opera. Fr<. Josmn Opera* («ee § 7S). 

Jo, AiiU, Fabicii Dies. <le PlatoniHiiio PhiloniH, Lrijm* 1693, 4to. 
Mem. J Bylloge DlBsertat. i/nwft. 1738, 4to. 

t C. R BrAHL, Attempt at a Syntematie Btatemcnt of the DoetrmoB 
of Philo of Aloxantiria ; ia the AWjmi, BihL tkr BihL Mtmdut of 
Eichhokk, tom. IV, fane, V. , , * 

t I. CriPiL Bchbkitkk* I<lcaB of Philo rcspeeting the Immortality of 
the Boiil, the Hcsiirrcetion, and Future Itetrihution : ia the AntdeHm 
of KEiuaml TzmnuNKU, vol. I, Kcct. 2; nee hIho vol. Ill, nect, % 
BniKmR, Qna\HtioneH* P. 1, 11*1829— 31. ^ ^ , 

(inoMH&iAKN, (ImcHtioncs Philoaiame, Para I: Be thealogue Philoais 


foBtlhuHetaurtoritate, 1820. 

(JFHoHKlt, Philo und die Alcxandrinche TheoBOfdue, 2 Bde, (1831) 


1835. 

iJ.KHNE, (IcBchichtliehe Barstellung der judiHfdi-ulcxandriniaeliea 
BeligioiiH‘philoHophie, 1 Ahth. 1831, 
ihid. ia the Thaol, Htudiea and Kritikea Jalirh. 1833, p. @84, 
Bt'CHEH, lliiioiiiHehe Htudiea, 1848. 

CiiKi'ZKit, Krifik diT Behriilea den Judea Philoa, (Theol, Siudloa 
undKrmkenJahrK) l832.1 Heft. , 

Bit. UiiTEit'8 Hint, ot Aaeieat Philosophy, vol. !V. c. 6; (Philo the 


Jew.) 


107. Thfi .Ttnv Thih^ «, man of' ormlif ion and of a cultivated 
mind, aottlod at Alcxundria, whm not fn-o fwim i)rt!judi(»B, 
but Bupnorttid titom in a nioro hommrnblo Bpirit. lie applied 
big knowlojlgo of all tho On'ok ByHtems, and oapocially that 
of Plato (who htiH ao many pointH of correapondence with 
tho Owntals), fa* nsprimont hm national rolimon as a pMfect 
and divine doctrino. J/iiU'phttB* aubBOfjuontly foUowod the 
same courae. On tlio olhot' hand, Philo transferred into his 
flyatem of Platonic phihwophy mat»y of th^ooinions of the 
East, in return for thoai* which ho borrowed from Plato. 
He may be conBidcrcd (n« Boutorweck has ranked him) ae 
the ^rti N 0 opltttonUt of Ahxandria. He aeaumeB that the 
Divinity and Matter are the two firat principles, oxistiM 
fSrom eternity. Agreeably to the principles ^ Plat^ he 
characteriseB them tliuBj the Divinity as a Being, Keax, 
Infinite, and Immutable, Incomprehensible to any human 


1 Bom St Alossndrls, soms yean B.C. 

9 Flavius Jtwopb'is. bom aMerattlem, 87 A.O. 
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QOp) ; Matter, as non-esisting (p.^ Sp), but 
having received from the Divinity a form and life. Ho 
represents the Deity, by certab Oriental figures, as tlie 
Enmitive Light, as an Infinite Intelligence, from whom are 
derive^ by irradiation, ail finite Inteui^nces. In the soul 
of the Divinity are concentrated the ideas of all things 
possible. This XiJ-yov of the Divine Being, the focus of all 
fitflBja (Xoiyos tVSfoffcTov), is in fact the ideal World; and 
called also the Son of God, or the Archaiimd. Ho is tho 
image of God, tho typo after which God by his crantivo 
power (Xo’7o« vpa^pix^) formed the world, such as it is pre- 
sented to our senses. Hence throe hypostasos in the Divine 
Being. Wo cannot become arauaiuted with the nature of 
God but by llis immediate innuence on our minds : hence 
tho doctrine of Internal Intuition.* Wo may eloarly ob- 
serve how the views of tho Jews were muaifiiid by tho 
representations of Platonism, and how this admixture save 
birth to now opinions. NimeBha of Apamoa in Syria,* in 
part admitted wis mode of ropresentidiion, and maintained 
that reason is tho ihculty of aewiring a knowledge of the 
A.Wiate and Suporsonsuous. He perfected the notion of 
the Trinity, by aistmoiishing, in tho Divine Incoiporeal 
Being, first, the Primitlvo and Supreme God, tho immutabh*, 
eternal, and perfect inlxdligenco ; secondly, tho C«*iitor of 
the World, or Domiurgos, the vo5», having a twofold relation 
to the Divinity as his Son, and to tho World ns its author. 
Tho smne philosopher maintained tho Immuteriality aud 
Immortality of the Soul, and stylod Plato tlw Attk Motet 

The Cahbalistt. 

liXBKE JKSxfuu, tratulaiua ot KotU iUaair. a BtTTANOSt^i Amstek 
1642» 4to. 

Artis Oabbaliitlofi^ hoc reeonditas ThfioloffSai ot Philosoplilii 
Soxiptom; (Ificiitor, J. I^htpriub), tom. I, BamL fo!* 

Kftbbtk Denadata, sou dostrina llebmonxm imasesnds&lalis at Ma* 

> PfiEiLO de Muttdi OplSolOi dejDonfniilotta Liogmuriuas da Bmsoll§$ 
fiuad Dat» sit immuiabili% da Traimlts at Pmla fiaaiii fmf* 
Xrang* Vlk 18; XI, 15; Hist Boolaa. 11, 4, i T, sqq;. 

* Saooxxdcaataxv after Christ 

4 £ysiB.Px«ip.£lvaQisXI,10.X8; XUIpiff XIT»5j IT, 17. 
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taphyska atqu© f liaologica, opwB antiquisalmm Philosophim Imrbarieas 
tarim -podminlbiis refertWmum, In quo ante ipHam iihri traiiHlationom 
dilfidlimi att|«e in Ht-tsmlura Hebralea auinmi, «anuiit*ntaru lumipo in 
l*entiii«uchum ofc quad totum aeriptimnim V, T. KabbatiHru'l, eui no- 
mm Kolmr, tam qimm romitia, ojunqise Tikkunim hcu Hupple- 

montomni tain veierum quarn reccniiornm pwmittUur npparatuH. 
fom. I, hhikk 1077, 4to. tom. 11. Libor Boimr rentitutuB (editore 
CimmT. Knciub r>K KoHENaoTrti, Frftnmf, 1684, 4to. 

t Eabui Coiikn Ikiua, i*orta Cadoniro. (A Commentary on the 
two t’alfimliatic hooka alun'O . Wolep, Bihlioth. llobr. Jhimh 1721, 
4 voIh, 4to, (m tho fird vol.). 

t Kiwemmenoeu, Jmlaim dinplaycd, ICMf/sh. 2 vo!b. 1711, 4 to » 

t Da h,\ Kauxk, KimiarkH on the Antiquity and Origin of the Cab* 
bala, in the Mem. of the Aead. of fiiHor. tom. IX. 

f J. Fa. Kekukku, On the Doetrino of Bmanation among the Cab« 
baliata, ete. AVr/o, 1786, 8vo. 

t Life of Holomon Maimon, pablinhcd by Ibr. Mobitz, /A-rfin, 1702, 
In 2 partH, 8vo. 

f On tiie Doctrine of Emanation and Pantiiomm in tlie firKt. agOH of 
Antiquity, with eBpcciid reforenfcj to the writcrn of the Obi and Kew 
fedamviitH. An iDHtorical, Critical, and Baiplaruitory K»May, Mr/* 
IHlfi, Bvo. 

llAitTMAtfN, Lolpj!. Liter, ^eitnng, 1H,14, Ho. 63, 64. 

JoKT, <»eHohicht(* der krneiiten. 3 ltd. p. 165. nqq, 

die CluttoHdieUHtlieiien Vortrage der Judenj p, 162, «qq., el 

102, «<iq. 

Ttioi4?eK, (Coinmeiitatio do vi qiiam Crivea pldloKophia in theologlam 
turn Muhammedanorum qiium Judieorum cxcreiierit) *, Tart II, De 
(irtu Cabbalm. 1H37, 

Uohm>% Philosophie dor CJcmddehte, odcr illtor die Tradition im 
Allen ISundt ««d ihre Beaicdiungen r.«m Neuen Bumie, mil vorsiUg- 
lidier EUckdeht anf die Kahiaila. 1827-1837, 3 Bande. 

FBity«TAnT, PhiioHophia cald»a!i«tica el Panihelamui, 1832* 

Adleb, Die Kahhulri, oiler die Heligkmii-philoaophie der Hcbiter# 
In den Jahrhliehern fUr Hpeiuilutkc Phibaophle, 1846-1847* 

19 H. CiMftk (tbtii i« ami tmditim) is % syBitqn <jf Hi- 
mimad Divina Wimbun, diviTilflrd by a yariaiy c/ fablea, 
which the Jawi aflVefc to hnv<t rt^caivaa from a Divitn* iourca 
through iccrat trncliiioiu To tnmt of it only m far m it 
belongi to the history of {>hila8ophy“--it had ite origin m 
early m the.init canturiea of the Christian am, and wi» 
iiivantad or syitemaiiaed by the Babin Akibha^^ and his 
disciple Simmn Bm Joahai^ si«*namad the murk af Mo$m^ 
it consists in a stritig of philosophical legends, which repns* 
sent aE things as desc?anaing, in a continued scale, from tht 
i Mod A* am 
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Mnsoph (the Krst Light) ; the Deity and Creator. They are 
arranged in ten Scpliiroths, or lurainoua circl<‘s ; and Your 
worlds, Aziluth, Briah, Jezirah, and Aziah. Adam Cadmon, 
the jSrst man, was the firstborn of the Dmnity, tlie Messiah, 
by whose means the rest of the universe emanated from the 
Almighty, yet in such a way that it subsists in (:»od : God 
being tlie ‘inherent cause of all things. By the person of 
the Son is probably hero implied the idea or the world con- 
ceived by God. "All things tlaat exist are of a 
nature, and matter itself is nothing but a condensation or 
attenuation of the rays of light; in a word, every substance 
is divine. 

To this theory of Emamthn were added a tisHUO of 
imaginations respecting the Demons, whicdi inv(»Ivt»d a belief 
in magic ; respecting the four eleimmts of souls ; their 
origin and forinatioJi ; and, lastly, witli regard to man eon*^ 
sidcrod us a microcosm, or little world in himself. This last 
notion gave occasion to a new fnn(‘V, that of j>retending to 
acquire knowhalgo by ecstasy.* I'lie whole is a mass of 
strange and e.xaggcjratt‘d repre8entuti<*nH, conceived under 
the hdluonoe of the ndigiou of the Persians, but employed 
bythoH<j who advanced tlumi to recommend to general notice 
the sacred history and (|(»ctrim*8 of the thnvs; «^s|H‘eiaHv 
with n'spcct to the cr<?ation imd the origin «»f evil. It m 
probable that tlio C^ibbalislic lastks dezirah and Holiar 
(see tiic works at the head of this s{‘etif»n). the first altri* 
bated to the Kabbi Aklblia, tlu? second Sime**n Hen 
Jocliai, huv(% betut from time to iinuj ititerp»Ia ted by their 
expositors, 'fho (liristians be<*miKJ a<u|nainted with the 
Oabbiila, by Wfoy/e only, in the lUrteeutU century; thu Jew» 
having carol id ly-conceulcd from tlieui these mysteries. 

m 

n. Onmtkst 

Wjkioa, Do rhlloKcph. Orlwifnl. niswiieorum Bystcmails fonts : is4 
Hxohasus, Do IntilcUs niiiluHopidio tomporo hXX tlltsl^» 

pretum st Phfionis ,* soooiul part of his hiMt Hyntoffm, Comxnsatt* 

Xmr. Amt, I.swalu, CoRmtotit. ad lUst, Holldontim vsii lUflU*' 
trandam psrtinoiis, do DootrinA a|o»iicorumj 1S18» ftm 


* This hsaty hm been substsntisted ter tiM dlsesmlst il JMMI 

Magnetism.— m 
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1’he same author )hadl previooaly puhliahed t Bo Fkloi CInoiiooRquo 
Idol, oi ol qul ad so itivicem ot ad Fhilosophiam rororiiniur ratioao 
iocoMdum mositom 0km. Akxandriiii, Hnddh. IMII, bvo, 

Baisii, Das manidiiliHehc IkliKlons-Ky^tem, 1831. 
t J. Atjo. Neandkb, Origin and Developittont of tho principal * 
Onostk Bystoms, UMiiij 1.B18, 8vo. 

FiKim'HK’a Ketsior Lexicon. 

Frofoiiaor HoiitoN'a ilist. of tho Onostics, IS 45. 

100 . The Baino spirit of extmvagimt Hpeeuktion poBsessod 
the (liiOBlioH also. They pn^teiuled to a superior and mys- 
teitms knowledge ( 71 /awv) of the Divine Being, and the 
origin of the W<jrid; blending tlie religiouH dtignnda of the 
PersianH and ('hal<lei*H with those of the Cireeks and Chris- 
tians. The gi*i‘attT number of them pndessed Christ ianity, 
though they were looked upon as heretic's. Homo attached 
lhoinselv(‘S to the Jewish persuasion, td hers beeamo its ad- 
versaries, ot 1 u*rs again appear to Imvt! belonged to no par^ 
tieidar religious ereed whatsoever. Tlu^ most distinguished 
among th(*in (tor the iiaist part Orientals), were Himm 
JBagJis, MiiiiindiT the Haniaritan, (Winihm iho Jew, all 
behmging to the first mitury: then the Byrian, 

JJamlidi% and ritlmfinm of Alexandria, who 

approximated the Xeoplaionlsts (seeoml century) \ Marmm 
of BinopeJ (fmhm luid Unrdkmm^ fadh Syrians* (about the 
middle of the second eiidury); ami Persian {put 

to death by Sapor, A.n. 27*7), Their followers subsisted 
some ages after. One division of them recognist»d in the 
Divinity the <toe <keat Prineiiib whence they derived aU 
things, according to tlifferent aegrees or clasMm of spirits 
ealied Aiom ; anotlier admitted the existoneo of Two first 
prisieiples, a (iood and an Evil one, continuidly opposed 
to, and conflicting with each other. Lastly, a third divi- 

» Am Haiis, Progr. tk Oaotl Marrionk Antiaomi, E I and IL 
Megimmmt, IH20-21, Svo. Ets Aatiihescs Mamlonk Oaosikl, 
dsp^rdltus, mine quoad ejus fieri potult raitiiatuii Hid, 1B2S, 4to. 

^ Ana. Haus, Banksansu Oaosikus Byronim ptimui Ilymaakgaa 
Commeatat llkt. Thcol. Lipi, 1819, 8m 
* t BEAUsosai, Criikal llktoty oi Maakhssind Maakhslim, AmM* 
1784—89, 2 vola 4te, Bos also BifiM, iub hm voce, 

Hist of part I, sect. 770. 

t K. A. mn EiicHua Muhipms, The Thool<^oid Byslom ol MsMb ’ 
sail its Orl^a, ok., UM, 8m 
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sion of Gnostics maintaining the exit<tf*nce of two Prinei- 
bles (of Light and Darkness), asserted that they were both 
derived from one common Creator. In general, they iden- 
tified matter with the Evil principle, aiid regarded cvc‘n 
the formation of the Universe as a lali and dech*nsiun from 
the Divine Being. These their leading dogmata were asso- 
ciated with a multitude of iSetiuiiH incredibly daring and 
extravagant; and each of which supnosed a particular 
revelation imparted to their authors. The imaginatitJii has 
played, among the Orientals, a predominant part ; and tiiey 
delight ill losing themstdves in a lubyriiiih of liypothesos 
allied to the supernatural.* Morality c( a ild not hut huI!it 
in consequences of such cxtravaguncjcs, and was apt to sink 
into a narrow asceticism. 

§ 200 . 

Bacs, Per Bcgriff dcr chriKtllchcii riiilosophic. Tn cicn thcolo* 
giftchen lahrbUchem, Ib40. Zweyter ^\rtikcl t Din patristische 
8ophi6,§72.Xi5. 

(A.) Chmtim Ofwaiies* 

Baob. Die christlicho Gnosis in Ibror gcscbkhtiichon Entvlckolung, 
1830. 

The Nature of the Chrktian Game, 

200. Tho Christian Guosik, or tins (JnoHth'ism of tho 
second century of our era, proceeded from tin* etiidlici of 
tho throe religious^ systenm that pn^vaiied at the first ap- 
pearance of Cliristianity; Jinlaism, iliMdhenisin, and their 
youthful opponent Ohnstianiiy. Jt originated also in tho 
urgent necessity of rceonciling^tho latter with tlio former, 
and of determining how* luuelf of the new religion was 
derived from iia'viously existing opuuons. The objects of 
chief interest on which the aitc'itttou of men's minds were 
concentrated during this pnicess of furtion were, the rela- 
tions between God and tho World, Spirit and flatter, and 
the origin of evil attributed to tho latter. Qiiostidsm 
naturally attached itsedf to tlieso problems, and sought to 
solve the Dualism of the old world's philosophy, ^ugh 
often rather in a phautastic than a phQosupldcal mmmt 4 , 

The universal and uniform aim of the various Gueirtto 

* Tho Batiottslfst OonvisUoas of !md Um mthm 

IS viiioaiuy sU sapsnukluiisllst ttudsitfitiiSi — tBOi 
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is to reprosejit Christianity as tho higher religion, 
at the e^cpense of Judaism and iieatlumism, and to n^gard 
the whole previous religious development of the wt»rlcl m 
liaving reference to Christ, and as so many Hubordinute and 
progressive degrees of the spirit of humanity. All the 
unostic systems agreed in adopting the following eHH(‘iitial 
elements;' the supreme invisible Ood, and opposed to Jlim, 
ungodly perishable ]\Iatter, the successive emanation of 
(Eom^ or diviiui spirits, from God, and the Creator of the 
world, OemiurgoH, or Christ. 

These ehmumtH compose the forces out of which the 
world has \mm developed, a diwelopnumt that was r(*pre« 
«entt*d hy the Gnostic systems as a ri‘vehiii(m of iht? i)ivino 
Being in its operations in the World. 11uis tin* history 
of human dt‘velopnumt, as it stet^red its course towurcfs 
Christ, is in reality the history of tin* .Divine, of the pur^ 
ficatioti of tlie divine principle from its contact with 
matter* 

''.rhe most fiatund and desirahle (dassification (»f tli«3 Gnoa** 
tic sysbans will he that which ussigms them their rank and 
estiinidion, accordijig to iln‘ light in whh;h they view Chria* 
tiatiiiy as compar4'd with previous systeinH. 

Tlie first great form of the Ginwtic systems places 
Christianity and Judaism iu alimduUi opposition with 
Heathenism t this is the system of the so-called Vlemeutim 
Momilimt 

The iectmd groat form reprenents Christianity ai tlio 
ffod to which all previous rtdigions tended and pointed? 
Mamlitki and his lollowem^ rdmiinm and his discipleii 
the system of tlui Opfdtm and of the collateral sects, espa- 
eially those of Saiuminm and of Bardmanm^ belonged to 
this division* 

The third chief form renremonts Christianity as the only 
religion that is divine aua absolute, and stands forth in 
sharp separation from lleathetiism and Judaism; to this 
iM^hool balong Mareim and his disciples. 

Wa have testly the fourth chief form of Gnosticism, called 
Maniehaiim, which regards Christianity as identicsi with 
the religions of the past, and as finally perfected in the 
revelation of Mknm^ the ipppointad Paraclete* 

llaxMiSi Enai sur V$mU (1320), (1840), % Tk, 
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HFeoplatonmi of JPlotimts; Fredecf^ft^ora and SttecesBor^ of 
this philosojjhtT, 

Authorities: The works of Plotinus; Porphyry; lambliehus; Julian; 
Eunapius, Vitm Philosophonim, (see § 81); Sallualius, de I)ii?s et 
Mundo; Proclus; Suidas. 

t Sainte-Croix, Letter to M. Du Theil, on a new edition of all the 
works of the Eclectic Philoaophera, Parh% 1797, 8vo, 

Qottfr. Olbabii Diss. do Philosophia Eclectic^; in his traiihlation 
of Stanley’s History of Philosophy, p. 

f Critical History of Eclecticism, or the KcoplatonSstH, Avif/fion, 
17GC, 2 vols. 12mo. 

t 0. G, PULLEBORK, Kcoplatonic Philosophy; in his Collect, fuse. 
Ill, No. 8. 

t CiiPH. Mbiners, Jlcmoirs towards a History of flic Cpinkins of 
the first centuzy after Christ, with Observations on the System of the 
Neoplatonistfl, 1782, 8vo. 

0. A. G. KfiiL, Do Causis alicni Platonicorum rercniionim aitcligiono 
Christiimd. animi, Li pa, I78fi, 4to. 

J« G. A. Oelbioii, Comm, dc DoctrlnH Platonis do Deo a Christiania 
et recentioribus PlatoniciH vurih explicafaet corrupta, Afarb» 1788, 8vo. 

Alb. Chriht. Biss. (pnuM. J. D. CAurasov) Trlniiaa Piatonica, 
Lips. 1008, iio. 

Joi£. Wiwi. Jaki Dims, (prau J. 0. NieuKAZrB) Trinltaa Plaloni<iml 
verb ei false suspeeta, VMu 170H, 4 to. 

if. Jao. LKDEiiMirfAEtt, Diss, tpra'H. Or Auo. Wiu) do Theurgia ct 
Virtutiluis TimurKicis, AlOL 1708, 4 to. 

J. Au(*. UmifitUAim, Pro^r. qiioscricra Veterwm in Seluda Ale*, 
andrlim Docloruni ex|Nmit, AioL 1740, 4to. 

IHM. Flours, Do PhUuMophltt) Kovm Platowiem Grigiiiw, ihroL 
1818, 8vo. 

Puri). lh»UTKHWK<JX, Philowiphorttm Aloxandrinorum ae Noopfskmh 
fonim rceonMio aceuratior, Coinment. in Hoc. Gutt. Imbita, 1822, 4to. 
(8oe Oott. gel. Ana. No. 100, 107, 182^1). 

201. Nooplatstpimin had its origin in tlm frequeutod achool 
of tbe Platonists of Alexandria, and wa» rhametorised by 
an pdent and fnthuHmsiio m*ui, Ita disciples aspired to 
attain the higltcst piiiuarlea of scionoo, to acquire a know* 
ledge of the ahsoluifi^ and an intimate union (tvwm) there** 
witn, as the final end of man’s being. The way thereto 
they held to bo the intuition of the absolute (Ompia)^ 

202. The prineipal causes ;whieh led to ^is new system 
were; The dkline of genuine Graoian philoooj^yj ile 
idmiituxe with its remains of the theoriee m tie Xwtt 

' ’ m 
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atiiltnl to a eoBthumlly-increasinij attaclimcnt to Oriental 
exi)<ri?emtiDn and entlmsiasm, whicli they ecnifirnied by fre- 
mient a|)pealB to celestial revelations, whiki they depreciated 
the merit of Plato as a philosopher.* The prevailing spirit 
of tho^ age, and the decline of the liomaii empire, eoni ributed 
to this. To these may be added two other ciiubc‘s: the 
opposition the H(*Gpti<ts of the niodern school cojiiliinally 
made to all pretensions to rational knowledge: and the 
alarm which the vieioiMous progress of Christianity oeea^ 
Bfoned to the defenders of the old religion, lest it should be 
utierly overthro\vn. 

The iinportaneo which Platonism assumed in tliis eondlcjt 
betweem the Christitins and the Pedytheists, added to the 
daily incTc'-UHing influence of Orhmtal nolicms, eaiiHcal that 
philosophy to iisstime a tr<?sh distinction ; its ardent elmrac^ 
ter being aided by the mdentifie turn of the Circahs, and 
heightemed by tlic udmkiure of many oilK“r doelrines, 

Philo of Alexandria (§ 107), XummiiuH (ibid.) and 
AttieuH, had already givcai Hpc^eimmiH of this mri of mysiieal 
speeuiafion, and assoeiation of Oihmtal ideas with those 
of the PluioniMtH, The same is observahht in the writings 
of many of tlu* (Irt i k PailMTs of the Church, Justin for 
iiisknec', CliUneiii <d* Alt‘XHndria, ami Origeii; who not 
nnfrcH|uentIv Ammtmim^ of Alexandria, a man 

of low birtli, obliged to gain his llveliliocal ns a portt'r, 
(whance Ins siiniame of and prolaibly also an apoa** 

tate frmu Chri»imiiity ,* hut emhmed with a strong love of 
knowletlp, great ialmds, and an enthnsiastie temper, threw 
himself into this new career of philosophy, and baeaine tha 
founder of a Hehooi,* whielf iabmmal to recoricilo the doe* 
triiios of Plato and Aristotle on the most ijnpnrtant topics,* 
He infused the Hunitj enihusmsite spirit into hir dtseiplas, 
among whom a celebrated critic and Judieioui 

» Fiswniijs, latt, II, lib, IX. 6, 

® Bsinuit, Emiftl lilstoriuu^ lur la vie cl h dactrlae d'Aiamoaim 
Sitecmit tBBB, * iSusm IlfaL Kecks, ¥1* 10, 

^ AhQui I2S A.O. 

* 0. F, Pins, da CammarilUis rhlloiophki Ammoalaie 

dihiis at aoxk, Tub, 1780, 4ta. * - 

^ Eaujiaisii Dlia da YItl at Scrlpik lUaglal. Lu^d* 
n 
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thinker,^ Fhtmm, Orlgm, and Ilfirennim, were the mofijt 
distinguished. The three last made a solemn engagement 
to keep their doctrines secret.* 

§ 20l«, 

Plotini Opera, Fiortntm, 1402, fol, ct cam Interpret. FicinL Batt, 
1580, 1615, fol. 

Plotini Opera omnia, cd. Cnzvxm, 8 vols. 4fo. Oxon. 1885. 

Plotini liber Do Pulchritudino, ad Codd. fidem cum Annotaliono 
perpetuil et prseparatione, cd Pnuib. Citiauzna, Ildddb. 1814, 8vo. 

Plotinus rjfpt rj/c ’*<*>*' 7rd>/rwr, etc, ; ViLLois, Anccd. 

Or. II, 237. sqq. 

t The Enneados of Plotinus translated, with E.\planstoty Kemarks, 
by Doctor S. 0. von ENaELHAROT, preceded by the IJfe of PlotimiH by 
Porrhyuy, part II, £W. 1820, 8vo. Sec uIho the Studica of Ciwuxui 
vol. I, Fmnrf, and Jlmh lb, 1805. 

Poiu»!iyniT Vita Plotini, at the commencement of the editions of the 
works of Plotinus. 

Peiedk. GttTMMTi Coxnmentat. quit Plotini do Iterarn Principio son- 
ientia(Bnn. 11, lib# Vlil, c« 8. 10) Adlmudvcrsionibuslilusiratur.XtM. 
1788, 8vo. 

JoL. Pwedr. Wineer, Pro|(?r, atlnmbratio dccrctorum Plotini do 
Kebusad Doctrinaiu Morum pcrtinontlbus, Spec. I, Vikb, 1800, 4to. 

nAUFr, Keu PlatosiimnnH nad Ohrlstenthuai, mU bosondoror Huck- 
fiicht auf Porphyr. hi dm Sfudien dor ovaagclischen Ocistlichkcit 
WUrtombergH, 1888, 10 Hd. 8 I loft. 

Voav, Nmi PlatonismuH und Ciiristettthum, I Thcil j nou-platenisehc 
Lehro (nach Plotin), 3830. 

HeiqIi, Dio piotiniwhe Physik, 1815. 

Stetniurt, hteleteiiiuta Plotiniana, 3840, 

0. W. ObrxiAuh, Dinp. do dificrentin mue Inter Piotinl ot Schcllingii 
doctrinam do numinesummo intcrccdit, yM, 1831, 4to« 

Plotinm was boni A.l). 205 , at Lycopolia in Egypt. 
STature had e«dow<»<l him with 8 »»<*rior porta, particmarly 
vith a demdy iSeling npirit and a lofty and vigowua imagi- 
laiitm, iTo early matufi'sk'd thoso abiliUtica m tho school 
f Ammonhia at Alexandria. Hubaoquontlv ho detorminod 
> accompany tho arniy of Oordian to tho Ea«t, in order to 
iudy tho Oriental systems in thoir native soil. He was a 

^75, and the editions of tho ireaifte ITipj *V^ovg attribntad to htsau hr 
}UP, Mona, and WaisKjB, (Leijiui, lgO0, 8vo). 

* Bom at AUiens 218. Pot to death at Palmyra, A. D. 275. 

• PoBTHts. Vita Plotini. Buass, Hist. Boriei. 1. 3. Hiemlei dc 

ovidonOt, in Puotius, ood. 251, 214. ~ 

ar 9 
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dreamer, who perpetually laboured to attain the eoinpreheii- 
mii of the Absolute % intuitioiial pereeption ; a notion 
which ho transferred into Plato’s writings. Carried away 
by his enthusiasm ho thought that he was developing the ^ 
designs of the philosoplu^r of the Academy, w'hen in fact he 
eihilited his thoughts only partially and incompletely. The 
impetuous vivacity of his temper, which caused him to fall 
into extasles,^ prevented his reducing Ins mystical Eationalisin 
to a systcuu. 11 is various scattertHl treatises were revised 
by Porphyry and edited in six Knneades,^ 

He dietl m Campania, A.D. 270; having taught at 
Eume, and enjoying the almost dhiuo venerutiou of his 
disciples, 

205, Plotinus assumes, m his prineiplts that philosophy 
can have no p]a(‘e except in proportion as cognition and 
the thing known — the Hmjirfivfnxnd the “lire iden- 

tical Tbtj tanployment of philosojdiy is to acipure a know- 
ledge of tlu^ One Ihing, (w w, t« f e, w fr/ndJp), the essence 
and iirsi prineipti* (d* uli things: and ilmi not mediately by 
thought or relieciioii, but by a more exalted iiieihoa, by 
direct intuition {rrfiimimm}, anticipating the propess of 
thinking.* The mnl of his pliihisophy, mu'ordiii^j to forphyry 
(§ 215), is an imimaliaie union dith tlio fhvino Beihg,* 
lie was led by twofold ctinnidenilinns, Hcientitlc as well as 
moral, to thin mystical sort of idealism; the only path 
which human Jhuison had not yet essayed. 

200, Every thing that exists, exists in virluo of unity, is 
one, and contains unity in iimdf. Ni^vertbehms exiMtence 
and unity arc not idiudical; because every oliji^ct comprise* 
a plurality* Neither is Henson unity; ft*r it perceives 
Unity in a comnieh* imutner, not mi hm^ Iwtt wlihm itself* 

It is at once tno pereij/imit yubjtt;t and the o!yect par* 
eeived: ibereforc it is not Hingle but twofold; it m not 
the trst or Primitive Ihdng, but only Unity ^deduced and 
derived from some othc»r prineiple. Primitive Unity is 

* Hl« wan pnilmbly a raw of Katiiml Bomaaialmlliiia, whkh uamtsli 
»jmy of tho araim of the Mew Pistoak Phlloiophy,— Ee* 

* rcmriiYK, Vita Pioiiiti, c, 6 %nfr24. 

* Krm. V, iih iff, 8 i lib. Y, f, m i hh II, S ®l I* 

» Ena* ¥, Ub* 1, 1 , % 
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no thing, hut the principle of all things ; absolute good and 
perfection ; simple in its own nature, and not falling -within 
the conceptions of the understanding. It has neither quan- 
tity nor quality; neither reason nor soul: it exists neither 
in motion nor repose; neither in space nor time; it is not 
a numeric unity nor a point, for these are comprehended 
in other things, in those namely which are dirisible ; but 
it is pure without Accident; of which we^ maj* 
form a notion by conceiving it to bo sufficient to itself: 
it is exempt from all want or dependency, as well as from 
all thought or will; it is not a thinking Being, but 
Thought itself in action: it is the principle and cause 
of all things, infinitely small, and at the same time of infi- 
nite power ; the common centre of all thbiga,— 271c 
Deity. 

207. Unity is also represented as Primitive and Pure 
Light, from which perpetually radiates a luminous circle 
pervading all space. It noHsosHOs the sight and knowled||[e 
of itself, but without duality of tenns, without reflection s it 
is at onco pure virtuality, and the essence of ail things that 
exist.* The One and tile Derfect continually overflows, and 
from it Bt’itig, Heason, and Life, arc perpetually derived, 
without d(!diu*ting anything from its substance, inasmuch as 
it is simple in its nature, and not, like matter, compound.* 
This derivation of all things from Unity, do<^H not resemble 
Creation, which has rcfcrcium to but iakes place purely 
in conformity with Urn prineinlcH of causality and order, 
without volition; because to will in to change^.* From this 

S rimordial Unity there cmanati»M, in the first place (as lijsht 
oes from tlus sun), an c‘U*rnaress(mco of the most penect 
nature; vi». Bure Iiitulligenco (i#or#v), which contemplate 
Unity, and requirt's only that for its exiHienco. From this 
in its turn emanates the 8oul of the world sravrot 

or ribv SKcitp)» 

Such are the three elements of all real being: which 


* Ban. IX, l.sqq. 

« Idem. Ill, Ub. VUhS, 9; Euu. YI,Ub. VIU, 16; Basu IT* IGk 
111,17; Bnn. V, lib. I, 7. 

» Idem, VI, Hb. IX, 9, 

« Idem IV, lib. 1, 6* 
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ilietHsekes have their origm in Unity this is the Trinity 
{Trim) of Plotinus :* 

20S* Pure latelligeneo (Nor/s?), is the product and the 
image of Unity; but inasmuch as it contemplates Unity 
m its object, it becomes itself the percipient, and is thus 
distiiiguiHlied from that which it perceiv4!s, or Uuplicaty. 
inasmuch as Intelligciico eontemplates in Unity that wliicli 
k pamble^ the latter acquires the character of Bomething 
<Ietennined and limited; and so becomes the Aetirnl and 
Rml CoiiHtHjiumtly, Jjitelligenee is the primal reality, 

the biuso of all the rest, and iiiHCpanil)!)' united to real 
lumig. The thinking Ksna and tin* JCssr thotight are iden- 
tical; and that wliich inttflligentfe IhinkH, it at the same 
time areaten^ By ahvays thinking, aiiil always in ilie same 
nmnuer, y<*t continually with some new ditiert*nce, it pro- 
duces all things; it is the essence td* every tinperishubla 
mrm&: the sum ttdal of iniiiitit* life.* It comprises all 
(5 oris and all Immortal ^ouls; Feifeei Truth and Beauty 
also belong to it. 

201h The Honl (i. (*. tin* Rmtl nf ihv is the oft* 

spring of Inieltigeiiei^, atnl the ihonglii (Xtr/m) of Intelli* 
genci% being itsi*lf also protluetiv*,* imd ereativt*. It is there- 
fore Intcdligeiice, but with a more oIiscuihj visum and less 
perfect kiiowh*dg(«; inasmtieli as it does n(»f directly 
eonknnpkte objects, but through the mediitm oi* Inlellf- 
gcuco; Doing emlowed with an energetic force which carries 
iii i^em^plions beyotid iist'lf. It is m»t an original but 
wftecstod light, the principal i}f a<*iion, and of external 
Nature. Its prop(»r activity e^msisls in pereeptifin direct 
from without anil in the pnaliiction of cibjecti by 

nmarisof this perci'piiom In this iimnner R prodhees, in 
its turn, diftbront classcm of houIs, and among others tha 
human; the faculties of which have a teiuloney to elevation 


» Kaa, II, Ilk II, in S lib. V, S. V ; lib. I, 3 «t 6 1 Ilk If, 1. 

* (lea. Ham. Fsmfsjso, Ik* Trlbas IlyiimtoHilnis PltjUai, 
laiH, lie, it, Biisorlatioiis of Itora and Jascs, qtiotod | 201. 

• Eoa. ?L Ilk Yin. 16 ; Ena. IV, Ilk III, 17 ; Inti. VI, lik VII, 
61 ; Ilk YIII, 16, Kaa, V, lik I, 4,7 ; lik III, k 7 ; Uk V, 2 ; Ilk II, 
fii Eun.Vl,Ub.VU,12,18. 
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or debasement. The energjr of the loTrest order, creative, 
and connected with matter, is Nature 

210. Nature is a percipient and creative energy, which 
gives form to matter (X 0709 woi&p)* for form — 

and thought (X 0704 ) arc one and the same. AU 
that takes place in tho world around us is the work of 
Perception, and for the sake of Perception.* Thus from 
Unity, as from tho centre of a circle, are progressively derived 
Plurality, Divisible Being, and Life ; by continued abstrac- 
tion. In Unity, form and matter arc distinguishable ; for 
it is Porm tliat fashions ; which siip})Oses something capable 
of receiving a doterminato impression.® 

211. Form and Matter, Soul and Body, arc inseparable. 
There never was a tijne when the universe was not animated; 
but as wo can conceive it not to have been so, the question 
suggests itself; W/tai in matters and how was it produced bu 
Unit// ^since tho latter is the principle <iF all lieality?) 
Blatter is real, but devoid of Form ; it is indeterminateness, 
capable of receiving a form, and stands in the same relation 
to it ns shade to light. Unii^, as being tho cause of 
Boality, continually progresses imm itself ^ a centre; and 
following tins progressive scale of ]>roduction to tho 

we arrive at a liimi product, bi^yond which no otlu*r is pos- 
slide ; an nliiinalc term whence nothing tfan pnict'od, and 
wlucjii cejiHeM to retain any portion of unity or poriectioii. 
Ihe Soul, by its progressive iiituitioniii and sensathmal per* 
^option, wliich is at the same time pmluefion also, <»reateH for 
itself tlui s<H»ni‘ of its mdion; that is, Spaets and therewith 
rime nlst;,* 'fhe >S(ail is a light kindled hy Intt*!lig<'iice, and 
dieddiiig its rays \uthin <u‘rtuin limits, beyond which is night 
ind darkness. ’^Jt contemplates this (iarl{iu»ss, and gives it a 
brm, froiii its own incapability of enduring any thing ui&tm* 
iressed by Thought; and thus out of darkness it creates for 
tself a beautiful and diviTsilied liubiiatioiii iusi^parable from 
he cause which produced it; in otluT words it bestows on 
fcself abody.* 


1 Enn. V, Ub. 1, 0, ^T; lib. VI, 4; Enn. VI, lib. H, 22. 

® Ean. Ill, lib. vni » Knn. H, lib. I V, 14 ; fi»n. Uh lib. tt % 
* An analogous but not Identical ayatem of Myaiiod IdsallsBii has 
sen reproduce In Oormany by tbs Schiw) of Scballliiff.— So. , 

« East. 1, Ub. Vlil 7 1 Eaa. Ill, Ub. IV, 2; Etm. U, Sb. tll» HT. 
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Sirifo all Eealiiy is present in tlj6 Intelligence in an eternal 
way, Fiotiuus draws a clistmetion between inteliigible and 
seusaiinual Matter. He appears Roineliines tu regard 
luifonned or rude inaiif‘r as a pruduefc of the mind, but 
through an impeHeeiion in its operatirnisj siippcming the 
mind while o(‘eupk»d in ereution to have been soinetinum car- 
ried out of iisidf, without fixing its view on tin* First and 
Perfect Principh*; and consequently bt*(ioiiiing liable to inde- 
ternniiaiencss/ At other thnes he Hpeakn of unformed mat- 
ter m poHscHHt'd of ri*ality, but not cicrivetl from Ihe HouL* 

212. I'hcre is an faleliectual Wiirid as well as a World 
<if Hense (cto;T«v mt ahHhjroK Ktlft/tos) : the latter is but the 
iiimg(^ oi* the former, and hence their pmfect accordance, 
11ie initdhadual worhl is a Whoh‘, Invariable, Ahsolnte, 
Living; Lmlivided in nolni <»r K])ace ; Uiicluingiaible thr<aigh 
time: it is l,*nity in rluralitv and Plurality in Lnity, like 
tSciiSice (the spiritual wradd.) IndeterminateneMs exists 
evmi in the liittdh'ctnal world: tta» grcai(‘r the iJlHliinc© 
from True JJeiiig ihe greater the di*gr4H‘ of IrKleterminato* 

Ui'sM, 

in the Sensible World, (t!te reflection of the ftmner), aro 
plants, the earth, rocks, lire, 4‘tc. — all of them «jndut‘d with 
life; ftir the World il.^elf is an aniuiafed idea. Fire, air, 
and water are hh*aH endtmetl with life: a Soul iidmbiiing 
Matter, as a creativt* prineiple 

Nothing in Nature is devoid oV fCenson; even the inferior 
imi mills possess it, but in a flillereitt di gree from man.* 

Every object possesses Unity and Multiplh'iiy. To 
the Bmly belongs Multiplicity, tiivmibie with refereiieo to 
Bpaca. The B(tul is an essence diwoid of I'xtcnfc, immaterial 
and simple in its iminre; without body; m with a body 
which has two natures, tlu‘ superior one indivisible; tli# 
inferior divisible, To each of these he assigns three forces. 
Honb daseend from the liittdlectmd to tlio Sdiiationri 
world, Their union with tlio Body is a Fidl from the 
peidcct and happy state, 

Plotinus Htaics very ably the metapliysieal atfumonts for 
tlio iiinnaicriality and immortality of the Soul; but §k 

« Efm.fJih.THbS,4 
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the same time gives rise to extravagant iina^nations in his 
dreams respecting the union of the immaterial element 
with the coiporeal substance.' 

214}. Every thing that talccs place is the result of 2^ccos- 
sity, and of a priiiclplt* identified with all its consequences ; 
(in this we see tho rudiments of Spinozisni, and thtf Theo- 
dicy of Lcibnitsi).* iMl things aro connected together by 
a perpetual dependency ; (a system of universal Determinism, 
from wliich there is only one exceptioUj and that rather 
apparent tlian real, of Uni/j/y Out of this concatenation of 
things arise the principles of natural Magic and Divination.* 
As for the existence of fevil in the external world, Plotinus con- 
siders It to be sometimes an unavoidablci but necessary nega- 
tion of good, at others, Bomething positive : such as Matter, 
Body ; and, in this latter particular, sonicitinies as ludng exter- 
nal to the soul, and the enuHo of imperfection in its produc- 
tions; sometimes as seated w'ithiu the soul, as its imperfect 
product. In this manner he falls into the very fault which 
ho urges against the Gnostics.* lie is also lea to adopt a 
system of Optimism and Fatalism, adverse to Bforality;* 
bliough occasionally he admits that moral Evil is voluntary, 
lud tho author of it accountable.® 

215. Unity (tho Divinity) being Perfection itself, is tho 
md and obj(Jct of all things, which derive from him their 
laturo and their biiing ; and which cannot bet^ome pcjricet 
mt through hinn 'I'lio .Human Houl cannot attain per- 
fection or felicity but by ilui intuition of tho Hupreme Unity, 
►y means of an absolut(5 ahsiniciion (/iirXti<f«, Himplification) 
rom all compomul things, and by al)son>tion into pure J&ie. 
n this^ comi^jts Virtms which is twomld: Inferior Virtue, 
omprising the so-<*a]h‘d cantinal virtues, (or be- 

mgmg to such souls as are in the progress of purification; 
ad Superior Virtue, whicli consists in an intimate union, 
y intuition, with the Divine Being («rA;<r<v). Its source 


> Ban, IV, lib, I, n,ni,vi. 

» Ban. VI, Ub. VII, 8-10; Ban. IV, lib. IV, 4, 5; Bim. VII, IJk 

’» Bun. ni, lib. 11, 10 ( Bnn. IV*Hb. IV, 88. 40. 

* Bsa. 1, lib. Vill Bmt. 1 1, ttb. IX ; Btm. Ill, Uh, II. 

' Ibo. 1, »b. VIII, St Son. Ill, lib. II) 18. 

•Bjm.ni,ilb.n,»,10. 
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is the Bivinity hitnself, through the mcdiutin of light and 
heat, ^ The Houl acmiws from its intuition of Bivine beanty 
a similar graeej and derives warmth from the celestial lire.* 

216. This system is built on two principles unsupported 
by proof. These are: Ist. That ihe Absolute and Universal, 
winch is inaeeessible to the senses, is the Frineinie af the 
UnivijfHO, and may bo recognised as such : 2(lly. That it caa 
be known by means of an lutelhadiiul intuition and perec‘p- 
tion, HumTior in its nature to Thought itself. Flotinus n*pre- 
sents Thought as iiit uiiion and perception, transfornm Phi* 
losopliy into Pt jeirv, and the pure form our eonet^plions 
into substantial objects, ilis (lo{*trin<* is a transeendant 
Jlyslidsin eoniainiiig some Platonic notioiis, and elicited 
by the enihusiusm pnwaient in that age. Neglecting the 
qnestioii of pmulnliiiva^ his idiihK^ophy pnuaicdH at <mee 
U> the (‘{jgiiition of llie idisolute and <‘onipiele tluHiry of 
univcjrsal knowledgt*. At the same time it eertninly eon* 
tains seveml valuahle hinis n'speciing our faculties for 
ncrpuring knowledg«% and some (‘ievatcil thoughts, which 
have been borrow<»d and improved l)v <4her pliikmophera. 

It aequiretl I la* highest popularity, primapally because it 
derivini kmnvlcdgc* from a source* suncrior to the Ecnsaej 
and owing to its doctrine of a THml, and the relatioB it 
supposes Y)etW(H‘n it and the external uorhh and in ihort 
was eonsidered a eumpleto expo.^ithm of the theory of tho 
(Ireat Plato: of ilmi Plato wliom men began now to con* 
aider divinely inspired.* Next came the^ attempt to pmvo 
tlie corresjKUuh'iici* of Plato’s system with tho»o anterior 
doctrines wlienco he was supposed to have derived so many 
of his own: vis?;, of Pythagoras, Orpheus, ZoroastiT, and 
Hermes ; and they were not long without iipficryphal booki 
also, attributed to the same, to subsiantmto ihil tmiion. 
They went farther, and ih^sired to prove a like corresponcl* 
mim between Plato and Ins sueceusora, particularly Ariatotb. 
All t!ie»e attempts, which wiTo iiieonsiskmt with a truly 
philoiopliieal spirit, did hut foster the prevailing taste of 
the ago for suporstitbu and mystical exaggeration. (Magb 
uud Divination, etc.). * 

* Ean. I, lib. If, VIH, IS j/an. VI, lib VII, c* 22? Mb, IX, 2-IL ^ 

# Pawu Tlicol Phtoali, lib. 1, c. 1. 
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Among the numerous disciples of Plotinus were princi- 

a distinguished P<yryhyr^ (whose proper name was 
Im)^ and Amelim or Genlilinnm of Etruria. Tlie 
works of the latter, illustrative of the theory of Plotinus, 
havo not come down to us. 


§ 217. 

PoaPHTRii Liber de Vifcjl Pythagoraj, ejusdem 8cnf<jnti« ad intell^ 
gibilia duceutes, com Dissertatioae de VltO. et Scriptis Porphyrii, cd. 
Lucas Holstenius, Rom. 1U30, 8vo. Cf. 8 88. 

Porpbyrli De abstinent !a ab esu Auimalium libri IV, cd Jac, de 
Bhoeu, 5Vcry. ed Rhcn. 1767, Svo. 

Djusd.: Bpist. de Diis Dmmanlbus, ad Axioboncm (in Xaebl* de 
Mysteriia, Vm. 1407* 

Bjusd.: De quinque Voclbus, sen in CategorioK Arintetolia Infro- 
ductio, Or. Paris. 1543, 4to; Lat. per Jo. Bern. fELiciAMUM, VeneL 
1546, 1566, fob 

Uoptjivpiov ^LKo(r 660 v 7 rp 6 c MapKfXXat^, etc* Invcnit, interprotatione 
notisque declaravlt Anoklvs Maius, etc. acc. ejusdem Pootlcum Frag* 
mentum, MedwL 1816, 8vo. 

Malohtui or Porphyry was bom A..D. 2»'13, at Bntanca, 
a colony of the '[lyrians in 8vria, and after having been 
formed by the instructions of urigen and Longinus, whom 
ho attended at A^theiis (§ 203), he wont to Itome at the age 
of thirty, and there frequented the school of I^loiinus, of 
whom ho became a passionate admirer, and Hubsctpuaiily 
the biographer (§ 201). ilo po»seHS(*d «ui<di more know- 
ledge than his master, but Ioks depth of underMtanding; 
coupled with ctmsidurublo vanity and love of distitietion. 
To judge from his writiugs, lu? jxmHUHSijd an inquisitive and 
critical spirit, and did not scruple to express doubts re- 
specting BomcysparticuiarH (d* the Pagan mytiudogy, the 
belief in apparittons, for nmiunee, and di^mons;* but on the 
other hand he was at times carried away by mystical and 
extravag^t notions, lie appf.^nrs to have been so parti- 
cularly in his latter days; wlu*n, like Plotinus, ho was 
honoured with the sight of (locl^ Jits labours were prin- 
cipallv devoted to the explanuiton and difiusion of the pldk 
f losop^ of his master; to aut> attempt to blend the theory 

* Sosliis IpUttti to Anobo. « PoaraYa. Vila Piet, mi In. 
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of with time of Plato and Pythagoma^ to the 

eiUiiiliUioo of wriaiii eonneeted with hia n^iigion, 

HUeh an llawe of aaerifiets divination^ the deinonn, and 
omeloH; and lastly, to atta«*k« on (^hrlntianity, agnitmi wliudi 
la* fompcKstal evrtain workn,* tilnle reBideiit in Hieily. !Io 
taught elot|nenei* and |)hiloso|)hy at Kome, after the death 
of Phjtinus, and dietl A.l). JIOJ?, 

lamhUeltm, 

lAMai.iriira, Do MyntcHis iRgyptinrum liher, mn llrj^pon^io ad Por- 
phyfii KfanUjiaai ad Aaetmnctn, ur. ct Uvt, td, Tiioit. Oai:#s:» Oxoih 
1678, foiioj with the other works of laaihliohuH, 

FJawit lOfii f^imt nt»0rty«(it<foti X4yof. Bee 8 8B. 
jyusd. : A«#y«c irpiire«irrtjf^V dc ftdhortatio ad Phileg, 

IVxtuin, cte.» rcceamiit, laterprelfttionc Latina, etc,, et Anlmadver* 
sioniiam iuHtruxli Thisoph. Kii^uko, Lqm. 1818, 8vo, 
hijund. : De (Jenerali Mathematam ^lentla (the original In the 
Arn*»'dofa Onofa of Villoihoji, tom. II. p, 188, aqq.h and introfioetio 
111 Niconiachi (Joraseni Arithmetlcam {nm 8 186), eu. Bam. TEXifuuuB, 
Arnh, Hh»S, »lto, ot fiieolognmena Arithmetice*, Paris» 1648, 4 to. 

<?E. B. ^Fl^E^rHTaKlT. l)is«, do liimhhohi Philooophi Sjrri doctrina, 
Christiana* ihdtgtoni quiun iniitarl Htndot, noxla, 1704, 4to. 

2IH, Till* invrttieal philoMciphy of fmnblkhm was ©van still 
better ada|d:nl to the tenijier of tin? age. llo wm bom 
at Ulialda in ikele-Hyria, b<»emne the diat’iph? of a certain 
ArmtoliuH and of Porphyry: ofduined the Bunuiine of thm-* 
and cIuoVwtov, and dhul A.!). SIJiiL In repuiaiioit he 
mum snrpaBaed hia niUHter, Porphyry; but not in talent. 
In hb life of PytJing4>ras he appears a« a Hymmdbt, or 
compiler and combiner of «tii!l*rent systenm, out without 
critical talent. In iht! fragmcnits of \m work on ihi^ mml, 
and in hk hdiers,* we diacover some good rt^nae, and itiora 
acc^ualntanee with his opinions of the old philoiopRii»r«, with 
which hci m apt to tdend hi« own phihmophicid kmuts. It 
k mry doubtful* whethc^r he was the author of the work on 
the mviteries of the Egyptians, but if so, no one over 
aarriiHl to a grimk^r length than ho did the myitieism and 
eitravaganee of hii age. Btylitig hitusclf the priest of the 

* Tiimtn, VI, IS, Erc'lon. * Prasemd to m hy fkomm 
® Bm liimnmH* Vommmtnt, Bor. OoUIom* 17S2, vol, IV, p. 60, sad ^ 
Bpirit of Bpo«ula*iys Piiiloiiophy, tom. Ill, p. 478, sqq. 
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Juliaii, A.l)» 909, and wmte an ab^ilmct of tliis ayatr'in.* 
Tiioii <‘aiiie tho ThemkUus of FapWagoiiia* (§ 1B9), 

who tiiughi lit Kieoniodia ami CoiiHtaniinopte i the eotn*- 
mentator and eonipiler MaemUm ;* the Eeleetics Ilknwlm 
and Oipnpimhmm, who taught at Alexandria,* and jEnms 
of Gam (§ 227), the dineiple of llieroeleH, who aiiljH<H|uently 
beenme a'eoineri to i^irmtianity. After Die doHO of the 
fourth <*entury Atlieim heeaine the tirinciiml aeafc of new 
philoHopliy, when* it \sm profeHHi’d hy of Atheim, 

the Bmi of XentonnH,^ who wan aurnained the Omit; by 
St/rmnitH uf Ah*xandria, hm di^eipki and aueei’^^aor, who 
iauglii tin* Ariatoteihin nydeni as an mtrodiieiion to that 
of Pluto hy Jkorlm (nee following §) ; and by littrmmiP of 
Alexandria, *n pupil of SyrianuH, and husband of 
also a fliseiple rdthis Hehfioh 

Pm*hm 

Mitriai Vita Prf«’U,(ir. rt hat. ed, *1. A, FA»HiCfir«,//«?rt5. IfOO, 4io.; 
tal. *h*. Fa Peis.'ttJN.uii;, iHtt, l*vo. 

Peril PiiitMefjlii Plnt<iai«'i dpera e nwld. MBB, Bihh Beg. Parii. 
Kune itriiiitim <'dal. Vj» run 0 vuIh. Svo. PuHh* 1816— 27* 

Pnrii ia Theuli.;'mia PlaUiiuH lib. Vh amt earn Marini Thu Procli 
Hi Tieui. Ur. i‘i hut. ml il-hiu.. Poatra ct F, Lisogji- 

a«o«, ifnmiL iOlH, tdi. ml. Faiuuen *4. i7iU, Ifo. 

Matitleiti: Coinmrafnrtiuiiiii i» PlatHuh Thimaun Hh, V, Bm* 1584, 
hi Wldlt a K. H, FiW, 1ht7, 

C&mmmUrx on tin* Al«*ihiud»*H of PIhIm, hy Prwlnw, Two portions 
of tbii work, vk. !h Aiiiiiiu nr Ini mmiv; mid P« HumfieiiHOt Magia, 
V 0 m pnhibhtjd by Firi?ri*H, In lutliti, Pr/i. 1407, fob; aiul ofioa 
ropnbrtilioil, Atiidhor portam, Hud mi mXhutfi;, ban been 


Ilittia, Ho Bynrroikmo Jullanh VM. 1730, 4to, 
f Am» Keasukh, On Iho Kmimror Julian andnili Ag 0 » 

1812 , a w. • 

Jon, SraAt'im, Bor Kainor Julian, odor die Itomanilk, 1848. 

* Balluatll pyicmopld do BUs et Muiido, Ub. Br. et l^ai ed, LiO 
AlXAtiua, Mmjfh I6SB, 12mo j et £uff(l 1886. Idem t Opwte. Myth* I 
0Am Kmendatlui edidlt, l4i;e,it lloi,«TKSti efc Tuomji OAidii Anrnili* 
tlonlbaa Ititegrln, foansii tiniem ioleetia illoram%ti% ele.» illmdr* 
Jo, CcdfiL. Oaiiu*n«, furkh ia2h 8w. 

^ In the latter part of the fourth eirntiUT* 

» Aurellua Maorobhii Ambroiltm f heodoaltiai loudahed about lOt# 

♦ Fifth eeniury, * 858—480 A.O. ^ Bled about 450 A,0, 

r Hot to lie confoundml wi^ the Chrlitlan philoiopber of iMt»# 
name, who aitaekml Pegmilim In the third eonttiijt (Ixrlilo Fltow 
0«tll ed, Ouiu Vimtih 1700, hm) 
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published after the MSS. by Cebdzeb. The Dissertation of Plotinus is 
added thereto (§ 204 ) 

Initia Philosophise ac Theologiae ex Platonicis fontlbus ductse, stvo 
Procli Diadochx efc Ol^piodori m Platonis Alcibiadem Commentarii. 
£x codd. MSS. nunc priiullm Grseeb cd. Pe. Gsmvmn, 4 vol& Svo. 
J^rancof, 1820-25. 

Scholia Gr*eca in Cratylum, ex Peocli scholiis excerpta, e codd. cd. 
T. P. Boissonade, Lipa. 1820, 8vo. 

De Motu, lib. II, Gr. Lat. Justo Velesio interpret. 1545, 8vo. 
Coxnmeiit. in Euclid., hb. IV, Gr. cura Grynjei, Bos* 1583, fol. 

De Spmra, Gr.; in the Astron. Vet. Vend. Aid. 1499, and pub* 
lishod Bojlrately by Bainbridob, Zond» 1620, 4to* 

Paraphr. in Ptolcin. Gr. per Peix:i. MELAmiT. Baa, 1534; Qr. ct 
Lat, cd. Leo Aliiatius, Zugfd. Bat. 1651, 8vo. 

t De BL'RTfiNY, Life of the Philosopher Proeliw, and Notice of a 
MS. containing somo of his works hitherto unpuhllshed : m the Me* 
moirs of the Academy of InscnptiouH, tom. XXXI. 

220. TIiIh pliiloMopliy wus reinforced by iluj am*H«ion <»f 
‘Broclua^ Burnained J^ta?oxo% and born nt CoiihLantinopIe 
\..D, 412. lie spent his ardent au<l enthiiHiuHtie youth at 
tauthuH/ ti city aevoted to Apoih) and Minem, where his 
)ar<nitH resided. Thcnco ho reiuovod to Alexandria, whero 
^lyiupiiKlonis wan i(»aching; and Hubsequenlly to Athens, 
rtu're tho htHHons of Plutarch, of AHclepigcnia his daugliter, 
.nd his Kum*Hst)r Syriaiius* (§ 219) instructed him in the 
duhxsopby of .Aristotle au<l Pinto. Wh<‘n on hiw travels ho 
-n)cur(‘d hiinsidr to bo iuitiiiieil in all tho tnysUTies and 
rcanu <d* TluMirgy. Ho united an irnagiiiativtj temjaT to 
rcat k^ttrliin^^ lint was unable to baliiiico his aetpiinuiumts 
y any weight <d* utiderMniifliiig. lie looked tipoii tlio 
Jrphic poems and (.liahhwui omeles, which lie laid ddigently 
ijudiod, ns divim^ reV(‘lati<mH f§ XI) and eapahh^ of Itecomtng 
istmmontal ^o philosojihy by means of an ulU'gorieal ex- 
Dsition $ whet^iy also bo endeavoured to make Plato and 
.ristotlo agree.*' lib calltal himself the last link of tho 
termaio chain {ttupn Ippaikii)^ ®on» 

wated by Herim*s, in whom, by perpetual tniditum, was 
reserved tho occult knowledgi* of tiio Mysteries.* Ho 
> In LtoIs : hence he was cniicil 

* Proofas succeeded the latter In his school of Platoiilim<«-^hiass 

s xutme Aid^oyce* * 

* Marin., p. 5S-87; Procli Ofheoh Fiat. I, S; Oommeal. ia Uia* V# 
291* 

« Marini Vita Vvocll, p. 70: Photlu% edit S42. 
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dovated faith (sr/Wiv) above ncc, as fornuii^f the <*]ose^t 
bond of union with Good and Unity} 

221. llis sketch of philoHojdjy contains a coinmcninry on 
llio doctrines of Plotinus, and mi nttompt tt) establish’ thw 
point: That there is but one rc‘al principle of thinj's, and 
that this princi[do is unity, which by forth from itself 
i\ithoui ever losinfjj unity (uW/e^'), prodii(*e« all 
things by Triads. I'lna demonstration is fountl(*ti on tho 
analysis and synthesis of the oiitoloufical n<*cidents of a 
thing, whose most universal distinetious are cfunir^li'd and 
hyp(»Hlutixed into fundamental princhdes. The* ehief notions 
in this demonstration are C'jiify, Ibuility, wlihdi he con- 
siders as iilentical with limitaliiln and iMmiullcRs- 

ness (iiirctfdrt), and the mixiul comptmml of both, or tho 
thing whieh contains Rsse, Idle, and Ini«dlig4»nc(* (soev), 
(fnsfitutio theoloqiea; Theologia Platonis, b Ilf.) The 
fundrtinenlat dispositions of things* an% 1st. Rhs*»; 2ml, Life, 
or infiniti* production; Jlrd, the LmUTstamling(caev), which 
bvads back to unity, which again eontaiiiB tlm ‘0 Triack in 
itself. 

He distinguished the Uivinita\s fmrihtiig these also de* 
Hcemt from Unity and give birili to triads) into inielligtbie 
and {nieHigent, Hu|a*rnatnrai and Natnrah attributed » 
HunernaturaJ efficacy to flu* of the Hu|»rf*iiie Being, ^ 
mm, like hU pn'dtWHsors, i*xalted Theurgy above Philo- 
»ophy.* ProcluH also attacked the ( 'hrintian nTigion ; being 
principally offimded by the doctrine of tlie creation of the 
world.* In his ihreu treatises on Providence, Fate, and 
Kvil,* he states with gr<’ai .ability his uoiioii that the latter 
does not sfirittg from but front the limitation of 

Power, and labours to recoucih* ihu system df Plotinus with 
the conclusions of Bound reason. * 

fhoologla Ptst I, US, 29, 

7n Timinam, p. 291, 299. Thcol. Plat. 7, 25, 29. 

* i'rticH XXIi Anmmfiata s<!vorwi» (ThHuttsnos, apod rhilononiiiB t 
do .^tcrattate Muadi contra rroclus}, eel. TatMoavsw, Or. 1585, hi; 
h&l Ltiffil Mat 1557. 

« Bee FAnmcius, Bibb Or. tom! VII «t Vlil, for eitiaeU firmti » 
batin translation. ^ 

Baus. Bor Bogriff (lorehHBtllchoa Phtlosopbls : In den tbeologfislwii^ 
JaUrbUriiora, 1840, p. 29*-71 
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221 — 222 .] 

222. Proclus died A.D. 465, with a reputation for wisdom 
and even for miraculous powers, approaching adoration; 
leaving behind him a crowd of followers, of whom some 
were females, such as Sosvpaira, Ascl^ig&rda^ etc. 

His disciples were of very different degrees of talent, but 
little distinguished for improving the sort of philosophy he 
had bequeathed them. jAoaong the most considerable were 
Marmusoi Ekvia Neapolis (Sichem), who succeeded Proclus 
as a teacher at Athens ; and composed his life (see § 220) ; 
but subsequently differed from mm iu his interpretation of 
Plato ; then Isidorus of Gaza, who took the place of Maxinus 
at Athens, and afterwards removed to Alexandria; an en- 
thusiastic character but devoid of originality; with Zen(h 
doim the successor of the latter, in what they termed the 
Golden Chain: stiH later JBlehodonis and Amnmius^ both 
the sous of Hennias of Alexandria (§ 219), and of whom 
the latter taught there ; then the Egyptians Kerakcus and 
Ajsclepiades^ Ascle^odotm, Seuerianus, JSCegitts, and Vlpim, 
the brother of Isidorus. To this epoch belongs likewise 
John Sfol<Bus the compiler.® Tlie last who .taught the Neo- 
platonic system in the Academy of Athens was Dcmmcdm 
(of Damascus),® a disciple of Ammonius the son of Hermias, 
as well as of Marinus, isidorus, and Zenodotus. He united 
a certain clearness of understanding to an active imagi- 
nation; and being dissatisfied with the manner in which 
Plotinus had subdivided Primitive Fnity into many sub- 
ordinate Unities (Triad of Triads — or Ennead), he laboured 
to reduce everything to a Simple Unity ; at the same time 
that he perceived the inadmissibility of the idea of an 
absolute principle of Eeality, and asserted that the Intel- 
ligible and Absolute were accessible to the human under- 

‘ Jo. Chph. WEEirsDOEV, Diss. IV, de HypatiSt, Philosopha Alexan- 
drina, Yiteb. 1747-48 ; et Jo. Chph Wolpf, Pragmeata et Elogia Mu- 
lierum Graecarum. 

* John Stobfleus of Stobi in Macedon, flonridied at the beginning of 
the sixth centuxy. For his collection see § 81. 

Fragments of his treatise, koI \b<reic irspl dpxo)v, are to be 

found in the Anccd. Or. of Wolff, tom. Ill, p, 196, sqq. Fragmentsof 
the Biography of the Philosophers by Damascil’s (the Fragments r^te 
to Isidorus of Gaza), are found apud Photium, cod. 142, and 118. 

Damascius Damascenus flourished inethe first half of the sixth eeniu^* 

o 
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standing only by means of analogies and symbols, and that 
but partially. 

Among his disciples and those of Ammonius Tras^ the 
celebrated commentator on Aristotle, of Cilicia,^ 

who, as well as his teachers, endeavoured to reconcile 
ijdstotle and Plato. The emperor Justinian having by a 
severe decree caused the schools of the heathen ^hpo- 
sophers to be shut * Damascius, with Isidorus, Simphcius, 
and others, was obliged to fly into Persia, to the protection 
of the king Chosroes. They returned, indeed, A.D. 638, 
but the ardour of this sect which had so long and so widely 
prevailed, and had exerted an insensible influence even over 
the opinions of the Christian philosophers, w’as manifestly 
on the decline. 

jBliilosophy of the Fathers of the Church. 

f Ton. Aug Ebbehabd. Spiric of Primitive Christianity, HalUf 
ISOT-S, 3 vols 8vo 

t Ee Koppen, Philosophy of Chiistianity, 2 parts, Leips. 1813-15, 
8vo Second edition, 1825. 

Baue, Der Begrfff der christlichen Philosophie. In den Theolo- 
giacUen Jahrbuchem, 1846, pp. 29-72. 

t J W. Schmid, On the Spirit of the Morality of Jesus and his Apos- 
tles, Jm, 1790, 8vo. 

t J. Lud. Ewau), Spirit and Tendency of Christian Morality, Tith* 
1801, 8vo 

t 0. Fr EOsler, Dissertation on the Philosophy of the Primitive 
Christian Church, in the fourth vol. of his Library of the Fathers See 
also his work : De Onginibiis Philosophise Ecclesiasticse, Tubing. 1781, 
4to. 

Job. Gb. Bosenmulleb, De Christianse Theologiaa Origine, Lips. 
1786, 8vo. • 

t Maehbibnokb, On the Origin and Progress of Orthodoxy and He- 
terodoxy, in the three first Ages of Christianity, Studim, tom. Ill, 
JTeidelb. 1807, 8vo. 


> Flourished about the middle of the sixth century. 

Jo Gom. Bxjhlb, De Simplicii ViHb, ingenio, et mentis, Gott. Anz, 
1786, p. 1977. The Commentaries of Simplicius on Aristotle's Catego- 
ries, Physica, and the hooks De Coelo, and De AnirnO*, were published at 
Venice, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. SoHWEiGHiBUSBR has 
given his Commentarv on the Enchindion ot Epictetus : Monum. Epiei 
PMlos. tom. IV. »* A.D 529, 
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t C. W. Ie. Waloh, Outline of a complete History of Heresies, 
2 vols. Leijps, 1762-85, 8vo. 

Nbastder’s Denkwurdigkeiten aus der Geschichte des christlichen 
Lebens, 1845 (Sketches of Christian Life, translated by J. E. Etlard, 
Bohn’s Standard Library, 1852). 

MiLMAifs Hist, of Christianity, 3 vols 8vo. Lond, 1840. 

E'bandbr’s Church History, 8 vols. Bohn’s Standard Library, 
1849-52. 

Giesblee’s Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, 8 vols. 8vo , jPJnlad, 
1836. 

C. Ch. Er. Schmid, Progr. de ignavia Eriorum in Religionis Chris- 
tianse Bisciplina vulganum principe causa, Jen 1698, 4to. 

+ W. Mdnsohee, Manual of the History of Christian Doctrines, I 
and II vol second edition, Marh, 1802-4 ; III and IV vol. 1802-9, 
8vo. ; third edition, 1817, etc. 

F. Volk. Beinhabdt, Essay on the plan proposed by the founder of 
the Christian Religion, Wittenberg md Zerbst, 1781 , 4th ed. 1798, 8vo. 

G. Teauo. Knua, Diss. de principle cui relig. christ Auct doctrinam 
de moribus superstruxit, Vitt. 1792, 4to. 

Item. Letters on the perfectibility of revealed religion. Jence et 
Lips. 1795, 8vo. 

J. Rust, Philosophy and Christianism, Manheim, 1825, 8vo. 

Gfboeeb, Geschichte des Urchristenthums. 

223. The disciples whom Christianitjr was continually 
gaming in different counWes, were imbued with veiy 
different principles and feelings, and many of them had also 
imbibed some philosophical system or other. The know- 
ledge which such had already acquired of the theories of 
the Greeks; the necessity of replying to the attacks of 
Heathen adversaries ; and the desire of Qlustrating, definmg, 
and substantiating the Christian doctrines, and forming into 
a whole the solutions which were offered &om time to time 
of the questions and cavils of tnejr adversaries, — aU these 
causes gradually led to the formation of a species of philo- 
sophy peculiar to Christianity, which successively assumed 
different aspects, as regarded its principles and object. 

By these means something of the Grecian spirit of philo- 
sophy was transfused into the writings of the leathers of the 
Church ; and in after times proved the material germ ot 
original speculations* 

224 The Christian*religion was formed for universrfity 
by its simplidly, its close alliance with Morality, and ’ the 
spirit of its worship, at once mild and severe. Its fiftt 
teachers considered it as a divine doctrine, based on Eevela- 

o2 
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tion, on account of tlie moral greatness and dmnity of its 
Pounder. Wisdom, which had so long been sought for by 
human Eeason, seemed at last found. The limits of Truth 
and of Duty had (if mankind would have been satisfied) 
been at last defined, and the strange dissensions of inquirers 
after both reconciled. But the fact of the divine origin of 
the religion gave occasion to various representations ; and it 
was asked how Eevelation can be established p how it can 
be ascertained that a doctrine is divine? and what is its 
true import? Hence the various degrees of authority 
allowed by diiferent parties to the pretensions of Tradition 
and Philosophy. 

225. Many of the Fathers of the Church, especially the 
Grecian, considered Philosophy as in harmony with the 
Christian religion (or at least partially so), inasmuch as 
both wore derived from the same common source. This 
source of truth in the Heathen philosophy was, according to 
Jm(m Martyr (§ 227), derived irom Internal Eevelation by 
the Tradition according to 8L Clement (§ 227) 

and the other Aloxiindrians, it was drawn from Tradition 
recorded in the Jewish Scriptures 5 * according to St Augmim 
(§ 25JJi) it was simply Oral* In the esimiation of all these 
Fathers Philosophy w^as, if not necessary, at least useful for 
the dcfc'iico and confirmation of the Christian doctrine. 

220. Other Fathers of tho Church, especially certain of 
the Latin, as Tertullian^^ AmoKm^ and his discfnlo Lactem* 
sumamod tho Christian Cicero, deemed philosophy a 
superfluous study, and adverse to Christianity, as t<mdmg to 
alienate man from God nay, some of them did not scruple 

* Apolog.II,p. 50,51,83. 

* Jo. Auo. Kiukubr, Bo Pidoi OnosooRquo idea, ot oa qna ad bo 
iavicom ot Phiiosophiam roforentur ratlone soouadom montem Cle* 
mentis Alozandrinl JSteidelb, 1811, 8vo. 

3 Jnstini Cohortatio ad Gmeos. Clomons Alcxundrlnus, Strom. 1, 
p. 208. $12 ; Ettseb. Praap. Evang. XHl, 12, 13. 

* Ang.Be OMt.BoLVIT, 11. 

A Of Carthago i became OhrisUan about 1S5 A.O., died 220. 

^ Taught eloquence at Sicca, and died about $20 A.O. 

^ L. CojIiuH Lactaulaus PirmBmus, teacher of eloquence at Kieo. 
media, died about 830. 
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to pronounce it an invention of tlie Devil, and a fruitful 
source of heresy.* 

227. Nevertheless the party which favoured such pursuits 
gradually acquired strength ; and the Fathers came to make 
use, on the system, of the philosophy^ of the Greeks * 

Accordingly Julian thought that he was taking an eiTectual 
method of obstructing the Christian religion when he inter- 
dicted to its followers the study of that philosophy. Yet 
all the schools of the ancients were far from meeting with 
a like acceptation on the part of the Fathers. Those of 
Epicurus, the Stoics, and the Peripatetics were little con- 
sidered, on account of the doubtful manner in which thc^y 
had expressed themselves with regard to the immortality o{ 
the soul, the existence of a Supreme Being, and his Provi- 
dence ; or the opposition which existed between their views 
and those of Christianity. The Platonic system, on the 
other hand, from the degree of affinity they affected to dis- 
cover in it to the Jewish and Christian Kevolations, was 
held in high esteem.® Nay, the earliest Fathers thomRolveB 
belonged to the school of Alexandria.^ JuBtin Martyr 
affirmed that the previously to His incarnation, had 

' Eiiir. Sai«. CypEiANi Diatribe Acadomica, qua expcndil-ur illud Ter- 
tulliani : Hcerctiooram Patriarchea Philosophi, Melmst 1690, 4to. 

Ad. EKOHENBmiaEiu Dies* an Hsercticorum Patriarehsa PIiiioBopbL 
Lips, 1705, 4to. ‘ 

Che* Gotteb. Sohvtz, Progr. de Begala FMei apud Tortallianum, 
Jen, I'J'Sl, 4to. 

E. W. P. Ammon, Coolii Lactantii Firmiani Opinioncs do Eeligiono 
in Systema redaette, JM, 1820, 8vo. 

Tortullian. Apologia, c. 47 1 Do Pracscripi Hsoros,, c. 7 ; Adv. Mar- 
cion. Y, 10; Lactaiit, Div. Instii 1^, 2; passim. Do Falsa Bap. lib. 
lII, e.I,§10,sqq.; Clora. Alex. Btrom. I, p. 278. SOB; Vil, p. 755. 
Basilius adv. Euiiomium, I ; Chrysostom! Homilia in Matthiciim, 

» Clem Alex. Strom. L p. 288; Lactant. Div. Inst. VI i; Augttstlm 
de Doctr, Christ. II, 11, SO. 

® Cf. the work of Staodlin, referred to in § 185 (note). 

* t SopvMAiN, Platonism unveiled, or an Essny coneeraing the Pla- 
tonic XSyog, Oohgnet 1700, 8vo. Translated into German, wiii a 
Preface and Bemarks by J. Fe. Lojfotb, second edition, ZiLUdmm and 
Freystadi^ 1702, 8vo. 

t Baltus, Defence of the Fathers against the Charge of Plitoism, 
FanSf 1711, 4 to. 

J. Lahb. Moshsim, Comment d© thrbata per reeentlojwt iPkionibof 
Beclosia. 'In Dij^ Hist leeL tom. I, p. 85. 
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revealed Himself to the philosophers of antiquity.' Clement 
of Alexandria* enlarged on the same idea, and'professod to 
consider Pagan phttosophy a.s an introduction to Chris- 
tianity {TpoTTaiBeia rod r^vu3ffiKod), To these may be added 
AthemgoTos* of Athens, and Tatianm the Syrian,® the 
Ajjolo^sts, nrho both discovered, as they thought, many 
points of resemblance between the Christian religion and 
Platonism. Origen^ the disciple of Clement and the ad- 
versary of Celsus, pronounced, with his master, that happi- 
ness consists in the intuition (Oeupia) of the Divinity; 
and drew a distinction between the popular acceptation of 
Ecligion, and the same when thus explained by the learned,* 
— (on which account ho came to be considered by some as 
the first who hinted at the philosophy of Christianity).® ^ To 
tlie same class also belonged Sgnesius of Cyrene,’ a pupil of 
llypatia, who flourished about 410, and died in 431, bishop 
of Ptolemais, and who succeeded very imperfectly in dove- 

t JT, A. CnAarBR, On the Influence of the Alexandrian School on the 
Progress of tho Christian Kcligion, (in his continuation of Bossuct, II, 
208.) 

Cam. Auo. Theoph. Kieii, Exorcitationcs do Doctorlbus veteris Ecclo- 
sift] culpa corruptiu per Iflatonicus scntontias Thcalogite liborandis, Li2)8» 
1703, sqq. 4to. comment. I— XIV. 

Henii. ITiCJ. Cijausen, Apologctte Eccl, Christiatwo Anto-Thoodosianl 
Platouis ejusque Philosopliiic arbitri, llafti, 1817. 

» Jurttin Martyr was born of heathen parentj?, at Elavla Ucapolls in 
FalcHtino, A J>. 80 ; died a Christian 105. Apol* II, p. 83. 

* B^ukk, i)c (luosl Clemontis, ot do vcstigiisnooplaton. philosophla) 
in oft ohviiH, 1831 

Byleut, Clemons als Plulosoph^nnd Dichter, 1832. 

* I have not thought it ncccHsary to ad<l the works, and editions of 
the works, of tho Fathers, m they only incidentally belong to the subjeot 
of this Manual.— Ku. 

» Both he and Athenagoras wore originally hcathotts, and both flou- 
rished about 170 A, D. 

* Of Alexandria, born 185, died 258. 

BouuxTZsa, Origonos Ubor die Grundlohren der Glaubonswissonschafl, 
1835. 

UnnKPRNNrsro, Origencs Lobon und Lohre, 1841 n 1840, 2 Abth. 

THonAHiiJH, OrigeneH, 1837. * Htpi lib. 1, 1. 

y Itpi § 3. 230, « Flourished about 450, 

De Syucsio philosopho, commen^tus cst Kx»auseNi 1831. 
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tailing bis old Platonism mth bis new Cliristianitv ; 
of G-aza,^ and even, in some respects, St. A%gtistin\% 233). 

In this manner the Church gradually became reconciled 
to philosophy, especially after the discussions with Ananism 
had taught them the necessity for a more subtle logic. 
Nemesms^ bishop of Emesa, in his Essay on Man, fo]lowc*d 
Aristotle (§ 281), and BoetUiis the Roman translated and 
commented on several of his works on Logic (§ 285). 

228. Philosophy^ was at first employed as an auxiliary to 
the Christian lieligion to assist in winning over the more 
cultivated of the Greeks to whom it was addressed ; sabst*- 
quently it was turned to the refutation of herosicH; anti 
lastly applied to the elucidation and distinct statcnumt of 
the doctrines of tlie Church. Through all thoHO siicccssivt* 
gradations the relations of Religion and Philosophy i*oii- 
tinned always the same : the former being looked upon as 
the sole source of knowledge, the most exalied and the onlv 
true philosophy ; the lafcter being regarded as merely a hand- 
maid to the former, and a science aliogether earthly 
Qmudam.y Logic was exclusively devoted to polemics. 

220. The prevailing system therefore of the Fathers h a 
SnpcrnatiiraJism more or less blended with Ratioiiarmnu 
The former daily acquired additional predominance in ctni- 
sequence of the perpetual disputes with tho hertdhjs, wia# 
Y/ere iuclined to place Reason side by side witli Reweiatif^n ; 
and in cunsequence also of the resolution of some Christian 
teachers to preserve the unity and purity of tluj fait!’. 
Kiwelatiuu came to bo regarded not only as ihfj source of all 
Christian belief, hut as the fomituin also of all kuowlcdgi*, 
speculative and practical. As a ruh^ for iiiHirncl Itui, they 
established a formulary of belief (rer/nla Jidni)^ whi<*h %\m 
founded equally on WTiiten rev(?laifon, and on irailiiiofj 
orally transmitted. They did even more than IIuh: faitfi 

‘ Flourished about 487 • boo § 219. 

Botssonabih, Ajneas et 2Iacharias I)o immortalitaio Anlmai, 1882* 

2 Flourished about 880. 

3 Tortull. Be PreDscripf. Ilmret., c. 7 Tjactant. Blv. Intilt, 1, 1 1 \\ 
1 ; in, 1. Bidvianus, Do Qutmmat, l)oi Prajfat. Bu«eb. Pnwp, Kvautc* 
IV, 22, Baniwenl Bialocfcico, c. 1, sqq. Bidymus ia Bamasceiirtlbi- 
rallelis, p. 085. 
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itself, and the virtuous resolution of loving G-od and your 
neighbour, were also represented, according to this view, as 
an eifect of divine grace ; for the human mind, since the fall 
of man, has been rendered incapable of knowing truth by 
itself, and of rising to virtue (Passivity of Eeason). 

Ohemiation. The inquiries and conclusions of the Fathers in the 
discussion of the particular objects of Christianity (for they meddled 
less with the fundamental principles) doubtless belongs to the Histoiy 
of Religion, on account of the peculiar Supematuralist point of view, 
and its connection with various articles of the Christian creed. Never- 
theless, a review of the philosophical matter which was involved, and 
a sketch of the system of Augustin, appear necessary for the elucidation 
of the opinions of following ages. (See Mukscueb, Hand, dor ChristL 
Dogmengesch. 1 and II parts.) 

§ 230. 

Chr. Fried. Roslbr, Philosophia vetcris Bcclcsioe de Deo, TnUnff. 
X782, 4to. Idem : Progr. Philosophitie vctcris Euclcbise de Spiritu et 
de Mundo, ibid. 1785, 4 to. 

Alb. Chr. Roth, (pices. Jo. Ben. Carpzov), Trinitas Platonics, 
Lim- 1693, 4to. 

Jo. WxLH. Jani, Biss, (props. J. G. Neumann), Trinitas Platonismi 
ver^ot faUt snspocta, VU&b, 1708, 4 to. 

See also the work of SouvEium, § 227 (note). 

The Deity, and the rcUiiion. iu which the world and 
mankind stand to God, arc the principal subjt»cta of the 
speculations of the PatlujrH 5 and in thoHO wo may observe 
an evident effort to erect a rational conviction. 

The Ddty, There arc three ways in which God may 
be known: by His image; from external nature; and by 
immediate revelation. find dilFerout proofs of the 

existence of a God drawn from mixed Physics and Theology, 
from Cosmology^ and Ontology,* noticed by the Pathers; 
though in general they treat Ii rather as a matter of faith 
than knowledge, and appear to have considered the idea of 
a Divinity as innate, because universal, God is One, 
Invisible, raised in perfection above eveiy being, immea^ 
siirablc and unsearchable. Clemens says, We cannot so 

* Greo. Na 2 l Orat. XXXIV, 0pp. ed. Cofon. 1680, tom. 1, p, 559. 
JoH. Bamasoenus, Bo Fide Orthod., lib. I, 8. 

« August. Be Libero Arbiiio, 11, 5-15. See also Uh Vlil, 8 ; Bo 
Geaesl ad litt., lib. VIII, cap, 14. 
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mucH discover what Grod is as what He is not/’* Some of 
the fathers assiimed mystical intuitions of Grod.* The 
greater part of them at first represented the Deitj as asso- 
ciated with Space and Time, like a corporeal being ;® but 
gradually they corrected these notions, and reduced them to 
those of Immateriality, or at least assigned Him infinite 
extension/ St. Clement expressly admits the Immateriality 
of Q-od. Their reflections were more profound than those 
of the Heathen philosophers respecting the attributes of the 
Deity, ^ but were not altogether free from the charge of 
inconsistency. The doctrine of the Trinity,® in particular, 
engaged their attention as a revealed dogma. Nevertheless 
Origen (against Celsus), St. Clement (Strom. V), and espe- 
cially St. Augustin, laboured to give it a rational basis. 

231. delation of God to the World. The Eatliers, in 
opposition to the Manicheans and Grnostics, maintained the 
Scriptural doctrine of the Creation of the world by the will 
of Grod, and its formation out of non-existence. On this a 
question was moved: Did the Creation take place within 
the limits of Time? (which St. Athanasius,® Methodius, 
and St. Augustin affirmed); or from all Eternity? (as 
thought Clement of Alexandria and Origen) / and to wffiat 
end was it created ? 

The Eathers admit a genci^al and particular Providence 
assert the maintenance and government of the world by 
the ministry of angels f or, sonio of them, %vUhout their 
ministxy/® They opposed the fatalism of the astrologcTB 
and Stoics, “ in order to maintain th<^ doctrine of Fri‘is-\vill, 
and sometimes pushed their speculations on this head 

i Orig. Adv. Cels. I, § 23, p. 840. Athonag. Log. pro Chr. p 282- 
285. Justin. Dial e, Tvyph, p. 10. Thoophyl Ad Autolye* lib* I, 
p. 889, Damns. Do Fi<l Orth. 1, 4. 01cm, Htrom. V, p, C89* 

» Dionys. Areop, Lp. 5 ; cfc Do Mystieft Tlieol, e. 4, 

» I?isiiTULU Adv. Prax. c. 7. Aiwob. A<lv. (jfoiit, Ub. L p. 17# 

® AuaustPiN. De IHv. Q, XX, JHlp, 57. 

® Baub, Dio Droioiingkcit’H Lehro, in Rcincr goschichtllchen Bat- 
wickelung* 1841-43. 8 voIh. Svo, 

® HbELBB, Athanasius dor Orosse, und die Kirohe seiner Beit, ^827* 

^ in, 

® Laotant. De Ir4 Del, o. 30* Ksmksius, Be Nat. Horn. e. 42, 44 
® Just. Martyr, Athonagoras, Terttlllan, Augustin, John ef Biy«i»souii 
rnumim, Ub* 1* Nbhm* 68. 84* AowssiE^BeOiv. Bel,?, ,2, 
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farther than, it is probable, they themselves intended.* 
They endeavoured to reconcile the doctrine of the omnis- 
cience of Q-od with that of the free-agency of man;* and 
entered largely into the discussion of the origin of physical 
and moral JEvU. Most of them taught that it was unavoid- 
able,® and maintained that it took place neither with nor in 
opposition to the will of Grod, in other words, that it was 
simply permitted by Him They attributed it in part to 
hninaii agency, in pare to the influence of evil Spirits.® 
They asserted the existence of spiritual beings endowed 
with a subtile essence,® who minister to the Deity in the 
go\ eminent of the w^orld. On the origin of evil spirits are 
found some superstitious and extravagant notions in the 
writings of Dionysius the Areopagite,® and Pscllus.* 

AntJiropolofjf}/. Is man composed of two or of three 
essential elements, Body, Soul, and Spirit ? — as Justin and 
all tho Fathers his immediate successors (all of wdiom in- 
clined to Neoplatonism) asserted. The human soul was at 
first thought material ; subsequently, however, it was pro- 
iioiniced immaterial and spiritual by the Platonist Fathers ; 
US also by Nemesins ana St. Augustin.® As to the origin 
of sfuils, they wore conceived to be created, by some, nn- 
im‘tliately, by otlnirs, mediately (Perpotiuil creation, or 
pri'-existenee* of souls). Ihe. immortality of the soul w'as 
thought by some (St. Augustin) to be inseparable from its 
essence, by others (Justin, Aruohius), a ]>eciiUar gift of 
(Jed, either bestowed on all, or spocially on the eleefc, 

§ 232 . 

1 BATWiEYnAO, Treatirto on tho ^foniUty of tho Fathora of tho 
C\nm\ Amtmlam, 17**18, 4 to. (Prmcli). Rco also his Introduction 
to his translation of tlio Natural Law of Fufendorf. 


> N«mr«. Hh. 1, 0. S8. * Augustin, lib. 1. 

® Laotantius, Div. InstlLlT, 8. 12; V.7, 

* Of the Devil. 'TbetulIi., August. Hoe § 2S2. 

* Oiiio. rtpy. I, 6. Jo. Damaso. Do Orth. Fid, TI, 8* 

« Do lUorarchi& Coelcstl. ? Do Dpsraonibus, 

® August. Do Quantitate Animm. c. 1 ; ot^al. Claudiamus Mawbb* 
TTNUR, a presbyter of Vionno In Gmil, composed, about 470, a troatiae, 
De ^tatu Anixnto, libb. lU; od. V Mohjsllanus, Bos, 1520, 4to. and 
•ubsoquently Oas. Bakth, C^/gn, IW, 8vo» 
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t Ceillikr, Defence of the Ethics of the Fathers of the Church, 
Paris, 1718, 4to. 

t [Baltus], Opinions of the Fathers on the Ethics of the Heathen 
Philosophers, Strasb. 1739, 4to. (French). 

t J. J). Michaelis, Morals, part ii, Qotting. 1792, $vo 

Cab, Fbed. Staudlin, Progr. cle 3*atrum Ecclesite Doctrina Moral! , 
Coiting, 1796. t The same : History of Christian Morals, ib d. 
1799, 8vo. 

t Essay towards a History of Christian Morals, Ascetism, and 
Mysticism, with a review of all the works on these subjects, vol, i, 
Dortmund, 1798, 8vo. 

EtldcB, or the relation of Man to God, The Ethics of 
the Fathers of the Church are deficient in systematic 
character ; but in detail they are of uncompromising strict- 
ness, and tend to elevate man above the dominion of the 
senses. Their fundamental principle is the will of God, 
either subjectively or objectively, and, on the part of man, 
obedience to that will. The means of becoming acquainted 
with it are the fcJcriptiires and lieason; the latter sub- 
ordinate to the former. According to some, God requires 
the fuliilmcnt of Ilis will in virtue of llis almighty power 
according^ to others, with a view to the eternal W'elfare and 
felicity of man.® According to a third theory, God is at 
the same time the Bovereign legislator and the Supreme 
Good and End of all reaHonablo beings. To be imitiid to 
IRm Is the height of happinesH.® To this was apptmeh'd 
tlu^ doctrine of Duty and Uonformity to Ilis will, or Virtue. 
Siiuvrlty, disinien^sted love of our neighbour, piitit*ne<», 
and chastity, arc virtues pre-(miinont1y commeruhjd by tlicj 
FatIuTS; the three last especially being enforced with 
peculiar strictness. Frcii-wilpis admiittal by the Fathers 
us the suhj(‘ctivQ condiijon (»f tluj tnoml act, but it was suc- 
cessively limitcfd and almost aimulkul, by a more consistent 
developirnnit of the Hupcrnatumlist sysienn, by tlu^ dogmas 
of the Fall of man, oi* lien*ditary Depravity, of Grace, and 
Predestination,* Finally, this morality btaug directed to the 
object of a negative ho'iiiu^ss, or purification from aU sin, 

* Dc Ptenlfcaf la, c. 4. 

® Lacjtant. Institufc. t>ivin. liti. 111, o, li, gqq 

* Auatwm. Do LUmro Arbltrm, !, U; II 31^ 

Back, Dio Lobro dor Yora*hiilztg in soiaor fftic}MobtE«ha» Eat* 
vickoluag, Tubingen, 1838, 
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TOs transformed into a sanctifying praxis and a pure ascetic 
Mysticism. 

§ 233. 

Aagustini Oonfessiones, etc. 0pp. tom. 1. 

PosBiMi Vita Augustini, ed. Jo Somnas, Home, 1781, 8vo. In tlie 
Acta Sanctorum, tom. V, p. 213, sqq., and in the Benedictine edition 
of the Works of Augustine, Pam, 1677-1700, 11 vol. foL. 1700-8, 
12vol.fol. 

Bindbmanbt, Per heilige Augustin, 1844. 

WiGGBES, Versuch einor pragmatischen Darstellung des Augusti- 
nismus und Pclagianismus, 1821 und 1883, 2 Theile. 

St Augustin^ “was one of the greatest luminaries of the 
Latin church. After having studied the Scholastic philo- 
sophy, and become an ardent disciple of the Manicheans, 
he was converted to the orthodox faith by the powerful 
eloquence of St. Ambrose, at Milan (A.D. 387), and sub- 
sequently (A.D. 405) was appointed bishop of Hippo, and 
distinguished himsen as a zealous preacher, a champion 
against heresy, and a copious writer. He employed his 
philosophical acquirements, and his great and versatile 
powers, in reducing to the form of a system the doctrines 
of Christianity ; and ultiinat<'ly produced a theory by which 
it was associated with much *oi Platonism. According to 
him, God, the most perfect and exalted of essences, exists of 
necessity (§ 230) : He is the Creator of the world (§ 231) ; 
Eternal Truth and the Eternal Law of Eight; of which 
man has certain innate ideas in his reason, by means of an 
intuitive perception of the suporsensuous.* God is the 
supreme good of tho Spiritual world, to w^hom wo labour to 
reunite ourselves.* lie has "called all reasonable beings to 
the enjoyment of happiness through the practice of virtue; 
and to that end has endowed them with reason and free- 
will (§ 232). The use of this free-will is committed to the 
option of the agent, who, according to his omplovmont ol 
it, approaches to or withdraws himself from God, and 
renders himself more worthy, or more unworthy, of feUcity. 
Moral evil is negative, and has not any jposUivo cause. Evil 

^ toolius Aagustlaa^ bom at Tagaateln Africa, A.D* 854 x 
died 480. . 

® Be Quantlt. An, c. 20. 

* Be Civit* Dei, X, 8. Do Vora Beligioao, c. 55# 
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inon are necessary to complete the sum of the TJ’mveri§55s 
which is perfect ; and which would not be perfect without 
them, inasmuch as it supposes the existence of all possible 
classes of beings, in all possible degrees.^ Such w^as the 
system of Augustin respecting the Divine Government. 
In his latter years he rejected this for another : that man, 
since the fall, has lost immortality and free-will, so far as 
the doing of good is concerned, but not as affects the 
commission of evil; from w'hich principle he deduced the 
doctrine of Absolute Predestination and Irresistible Grace.* 
He was led to this system by a literal adherence to some 
expressions of Scripture to which he had occasion to refer 
in his dispute with Pelagias, a British monk; who, with 
his friend Coelestius, came out of Ireland into Africa, and 
asserted the free-will of man to do good.* St. Augustin 
likewise originated several new view’s respecting the soul 
and its faculties, a, g. respecting the inner and outer senses, 
and the five degrees of IntoUcctual Powder, which have been 
often revived.* 

234. The latter supernaturalist system of Si. Augustin’s 
became the pivot of dogmatical science in the West, owing 
to the weight attaching to his name. Tho custom of depre- 
ciating reason, and the attempt to iticlost^ the liberty of 
thought and action within certain limits, which are thexm- 
avoidable consequences of Supernaturalism,* wc?ro promoted 
by the destruction of tho lioman Empire, tho mroad of 
barbarians, and the loss of ancient civilisation, at the same 
timo^ that all these things concurred, in their turn, in 
riveting an eeciosiastical despotism on tho minds of men* 


» m Litoro Arbitrio, X, 14 ; II, 1. U, 20 ; III, 9 ; lib. S, Qa. 4L 
8 De Civ. Dei, XIV, 10; XV, 21; XXI, 12; XXII, SO. 
ISfaptiis ot ConcupiHccntiit, II, 34; De Natura efe Gratis ; De G^tii 
Pelapii ; contra (iuus ISpp. Pek^^ianoram ; contra Julknam de C«^ 
rnptione ot Oratk ; Do Gratia* et Liboro ArMtrio ; De Prasdestiimtloiie 
Sanctorum, 


8 t Phii». Maeheineioke, Dialogues on tho Opinions of 
with respect to Free-will and Divino Grace, BerL 1321, 8va. 

t G. F. WioGEas, towards an nistorical Statement 
tinianism and Pekgianism, ck., BerL 1821, Svo. 

** De Quantit. An. n. 70, sqq. - 

* This censure of SupernaturalTsm betmya ^le partial spJffi of 
the Kantian and all other Hationalisms.— 
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Under sticli circumstances, the writings of the Fathers 
were beneficial to philosophy also, as preserving some 
vestiges of ancient discussions. This was especiaUy true 
of the works of Augustin, and applies to the treatises on 
Lo^ic, falsely imputed to him;* and which were recommended 
during the middle ages by the stamp of his name. 

Boethius^ Cassiodorus, and other JEclecitcs, 

235. Besides the dry abstract of what wore called tlie 
seven liberal arts, by Marcianm Capella^ we remark among 
the works which served as text-books to the ages following, 
and took a rank intermediato between the ancient and mo- 
dem philosophies, the works of two Patricians of the king- 
dom of the Ostrogoths, Boethius and Cassiodorus, the last 
champions of classical literature in the West. Both wore 
Eclectics, and endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of 
Plato and Aristotle. Boetliiu^ lived at the court of the 
Gothic Icing Thcodorie, who caused lum to he bobeaded 
under a false suspicion of high treason.* By him principally 
was preserved in the West some faint knowlocige of the 
system of Aristotle. Ho translated some treatises of that 
philoHophor on Logic, and wrote a commentary on tlie trans* 
tation of the Tmgogc of Porphyry by Victorfnm, which was 
looked u])OU as a'preparation for the study of A ristotle. He 
also comjiosed, in his prison at Pavia, his treatise J)e Conso^ 
latione B/dlosoidtlee^ wldch became a gr(*at favourite with 
following ages. 11 is contemporary Gandodortio,^ also pre- 

* Principia Pialcctira et Dcccm Catcgoriio, vol. T, edit. Benod. 

* Marcianutt MiuiouH Felix CJupplla, flourished about 474, His work 
entitled Satyricon has been frequently printed (see Fabbio. Bibl. l^at. 
tom. J, p. 6381, and lastly by J, A. Qoez, Norimh, 1794, 8vo, 

® Anicius Maiilinn Torqiiatus Severinus Boethius, born A.P. 470. 

Baub, Pc Bocthio, 1843. 

t Qbbvaisbi, History of Boethius tlie Roman senator, Parh^ 1710. 

His works: BmiL 1670, fol; Po Consolationo, published by 
Pertuis, hngtL Pat 1671, 8vo, IJpa, 1763, 8vo. Ed. c& Vltam 
Auctoris ad^iecit Jo. Throd, Bj, Hblfbbout, IIo/, 1797, 8vo. 

* Between 624 A.T). and 626. 

* Magnus Aurelius Caasiodorus, bom at Squillacci about 480; died 
in a convcttt, 676 

t Fb. P. i>k Saintb-Mabthb, f/ife of Casslodonis, Paris, 1696, 
X2md! Buat, hifo of Cnssiodorus ; among the Pissort. of the Aoad, of 
Boiences of Bavaria, vol. 1, s. 79. 
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served, especially in his work De Sejytem DhciiAlms, some 
relics of Grecian philosophy , and ciJcoura«;('d the monks to 
transcribe the ancient MSS. In Spain, under the doraiiiiou 
of the Visigoths, Isidorus, archbishop of Seville {Htspahuam), 
rendered a real service to learning by the composition of his 
useful book of reference.^ In England and Ireland science 
survived longer than elsewhere. Bede^ the Anglo-Saxon, 
surnamed the Vmemhle^ enjoyed there a great celebrity; 
and, assisted by the works above mentioned, composed ihs 
Abstracts, of which some time afterwards, Alcuiii availed 
himself. (See § 215, sqq). 

236. In the East the pretended works (of a mystical cha- 
racter) of Dionysius the Areopagite,* believed to be the 
contemporary of our Lord and his Apostles, and first bishop 
of Athens, acquired considerable celebrity, and in the middle 
ages proved a rich mine to the Mystics (§ 229, 230, and 
246). They embraced a sort of adaptation of the doctrine 
of Emanation and of Platonism in general to Christianity ? 
and are generally supposed to belong to tho third or fourth 
century, though some, as Dallsous, refer them to tho sixtfi.* 
It is tapue that literature in general still survived in tlx* 
Grecian Empire, but mthout spirit or originality. It ow<*d 
- its existence to the aristocratic constitution which still sub- 

Cassioclori Opera Omnia op. et stud, (lAnurir, lloUmutfj, 10?9, 
2 volR. fol.; et Venei, 1729. i Died A.I>. m. 

Iflidori Ilispalensis Originum sou Ktymologiarum libri XX. A f*f/^ 
Vind 1472, fol.,c. not. Jao. OoTHOFttiSDi in Auctorib. Diit, p. 811 ; 
and in tho edition of his Opp, ed. Jao. Du Dhruu/, Pam, KJOl fol. 
col. 1617. « 15om 673 ; died 735, 

Bedee Opera Omnia, tom. I, III, jPam, 1621 et U44 ; Cohn* 1612 
and 1688, 8 vols. fol. 

* Be Oflolosti Hierarchic, do Divinis TSTominibus, do EcelcHia«tic8 
Hiorarchift, do Mystica Thcologia. Dionys, Arcop. Opp. Or. Bu», 
1689? Tea. 1668; Paris. 1662, 8vo.; Ur. ct Uu Paris* 1616, fob* 
Antmrp, 1684, 2 vols. fol; and with Dissertations on tho Author, 
Paris, 1644, 2 vols. fol. 

* 'The most recent inquiries on this subject are those of Jo. Oa, 
VrPAn. BNraxLHABDT, Biss, do Biunysio Areopngita Plotinisante, pm* 
missis Obsorvationibus de Historia OPhcologim Mystioee rite tmotiim, 
g I et II, JShrl* 1820, 8vo.* L, Frid. Otto BAuaiGABTaH-Ososiui^ Frogr. 
de Bionysio Areops^ta, Jen. 1828, 4to. 

HsnBVBBiOB, Die Ohristliche Mysfth;, <n ihrer BniwioMung uni in 
ihreu Benkmalen^ 1842^ 2 Baade, 
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s^sted in the Greek Church (differing in this respect from 
the Latin, which fell under the dominion of Papacy) and to 
the degree of attention still bestowed on the Greek philo- 
sophers. In the sixth century, John Stohcsm^ who was in- 
clined to the doctrines of Neoplatonism (§ 222); and subse- 
quently, in the ninth, the patriarch Fhotius,^ formed valuable 
collections of extracts from different ancient authors, Aris- 
totle also was better appreciated in this part of the empire, 
James of JJdessa, the Monophysite, caused the dialectic trea- 
tises to be translated into Syriac. Joh7t of Alexandria^ sur- 
named FJdloponm^ (an Eclectic), distinguished himself by 
his Greek Commentaries on Aristotle ; from whom, never- 
theless,' he differed on the question of the eternity of the 
world ; and after him John of Damascus,^ not only gave to 
the Bast for the first time a system of Theology {% 230, 
231) ; hut by his works^ continued to direct public attention 
to the study of the Aristotelian philosophy, which was not 
extinguished till the downfall of the Orcefi: Empire (§ 283)* 

1 Born A.D. 858, died 891. 

MvpwfiifiXiovj ed. HoJSSCiiEL, A'ug. Viml 1601# 

2 Died about 608, 

Tebohsei., IJebcr Johannes PhiloponoB. In den Stndlen and 
Kritiken von AmuAm unci Umbueit, 1836. 

His Commentaries— ‘Or the Analytics (First and Bceond), On the 
Physics, Metaphysics, Do Anima, and other works of Aristotle, ap- 
peared, for the most part, at Venice, in the sixteonlh centiiry. 

s Died about 764; also known by tho name of (Jhrywr rheas, 

* ''BK;6f<r/c r» 7 c 6p9oM^tjg inricnuic * — Opera ed. Lb Quieb, Parlsf# 
1712, 2 vols. foL 
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PAET THE SECOND. 

SECOND PERIOD. 


IIISTOBT OP THE PHILOSOPHT OP THE 
MIDDLE AGES, 

OB, TUB SCJCOLASTIO SYSTEM; MOM THE COMMEKCJBMEKT 
OP THE JSriOTH TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTHBY. 

Atiempis of the Meaeon towards the ouUimtion of Sdenm^ 
mder the influence of a% eMmneom prmciph and pmitm 
laws. 


ITutori/ of the PUkmphf of the MUdh Affes and of the 
t^akoolmen. {JProni 800 to the Fiftemtfi Century,} 

237. The spirit of pliilosophioal curiosity which had pos- 
sessed so much influence tiiroughout the precf'ding pc»ricKl, 
dwindled to a very slender thr(*ii<l, and mffiHuu'cd in a veiy 
inferior iegmi the public mind during the days uf barlairisni 
and i^nomnets on which we are about to <uiter. At the 
same time a new Hystem and n<jw Method were contained 
in embrvo in the precious remftiiiB of old philosophy, and 
acquired the * 2 anie of the Saholmtie^ because it was priri- 
cmally fdS*mcd in the Hchools founded siiua^ the time of 
Oharfemagne.* That grout monarch, so astonishingly suparior 
to the age in which he lived, vaiy properly began the work 

» Bee the Work of hAvmt, 8 245 ; mi M. UNom Be Socletate 
liltemria e Cerolo M. 1752, 4t0. 

It mmt not be forgotten, however, that laoh itadlof were ealiliwlei 
%% a still earlier period la Uroei Brliela. Bee McasAV, Be 
llqae Hibemie meealo t sexto lade ad deeimum liteny*. doinldibi M 
tlitr Kof. €ommmk Boe. Boa tom. H, part H, p. ?2. * 

* 3f 
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of cmlization by establisbing clomeniaiy scbools for the 
clergy, where were taught, in the jejune f»kctehc‘» of MareU 
mm Capellu^ Casdodonis^ and JBeke, the si'ven libmtl arts, 
or, as they were termed by Boethius, the Triduni and Qtta-‘ 
drivimn. Claiiieinagne founded hkewdae an Academy at- ' 
tached to his court, as t\c11 as a school for tlio instruction of 
those destined for public affairs ; and for the iniproveineiifc 
of the latter he invited, principally from Ein^land, several 
men of eminent nu‘rit. (See Alenin^ § 2d5). Jlis sum'sHors 
also encouraged tlie establish nient and maintenance of schools 
for the clergy, in the convents and ej)iscupal st‘es, 

2;18. In. these schools, and still more in tlu'. universities 
which were subsequently Ibrincd, especially in that of Paris, 
the model of all the rest, a degree of zeal for seiiMice, as 
considerable as could be expected frmn the intoi nintioii, posi- 
tion, and circumstances of the eeidtnsiaslicH for whom those 
flominarics had been principally desigiu*d, giwinally unfolded 
itself. An alliance was now ftiruied ladAveen faith in the 
ol>je(*tive valui* of revealed tnitlis, out of ^\hieh the dogmas 
of iho church had gradually arisen anil had been carefully 
preserved by its hierarchy, and the <Iaily iuercasing desire of 
penetrating to ihu ]>rin(aples ihcmHtdvt'H, or to the objective 
certitude of these truths. The means emjdoyed wore Logic 
and Me^physics, or Dialeelits, This \\uh the origin of the 
scholastae pnilosophy, whieh was engaged in the ajiplica- ^ 
tion of Bialeeiics to Th<>ology (such as it was estaMshed 
by St. Augustin), and an inititmU* assoeiuiion of these two 
sciences. 

2119. The human miiid tium endeavoured at once, without 
any substantial knov\ ledge or previous discipline, to grmmle 
with the greatost of all qiu^Hthms, the Natirc of the fiivi- 
ttity 5 and by a eourst? llui rcviTse of that pursued by Ore* 
eian philosophy, beginning uith this great prineipb, sought 
in its descent to embrace the eirelo of ail a(!i^utredlciioWie<%6, 
The impulse was given by Thetdogy j which always conti- 
nued to be the pnncipal moving power as well as object* 

At first nothing more was designed than the eonfirmation of 
certain isolated doctrines by4rie authority of an appeal to 
B(*asou as well as Bovolation; aubsequenily men were dc« 
fiirous of binding togetljior into a sort of aysteiaiy the leindta^ 
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of these reasonings ; in the end it Tvas their endeavour to 
consolidate, confirm, and define, by means of a closer deter- 
mination and combination of conceptions, the sphere of 
knowledge which by such means they had extend<,*d, 

240. Eeveltition had already supplied the highest results 
of such inquiries as regards the matter and contents. All 
that remained to be sought was the ibrm of Eatioiial Seienco 
and the clearness and certainty of 'KnoA\l<*dge, Ail Hint 
could be obtained by investigation had been already defined, 
and all deviation was strictly forbidden by the Church; nor 
were the moans cinployt'd— Dialectics — less absolutely fixed 
by usage. The circle of menial activity was consequentiy 
confined; and a spirit of minute subtilty began to prevail, 
more especially in estiibliahments (*ut off Vrom large commu^ 
nication with* the gr(*at \vorid, which inmificd the inquiBi- 
tivencHS of the human mind by the discussion of puerile 
formularies. In opnositiou to Diahudics arose Mysticism, 
which tried to (‘siuulish the clainm of Sentiinent. 


241. Dlal(‘cti<is themselves wertJ a mere loglcol skeleton 

after tlio jnmiuor of BoetliiiiH and CassidoruH; and more 
reconlly, in eonformlty to the sketch of Beclo (§ 2JW), 
which was adopted as his model by Aleuiu; uiul finally, 
after the systi'in aitrihuted to Hi, Augustin, (§ it 

became iiuteed soin(‘whiit more enlargetl after they had ac- 
quired from tlu» Arabs some slight ucquaintnnee with the 
Aristotelmii philosophy, by means of rutfe translalions from 
tho Arabic and (Ireek. tn split* of the opposition it. at first 
encountered, and tho imputation of hert»Hy, this plulosophy 
became daily more prevalent,* and ultimately of univenml 
iafluencq, in coiiHoqueiU'e of bi'ing allied to 'fheology. 

242. It is not iiossihlo to define with aceuraey the dura- 

tion of tho omnire of seliolastic philosophy. It began in the 
ninth century,^ and has in siune degnuj survived to our own 
days; but tho revival of eliiHsieul liiemturo and the Before 
mation deprived it for over of tliat utdimited authority which 
it possessed before. ^ 

* The origin of Seholastio philosophy is often rofsmd to the 
of Boflceilin, about tho end of the olevonth eentoiy; or Mly ^ss 
f ledomsim does), to the commencomonie of the thirteen^* 

»a 
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243. Four coochs may bo defined in the hifitory of this 
philftMophy, dedueihle from tbe hwtory of the queHtion con- 
feniiiig tlio Sfialifv of ConeepHonH; and tJie rektiona of 
Phikmophy to Theolofjy. First }}rriotl, down to iho eleventh 
century:— A blind ItsaUmn^^ with seattered attempts to 
apply the elements of Philosophy to Theology, ^cond 
pmod, from Roscellin to Alexanthr of Hairs or Almus^ at 
the eomineneoment of the thirleentli c<*ntuiy. The first 
appearanee of Noiniimlism and of a more liberal system of 
inquiry, quitWy repressi‘d bv the eeelesiastical authorities, 
whiclM'HtubUshed tlu* triumpn of Itealism. An alliance was 
br.mglii about between philosophy ami theology in generala. 
Third period y From Alrjcrtnder and Albert y stiritaincd the? 
<ln‘at, t(» Oemm: thirteenth and fourtet^nth centuries. 
During this p('riod, li<‘alisin had exclusive dominion: the 
sssicjn of instruction adopt cmI by tlu» Church \vtt» eon* 
fc{>lidat<*d by th<* introduction oi* the Arabic- Aristotelian 
Hysteiii ; and philosophy lieemia* still fm»n» closely connected 
with theology. Tlu* age of AV. Timms Ar/uinas ami Hrofus, 
FoUiilt periody From Ovenm to flu* slxtci»iith century. A 
continued ixuitcst between Notiiiuniisin amt Realism, where* 
ill th«‘ former obt«im*d some partial suceesscfs. Philosophy 
was gradually detaclic*d friun Theology, tlirough the renewal 
of their old debattvs. Some other alfeuipts to introduce 
reforms in the systems of Imth appear im subortHaato 
phrnnmenn. 

Ohtnmtmn, Thrro lUflVrrni rrlafioaM nnh*.lht(jtl ktwcon PhllfMophy 
and 'fhooiogy during Ihcsu pcrlmis: Sst. Phiitmophy wits ronsidoitid 
snhurdinain : as tho Am Ufa ThrUtttfis^ Cndly, H wm jumo- 
ciatod with iho istUir m a foutnig of equality f Snuy. Tii«y warn 
mutuftlly Noimmted and divort'cid. ^ 

« 

24»l. In examining the phslomiphy of these ages we ougbti 
(making duo ailowanco for the eircMfiiHiitneen of the timoii 
and not appreciating w*hat wm efleeted tlu*n liy what might 
bo achieved now), to allow' at! their merit to stitH*rior iniuda 
without laying to their charge tbe faults of tnoir ago and 
tbeir contcm^rarien : amt to s!)ow mirselvoi uenaibb to tbe 
good as well ns to the evil of the Hcbolaatic system. Among 

* Hoiiiism minpoKos our I'deot to lutve a rsed mmm: Homlmlfani 
wo oottfniry.— Kn. 
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its good resTilts wore a dialectic use ^ tlte tTnderstauding, , 
a great subtilty of thouglit, an extension of the domain "ol** 
Dogmatical Metaphysics, and a rare sagacity in the develop, 
nient and distinction of ontological^ notions, with individual 
efforts on the part of several men of genius, notwithstanding 
the heavy bondage in which they wore held. The ill effects 
were, the dissemination of a nlinute and puerile spirit of 
speculation, the decav of sound and practical sense, with a 
neglect of the accurate and real sciences and the sources 
whoiiee they arc to be derived, that is : — ^Experience, History, 
and the Study of Languages. To tliosc must be addi*d the 
prevalence of the dominion of authority, and prescription ; 
Dad taste ; and a rage for frivolous distinctions and subdivi- 
sions, to the neglect of the higher interests of science. Such 
were the ulterior consecpienees of these protracted habits on 
the intellectual culture and the social progn*ss of the human 
race. In conclusion, wc have to consider its further effects 
on the scientific culture and advancement of humanity. 

Oeneral Treatises on History q/ iiehoiastic PhiUmphy.* 

liUD. Txvisb, Do CaaslH Cormptarum Artium (in his Works), Bas* 
155/5, 2 vol«, folio, or od, Majansius, Valent. 1782-90* 

History of tho Decline of the Arts and Sciences, to their itevival in 
the XIV and XV Centuries; serving as an Introduction to a Litcrar)^ 
II istoty of these two (^enturicH, London. 

Cm. Koashu llistoria Unlvcrsitatis ParisienKls, etc. iVo7#» 

1666-78, 6 vols. fol. 

+ J, B. L. Cusvtifitt, History of tho University of Paris, from its 
foundation, oto. Paris, 1761, 7 vo!s. 12mo. 

LAtiNOJUs, 1)0 Oclehriorilms Scholls a Oarolo M. ittstnuratis, 
Par. 1072* Idem* Do Varia Aristt^IiM Fortuna in Acadnmla 
siensi. Pur, 1658, 4to. ; acfcsgero J.TfoNMn Diwi. do llistoria Poripa- 
tctica «t editorih de varia AristotoUs in ScholiB ProtcBtantuim Fortuna 
bchudiastna, Vitemh. 1720, Bvo. 

Ohi*h. Bindkh, Do Bch<da«ti<!a Theologia, Tub. 1614, 4to, 

Hsau. OoMfUNO, Do Antlquilatibas Academlcis DlHBcrtt. IldmH, 
1659-1678, 4to. Cum 0. A. llKtiKAWKi. mUnff. 1789, 4to. 

An. TaiUBiDOttovii De Doctorihiis Sdiola»tldH ot Corrupt* per eoi 
Divinarum et Humanarum rerum Hclontia liber slngularls, Gi§$* 1965^ 
$\o. ; ed. 11 cum Prsefat. C. A. llsn»ANNi, Jen* 1719, 4to. 

Jao. Thomasxus, Do DoctorlbuiuScholasticiB, Lip$. 1676, 4to* 

* See the ?ri»e ISmy of JooBDAiir : Hlitory of the Axtatotiilin 
Writings in the ICiddle Ages, franslated into (hmm tV JUk 

SVABBy 1881» 
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t J. A. CftANfSR, Continuation of Bos^nct, part V, tom. II, sqq, 
t SciinocKH, Rcclcsiaatical History, part XX 11— XXXIV. 

FaSKtcu Biblioth. Lai. Medioi et lufr. A^taiis. 

F. Bhuoksux Do Katur& Indole et Modn PiilltHophia) Hpliofahticxr; 
In his Hist. Philos. Orit., tom. Hi, p, 7U9, anti his Hist, dc Idcia, 
p, 1»B. 

f Tibdkmann, ?lpirit off^pe(‘u1ativc Philosopiiy, Parts IV anti V. 
t Buhi^b, Manual of the History of Philosophy, tom. V. ami VL 
+ Tkn.vemakk, History of Philosophy, tom. VI I J, K»|q. 

+ W. I4. 0. Baiion vftsr Kueiwtexn, Katiira! Thfolnuy of the RrlmoL 
man, with Hiipplomcnts on their Doctrine of Free-will, ami their 
Notion of Truth, L( IBOd, 8vt>. 

Bawu, Dor Hou:ntr tier chrwtlioht'n Philosophic und die Huupt- 
momciitn ihror Kiitwickclung. In den Tlieideiriselien 4ahrhUtdierii, 
fO. Drlttcr Artikcl : Die Hfholantiwdu* Plulosuplncs 8 IBJJ *-288, 
UiTTKU, Ocadiichtc der < Ihrisf lichen Phihwttphic. 4 Theilo dor 
Gcschichto dor PhiloHophio ; Ti-H Theil. ISH, f^.) 

Ditlsi, tmiiHlation, pul»Iihhi*<l hy Lmuhm^ 

M AUfurit, <h’.^fhit*ht(‘ tier Phihwtphie drn MiftcluUerH, tS4L (S Thell 
dcs LehrhuchH dor Gescbichte der Piiilosophie.) * 


FUWT PHinOi) OF TIIK SCHOLASTIC 
PIHLOSOWIV. 

!« Ahmilu(e> JirnUm *hini h Hw mnmtnmnmi qf(ke 
£hvt n(h 

Ahuhh 

245, Thn nttpmptrt tif pliUtwnjdiijtiii^ Uimm nt this prriodi 
worofiH'blu mid iinjicrli'cM, thtiuKh Uiry might have boon mnro 
succoHsfiil but lor tim cotiMimifii impoHca by the hiomndiy, 
Such a aiiitu of things pprmiilt^d iliu raistonco of only*a 
snitdl nutiilitrr of superior w!ia shod a doubtful tight 

ainiil tho geiirnd gloom of iguomtieo, and laifl tho foumla* 
itotiM of tho Sehohmiio sysieiiu Tito first of thosbi in the 
order of timo,i»aii tlio Hn^IiMliman Akuin or Albinm^ whom 
CharliMnngno brtiught \Mtii him from Italy to his court. 
This very hmrnod writer {for tho timtm in which ho lived) 
wroto upon tho TH&ium and Quadrimmi^ (§ 2B7), His puny 
MhtUianug Maurui miroducod his dialectics into Qormmty.* 

* Bom at York 786, died S04. ** 

^ 111 his work Do Aoptom Arilhos, Bet hix 0pp. Omaia de aovo 
•ollerU ot od. ottf, Fauitastt, SatUb* till, 2 vola. fol. 

« Bom at Menu 776 1 dM arokbiihop of that city 860. 
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Johannes Scohis Engena, 

+ Johannes Scotns Erigcna, or an Essay on the Oridn of Christian 
Philosophy, and its sacred character, by Pbdek IIjort, Copsnh, 
1823, 8vo. 

Staudenmaier, Johannes Scotua Erigena, 1 0?hcil, 1834. 

246. John Seotus, an Irishman (hence liis surname of 
Erigena), belonged to a much higher order: a man of groat 
learning, and or a philosophical and original mind ; whoso 
means of attaining to such a sujicriority we are ignorant of. 
He was invited from England to France by Charles the 
Bald, but subsequently obliged to quit the uiiier countiy ; 
being pcrsccutod as a heretic. At the imitation of Alfred 
the Great ho retired to Oxford, where he died about S8C. 

life acquaintance %\iih Latin and Greek (to which some 
assort he added the Arabic) ; his love for the philosophy of 
Aristotle iind of Plato ; his trauhlaiion (exceedingly esteemed 
throughout the West), of JlionysiuH the Areopagiio (§ 266); 
his liberal and enlightened vitnvs (which the aisputes of the 
day called upon him to express)^ respecting predestination* 
and the eucharist ; — ^all these <‘ntitlo him lo be considered a 
phenomenon for the times in which ho lived. Add to this, 
that he regarded philosophy as the science of the principles 
of all things, and as insepimibh* from true rt»ligitvn ; tliut ho 
adopted a pliilosophical systtMu* (a revm»d Nt‘o])laionisni) of 
which the foundation was the maxim: Thai (nwl is the 
essence of all things; tlmi from tlu* plenitude of His nature 
First Cause's (let at) ^ from \\hieh Nature is lh*goiten, arts all 
derived, and ti) Him uliitnalely return (PrimurdinlrH causm 
— mtura naTurata), His labours, enlightened by so much 
iearaing’^and Huggested by so much talent, lulglit have 
accomplished more if they hud not been blighted by the 
imputation of heresy. 

> flas on this subject his trontlso, l)o Bivinll Prtrcloslinatlono «l 
Ontil, in Gms. Masocxsi Vott. Auctorum qui IX Btse. do PrwAsstl^ 
naUoas et Qratfe soripsorunt, Opera ct Fmgmcnta, Pons, 
toxtt, I, p. 108 , sqq* ** 

* Dt XMWslon* Kttuni Itbrl V, od Tk. OiXM, <km. IMJ, M. 
BxttMbi from Xrlgtu ara to b« found in Hmtiina Aote fatlM 
too. Ill, p. 8S9; ud in Ovm, Anot. Soelw. tmt. VSl, 9 . It, 
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Sermger and lamftam* 

Oxmm DisB. de Vitl> Scriptis^ et BoctrinS Bercngsrii, Is Comment 
tll.p.622. 

0, S, bsssma^ Bercngarius I'aroneiiisii^ jS^rum 1770, 4io. f Bee 
nitttorical and Literary MlHceiL, extracted from the library of Wolfcnb.^ 
V voL (Complete Woika of Lessino, t. XX.) 

Berknoakiub Tobok£K»X 8^ Biaacrt by C. F. Brjeussm, in his 
ArehiveK of Andcnt and Modem JSecloaiaatxcal Hiat. (pub!, with 
^aomnNEa\ vol. 11, fa»c. 2, Z4*}>/r. 1814. The aamo: i’n^r. Annua*- 
tiatur editio libri Berengarli TaroaenHis adveraua Laafrancum ; simui 
omnitio de ejua KcnptiK a^ptur, 181 4, 4to, 

IdiiiONXH CxuuPiNX Vita Lanfranei, apud Mabillon Acta Baactor, 
Ordiu. Boned. Stec. VI» p. 680; and his 0pp. ed. Luo. Uauasaius 
(D*Avmiiv)g Park, 1648, fob 

Ml. Next in order comen Orrbert^ a monk of Aurilinc^ 
who iifitTwards became pope SylveaUT IJ.,* ami acquirt'd, at 
Heville and (^irdova, oxtnir>nHnary information, for that 
tinus in iho mailtemalicH and Armfoioimn {diiloHophy of the 
Arabn, wliu^h lie diKHominaied in the Hehootn or momtHtc^rtes 
of Boldiio, UhtdmH, Aurillai;, Toura,* and SeitH. After him 
ttpjK*im*(i !kmujt*r of Tourn • who wan diatinjafiiiahrd for his 
tmenia, his hwiing, ami hia fmnlom of o()iiiiori^ by which 
he dntw uimn hiiiiHoIf Home neveii* pemuHtiionH, in rouse- 
mirtice of aiseussimm on the subjort of imnsubstiintiaiion.^ 
Ills opponent JLa^franvf im vielt as the rnrdiiml Prtrr 
or Jjamint,* brought to prrfrrtion the art of 
Biitleciics as applied to Throiog^^ ; and his skill therein gave 
to the former (in the opinion of his ronlrmpomrirs), the ad- 
vantage (»ver Berungrr. This diHrussion, witich was subse- 

J uently revived, had the ciK et of tighUming still more the 
ends of authority. 

* Bom la Amrgnt; pope A.P. died 100$. 

’ Hif Dialoetic treaUiS, t)e Ratlmudi it l(atioa« Uii, Is to be foand 
la the Tbomur. Aaecdot Fiati, i. I, part 2, p. 140 1 and hts Utteri la 
Bueuxsira, Hist. Fxaae. Script., t, II, p 780, sqq* 

Hock, Oerbert, Oder Sylvester II» aad seln diiirhoadert, 1887. 

^ Con. Berengarloi, bom about the ooauneacetaeat kt the eleventh 
oeatuty, died 1088. 

< Liber Berengarii Toroaensis advemtii LatiAranottm ei Cod. MaepL 
Oaelphcrbit. edit, a SraunuMo, f/oTt. 1828, 4to. (Frogr. iff.) 
s bnm si Pavia 1005: died trchliinhop of Ciaierbuiyi 10$$. 

* Ot liavouiui ; bom 1001, died 1072. 
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8t Anselm of Canterbury. 

AksbIiMI Cantuariensis Opp, lab. at stud. D. O. Gebbeboit, Paris. 
1676; second edition, 1721 ; Venet. 1744, 2 vols. fol. 

Bapmbbi Vita S. Anselmi, in the Acta Sanctorum, Astw., April, 
1 11, p. 685, sqq., and in the edit of the Works of Anselm above. 

f A. Eainebi, Panegyrical Iliat. of St. Anselm, Mofhm, 3 603— 
1706, 4 vols. 4io.: and Jo. SABmBuaiEKSis, Do VitaAnaehui, Whab- 
ton's Anglia Sacra, part 11, p. 149. 

Pbakoe, Anselm of Canterbuzy, 1842. 

Hassb, Amsolm of Canterbury, 1 Th. 1843, 

248. St. Anselm, the pupil and successor of Lanfranc 
(whom we must not confound with the schoolman his con- 
temporary, Anselm of Laon),' w'as bom at Aosta in 3034, 
(or, according to Carriere, in 1033); hocame nrior and 
abbot of the monastery of Bee, and died, archoishop of 
Canterbury, HOD. He wus a second Augustin; superior 
to those of his ag(‘ in the aeutenesH of his luiderstanding and 
powers of logi<J ; and equal to the most illustrious men of 
ma day for viriim and piety. He fidt a lively want of a 
system of religiouH philonophy, to be efiected by combining 
the results of eoiil,r<A*ersie8 on such subjects, in accordance, 
for the inoKt part, w ith the viws of Ht. Augustin. For this 
purpose, ho composed his Monoloymn sive Mxemplum Medi^^ 
hmm de rathne Pidn ; in %vhich h<» endeavoured to developo 
systematically the great truths of rtdigion on priiiciules .of 
Jieoaon, but at the sanu^ time pn^KUpposiug Ftuih. this 
ho added his PronUylnm, otluwimj culled, AVc/«^# qumrens 
JnMeeium; ^\}u*r^‘ iiv He(»kH to prove the existtnice of Ood 
irmn the n<»tion of the (Ireatcsf Thing that ean be thought 
(the most p(q*feet Being). A monk of Alannoutier, named 
{]/0t^t2oar ably uita<*ki‘a this sort of (mtolomcal argument,* 
which received from its author the name of tlio Amelmim 
pro(if though it ex<dtunged it at a lato period for that of 
the Qirtesian, and which Kant, in his Critique qf pure Mea» 
eon, shows to be nothing iiioro than an assumption of the 

* Died A.D. 1117. 

* GfAUinxoins Liber pro Iniiplsnta adveiittf Anselmi in Plmlegto 

ratiooinsntem ,* together with Akssucz Apologetieos oonUa lasiplinSsBi. 
(In the works eited above). ^ 
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thing to bo proved. Anselm may be looked tipon as the 
inventor of Beholastic Metaphysics, inasmuch aa he affordcul 
tho first example of it; though other biibscquently 

sunerseded his own, and some of his ideas were never 
followed up, 

llildelert ofTonn. 

Hiiflcl>ortl T'arononsis Opora, cd. Anp BKVT ttrxntin, Paris, 1703, 
foL; and in tho Hiblioth. Patnim of Oam-asd, t. XIV, p. 837, sqq. 

t W. C. L, ZiEcJLrn, Memoirs towanls a Iflst. of the Thcolopfipal 
Belief in the BxiHtoueeof a tiud, with an Extract from the first Doj?- 
matical ftystom fitt the West] of Ilildoberfc, arehbitthop of Toun^ Odfi. 
1782, 8vo. 

2‘iO. lUldvhert of Lavardin, archbishop of Tonra,* and as 
is probable, tlic diseiplo of Berengor, was ecpial to Anselm 
in sagavity and ubiliiy as a logician; and surpasaed him 
in cleariH'sa and in the hanii(»niims eultuiH* oi his inind. 
To an a<M|uainbiiiCO witii tin* Classics ainl oilier accompliah- 
menls, rar(» in his agt*, ho udd<*d imlepemleneo of mind, 
nraeiieai si'iim*, am' a di'gree of iasit* which pri scrved him 
from falling inioihe vain and piicnlc diMMtssions of hin con* 
temponirics. (lis Ttwfnina uml hm Moralist 

Pliihmpiiia^ are the lir.sl towards a ptqnilur Hystom 

of Theology, Of/thami Humrim^ two monks of tho wtmo 
period, opposed themHtdvcs to tliu Jiogiemnu, and wore 
ao\otcd to a practical Mysticism,* 

SECOND PEKlOi) OK THE SCHOLASTIC 
KHIUhSOfMIV. 

n. hrlh*rfn (fm NohiutaUsU and IBrnlhh^ from 

Mosrdtin (md of Uia Mlvrvnik Crniarg) io AldSiandor 
Hahs, 

•Tao, TimuAnn Oraiio d« SeelA KotnluAham; Oroiloaei, Lips* 
1882-88, fivo. 

‘ Born boiwcon 1058 and 1057 ; died about 118(, 

^ Tftri of thU treatiio i» comprifSod in tho worki of iluuo PS 0f« 
VicToa 

^ Tho latter (from An^ty near BMo; died 1180} adopted the now, 
Pktouio-AuaUHtialttn Thcolofy. 
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Chph. MEiKETts, De Koxninaliom ac Bcalium initiis ; Comzncntatt. 
Soc Gott, t. XII; p. 12. 

liVJy Frid, Orro BAUMGARTEN-CRUsins, Progp. de vcro Schola«tti- 
comm Kealium et Nomiaalium discrimine et Bcntcntia Theologk*a, 
•/c?*. 1821, 4to. 

tfoK. Mart. CniiADEyii Biss* (res. Jo. Theoo. Kenneth) de viti ot 
lioemsi Roseellini, Erlantj, 1756, 4io. Sec also Thesaurus Biog. cl 
Bibliogmphicus of Geo* Kbn. Waedau, ChemniU IW, 8vo. 


BosceUin. 

250. The practice of Dialectics, and the questions arising 
out of a disputed passage in Porphyry’s introduction to 
the Orgauum of Aristotle (irtpl vevre <l)u}vibv\ respecting 
tho diftbrent metaphysical opinions entoriained hy the 
Platonists and Feripatetica of the nature of Class Concep- 
tious — such were the causes whieh led to the division betwoen 
the Nominalists and lioaliats, in part adhering to Hato, and 
in part to Aristotle; disputes “virhich fiiirrt'd up frequent 
and angry debates in tho schools, without any other result 
than that of sharooniug their powers of argumentation.^ 
This long discuHslou was begun by J<»hn BoeeeUin (or 
Bous8(*llin), a canon of Compiegne,* 'who, (on the tc^stimony 
of his adversaries), maintained that the notions of Genus 
and Hpecics nothing but more words and tenns {fintm 
eeciff), which wo ma to designate qimliiit‘s common to 
diftbreut individual lie was led on by lliis doe- 

trine to some hct<To(lox opinhms rcspc(ding the Trinity, 
which ho was ultimutidy compelled to retract at SoiSHons, 
A.D, l()i)2. It is ccTtmii that KoHcellin is tho first author 
who obtaimul tin* apixdlntion of a Nomimilist, and from his 
time tho schotd piHwiouMly t»«Uh]irtUed, which heltl the creed 
that Godus and Hpc'cujs-noiions were real essciices, or type* 
and moulds oftlnugs {Uniirmtlia ante Bern according to 
the phrase of the Schoolmen), w*aB throughout the present 
period perpetually opposed to Noinitmlistn, whoso partisans 
maintamed that tho uniumalm HubMi^letl only in re, oryioil 
rm: nor was tho diflicuiiy over dolliutively sotilod* 

’ Job, EUsiutisiiKMi UsMoi;., o, U, 19, 17. 

> Aboat 1089. * 

* Bm tlM trMtlM of Amelia, De FUefrialtkUfi mb OatMtaBtiou 
Tetbi. a. S I ud Jdto of BeUcbiujr, 
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Ahehrd, 

Psm ABitABza et Hclofwe Onora nunc pri&i.cr!itn ax M.SH. cc(l<l. 
Fr. Ambokbu, etc. stud. Andr. QrKRCRTAm (Akd. Duchicmme}, Pam* 
1616, 4ic. Idem : In lUfttnria Calantitnium suarum. 

t [Uervaibk], Life of P. Alioilliird, Pitrin, 1720, 2 toIs. 12n»o. 

John Bruikgton, The History of the Lives of Abelard ami ileiulso, 
etc., Btrm. and Lond, 1 787, 4to. 

t F. C. Hchix>hhku. Ahailard ami Dutcin. Life and Opinions of an 
Entbunlsst and a Philo'«opher, fhiha, 1807, 8vo. 

J. H. F. Frrrkjh, Comment. Tlieol. Crit. do F, Abelard! Doetrina 
Dofrm. et Morali, (prize comp.), Jen, 1827, 4to. 

CAKKieBX, Ahiilurti und IIcIoIhc, Blngelcitet durch eino Darsteilong 
von AhiUarrrK philoKophic, 1841. 

Petr, Abki.a!«>i Opor.i, od. V. Cochix, 1850. 

Abclardi ct ileloism JSpiwtohu, ed. itAWUN'Hr»N, 8vo. Lmti, 1718, 

LottrcK d'Abelard et d’Huloise, trad, par Onnovn, pr6c6d6cs d*nn 
Essai histof. par OoizoT, 2 vols. 8vo. Par. 1830. 

251. A <*(*l<*bnitp(l diHeiiMHion took placo in tlio School of 
PariH on tho iu(kIij in which ilm Imivrraftl ih contftinod 
in the liulitidual, bt*twcH»u IViUinni da Chum^imux} a 
renowno<I Logician, and Pvtrr Ahvkrd^ or Abmkrd^ hia 
pupil ttiul o(moneni. Ab(*Ian!, who by Home him bt»e« eon* 
»i(leri*d tin* ilfHt i*i point of tinu* of'tlu* HehoIiiHtic philcM 
aophera, employed in th(‘ iuhhj but negntivo argu« 

inenta; but proved hiiiiHelf to ))e endowed with Homo 
quaUficationH Huoerinr to Oh* narrow dinputt* in which ho 
was engaged, tie wuh bom iii FttlniH, a village near to 
NantcH, A.D. 1070, and noHWHHed ran* abilities, which woro 
aedulouMly cultivated. To great tah'iita a» a lo|;petaii, ho 
addtnl an oxteimive ne{]unintiince with (Ireeiiin philcmophy; 
borrowed, it k true, only front Ht. Augustin and C-icero. 
The perunat of tin* iluHHiea had ini|mrU*d to^hU mind a 
certatn elegance a« well as a thirst for scientific fawfi*, which 
set off his style in t(*ueltiug and writing, and which at thia 
period was rare, and pronortioifabiy admired, lie evinced 
even greater boldncMs tfian Anselm in hta attenipta to 
demonstrate^ on rational principles, the obscure dogmas <A 
the Chriatian religion, particidarly that of the Trinity,* In 
this doctrine ho assumes unity*iti the Divine Ihiing, along 

" Q.Campo1isiui{s ; be died the bisbep of Ohilona, A,D. 1180* 

^ la his inirmiutitlo od Theoi. ChrMUan., libb. lit. sea de Fide 
Trlnltalii, llbb. lU ; see bis iVorka p. 87Ssqq.i and in the bufor 
Treatise t ThooiogiaCbrlstiaas^Hbb, V* given hr £oK. MAJrrsgaTaoa 
Her. Aaecdoi.* t. V* 
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with diversity in his relations (reJaiicnum Hiversitas), in 
which consist the Divine Persons. He also inaintains a 
cognition of God (as the most perfect and absolutely inde* 
pendent Being), by means of the Reason, which he ascribes 
to the heathen philosophers, without derogating from the 
incomprehensibility of God. He also attempted, as Hilde- 
bert had done before him (§ 249), to explain, on philoso- 

S hical principles, the chief concej^tions of Theological 
lorality, as, for instance, the notions of Tice and Virtue, 
He made loth to consist in the mental resolution, or in the 
intention ; and maintained, against the monil conviction of 
his age, that no natural pleasures or sensuiil demrcH are in 
theinselv(*s of the nature of sin.* He discovered the 
evidence of the morality of actions in the fnuiKt of mind 
and maxima according to which those actions are under- 
taken. ills talents as a teacher attracted an innnense 
crowd of admirers from among the young men at Paris, and 
increased the celebrity of its university; but at the same 
time, his reputation drew upon him the envy of others, 
which, backed by his ill-futocl passion for Bloisa, and the 
zeal of theologians rigidly atineh(*d to the doctrines of the 
Eoniish church, and in parficular the jealousy of St. 
Bernard, e!nbitt<!r<Hl tho remaiiider of his life, and dimi- 
nished the influence his talents w’ould otherwise have pos- 
sessed. Ho dic'd at Cluguy, lM-2, The epistolary eor- 
respondeiuui of Abelard and flcdoiso whicJi has hmi pro- 
servt'd, bespeaking tho painful reminisctmcei of their past 
hap])ines«, and overflowing with a spirit of sublime melan- 
choly, is a gloriiiics nionumc»nt o/ romantic lovc*.^ T!»o most 
renmrknble of Abtdarcrs selcuttific w*orks are hiK Logic or 
Dialectics* his lutroduetion to Citristiaii Theology, contain^ 

S g his doctrmo of tlie IVinity, nntl his Christian Thuolo^. 

e also published sormons for tho nuns of iito Holy Bpint, 
and a Commentary on the Mpistb to tho Remans. 

252. In spito of tine persecutions of Abelard a great 
number of men of talents were willing to tread m bk 
and attempted, with various hucch'ss, to associate Plnloeo|»iy 
r with Theology. The principal wore G. da Ckm9k$»f mA 
&mlL d$ la bom in Gascony, and bishop of 

^ Bthiea, ssu liber diotus Selto Teipiua, in fwBl ISMia SMm» 
Anecdotoram, t. Ill, part % p. 625. * DM tWk 

* Ou that aoooimt sumamed Hetavlentli. X3MI 
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3!n^h de 8 l Jlciflr, of I^owor Snxotiv or Flanders ;* JHaberi 
(filiothf) of Muhnt Pulhpi^ tut KiigliMliman ;• 

jPefer, aumanu'd Lomhimhm, bi^liop of FariH, btirn in a 
villagt' near Novara, in lioniliurdy, and died 1 1114* 1 o tlieao 
mmi be added the diheiplt‘ of the latter, Prirr tf PotHtrs 
lluffitfAmivns;^ liichurd dv /7e/er the nnstie Ahnn 
de liyml^ ete. The most diiftinpii>lied was in 
conHemienee of his Lihri ^enfvniiarum^ which prtu*un»d hint 
the aoditionul a}»]»el]n1inu <if J!tu/istrr Hrnfntfianim** In 
these he yui ingethei* OAtmets front tin* Fathers on different 
poiiiis of faith, \sithout. adding any Ktdutton of ilie diiG« 
culties that oceiirred; stip|ihin*j; an abuttilani treasury of 
dispulntion for tlu* loj^ieiaiiH of his time. His vtorks becimio 
])Ojnilur- a sort oi‘ htdn*house and armoury Rtr eeelesiastical 
juaemies; thitn^li tdhers of those we lane mentioned pos- 
sessed more real merit*, for instjtiit‘e» the two nijyHlieH, Ji^gh 
d(* Si, Viiio}\ hurnamed tin* Seetnid Augustin, a man of an 
(*le)i'ani and phi!oM>}>liieal mind ; and his {niptl Jiichard do 
Si, who to itirt mjstiei‘<ui added conshlemldo acute- 

ness, Fulleui also was ‘tin* auilmr (»f a eh»ar mid enlarged 
distinetiiin of Dogmas, mi\eii up with Heumm; and iln^y, 
Jlain do applied io tIu*Me nmtiers Iheexnciuem of 

a nmiheinatieai method* 

KxAStmn, Dcr heJligc Itcnmrd i«»d n in % hi r, 1Mn«, 

EtiLXNTHiHf, Dor licillgy Iktiand uud dm ilirmrcliie aeiftcr 

Mi, m^. 


> Bom 1Ot)0, died 1H0. 

lilusd*: Ojmm Ntiid. cd imha4r, ranontcorom Regtorum Ahliat, St 
VIct, Moihomog, 101 H, 3 vuIh fot. m 

See C* Ora Dsnusu, iiiM, ipraiii. C. Ora, Kxiiririct,), do Ilugoac t 
St Victors, fhhmi, 1740, tt«. 

> HelidurteneiM; died 117U A,C*, eocording to the LItenuy llttloiy 
of Franco, tom, X ! H, p. 1 1 (14* 

» Pnllue; diedholwcon ll^Ontid 1ir>4, 

* Pictavieneii I died archbieiiop of Knthrun, 1205, 

e Died aribbiiliop of Houoni (hrnre rAtlud Uolhomeacttslfi), 1154* 

e A Scotchman ; died 1178, Opeta, IVro/. U0H,Svo, Pur, 1518. 

7 Called aIho Alain de flile, ana^lanmt ah fn^ulia Died 1208. 

CAat„ UR t SKCH, Oraiio de Alatio^ in tho Worki of Aialn* id* by 
ViaCH, j4«/aw;», 1658, fol. 

* rarni UmMWs Uhrl IV Benteniiarom t fTeoaeatlj pobUiML 
pnrllenlarly Fra. 1477. foh; Co/oa* 1578, 8fo. Baa BuiiiiM MM 
Caaaaa'a Hint part Yl^ 1 586, 
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IRosKtiKiiAira, Znr Oepeliichte dcr Deut'Clien Literatur, 1836. 

lIii:i;*?F£nicH, Die Cliiihtlcho My^tik in ihicr Ent^ickclnng und in 
ihrcn Ucnkmalern, 184*2, 2 TUcilc. 

Bchmidt, Dcr ifyaticismus des Miltclultcrs in seiner Entstohung, 
1824. 

J. Gobbes, Die Chnstliche Myatik. 4 Bando^ 8vo. Mcffenslurg und 
Tabmgoii 1830. 

253. The philosophy of religion was promoted by those 
labours and eltbrts. Por the aim of thiiikers was now evi- 
dently directed to nuittirs of a vast and comprehenNivo 
nature, to the welding of eonilicting religiouH ojiiiiious into 
cue whole, and at tho hcjuo time to an extension of tlieir 
limits thnmgh a farther d(‘tenuinatioii of doctrines, and by 
answering a tnuliilndt^ of questions which had bceu stiu*ted 
by an idle and wt‘arisomo subtiliy. Their aim, houevor, 
was more ospeeially direeleci to a founding and estahliKhing 
of the greatest iiiystt‘ries, partly by ineiinH of Cognition 
through notiom, partly from intiiition (rational and mystical 
dogmatism). This tendeuey struck out daily deeper roots, 
notwithstanding tho zoaious opposition of tho supematu- 
ralist ])arty— \vhieh was luMuh'd by 8t. Bernard do Olair- 
vaux, (born 1001, died 1153) and WaUlier^ Abbot of Bfc* 
Victor, (nl)out llhU) who attempted to confleann these 
cftbrtH as htTetu*al, uml to (leery tho Dialectics of Aristotle, 
which had already attained tli<* Inghest eonsidtTution. It is 
true, timt tlu^ iallt*r d<*fiued limits of Dialectics with 
tolerable aecuraey j but this alone was quiUnnHuffieienfc to 
check the teudeilev to rational insight dcM»]»ly rooted in the 
human iniml, and favoured by the sjiirit of tlio age. 

25 K John, of Solishnn/ (#K parvus Harisburienms), a 
pupil of Aia^ard, and a man of elnssieul eruditinii, in spite 
of nis prWiluctioa for Aristotle ch‘nrly piwiyed tho faulti* 
ness 01 the philosophy of his age, and iiu^^ futility of that 
logic which he attneKed with coimidt'ralile ability. Together 
wfth these abuses there was manifesUHl a ei‘rtam ener^ of 
reason, which, altlumgU it was as yet tnq)erfectly rostrsined, 
was nevertheless weli adapted and inclined to grapple with 

> la his PoLXoiUTicrM, slve do ^ugls Curlalitim ol Vsstigili 
phonim, libb. Vlil, fallo s. I pel a. (Cohn. 14781) ( el 
flbb. IV, 8vo. Far. WO; Lngd. JSai. %638| AmtL 8mi iM 
la Ms CUCI Split., Pofif, leU, 4to. 
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authority. Tho adyerse party, however, aueeecded for a 
time in bridling it by means of perseeutioiift, intt»r<iict8, and 
nnathumod. Dialectics came in the end to be employed both 
for and against the system of tho Church, a» was shouu 
by the example of ISimm da Tanrmfi ^TomarensiH) of 
Amdrk (or Amatiric do Jhme, in the district of ('‘hartres), 
who di(*d 1200 5 and by his pupil BanU de IHmnt} Ih'sidea 
a great number of paradoxical doctrines, the last taught a 
»ni*cit»H of Pantheism, borrowed, it is probable, from J. Hcot 
lJrig<‘na.* Their heresy naturally tiiriu*d into derision and 
wcll^uutidcd cout(*uipt tho tichooi JDiaiecticH. 

TllIRI) PKKIOD OF THE SCHOLASTIC PtllLO^ 
SOPHY; FKOM ALEXANDER OF JIALEH TO 
(XHUM. 

Exchmta damlmon af Iktilmi / Vtmphia alUmea betwem 
ihv (f/iHirh and the Ambfrlutm, 

J. LviifOJt.'s, Do Vans AristotcHs FuturlU (Above, it tbs band 
of I m). 

2Thu It pn'ciHcly at the time when everything ap» 
peimut to lm\*o a iemtmtcy to discard tho philosophy <rif 
ArUtotlo from al! intiTfeipioiee with the doetriia»« of the 
i^Ufch, that it ainptired the greatest a«<cendniicy. About 
the year 1210 men began to be bi*lt«T iicquaintini with hit 
w*orks eollrHivelif^ in conmHpieiiee of being brought into 
coutaet with the Grei^ks, who hud never altogether dsierted 
himi* and still more through the Amhiiuis. Tho varv dir- 
cumstaneo that the perusal of these works prohibited 
in 1200, 1215, aiid inenmsed tho avidity w^th whioh 

I David do Diaant was moroovrr tbs antbor of a avstom of Cbriitlaa 
SoolaUini. Hoo tbs article oa his naino in Bayui's Dletiontry, 

* QtiaK}W,l^ Concordia llstaphysicie cum Logloa, part. Iy. Tnoiua 
A^, Lib, Bent, II. dist. 17, Qtt, 1, a. I. Auunm Summa llieo!. part t 
Tiwet IV, Qtt. 20. 

> In tho oievotttb oontaiy appoarod In tbo Crook omplro the pbliolo* 
gist MicftASt CoHSTAimifs I’amubos, Imm lOSO, died about 1100 1 Clio 
antbor of Commontarion on AristoUo and Porpbyiy } I’aimpbiwiis IdbrI 
Aflst. do Intorpretotiono, Or., with tbo Commoniarloi of Anunonltui 
•ad lligotuintts. about 1 008, V Compondlum in Qttiaqoo voooa Pofi^i|rvit 
ol Aiiitotolii Pnodleamontov Or.» J’oH#. IMI j tad odwe^ic hg 
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they were read to such a degree, that the Bominicans and 
ProDLciscans, the staunchest maintainors of orthodoxy, who 
had recently assumed authority iu the University of Paris, 
('agerly devoted themselves to the same study. The ques- 
tion appears of interest: How w^as it that the works of 
Aristotle came to be known in the West? Prom the 
Eaet by the way of Constantinople, or by the way of fcJpain 
t hrough the Arabs From this question is to be excepted 
the Orgmtm^ which was kuovm as early as the time of 
Charlemagne; having been sent as a present to him Irom 
Constantinople. 

AralianB, 

256. The Arabians, a nation gifted with powerful and 
active faculties, ojMginally devot(*(L to Sabeism, had (lt*rived 
a religious and warlike enthusiasm from tho religion of 
Malioinet, which combined the senHualistic anti the rational- 
istic elements. The stirring addresses of his successors 

XpittrnH'Kixvc KayiniiVf Or. et Lat. Attff* ViniL 1507; hesidos Intro- 
duotlo in sex Philos. Modos, etc., Or, c. SM, vore. Jao. Posojjuki, Ven* 
1522, Pam. 3641, 12mo.; and a book on the Opinions of the old 
Pldlosoplierfl roHpeefcing the Nature of tho Soul, Or. ot liat., with, 
OrigeuiK I^hiloealia, Parin. 1018 uud 3024, 4to., subsequently reprinted. 
To l^lwllus suecoeded IS whtkatiuh, metropolitan of Nit'a‘a, in tho begin- 
ning of the twelfth century (Fabuio. JMbl. Or, lib. Ill, c. 6, p. 151, sqq. 
note Ab and other writers of tho thirteenth century, who abridged the 
Logie of Aristotle; surh as Nr<ispij[OJ<. ihiKMMYUi's (nourished about 
1254) and Qsok. AKKroKVMUH(Nicephorm Bleminydm Kpitomc T^ogiese 
Doetrinie Aristotolis, Qr. ct Lat. Aar/. VinM* IdOC, 8vo.; Gkosoi! 
Aksfontmi Oorapendiuiu Philos siv. Organl Aristofe. Or. ct J^al. A ttf/. 
Vind. 1800); Okok. Paohvmkkuh. who Hurvlved till 1330, author of 
a Paraphrase of the Philosophy of ArisfOtle in general, of which extracts 
have bcenpubii^ed (Qr, c.t ijut. KKld, Svo.; Kpiioino Thilos. 
Pait, 1560, Lat fob); and Tukod. Mi5Tt;CHrrKH,who survived till 1332, 
and eommented on tho works of Aristotle relating to Physics (FAsaia 
BIbl. Or. vol. IX.) 

^ See Buhlr, Manual of the Histiiry of Philosophy, part V. p. 247* 
Hbbexn, Hlitoiy of the Htudy of Clussical 1 literature, vol. I, p. 188. 
This question has boon tiu)roue;hly dtstrussed, ami decided in favonr of 
R Samoenie origin, In the following prlye comptmition of the Aoadexay 
»f Inscriptions and HcUch butt res, l*ariH; Critical Inquiry remeL 

lag the Age and (irigm of tho Latin Tmnslatioiui of Aristotle, asd th# 
Greek or Amble Cinnutcniarics employed by the Sehoolmeib 
M. Jouiu)AiN, Pmi*, 1812. 1818, 8vo. On4w work see 0mm* mL 
Las. 1819, No. 142. 
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r4*B|>cetini5 the revelatums of th« Divinity to tlioir Prophet 
contributed to influence their ardent teinpeminentii. lie 
died (132 ; but the fimne was kept aliv<} by the fiery Ecal of 
hi« Muec(*»HorH, who iimiftted iiion* and more on hi« pn'tended 
miHsion from on high. In a short liim? tluw had siihjected 
to their belief a large imriioii of Asia, Africa, and Kurope* 
Thcdr ndiitioiiH with the coiupieivd iiatioiiH, es]H*cia)ly tlia 
Hyrians, Jews, and Greeks*, tlie progress among them of 
liknry, and all its emiseijueiici's; tiie demand for foreign 
plij*.^i(‘iaiis and antridogerH, and the infhtenee aenuired by 
tin* latter, eiig<‘ndered among tiami an ardt*nt ennimt ion for 
the seienecs, which was eneonmgeil in vMry way by the 
<*nliplm of the house of the Abbassides, ArMiiiisoiirJ A1 
ftloiidi,* llaronn a! iiasehid (the eunteinpnr.iry of diarle# 
magne),* A1 I^fatnoiim/ and Mniasseinj* who eaused the 
Greek authors to he trmiHlated into Arabic, founded Mchools, 
and ciillecietl valuable libraries.* 


§ 2r,7. 

<*n) iL Cnn. Psiiitieif (mp I. Aann. KAOKth Pr Blttdio rhllosoplilii 
(tntnu' iiiivr AmhiH, Jft/t, 174,% Svo, ; id. i ia the Fnig, {iist TbUoa 
ef VVLvnin.)]i, p. 

* Itrlimad flnan 753 to 775. 

* Paul 754. * Urtimtid fmm 78S to 808. 

* From 813 tom * llird H41. 

* Asut4in»Ji Animlm Mfstlamiri Amh.rt Isit. Ppora iUmxtr, etc. td. 
Jf. 0. C. Adur, //lira. !7 hu, st}t{. Uim. I V, 4to. 

0, BuiAomi, lllatoria Hamcoartii, ed. T. KHrKaft;ii, JLuf/tl Bat, 
1635t fol* 

t* K. E. ORinaxRi Mahamot : lafltieaco of hit Itollidon during ibt 
Middle Aires: prise eum|ui«itioiv of the ItwtituUon, 1808 j inuielated 
and entanretl hi K, l>. M., 1H10, Svo. » 

Out Cauiit IfUt. bingum et Erudltinnis Ambum, (/pMif. 1891, Svo. 

RiOKAtoiKiy. Piiviorfaihm on the Ijangunges, Mannem, and Um 
Llteraturs of the Eentem Nations ; preftsed to bU Fondan, Arable, and 
Knaltsh Dletionair, Cke/ijr/t, 1777. fol. 

J. Oom. Buhli, CamntanUiiloileBwtiii OnMWiin Utmnin faitw 
AnbM IniUi* •( nUonilmc ComtnoRl, floo. Oottiur. vol. Xf. p. S16. 

Jo. htn ArmoAMO,, D. Virl. quitMiiduB ilintnlHU ftpud AnibM 
LHwItuii is F&bko. Btbl, Or., tom. Xill. 

Chh. Kunn. floHituMuni, Bibl. XnlitoM Bpwitnon, port. I— Y, 

178U -]808, 4to ; tt BibUothow Ambim, /M 1811, 6ro. 

Hbhhoi MtooauRuni Comumutio d, Inaiitatt. Uitnril, Is 
KtiiMoUt qum Anbm uwhniw babtunuit, Om 1811. dtp. 
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Cab. SoIiAKBBx Biss, de Logica Arabum, Ups* 1721^ 8vo. 

Eusebii Ebnaodoti Be Barbaricia Aristotelis Librorum Vcrsionibtia 
Bisquisitio, in Fabric. Biblioth. Or. tom. XIL 

t Tiedemann, Spirit of Speculative Philosophy, tom. IV, and 
Bbuoeer, Hist. Philosophise, torn. 111. 

‘Taylor, History of Mahomedanism and of its sects, drawn from 
Oriental sources, 1837. 

f Jos. VON Hammer, A Brief History of Arabian Metaphysics, and 
an Article of the Lcipz. Lit. Qaz. 1826, No, 16X — 163. 

SoHMOBLDERS, Documenta philosophim Arabum, 1836. 

WusTENFELD, Bxc Akadcmie der Araber nnd ihre Lehrcr, 1837. 

ScHMosLDERB, Bssal 8ur Ics dcoles philosophiqucs chez ics Arabcs, 
1842. 

On Mohammedan History, consult : 

The Life of Mahomet and his Successors, by Washington Irving, 
2 voIh. 1850. 

Sam, Ockley’s History of the Saracens. Bohn, Lf^nd, 1848. 

PniUE'H Mohammedan History, compiled from Persian authorities, 
4 vols. 4to. 1821. 

As early as the second century of the Hegira there arose 
variations in doctrine, and there appe^ared orthodox and 
heterodox parties which were respectively subdividt»d into 
sects. In this manner a sort of natural reasoning was 
developed among the Arabians, which at a later date was 
built on the foundation of the AriRtotelian M<‘tapli\«ies. 
Aristotle and his commentators down to J. Philoponus, 
wore almost the only philosophers who foatwl favour wifli 
the Arabians. The body of iiis phihmopliy they reec‘iv<*il 
indeed only through the doubtful medium ol* NfopIntoniMU, 
and by means of inadequate traiiHlations.* To tlu* study of 
those they added Mathematies, Natural History, aiul Aiedi- 
cine. But many obstacles weri* in tlu*ir way. In tltt» iirat 
place, the KtJran, which oppownl limits to tho free exercise 
of their uJidorstandings; tno opposition also of a formidable 

^ who pretended to muiniuiii tlu* orthodexx belief: the 
iltyof understanding Aristotle lninst*lf; and theabso« 
lute supremacy they pr<*Ht‘n1ly iieeortlt‘d to him: l^tly, 
their national tendency t<i (*\aggi*raiion and superstition. 
All therefore they ef!t*<‘ted was io interprot, and very fre- 
quently, to miHiiiterjm-'t, tlu^ system of that philosopher, 
without ever advancing beyond him ; attempting to apjdy 
his principles to their omx blind fuitlj. Hence axose amo!i|[8t 
them a philosophy not very dissimilar to that of the Ohristmn 

' Sss the works of Jousdain and Buhls numtiossd fo p. %U (aots). 

U 2 
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in the tnirklle who wore also prr»oeeunii‘d 
whh dialeetie quihbloH, having a po?<itive roligion for their 
basis. The eo!is(Hjnoiu*o was an abmuhuit harvi’st tif futile 
rriniouioiits. To suoh a pltikmophy was suporailthal^ am- 
doiihilly, a sort of ^iyslifism; espoeiaily niaoug tla* Pan- 
tl\oisii<* seel of tin* iSri/iH or Hsifjh {StffiHmuH, Sujhnnm)^ 
fouiaied hofori* or during the second century of the Hegira, 
iy Jhit SfNif Ahul ; a H*fM which conlinues to survive 
ill sulliciently largi^ numbers in Persia and India.* 

Afteralh the n‘curd.s of Ariihie philosophy have been too 
lifpe investigated to i'liahh* m to speak of lliein with auffi- 
el ni eiu’tainty. 

prineipal Arabian pliilosophc'rs (for the most 
|K> t eX(»iuHively de\oie»l to the .s\.Hi<-in of Aristotle), were: 

I, Alkiuuli^ or .IMvWo'of Basrah, a phy.^ielan and philo- 
Hopiier. the imedciMif copious and \arions h arnmt:, and well 
versed in tin* Scl nci*s. Hi* flonridied A.lh StH). nmler the 
rei'oi of Al .MinuoiniL 2. Aljht'nhi^ t»f Halah. in the pro* 
viucc of Farah. ^Hio dicil A.lh M5I ; n man of superior tmrtH; 
and stHed the nmuht teacher of intellectual ktiawiedge* 
His Logie, ms uell as Iuh treatise on the origin ami mib- 
divisiim of the Scii nei s. uas greath in vogue with iho 
sehoohneu. U, eL‘ov * lawn about PMh at Ihiklumi: died 
HKhh He devoted himself e'^peeially \u Isigic and Meiil* 
{diyMici (which he thought the lirst of the Sciences, imia* 
much jUi It has for its snhjict the 1’hing itself, /icr m 
well as to B!(*dicine and Alchemy. He manifested an ori- 
ginal vein of thought in his c*»iiimeniury on the Mciiiphysioi 
of Aristotle.* fie t la-rc riHserls that it is no mofo posmbto 
to aasign a delinition of a Thing /#cr tlmurit ii to give 

* sive ThfUMjjphtti iVrj'uriun ranllielstifu, cjimm § MBS. 

BihtitUh. Uiigi» Brrol, iVriiictu, Afid»iiiH, Tandids emit lllai* 
imvli fmmu. Am. In^ormis Tiiomtk, iMht IS^L Tt# 
opiaiem uf ihli aalhor is. that Hetism had Its origta acilthrr la ladia 
ear hat la iha rrliahm of Maimtiiot itmli llli hjpathoili ti 
(njuirwrlud by th« aatlier (y». Vos llAasiaal) of % crUhpw la Ik# 
hit. Ciar.. of mslrik (1S21U, Kcm. oa »a irii|>'»rmat work 

ri’hit.iv 0 to Oricalai M^vsticUm, ratirtod, liosrlmii Aiiml Htdat, ote, 

* tuhorwino cidhsi Atm Y*wuf Kha Enoliak M Koadl 

» Aha Niwr Molmiiomal Eha Tso han Al Famlii, 

‘ Ahti All A I Howiiii I'lhn'^^iim A I Hchahrli Al Hmis. 

^ MtUaplj^sieii, pisr IkiiSAim. VKaituisn, Fe^l. I4DS* 0p«|# Fm 
1112% 0 vols, foh I Mm $ voii. 
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one of tilt Nfcessar^^ the Possible, an<i the Beal, From tlio 
abstract notion of Neeossity, he concludes that what is 
necossiiry is \\itliout an efficient caucse; and that there is 
only one Being existing of necessity. Ife assumed that 
iniitt(‘r is eternal, and that the substantial fnm is created 
by the active uiidex'stauding which is a substanecj separate 
from man. He jidmits the eternity of matter, unci tliat 
substantial forms are appcrceptible to the active intellect, 
which is a substance distinct from man. 4. Algazel of Tns,* 
an acut e Sceptic, who proved liiin.self able to defend the 
cause of a siipenialura] Itcvclation with ability in opposition 
to the doctriuG of Emanation, m well as that of the harmony 
of causes, and the muh'riality of the sotd ; with many others 
of the opinions of the Aristdleiians and KeoplatcniistH. JTo 
niaintamed the infallibility of tlie Koran, and asHertocl the 
niimclos of Alahoin<*t to Im iiiconlestiWe proofs of his 
iniasion. 5. Thophail, or Ahuhek}%^ of Cordova; died at 
Hevillo, 1100. lie was distinguished for hia philosophical 
romance J/ai Mhn Yokdan, or the Man of Nature;* in 
which lie sets forth in an origtTial manner the enthusiastic 
doctrine of the NcoplatonistH resp(‘cting Intuition, 

Aeerroes, 

Commonfniy of Averroes on the Arabic trana of Aristotle, v!«., 
Averroin Omiaucuiaria ot Introduutiones in oinnoB ilbros Axisfotclis, 
sum comm Vers. lat. 13 vok Svo. Vevat, 1602-74, and in v»ri<ais 
editions tif the WorlcK of AristotJo. Also Ids work ; Dcstructio dcstnie- 
Uonis PhlloHophiie Algazclls, in the Ivatiu iranHlatJo«H, VtnH, 24U7, 
md 1627, fol. Hoc pAiaucn Bibl. Or. XII f, p. 2vS2, sqqt* 

209. (j. Averroes*' the disciple of Thophail, was bom at 
Cordova, nu*l dicnl at Morocco* 1209 or 1217. Ho was the 
tnoHt cclqj)rated of the learned men of his nation, ajjd the 
dose and almost servih) follow<*r of Aristotli^ Ho was 
s^led, by way of iunineact*, the (bmmenfator; and, in spite 
)i tha groat nunib(*r of 1 i5h secular employm(*nts, was a most 
jopiouB writer. His tnuiment of Aristotle ought to be 

> Aba Hamed ^lohammcd Mbii Mohammed Ebn Aehmedi Al Qtasli 
)om 1062, died lltl. 

- Abu Dmfar Khn Thoplmll. * 

* Philoaophus Autodidactus, tr. T^at. per £0« Foooox% Omn* 1701# 

itO* 

* Abul Wslid Mohammed Kbn Achiaoa JBba Hohsaifd Bba Bsahid 
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appreciated by a reference to the state of opinions in his 
day. Though ho professed to do no more than intcrpri*t 
him, he imputed to him many opinions Mliich in reality 
were not his; blending with his system the Ali*xundriaa 
dotdrine of Emanation, in ordiT to assijiytt a living First* 
prineiple to amiunt fur all contingent things. II is theory 
of the aeiive Undin'atanding is a n«‘ee«sary <*onHef|nence of 
this manner of interpreting the df*ctrine of Aristotle. Tin? 
great Primal Essence produec*s all the various inodiiieathms 
of things, not by the way of Creatum, (heeause vx niliilci 
nihil fit) hut by uniting matter and form, or by dtwloplng 
the form involved ami eonlained in the matter.* Thought, 
as well as sensible Eepn*seii1ation, thri'e things: a 

reeepii\t‘ material, and, as it u<‘re, a furmal irnderstantiing; 
the Uadorstaiuling receiving the fi»rms of Thought as tfio 
thing that is thought; as well as an active operat ing Tinder- 
stanaing, uhieh euu.st*s both tlu* material atid ll«» abstract 
f<»nns of Thought to be thought of as operating prineiplcH. 
Then* e\ists an univtu-sal Active iriiderstaiiding, in which all 
mankind {luriuko equally, and which is dcrivcit to tis from 
wiiltoui; its [Hmici{dc being. perliu|m, the same which in- 
flutuiccM the moon,* A verroes was a man of a clear-sigtitod 
en[igliii*mal mind, who liclh ved in the authority of the 
Koran, but regard'd it as a sf»rt ut exoteric doctrine, the 
foundation of xvhich he stuiglii fit place on Mcientiflo 
grounds, ilesides tlicHo pinkMophers, .M. von Hammer 
immlioim ollicrs, such ns Al /iVw, who died SeiJftidint 

who died 1233; AWmWm of 3*iis, who died in 1273; 
BeUlhair^ born iu 12Sil, uitd AiUmhkdm Alduchif who died 
in 1355. 


SntsiM (f Amhinn Philonophm^ 

2G0. Bpoalciug generally, the Arabian philosopltcra wore 
divided into two parties; via. tlio philosuphem simply so 
called (Idealists), who, according to the bedtef of the 
PhitoniHts of Alexandria, held that the world was eternal, 
and endenvuured to unite this belief to their own preieribed 

* AvKtuuirit, Ub. Xtl, MaUpfaya ** 

3 Ihifl., !)<} Anlmte BeatUudlne. Epitome Moitpk Tf«et» IV, Cmh . 
SKudug. Aut. beet. Ub. Hi, f. 2. 
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religion; to whicli school helonged also the Ascetics or 
Sofia (§ 257): and, secondly, the MedahherinB (dialectic 
Philosophers, or Eeasoners), who toot their ground on the 
positive doctrines of the Koran; endeavoured to explain, 
on philosophical principles, the origin of the world; and 
combated tho Idealists,^ We are not as yet perfectly 
acquainted with these two sects. A third likewise is men- 
tioned, that of the A$$ariah, or fatalists, who referred every- 
thing to the will of Qod. 


Jem, 

261. Thq doctrines of the Arabians were communicated 
to the Christian world principally through tho medium of 
the Jews, who imported them from Egypt, where tho 
sciences had been prosecuted with great ardour. The Jews 
themselv{»s took a prominent part in these philosophical 
researchoa, and were distinguished for more than one philo** 
sophor. Of this number was Moses Maimonides:* bom at 
Cordova, A.D. 1139, and brought up under Thophail and 
Averroes, and inclined to the study of Aristotle ; but for 
these reasons persecuted by tho fanatical part of his own 
countrymen up to tho period of his death, which happened 
in 1205. In fiis work entitled More N&ooehvm (JJtiotor Per- 
ple3Corum) f lus manifests an acute and enliglitened under- 
standing in the exposition of the Jewish religion, and iA 
the philosophical principles which he a«Hum<*8. Asa proof, 
ho resists his inclination for the Arabic- Aristotelian system 
so far as to cidl in question many of its hypotiieses, e. g. 
that of tho IntidligtmcoB of tho spheres, aiid of the Active 
Universal lutellig«mco. * 

It majibe obH(*rvod, that durinfj tho twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the J('Wh acted as interpreters between the 
{Saracens and th<>> Western nations, by their frequent trims* 
lations into llebwjw of tho v^orks or the Arahians; which 
were re-tmnslatt^d from tho Hebrew, (a language then 

> AvsasoBS iXL Motaph. lib. XH, c« 18. Mosbs Hon 

Nevochim, Ub. I, c. TX* p. 183— X JO. 

* lUbbl Mosch Den Malmoa. 

BexR, Lrisin und Wirken des EabbI Mnes Ben SCsimim, 18$i 

fALKSKHKiM, Dlo Etbik de« Malmoaidei deatsoh botrMiiot^ 1882. 

* ^mudatod late XAtin by Duxtobv, JSttsU 1888, 4(o» 
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t>d ter known timn tlio Arnliic), into Latin; vrry inijuT- 
leetly btit proHy j^<‘iuTally. 

202. TIk* f*onMt'tju<*!i<V of this'fii.NS^nuiiiafiim of flio Ari.M* 
tot(‘liau philosophy iVoin an Arahian stiiirof, wan tht* in- 
cmiat'd roputution of that, phtlosuplior, v\hn wnw in a tnannor 
instalU'd tiio «ov*nM*itj[ii anil infallihh* nrhitor of truth aiul 
falfcW’hood in all inattiTa of 'fiti* oirrlo of tho 

8cic*nc{*M and tht» fiold uf inqnirv ^^aH ofiInry;rfl. in^u idrna 
and now eomhinationa won* do\t*lopi'd to tin* ad\fintni;vo of 
.DialiM'tK'M, ilio ox<*r<*iM* of whioh tln*v ralh'd forth. l*hilo» 
hopliy raine to he loss and li*.>s*'inifMmnh*il with tin* srirmTH, 
niul was alkn\t‘d to retain a plane di'^imet from thmii. One 
of tho jirineipal eo-ojmraiim^ eauM'^ ua^ tin* fiirmat hm of 
tlu* University of Paris, and of similar )ii>titutioi»s in other 
eities. Out of this arose a sort of pnlmideal eoiiteMt between 
T 1 u*o 1 o| 4 }‘ and Plulosnphv, in uhielilhe farmer obtiiii mil the 
aMnaidaiiey; the latter beiii;* depressed to an inferior pnsi« 
tion, ami a distinetioii estahiishetl ht t ween TIuHilogieal ftfid 
Philosophieal truths. To this sueeei'iled an nttinnpt to 
reeoneilo and assoeiati* thi* tuo, whieh watt fur iomo tima 
ttueecM&ifuK 


Mfxamkr of /Mm itn*{ /m rmiMofiornrisin 

2Q3« The firiit author who turned to neeotint the woticft 
of the Arabians was Ahjramiir of f/nfm (Atmui)^ so called 
from a eonvent in (iloiieestershire, and sumarnffd 
Irrffra^ohilift. Tiedemaan makes him the first Hchooiman. 
llo taught Theology at Paris, and in his Summa 
enlarged upon the Manual i>f fsnnbarduH {§ 252), by a 
rigorouH syllo^istieal Htatement of the diflTerflit opinfons 
contained in ni« Iwok. William of Aimrtfnr^ devoted Iniii* 
self to tho statement and diseuswon of philosonhieal ques- 
tions respeetiiig Morals and Mefaphysies, with iess geueml 
view's. Vimmi qf Jieaiwakf in his hooks of refi*r4*ncii 

* rrn. tm.fol NorirnhAm. Tra. tr.Tn, 4 v«1h. f«l 
^ Ouilolmus Arverauft, sad PsHslcn^^iH, lieeiittsi* lit«*htt|* of i'sriii, cli«4 
Opera, Ven, Util, fwl. Anrr^, in74, y v»k fob 
^ Bcllovaconsk Ulud ahoul tifCh H|Hicuhim t^ntvrrsals, Argmit 
1478, fol Hpeculum Quadruple*, opera el aUid. Theoloaor. Iknsd. 
Jhidtiit 1824. 4 voIh. foi. da Hiniuvak. stc. by F& Cltrili 

SuiUmusskr, Fraur /, «. taui, 2 vuk i^vu. 
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(i^pecitla), p;ave a picture of the state of the Sciences at this 
period, piirtieularly of moral philosophy, and has enlightened 
us witli rospi'ct io the discordant opinions^ of the Noini- 
nalists and iiealists. Michael t^coU (\sas living at Toledo 
A.D. 1217) translated the works of Aristotle, JDe Qcdo et de 
Mmdo, and Be Animct, as well as the liistoria Naturalk ; 
according to the Arabian arrangement: a labour in which 
ho was assisted by a Jew named Andrew. He commentt^d 
on Aristotle, and availed himself of his Logic, Edbert 
Qrosaetedfi^ or Grraihcad {Bohertiis Capita) y who taught at 
Paris and Oxford, and died bisiiop of Lincoln A. D. 1253, 
besides other treatises, composed some Commentaries on 
Aristotle. 

Albert the Great. 

Rudolphas Hoviomagensis do VifU Alberti M. libb. Ill, Cohn. 149P, 
ot: Alberti M. Opera ed. Pet. Jammy, Lyon. 1651, 21 vols. fob 

20 k Albert of Bolhtlklty or the Qreaty was the first who 
gave a decided diret^tion to tlio general ten<l(mcy in favow 
of the Aristotelian system. He was bom at Lauingea ia 
Swabia, A.U. 1103 or 1205, and studied at Pavia, where he 
entered the order (d* the Dominicans, and^ by his groat appli- 
cation to study, cspeelally to that of Natuml History, (a 
department then very gimerally neglected), he ai*(|uired so 
great a mass of iuronnatiou that ht^ eanit^ io b(‘ looked upon 
as a pnsligy, and a sort of (meJmiiter. He lived nrineipiilly 
at Cologne nnd l^uris; in 12(K) wasmade hishonof Katisbou, 
but 8ubsegm‘nt1y nssigm'd that dignity, in order to tlevote 
himself to study. He died in his convent at (?ologno, 12H0.^ 
He was rath jy* a learned man anil a comiiiler of the works of 
others, thi^n an original and profound thinker. He wr^ 
commentaries on most of tlu^ wt>rks of Aristotle, in which 
he makes espetnal use of tiu* Arabian commentators, and 
blends tho notions <d* the NiHiplatonistH with thowi of his 
author. Logits, AletapliysieH, Hlieology, and Ethics, were 
mther externally cultivaltHl by his labours than efibetu^y 
improved. With him b(‘gan ilnmts minute and tedious 
^ quiries and (lisputes rt*speeti<tg Mutter and Form, Esseuod 
and Being (lilHHeHiut or Quidditae, and JSxietenHay whauoo 
subsequently arose the farther distimetion of JEws JBeenmiia 
and Jbhtmim)* Of tho Uuiversal, he mmwam that it 
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exists partly in external things and partly in the Under- 
standing. Itutional Psychology and Theology are indebted 
to him for many excellent hints. The latter science he 
treated in his Smnma Theologies ^ as well according to the 
plan of Lombard us as his own. In the former he described 
the soul as a iohim potestatimm. In his Theology he 
laboured to doiiue our rational knowledge of tb© ^S’aturc 
of God (excluding from such inquiries the doctrine of the 
Trinity), and enlarged upon the metaphysical idea of Him, 
as a m*cessiiry Being (in whom pure ifisse and his detor- 
ininat<' or qualiiied Mature {Segn tmd Wesen) are identical), 
(‘nilenvouring lo developc iii*thi3 manner His attributes. 
TheH(^ inquiries are often mixed up with idle questions 
and dialectic absurdities, and involve abundant mconsist- 
oiuies; as for instance, when lie would aceoimt for the 
cn‘ation by tim dodrino of Eniniiation (cenrsatio iimvoca)^ 
and iK'veiiheless d(mie.s the Emanation of Souls: he insists 
upon the univiTsal intervention of the Deity in the course of 
ISature, and y<‘t assorts the exist enee of natural causes, 
detining and Inniting His operations. Ho considered Con- 
seionet* to btj the highest law of reason, and distinguished 
tlio moral disposition (.yy/^/mm, from its habitual 

eAerciso {ctmHnvnday All virtue which is acceptable to 
God is infused by i iiiu into the hearts of men. His scholars 
were distinguislied by the name of Albcrtists. 


Ihnnmilimu 

t Altridgrd llintory of tho Life, Virtues, and Holigious System of 
St Honaventum, ute. /iyo». 174ts Svo. and: bonavonturm Opera, 
Artjmt 14H2, fol Idcias Junstt TiiV, 1588-96, 7vols. fol. 

(best otlitlon). ^ 

205. The contemporary of Albert, John of i^idanza or 
Bonmentma} Hurnaiue<l Doctor SmpMcus^ was possessed 
of loss cxteiiHivo learning than the other, but of more talent; 
and a pious frame of mind, tinctured with mysticism.* It 
W’as luH endeavour to rocoticilo the views of Aristotle and 

‘ Bom at Bftgnarcs 1221, died 1274, at Tjyons, 

* BowAVK.NTnitA^H Woa de»Oof«toH zn Gott. Awsdem Lateiniachea 
lioherKotsit. llomuHgegeboxi von LemNSACK, 1886. 

WmuKR, Boaiivcntiira’s l^rser labegrifi'dor Theologle. Ansdoxa 
latekdiwben Uborsetst, 1889» 
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the Alexandrians. In his commentary on I/ombardus^ he 
contracts the sphere of speculation, and studies to employ 
the principles of Aristotle and the Arabians, not so much 
for tlie satisfaction of a minute and idle curiosity, as for the 
resolution of important questions, and to reconcile opposite 
opinions; especially in the important inquiries respecting 
Individuation and iVee WilL Occasionally he rests his 
arguments rather on the practical destination of man than ou 
theoretical notions ; for instance, respecting the doctrine of 
the Immortality of the Soul. The Supreme Good he affirms 
to be ITnion with the Deity; by which alone mankind can 
attain a perception of Truth, and the enjoyment of happi- 
ness. This leads him to ascribe* all knowledge to Illumi- 
nation from on high; which he distinguishes into four 
species: Extenor — ^Inferior — ^Interior — and Superior, He 
defines also^ six degrees whereby man may approximate t!io 
Deity; anri refers to these six as many distant faculties of 
the Soul: an ingenious idea and copiously detailed, but in a 
great degree arbitr^ and forced. 

Finding speculation insufficient for the attainment of the 
Supreme Good, he abandoned himself with all his heart to 
Mysticism. 


Thomas Agnmas, 

Thom® Aq. Opera Omnia, stud, et curA Vmo. Justtniani et ’Thostab 
Mankiqtjez, Rom, 1670-71, 18 vols. fol„ (best edition). Idem: curil 
Fratrum ordin. Preedieat. Par, 1636-41, 23 vols. fol. (containing the 
dubious works, but less correct). Opera Theologica curii Bkuk. na 
Eubeis, Fen. 1745, sqq. 20 vols. 4to. 

Bern db Eubeis (do’ Eossi), Discortatt. Criticee et Apologcticm de 
Gestis et Scriptis ac Doctrine S. Thomee Aquinatis, Fetid. 1780, fol. 
Idem (prefixea to the above edition). 

+ A. TodaoNf Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, with an account of his 
Doctrines and Works, Pan 1781, 4to. 

Lun. C^ONIS A COSTACUABIO Compondium Ahsolutissimum toUni 
Sammm Theologicm S. Thomm Aquinatis, Fenet, 1687, 8vo. 

Thom» Aquinatis Summa Philosopbim per S. Gas. AXiiaiAKBluii. 
jrar, 1640, fol. 

_ Summa S. Thomee hodiemis Academiarum moribus aGcommodats, 
sive cursusTheologim opeidOABonEENAri Bbiluaet, 1760, 8va 


^ Comment, in Magistrum Sententiarum. 

* Eeductio Artium ad Theologiam. s 
Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. Soo his works above. 
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PtAcnsi Eeotz, PliilORopilla ad mentom D. Thomas Aqninatis ex- 
pli<*ala, Vohni. 1723, 3 vols 8vo 

Put. De Varia Portuna Philofeophios Thomee Aquinatis. 

OpuHC. 8acr tom. I. 

Kmsu, Ueber die Theo1oi?ic des Thomas. In Sengleb’s Religidser 
Zoituehrift fdr das KatUolische Beutschland, 1833. Bd. Ill, H. 1. 

200. 3Sr(‘arly at the same time with Bonaventura, St, 
T/wmas Jr/uum^ (or ah A^nino), obtained a celebrity which 
crlipHcd that of almost every wiiter of his age. He was 
born A.T). 1224, in tlie castlo of Roeca Sicca iu the kingdom 
of XnplvH, of a great feudal family; and in opposition to the 
wishoH of liis parents, was determined by his ardent love for 
study to enter tlu^ orf1(*r of the Domiriicans, (1243). The 
same at1n<*lim('nt i<» leiicrs carried him to Paris and to 
Cologms to profit by the lessons of Albertus, and caused 
liiJu to (leeliiK* all offers of advanc(‘mont in his order, beyond 
that of Drjiniton while it procured him the reputation of 
the greaiest (lirisfinu ))hiloHophcr of liis century, and the 
ajmellafionH of Dodfor llnivnmlk and Angelicus. Ho died 
12/ 1, and, as wt*ll as Bonaventura, was canonised. Thomas 
AquiiuiM was (*nrlow(‘d with a genius truly philosophical; had 
amassed great knowledge; and cherished an ardent zeal for 
the ndvnnci*ment of fuiulanumlnl H<'ieu(‘.e. lie rendered real 
service* to the Arlsfrjlelinn pliilosj)phy by the pains he took 
to efibet a iranslnfion of tlu* works iaw'hicri it was con* 
tained, and hy his eommenitiricH on them. Jlowasa Kcalist, 
inasmuch a« he ninintahu*d that the Universal did not exist 
actually, but as a possibility, and regarded the object of the 
understanding or tiu* ubslnict Form of things as the original 
nature of things. This systefa ho endeavoured tp place on a 
firmer basis by extending the tht?onr of Thought poppounded 
by A ristotle, to which lie supi»raddett some ideas of the system 
ol* Plato and of the A Icxanurhms. With this is connected his 
explanation of tho concoptions^of Mattered T'ormjiw ele* 
ments of compound substances, as also his explaaiation of 
the principle or Individuation, ^ Tho rational Soul, the nature 
of which ho discusses after Aristotle’* system, is the Substan* 

* It may l»o well to rofrosh tho momo»y of the reader, by reminding 
him that Notions or <’onception» are viewed in this work as tho 
o^sprlng of tlio Undemtendifg* and subordinate to Ideas, which are 
the product of the llcason or Intaitlon.— Ko. 
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tial Form of mm, immaterial and indestructible. Eut liis 
meditations were principally devoted to the study ot Theology, 
which he endeavoured to reduce to a systematical form by a 
more accurate determination of l^otions in the manner of the 
Aristotelian and Alexandrian Schools. Such was the design 
of his Commentary on Lombardus, of his work against the 
Heathens/ and of his Simma Theologies. The latter is the 
first attempt at a complete system of Theology comprehend- 
ing one of Ethics, and is enriched with many solid and wise 
observations, without the observance of any rigorous order 
in its details. Its principles are not laid down with sufficient 
precision, and the different sources of information are not 
clearly distinguished.. He taught that Evil, or the negation 
of G-ood, is necessary to the completion of the Universal sys- 
tem, and that Grod'is only the accidental cause of it. We 
may observe in this system (as well as in St. Augustin’s, 
from whom he derived them), many of the principal features 
of that of Leibnitz respecting the 'Divine Government. He 
treats the subject of Morals, which he divides into General and 
Special, in part according to the conceptions of Theology, and 
partly after those of Aristotle: and although his fundamental 
conceptions are not very clearly defined or largely developed, 
that science is much indebted to his labours. He continued 
to be for a long time the highest authority in matters of Reli- 
gion and Philosophy, and had a large number of disciples, 
(especially among the Dominicans and Jesuits) who called 
themselves by his name. The aim of Aquinas, as a Chinstian 
philosopher, wns to prove the reasonableness of Christianity, 
which be attempted to accomplish by showing, 1st, that it 
contains a pprtion of truth; 2nd, that it fulls under the 
cognizance of reason ; and 3rd, that it contains nothing con- 
tradictory to reason . In connection with the latter argument 
he starts from the assumption that the truths of reason are 
essentially one with Divine truth, because reason is derived 
from God*. Philosophy consists, according to him, in Science 
searching for truth with the instrument of human reason ; 
but he maintains that it was necessary for the salvation of 
man that Divine Revelation Should disclose to him certain 
things transcending the grasp of human reason. He regarded 
Theology, therefore, as the offspring of the union of philoso- 


^ Sumnia Catholicse Pidei adrersus Gentiles, Burdig, 1604, 8vo* 
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pliy and roli^^ion, and as a science derived from the principles 
of a higher Divine and spiritual science. Among the fol- 
lowers of Aquinas we remark Mgidiiis Colmm^ a Eoman, 
Ilervwm (§ 289), Tlwmas de Vio Cajetanus, Gabr. Velasquez^ 
JBftniH HieHadns de Mnxdoza^ P. ^Eonseea^ Dominic of Man^ 
iete (died 1500) and Pr. Suarez (died 1G17). 

Coniemporanes of Thomas Aquinas, 

2G7. Other contemporaries of Thomas deserve to be briefly 
tncniioned; for intance, Deirus JSvtpanus, of Lisbon, after- 
wards pt»|»s under the style of John 2X1, and who died 
1277, Mi* distinguished luinself by the Summula Logieales, 
an abridgment of the Scholastic Logic ; and it is to him we 
pn»bahly ow<‘ the ingenious arrangement of the different 
forms oV argument, so often republished.^ To him must be 
atld(*d fl, Goeihah, of Muda near Ghent, better knowm 
uiul(*r Iho name of Denricua Oandavensia^ sumamed Doctor 
Sotrmnia^ who became a professor at Paris, and died arch- 
<lo!it»oii of Toiirnay, 1293.* He was endowed with great 
wigmdty of understanding, attached to the system of the 
ItiMilisis, and blended the idosa of Plato with the formularies 
of Aristotle: attributing to the first a real existence inde- 
pendent of the Divine Intelligence. He suggested some 
new' opinions in Psychology, and detected many speculative 
errors, without, however, suggesting corrections of them, 
owing to th{‘ faultincss of the method of the philosophy of 
his time. Jlo frecpumtly opposed Thomas Aquinas himself. 
To these wo may add 'Michari de Middleton (Dicardua de 
JUrdid Filldh sinnamed Doctor SoUdua^ FundaUaamm,%io&. 
CopiosuH^^ who (lied a profi'ssdr at Oxford, A.D. ^,^00, and was 
a skiliul interpruti‘r of liombardus. 

Dma St^otua* 

Ills works arc very numerous. A list wlU be found in Bruefcer, 
Pauzor, Ac. They woro published collectively, vis. : Joh. DunHii Scoti 
Opem Omitla, colloctn, rocognlta, Notis, BchoUls et Oommontarlis illus- 
trata (ed. WAomNO}, JMgd. 1689, X2 vols. fol. 


‘ t JoR. Tob. KUhiiKS, Complete Account of Pope John XXI, 
ectebmiod oh a Physician end Philosopher under the name of Petrus 
ilispanus, OOtiing* 1760. 4 t 05 ^ ^ 

- liBnn. (lANDAVKHSiB Quodllbota in IV Ubb. Sententmr. Par* 
1618, fol Summa Thsologlm* ibid* 1620, fol. 
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Hugonis Oatbhi Vita Joli. Duns Scoti ; prefixed to Qusestiones in 
Sententias, Antwerp- 1620. Apologia pro Joh. D. Scoto adversus 
Opprobria, Calumnias, et Injurias quibus P. Abr. Bzovius eum onerat, 
Par- 1634, 12ino. 

Ltjd. Wadding, Vita Job. Duns Scoti, 1664, 8vo. (Id.: in 
his edition above). 

MArpTTaaT Yeglbnsis Vita Job. Dunsii Scoti, Patav- 1671, 8vo. Id, : 
in the Thesaurus Biog. Bibliographicus of Waldau, part I, p. 76, sqq, 

J. G. Borvrv, Philosophia Scoti, Par- 1690, 8vo. The same : Phi* 
losophia quadripartiti Scoti, P<ir, 1688, 4 vols fol. 

JoH. Santaorloii Dialectica ad mentem Bximxi Magistri Johannis 
Scoti, Land. 1672, 8vo. 

Pb. Sleuth. Abergoni Resolutio Doctrinse Scoticse, in qud quid 
Doctor Subtilis circa singulas, quas exagitat, qusestiones senfiat, etsi 
oppositum alii opinc^ntur, brevibus ostenditur, in subtilium studiosorum 
gratiam, Lugd. 164b 8vo. 

Joh. Duns Scotus ^Doctor Subtilis) per Univcrsam Phllosophiam, 
liOgicam, Physicam, Metaphysicam, Ethicam contra adversantcs de- 
fensus, Qusestxonum novitate ainpllficatus, ac in tres tomos divisus. 
Autor BoNAVEirauEA Babo, Colon- Agr- 1664, fol. 

Joh. Abada, Oontroversise Theologicse inter S. Thomam et Scotum 
super quatuor libros Sententiarum, in 'quibus pugnantos Sentential 
referuntur, potiores difilcultates elucidantur, et Eesponsiones et Argu* 
menta Scoti rejiciuntur, Cohn- 1620, 4to. 

JoH. Lalemandet, Decisiones Philosophic®, Afonac/i. 1664-1646, fol, 

Cbisfeb, Philosophia Schol® Scotisticae, Aug- Vindel, 1736; et 
Theologia Scholse Scotistic®, 4 vols,, 'ihid- 1748, fol. 

L. P. Otto Baumgabtbn-Cbusius, De Theol. Scoti Prog. /e».1816, 4to, 

268. John Diem Scoim^ bom at Dunston in Noiijlminbcr- 
land (about 1275 P), became a Franciwcau, and was surnamed 
Doctor Subtilis, wnicb he deserv^ed by the pre^jjnancy of lii» 
parts. BTe studied at Oxford and 3?aris, and died* ])roma- 
turely, A.D. IfSOS. His celebrated attack on the system of 
Thomas Aquinas occasioned hi& having recourse Vi*ry fre- 
quently to, vain and idle distinctions, but in all his dialectic 
disputes he maintained a steady zeal lor a deeper foundation 
of true science. He endeavoured to ascertain a fundamental 
basis for the certainty of knowledge, whether rational or 
empirical, and applied himself to demonstrate the truth and 
necessity of Eevelation. As a Eenlist, he difforod from 
Thomas Aquinas, by asserting that the Universal is based 
upon Objects, not merely in ptsse but in aetu : that it is 
created by the Understanding but communicated to it ; that 
Neutral Kealily or Essence (die SaAheit) being indSffepent, 
must^ be ^termined to particular or universal by a higher 
principle intimately united with the former Neutral EeaJiiy 
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nr CRsoTice.'**' Tliia higher principle is a Greater Uiiity, i e, 
Ihe principle of Individuation Qiasccity), In Psychology he 
conil»Jitfil the real difference of the Soul’s Faculties, and 
iiuiiniaiued an undetermined Freedom. The object of Phi- 
lorfopliy was, tn his opinion, to become cognizant of the 
nature of things, or what is. Although human philosophy 
teaches the suOiciency of reixson, and that supernatural dii 
closures are superfluous, the theologian regards a certain 
supernatural n^velation as necessary; because Tnf^.n can 
never aiiuin to certain truth by inspecting effects or se- 
condary causes, whether Ideas or Sensations. 

Tlu^ object of th<!ology is God, an Infinite Being, and the 
first prhudjfle of all things. Yet lie is not to be regarded in 
tho light of his Iniiuity but of his Divinity, the latter 
idea being more perfect than tho former, because God 
cannot iu' conceived a])art from Infinity, though infinity 
can h(M*oneeivt‘d without God. He attributed indetermi- 
nnh* 1‘Veedom lo God, and hence regarded the subjective 
will of God as llu* principle of Morality. Sometimes ho ex- 
pressed doubts us to tin* possibility of *a rational Theology. 

Duns Hcolus was the foamier of a school, tho Scotista^ 
who ilistinguished themselves for subtlety of disputation, and 
for imtessant disputes with tho Thomkts, Those disputes 
were HO fre({Ui‘nt!y lui.sed up with human passions, that 
.Sineitco derivetl front them little benefit 5 and it very fre- 
quently hupptuied tlmt the. points in question, instead of 
being duciuated, were obscurttd through their controversies. 

JOheliiha of Thomaa ; or Thonmta, 

260. Among tho I'liomists of the thirteenth century we 
may remark; 1. Mgidim Ooloma^ a lioman/^^a pConsistent 
Kealist; according to whom, Truth resides in the under- 
standing as well as the object. JHLis iirincipal merit was 
that ho unravollcul with perspicuity certain metaphysical 
problems, and endeavoured to reconcile discordant opinions 
w^Bpeeting the questions of Being, Form, Matter, and Indi- 

• The subtle nattim of this argttxqenfc, and the peculiar structure of 
the Clerman tongue, render fiiia paasage necessarily obpre. The xd^ 
to bo convoyed is. timt there la an Absolute principle determining botn 

the ttnivernal amt particular rature of things.— Bn. • , 

t ASgidius Oolnmna llomanus, sumamod Doctor Fundamimvc 
% Thiohgorum JMneepi : bom 1247, died 1816- 
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viduaKly. 2. JServcem^ whose learned but abstruse logic 
TV as even yet more unintelligible than that of his prede- 
cessors. 

Scotists. 

270. The most celebrated contemporary disciples of Scot 
were JV*. Mayrorm, a SVanciscan,** who first set the example 
of disputes in the Sorbonne (Actus Sorhonici), and wrote 
esteemed commentaries on .Ajristotle, St. Augustin, St. 
Anselm, Lombardus, etc. : — Micron, de JEbrrariiSy AMonim 
Amdrets* Walter JBwrleigh (§ 274). To these may be added 
the IVanciscan Jdet. Tartaretus (in the fifteenth century), 
X B. Monhrvus (flourished about 1569) and Mayor, 

271. At this period also appeared two men highly remark- 
able for the reformation which they attempted, but were not 
able to effect, in the philosophy of the age. The first of 
these, Boger Bacon, a iPranciscan, was bom at Ilchester, 
1214; and acq^uired some celebrity by his knowledge of 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, and Languages, as well 
as by the fertihty of his origmal ideas and inventions. He 
was surnamed in consequence Doctor MiraUlis; but unhap- 
pily, also, was accused of witchcraft, and imprisoned by 
command of the general of his order. He had the perspi- 
cacity to detect the false principles of the philosophical sys- 
tem of his^ time, and instead of the frivolous lEstinetions 
then established, was desirous of opening new paths to 
inquiry through the study of Nature and the Languages. 
ITnfortunately the monkish spirit of the time repressed his 
investigations, and the influence they would have insured to 
him. He taught at Oxford, A.D, 1240, and died 1202 or 
1294.^ Baymqyid Lalh (Imllus dr l/dlim, bom at Palma 
in the isle of Majorca, 1234), was as distinguished in his 

1 HeivS Noel, or Herveeus Natalis, bom in Bretagne; at first a 
monk, then general of the order of the Preachers ; professor of Theology 
and rector of the university of Paris. Lied at Narbonne, 1823* 

^ Franciscus de Mayronis, Doctor IlhminfjUm et A cuius, Magister 
Abstractionim. Died at Placentia, 1825. 

* Doctor Dukrfkim, bom in Armgon. Died about 1820. 

/ ^ See his Opus Majus ad Olementem IV, Sam. Jbbb, Lond. 1788, 
FloL ; Dpistolss de seoretis operibus Artis et Naturse, ot de Nnllitate 
Magise. Opera J. Dm castigata et restituta, 8vo. 1818 ; the 

B:ographia Bntannlca, IV, 616, sqq* 

B 
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mature days for a devout piety, as lie had been notorious in 
youth for his love of pleasure. He devoted himself to the 
conversion of the Mahometans and Pagans, asserting to 
this intent illumination from above, and the gift of the 
Groat Art (Ars His endeavours not being as 

successful as he had ho])ed, he devoted this Great Art to the 
reformation of Philosophy and the Sciences. His art was 
nothing more thau a Mechanical Logic, calculated to solve 
all questions without any study or reflection on the part of 
him who should use it. lie added thereto some hints bor- 
rowed from the philosophy of the Arabians and the Cabbala, 
which ho appears to have*bccii the first Christian author to 
cultivate, in his iiinucrous works and those of his School 
we frequently discover more clear and elevated views of Mo- 
rality, though lie was not able to escape canonical censure 
on this head. He dicnl 11115. llis foUowerfl (Lullists), dis- 
Hominated a superstitious enthiiHiasin, together with the 
belief he entertained in the possibility of making gold ; but 
oeeosionailv struck out new and valuable ideas. Long 
aft(?r his (h>ath the An* Magm of Raymond LuUi found 
ftdniii^rs among men of talent, (e.g. Giordano Bruno). 

At this period also appeared Fetrtuf ah Apono (or Aham), 
near Pmlua, born 1250, died 1315 or 1316; a physician, 
atUched to tlm Arabian docirinoH, and author of a book 
entitled, Cmeiliator Di/fermiiarum PhihsopUcarm et pra- 
dpue Media&rum and Arnold de Villaima^ who died in 
1312, a xealous fi^lhiw-labonror with the former, and inclined 
to the opiuioiifl of Itaymond Lulli.* 


» Jacobi CwsTKRBa, Do Btimando Lulllo DiRsortatio ia Actis RS. 
AfAwmp. tom. V, p. 697. t Pjsbhoquiw, Life of jlaymond LalW, 

Baymuadl LulU Opem Omnia, od. RAWSixasB, Mogmt. 1721-42, 
10 voU. foir Eti Opera ea quw ad Inventam ab ipao Artem Unlver- 
»lem psrtlBent, jdjvfiU. 1698. 8vo. . , , ... . • 

Sm alM J. H. Alktautk OlavlB Artto LuUImii# et Vei» Logic*, 
Aiyeai. 1608, Svo. j and, Bbuok. Iltat. I’hil. p. 1868, eeiq. 

He obWnod «ie appellation of Doctor lUummettisamtu. 

» Ken. 1471-1483, fol. Hie life ta to be found in the Quaiial- 
of CaJteL** and MsB»KBK.eocond year, No. IV, few- L 
> Opom OmiUa earn Nio. f ac8» m« A n notat. Bw. 168$, fioL 
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rOTJETH PEEIOD OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
DOOTEINB. 

Til. Dilutes between the Nominalists and BeaUsts reneicei 
by Occcm, in which the former gain gromd, (Brom tin 
Mmrteenth Centwry to the end of the Mfteenth,) 

272. About the close of tMs century a man of great meril 
contributed much to the downfal of Eealism, and the ces- 
sation of those endless logical disputes, by removing diffi- 
culties after a clearer and more precise manner, and esta- 
blishing the foundations of a more exact knowledge of the 
properties of the Object and SuWect. This was Q, Bmand 
de St Bowgam} He was at first a Thomist, but subse- 
quently became a candid adversary of that School.® 

Occam* 

JoH Salaberti Philosophia Kominalinm vindicata; or, Logics in 
Nominaliuni Via, Lut. Par, 1651, 8vo. (veiy scarce^ Some extracts 
are to be found in Cbambb, Continuation of Bossuet, VII, p 867. 

Ars Bationis ad Mentem IJoininalium, Osg/C 167S, 12mo. 

Guil. Oooak, Quaestiones et Decisiones in IV libb. Sententiar. 
Lugd, 1496-6-7, fol. Centiloquium Theologicum, iUd* 1494-5-6, fol. 
Summa Totius Logicse, fol. Pm, 1488; Bonon. 1498; 1676, 8vo. 

Opus nonagmta dierum, folio, Lov, 1481 ; Lugd, 1495—6. 

Dialogorum Libri VII advers Hereticos, et de Dogmatt. Johannis 
Papee XXII, folio, Par, 1476; Lugd, 1496-8. 

Quodlibeta VII, una cum Tract de Sacram. Altaris, folio. Par, 1487 : 
Jrg. 1491. 

Compendium Errorum Johannis Papes XXII, folio, Lov, 1481 ; Lugd, 
1496. 

Commentum in I Libnim Sen+entiarum, 1483. 

Summulss inj?b 7 sic. Aristotelis, Boh. 1494. 

Becisiones^pcto qusestion. de Potestate summi Pontificis, Lug, 1496. 

Disputatio inter Olericum et Hill tern super Potestate Prclutis atq. 
Principib. terror, commissa, Par, 1498. 

273. William of Occam (or Ochham), an Englishman, 
born in Surrey, and surnamed Doctor SingulcMris, Imicilnlu 
et YmmabUs Inceptor^ a disciple of Scot, and, like him a 
Franciscan, began a new era in philosophy and history by his 
talents, and the courage with which he opposed himself most 

^ Burandus de Sancto Porciano, bishop of Meaux, named Doctor 
BesolviusimuSi was born at Auvorgno. Di8d 1332. 

* Lauwoii Sjfllabus fiationum, quibus durandi causa Befeuditur, fn 
0pp., tom I, p. 1, Bee his Comment, m Magistr. Sentent. Par, 1508. 

B 2 
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>,L‘alouBly to til© despotism of the prevailing dogmata. He 
IS as a teacher at Paris at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, and having defended the rights of the king of 
rranco and the emperor against the usurpations of the pope, 
died, persecuted but not subdued, at Munich, 1347 or 1353. 
He proposed to effect no inoro^ by his Logic than a better 
demonstration of common opinions ; refused to submit im- 
plicitly to auUiority ; and closely following the princiiffes of 
more rational Dialectics, and m partieumr the dictum that 
non mU mnltii)lic(tnda proeter neeessitatem : he de- 
nionsirnt(‘d the absurdity of KoaliHm ; refuted it in a variety 
ot particulars, and directed the attention of others to the doc- 
trine of the Nominalists. He denied that umversal concep- 
tions had any oihc»r objecthe existence than what they jiossess 
ill the undorstandiug; boctiuse such an hypothesis is not 
necoasaiy either for the purposes of the possibility of judg- 
ment, or of a real wfience, and because it leads to extravagant 
eousequenecs; on the coutniry, such notions have only an 
ohjmivn being in llu* mind itself, are a product of Abstrac- 
Tnm, and either images o{ the same, or qualities 

subjectively present in the Soul, which it employs to designate 
classes of external objiudH.* ll<i did but sTkotch tbo princi- 
ples of u philosophy afterwards completed ; but his labour^ 
sufficed to withdraw th(» attention of his followers from the 
all-engrossing question of the principle of IndiiMuality, and 
directed them rallior to the acquinnucut of fresh knowledge. 
In his theory ot knowledgi*, Occam receded still farther 
from the opinions of the* itinilists, mid by maintaining that 
Thought was fcJulm»ctivts uffordud a greater handle to {Scep- 
ticism and Empiricism thnr nossibly ho himself might have 
inionded. Though too absoluteljr laid down,^uch a propo- 
sition, was, neviirtht^ciss, in the circumstances o'? the times, * 
serviceable to the cmise of philosophy. William of Occam, 
by controverting cHiabliHhed dogmata, by his 53c<»piici8m, 
and by the new ideas ho started, impaired the authority of 
existing principles, and gave occasion to more extended 
inquiries. On the sumo ground, ho endeavoured, in The- 
ology, to circumscribe the -subjects of investigation, and 
nqected the cstaijlished Bcholastic proofs of the Existence^ 
tfuity, and Omnipotono© of the Divinity j as also of His 
Wisdom, and that ho is an Intelligence and the Eroe Causo 
^ Oommoai. In Lib . !, 2$ Qaisit, 4 and 8« 
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of the "World; asserting that all these are matters of faith 
alone. Nevertheless, he departed so far from his own prin- 
ciples as to offer a proof of the existence of G-od, derived 
from the preservation of all things in their original state ; 
asserting that for such preservation some active efficient 
cause must he assigned, which can he no other than the 
First Creative Principle. In Psychology he threw out some 
ingenious notions respecting the Soul, the diversity of its 
faculties, and their relations to their ohjects. He refuted 
at length the hypothesis of Objective Images {Species)i 
up to this time regarded as necessary to a theory of intui- 
tional and sensational Perception and Thought. On many 
points Occam adhered tathe opinions of his master, Scotus; 
lor instance, respecting Free-will, and the origin of Morality 
in the subjective Will of God. 

Ebneb, XTeberNominalismos und Bealismus, 1842. 

Opj^onents of ITominalkm, 

274. Occam in his turn was opposed by the partisans of 
Eealism, though in a much more feeble manner ; and among 
others by his fellow-student Walter Burleigh,^ or Bwrlmm 
{Doctor Blams et Berspieuws), bom 1275 ; at first a pro- 
fessor in England, then at Paris, and lastly at Oxford, and 
who died about 1337. The debates between the two schools 
appear now to have been mainly confined to oral disputa- 
tion. With regard to the writings of Thomas de Bradwar^ 
dine^ and Thomas de Strashwrg^ we need only remark that 
the former resisted the tendency to Pelagianism contained 
in the theory of Scotus, and the second aid but reproduce 
what had Ijeen already taught by JEgidius Colonna. 

^ He composed Commentaries on the Bthics and Fliysics of Aristotle 
and a Biography of the Philos^hera and Poets, "De Viti ot Moribus 
Philosophorum et Poetarum,” Colon, 1472, often reprinted ; A Defence 
of the Metaphysics of Thomas Aqninas, Vmet. 1494, folio ; and various 
other works. HEUSiAiirN, Acta Philos., Ho. 14, p. 282, sqq. 

^ Of Hertfield; died archbishop of Canterbury, 1839. Wrote Do 
Causd. Dei contra Pelagium et de Tjjtute Causarom, lib. Ill, ed. 

Savile, Lend 1618, fol. Thomas de Bradwardine was also cel^l^^atea 
for his mathematical works. 

» Thomas Argentinensis, died prior-j^neral of tbs order of the 
Hermits of St, Augustin, A.D. 1857 ; composed Comment in 
ntentiarum, Argent 1490, fol. 
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silhcs of Inghen^ appears to liave been a moderate Eealist 
according to the principles of Occam and Scotus, as re 
spected the theory of Volition. 

NondmUsfs. 

275, The most celebrated FominaKsts who succeeded, 
were John Buridan and Beter lyAilh. John Buridan oi 
Bethune, professor of philosophy and theology at Paris » 
was looked upon by his contemporaries^ as one of the most 
powerful adversaries of Bealism, and distinguished himself 
also by his rules for finding the Middle Term in Logic ; a 
species of contrivance denomiimted by some the Ass^s 
Bridge; as well as by his inquiries concerning Pree-will, 
wherein he approached the principles of Determinatism* 
maintaining that we necessarily prefer the greater of two 
goods. As for the celebrated illustration, which bears his 
name, of an ass dying for hunger between two bundles of 
hay, it is not to be found in his writings. Bet&r U Aillg^ a 
cardinal (died 1126),* assisted to marit still more broadly 
tho limits between Theology and Philosophy, and opposed 
tho abuses of tho Scholastic system. His opinions respect- 
iug the degree of certainty belonging to human knowledge, 
and his examination of the proofs advanced of the existence 
and unity of tiod, deserve particular attention.® The^^other 

* Sumamed Tng&mm : He taught at Paris and Heidelberg, which 
latter University he helped to form. Hied 1396. He composed Com- 
mentt. in IV libb. Sententiarum, Hagen. 1497, fol. 

Hax. litJD. Wundt, Commentatio Historica de Marsiliio ah Inghen, 
prime Univcrsitatis ITcidelbeig. Rectore et Professore, Heidelb. 1775, 
8vo. The same, in tho Thesaurus Biog. et Bibliogiaph. of Waudau. 

® In the year 1868 he was still living at Paris. ^ 

® See his Qucestioncs in X Ubb. Btbicorom Aristot. Paiife. 1489, fol. ; 
Orf. 1637, 4to. Qiimst. in Polii Arist. ibid, 1600. fol. ; Compendium 
1 jogicse, Ven. 1499, fol. Summula de Hlalecridl, Pevria. 1487, fol. See 
Diet. 

* Peter de Alliaco, styled Aquila Cfallm, bom 1360 at Compibgne; 
chancellor of the University of Paris, 1389, bishop of Puy and 
Cambral, and finally a cardinal. 

^ Petri do Alliaco Oardinalis Oamcracensis Vita, by Dtjmn, in 1st 
vol. of 0pp. Qorsoni, p. 37. -s 

Petri de Alliaco Questiones super IV libb. Sententiarum, Arg, 
1490, fol. HeConcordantia Astronomlee cum Theologia, Aug. Vmd. 
1490. Pen. 1494. Tractaffis super Meteora Aristot. XijpA e. a. Tract, 
do Potestate Papsa et Auctoritate Oardd., e* 1. vd a., 4to. j and many 
other workia. 
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partisans and supporters of Nominalism were Bdbert 'KoXcot^ 
an Englishman (died 1349), Gregory of Richard 

^kset (or SwiTishead), an Englishman and a Cistercian 
monk (taught at Oxford about 1350), Senry of Oyta, and 
Henry of Hesse, ^ Nicolas Gramm? Matthew of Oracow? and 
Gabriel Biel? who died 1495, and was the author of a 
brief and luminous exposition of the principles of Occam. 
Almost all were celebrated as professors, and men of cul- 
tivated parts, but without any true philosophical talent, 
though Henry of Hesse® distinguished himself by some dis- 
coveries in Mathematics and Astronomy. 

276. Tip to this time the disputes between the two sects 
continued to be pursued with the like animosily, and with 
equal admixture on both sides of human passions. Though 
Nominalism had been proscribed at Paris, ^ it nevertheless 
made good its ground, and even gained from day to day 
fresh ^herents ; nay, it more than once obtained, even at 
Pans, as well as in the universities of Germany, the pre- 
eminence, but without completely defeating the opposite 
party. The same scenes were perpetually acting on both 
these theatres of contention j the metaphysical contest 
respecting Universal Conceptions not being the only point 
of dispute, but combined with a complete diversity of 
opinions in general. On the part of the Nommalists might 
be noticed the gradual increase of a spirit of independence 
and a tendency to more liberal principles, and a more fun- 
damental cast of thought, though asserted by very imperfect 
philosophical methods. This spirit especially manifested 
itself in opposition to the theses of the Idealist Nicolas of 

^ Greg. Asimlnensis, died at Yieima, 1858. A distinguishod diviuc, 
and general: of the Angustiman order. 

® Both Germans ; the latter died 1397. 

® Or Oreamius, died bishop of Lisieux, 1882. 

4 Or Chrochove, in Pomerania ; died 1410. 

® Bom at Spires, provost of Anrach, and professor of theology and 
philosophy at Tubingen. 

Epitome et Collectanum super IV libb. Sententiar. Tvh. 149b, 
2 vols. fol.; Epitome Script. Guil. Occam circa Duos Priores Senten- 
tiarum. • 

Hibssok. WiEOAin) Biel, Diss. (prses. GomiEs Wernsdw) do 
Gab. Bibl celeberrimo Papista Antipapis^a, Vtteb. 1719, 4to. 

^ Hsnbious HESSiis, Secreta Sacerdotum in ReMk* 1480, 
4to, often reprinted ; and many other woika ‘ « 

7 In 1339, 1340, 1409, 1473. 
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Antricurifi Cbaelielor of Theology at Paris, 1348), and of 
JohTi de Mercuria (about the same year),^ yet eventually 
proved abortive, and the customary opinions of the age 
resumed their sway. i 

Hundeshagen, TJeber die mystische Tlieologie Gerson’s, 1881. 
Liebner, Ueber Gersoa’s mystische Theologie, 1835. 

277. The ultimate consequence of these repeated dis- 
cussions was a diminution of the credit and influence of the 
Scholastic system, and at the same time a diminished regard 
for philosophy, especially for Logic, of which in his time 
Gerson already saw reason to complain ; and this induced 
a disposition to Mysticism, arising out of a feeling of 
disgust for unmeaning verbal disputes. Mysticism was 
accordingly preached with ardour by John Tauler^ who died 
at Strashiirg, 1361, and more especially by the celebrated 
John Chalicr de Gerson of llheims, bom 1363, the disciple 
of Peter B’Ailly, and his successor as chancellor of Paris, 
in 1395 ; died almost in exile in 1429, at Lyons. He de- 
voted his principal attention to discussing the obligations 
of practical Christianity, which procured for him the appel- 
lation of Doctor Ohnstianissimm ; and held mystical the- 
ology to be true philosophy, if it is founded on internal 
experiences of God in devout minds, or in other wnrds, on 
Internal Perception or Intuition.* He nevertheless opposed 
himself to enthusiastic extravagancies, retaining the use of 
Logic, and employing it after a new method.® Next to him 
we must place Nicolas de Olemange (de Olemangis), a cou- 
rageous thinker; who op])Osed the narrow subtilties of the 
Schools.* He was rector of .the university of Paris (1393), 
and died about 1449. But tho man who, as^^<^ religious 
writer, possessed the greatest influeiice in his own and 
succeeding ages, was the ascetical mystic Thomas Ramerhen^ 

i See BotJLLAY, Bist. Univ. Paris, tom. IV, p. 808, sqq. 

3 Be Mystica Theol. Considei-att. IL , 

3 Centiloglam de ConceptibuR, liber de Modis Signiflcandi et de 
Concordllt Meiaphys, cum Logiel . x- t 

h G. Enoelhaebti Oommeiitatiqucs de Gersomo Mystico, part I, 
MtI 1822 4 to 

Gorsonis Opera, Bos. 1488, vol. Ill, fob; ed. Bum. Bicheb, Pam. 
1606, fob, et Lud. Bblies Dx^in, Antverp. 1756, 5 vols. fob 
* Opera ed. Jo. Mart. Ltdius, Lugil Bat 1618, 4to. 

5 Especially by his well known book De Imitatione Chnsti. A 
good edition of his Works by Sohmeb, Antwerp, 1600—1607, 4to. 
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(Malleolus), styled OUhomas h Kempis^ from tte name of a 
village, Kempeu, in tlie archbishopric of Cologne, where he 
was bom A.D 1380. He died 1471, Another eminent 
mvstic* was John Wessel, surnamed Gcmford, or Goesevot 
(&oose-foot),^ styled by his contemporary admirers Zm 
mundi et Magister contradictionmn. He was at first a 
iN'orninalist, and an opponent of the dogmatism of the 
Schoolmen. The same dishke of the same system may be 
observed in the iNatural Theology of Haymond de Selonde 
(or Sebunde) who taught at Toulouse in the fiLrst half of 
the fifteenth century, about 1436. He asserted that man 
has received from the Almighty two books, wherein he may 
discover the important facts which concern his relation to 
his Creator, — ^namely, the book of Eevelation and that of 
Nature: the latter he affirmed to be the most universal in 
its contents, and the most perspicuous. He endeavoured 
by specious rather than sohd arguments to deduce the 
theology of his age, even in its more peculiar doctrines, from 
the contemplation of Nature and of Man. His attempt 
deserved, for its just observations on many subjects, espe- 
cially on Morals, greater success than it met with, until 
Montaigne directed to it the attention of his contem- 
poraries.* 

Observation, It cannot he expected that a minute account should 
have been rendered of the respective opinions, in detail, of each 
Schoolman, involved as they are in endless disputes and distinctions 
respecting the same subjects —such a specification, if it had been 
possible, would, in an abridgment like the present, have been super- 
fluous. The Sentences of Lombardus and the works of Aristotle were 
the constant subjects of their discussiens from the time of Albert the 
Great, respej^g which their commentanes and disquisitions were as 
minute as they were voluminous and unprofitable. 


* It is well to remark that the term Mystic, as employed by our 
author, and all liberal minded German philosophers, does not imply, 
as in England, any stigma on the capacity of the thinker.— Ed. 

^ Bom at Groningen, 1409; died 1469. He must not he eon? 
founded with his contemporary the Nominalist, John Burchard yok 
Wessel. See G<5tzb, Comment, def J. Wesselo, Lut Par. 1719^ do. 
J, Wesselii Opera, ed. Lydius, Amat. 1717, 4to. 

* Montaigne has translated, under the ti^e of Natural Theology, Ids 
Liber Oreaturarum sivc Naturse. The LaUn editions are, Mmeqf. 
1635, and Amstd. 1761. See Montaigne’s Observations, in his 

lib. II, c. 12. 
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PABT THE THIED. 

THIRD PERIOD. 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

7tlE ^CHOTiASTIO STSTBM OPPOSED EX A EETDEX TOj AXD 
BX NEW COMBINATIONS OP, POEMEB SXSTEMS 
OP PHIIiOSOPHI. 

B-om the FifteerUh Oenfury to the end of the Sixteenth. 
Fboebbaoh, OoschicWe dor neiiom PUlosopMe, Ton Bacon Ws 

^'^cT^HB^^mo^pW^o^pMXVeltansol^ der EefonnatioM 

^'"Blaket’ UwtoiTof the Philosophy of Mind. 4 v. 8vo 

K™: Hwidb^h dorGoachidite der Philo^pUo,Tol. 3: Geschichte 
n^^uGm iitid niucstexi IZcit, 2te Ausg. 8ul^. 1829. 

^ KmBR. Ge^hiohte der Philosophie, 9 TheiL Geschichte der neuem 

hnnderte bis auf die Gegonwart, 1844. 

278 Scholasticism, which had dow accomplished ite 
Bion, may be defined as the one-sided course of dogmatasmg 

which wore adopted without submittmg 

The disnutos of the two adverse sects mto which its sup- 

noSOTS^ore subdivided, gradually loosened its hold on tee 
S^miS and the NoWmalistsInthe end openly att^ed 
FteaniW i so tlist more and more a^s^imed 

*fc Sity (tagh » jrt 

eiving Science^ a now foundation and fresh 

Smte observation of Nature, and by mcreaaed study of 

?he The party of the Mystics especially, am- 

Stft SS V • top w»t «d tog»8 1» . l*- 
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spiritual nourislimeut, were dissatisfied with the meagre and 
pedantic forms which were, as yet, their only support. 
Nevertheless, it was from another quarter that the revolution 
was destined to commence. 

279. The human mind had too long lost the true path of 
Science, to be able immediately to recover it. In conse- 
quence of its long subjection to prescriptive notions, we find 
that it continued for some time to labour to unravel the 
consequences of those it had inherited, rather than apply 
itself to the legitimate objects of inquiry — ^the principles of 
knowledge, and of its objects. Erom want of skill to detect 
the concatenation of di&rent branches of knowledge, and 
from the habit of confounding cognitions derived from very 
different sources, the human mind was unable to discover 
the faultmess of its own method, and the influence of the 
old manner was necessarily prolonged. Other circum- 
stances contributed to the same result; the inveterate 
reverence for Aristotle’s authority — ^the want of real and 
accurate knowledge — ^the bad taste of the age, and the low 
state of classical learning — added to the redoubtable autho- 
rity of the Papal Hierarchy, slavish attachment to the 
dogmas handed down and sanctioned by the Church, and 
the jealous zeal with which the guardians of the ancient 
Dogmatism protected their errors ; — ^aH these auxiliary cir- 
cumstances long continued to make it difficult to shake off 
the intolerable yoke imposed on the reason, against which 
some bolder spirits had already begun to rebel. 

280 . Nevertheless certain political events in Europe gra- 
dually prepared the way, though at first distantly, for a 
complete change in its civil and ecclesiastical constiinition ; 
shook th^upports of the old philosophy ; and, by ultimately 
destroying it,lielped to produce a revolution in the literary 
world, rich in important consequences. These were; the 
Crusades — the Invention of Printing — the Conquest of 
Constantinople — ^the Discovery of the New “World — and 
the Eeformation ; with the direct or indirect results of these 
events ; such as the formation of a Middle Class of citizens 
— ^theiofiuence acquired by public opinion — ^the increase of 
the Temporal at the expense of the Spiritual PoweotH^^ihe 
consoHdation of civil authority on firmer and better^iid)- 
lished bases — ^the advancement of experimental knqwle<^e 
and tho sciences — ^the acquisition of models for imitation 
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and sources of instruction in tlie recovery of the authors oi 
antiquity — and, lastly, the improvement and cultivation of 
the languages of Modern Europe. The human mind became 
sensible of its need of instruction and of the imperfection 
of its present systems, and demanded a better philosophy; 
but, too weak as yet to support itself without such assist^ 
ance, it leaned upon the authors of antiquity for guidance 
and support. The cultivation of this study brought with it 
an improved spirit of refinement and moral improvement, 
and at tlio same time showed by reflection the evils of that 
state of mental subjugation to which so many centuries of 
m^dnd had been reduced, and awakened m those who 
prosecuted it a desire to liberate themselves such 
thraldom. 

2S1. At the same time that these circumstances from 
without oporatod, or contributed to operate, so great a 
change in the freer use of Eeason, a strong desire prevailed 
among many for a higher knowledge and wisdom revealed 
by God ; because, owin^j to the path which mental cultiva- 
tion had followed, and from the still imperfect development 
of the Reason, there had arisen a conviction that certainty 
of knowledge and a completely satisfying wisdom could 
alone como from God; ana, consequently, to the Bible was 
added also the Cabbala, as a frequent source of Philosophy. 
A prejudice which appears to have been derived by the 
Eatliers, and which was in part kept alive and recommended 
by the constant disputes and uncertainties of a vast number 
of contending sects, into which the Phfiosophical world was 
soon divided, fostered this thyst for secret Divine Wisdom. 

282. The consequence of all these different Causes was 
that a variety of systems of greater or less validity began to 
prevail; knowledge was cultivated and improved;^ some of 
the Grecian systems of philosophy were cultivated and 
adopted; discussions were sot on foot with regard to their 
respective merits, and the attempt was made to combine 
them (either partially or entirely), and to reconcile them 
with Christianity, ihe systems themselves were conse- 
quently submitted to examination, attempts were made to 
extend the dominion o:^ Science, more especially in tho 

1 Erhabd’s Gcscblchte dcs WiodcraufblUhcns wissenaschaftlicbor 
Bildung. 1827-32. 3 BEftde. 
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department of Natural History (as yet so imprfectly culti- 
vated), though accompanied with a thirst for occult and 
mysterious wisdom. Lastly came the desire to combine 
several of these controversies in one system, with a special 
reference to the fundamental principles of Christianity, 
An attempt was also made to unite Theology and Philo- 
sophy, Ideas and Conceptions ; — ^the doctrines of Plato and 
those of Aristotle. 

Itemml of Greek Literature in Italy s immediate 

comeqiienGes, 

283. "Wlien the Greeks, who had always retained a cer- 
tain degree of attachment for letters, derived from their 
renowned ancestors (§ 236), came to sohcit in Italy assist- 
ance agamst the Turks, and, after the capture of Oonstan- 
tinople, sought there a safer residence than in their own 
country, they brought with them a rich fond of various arts 
and literary treasures, and infused a new energy into the 
minds of the Western nations, who were already in a state 
to profit by such acquisitions.^ Among these precious 
remains of Ancient Greece were the works of Aristotle and 
Plato in their original form ; the knowledge of which was 
presently disseminated through Europe with remarkable 
celerity. The Greeks who- respectively supported the two 
systems of those great philosophers (such as George Gmnis^ 
iliue HetTio^ on the one side, a partizan of the Neoplatonic 

* To this age belong the poets DanU Alighieri^ Petrarca, and Boo 
cacciOi who contiihutcd much to the general difiusion of a literary 
taste, though not immediately and directly to that of philosophy. 

Por theigmed Greeks who were instrumental in bringing about this 
revival of Classical literature, (Emmamtel Chrgsoloras, Th. Gam, 
George of Trebizondf John Argrgo'pxCtm, etc.), see Humphb. "Hodius, 
De Graecis illustribus Linguae Gr. Literarumque Humaniorum restau- 
ratorihus, Lond 1742, 8vo. Heebbk, Hist, of the Study of Glass. Lit, 
Chph. Fb. Bubneb, De Doctis Hominihus Graecis Literarum Graecamm 
in Italia restauratonbus, Lype. 1750, 8vo. Chph. Meikebs, Biography 
of celebrated Men. 

® Of Constantinople ; came to Florence 1438. 

Geo. Gbmisthi Plbthonis De Platonicae atque Aiistotelica PhUo- 
eophiae DiflerentiS., Gr. Few. 1640, 4to. 

Among his Philosophical Works, was : 

Libellus de Fato, ejusd. et Bessanonis Epist Amceboeae de eodem 
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doctoe; and on tto Other Ge^ge ^hohrim, miWently 
called Ghnmdvus, Theodore Gaza} and more es^riollv- 
George of S-ehiaond} aH AristoteKans), engaged in a Si 
dispute respecting the merits of their favourite systems* 
whieh it required all the moderation of cardinal Bessarioil* 
in mj degree to temper. 


.AitOiCh on thd Bchdlostio Systsm, 

284. The first result of all these circumstances was a con- 
flict mth the Scholastic system, which, beside the inherent 
causes of its barbarous s%le, bad taste, and narrow views 
was occasioned also by the recent discovery of the great 
difierence between the Aristotehan theory as taught in the 
Schools, and the freer, purer spirit that runs tlnough the 
original writings of Aristotle and Plato. The philologists 
HennoUus Barbarus^ the translator of Aristotle, of Themis- 
tius, and Dioscorides, and Angelus Bolitianusf were the first 
to enter the lists with its champions ; Lawtentim Valh,^ 

Argamento cum Vers. Lat. H. S. Ebimari, Luffd. Bat 1722, 8vo. De 
Quatuor Virtutib, Cardmalib. Gr. et Lat Adr. Oocone interprete, Bos. 
1522, 8vo., ct. al. Be VirtuUbus et Yitiis, Gr. Lat. ed. Ed. Eawooneiu 
Oxon. 1752, 8vo, See Pabhio. Bibl. Gr. tom. X, p. 741. 

' Came into Italy about 1430; died abont 1478. He was bom at 
Thossalonica. 

® Born 1895, in the isle of Crete, professor of Greek literature in 
various places in Italy , died 1484 or 80. 

Besides several commentaries, he wrote the dissertation styled, 
Comparatio Aristotelis ct Platonis, Vm 1523, 8vo. 

* On this subject see a Bissert.'of Boivin in the Mem. of the Acad, 

of Inscript., tom. II, p. 775, sqq. \ 

See his work: In Calummatorem Platonis libb. IV, Ven. 1503 et 
1516, directed against the Aristotelians Ejusd ; Epist. ad Mich. 
Apostolicum do preestantifi. Platonis pr« Aristotele, etc., Gr. cum vers. 
Lat. ; Mem. do rAciul. dcs Inscript., tom. Ill, p. 803. 

* Bom In 1396, at Trebizond, came to Florence in 1438, died in 1472. 

* Hermolao Barbaro, of Venice; bom 1454, died 1493. 

^ Properly Angelo Ambrogini, or Cino; surnamed Polizi^o ; bom 
at Monte Pulciano 1454; died 1404^ 

7 Lorenzo Valla of Romo ; born 1408, died 1467. 

Laurentii Valise Opera, Basil 1543, fol. Be BialecticS, contra 
Aristotelcos* Vemt, 1490, M. Be Voluptate et Vero Bono libb. HI, 
BaaUe 1519, 4to* Be Llboro Axbitrio, Uid, 1518, 4to. 
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and Bodolph JgriooM the Q-erman, endeavoured, by re- 
moving the rubbisb. with which the field of Dialectics was 
encumbered, to render them more available for useful pur- 
poses : then succeeded JEE, Gomelim Agrippa of N'ettesheim 
(see § 289), TJVnch von Huttm^ JErasmns? and his jRriend 
J, L, Tives,^ Fhilip MelcmcMhon (§ 294), Jacohus Baber, ^ 
Marim Nizolim^ Jao. Sadoletm^ and Jac, AsonUm^ The 
methods pursued by these learned men in their attacks on 
tlie system of the Schools were very dissimilar, according to 
the different hghts in which they Viewed that system, and 
the different objects which engrossed their attention. 

Benewal of the Ancient Sgstems, 

285. In consequence of these pursuits the systems of the 
Grecian and Arabian philosophers were brought into discus- 
sion, and the opposition to the Scholastic system reinforced. 
The doctrines of Aristotle and Plato were the first winch 
thus regained their place ; (the sort of knowledge then cul- 
tivated favouring their rec^tion) ; and, subsequently, other 
theories allied to theirs, in this manner the Cabbala, the 

1 Rudolph Husmann or Hausmanu; bom at Bafflen, near GrOnimren 

1448, died 1485. ^ ' 

Rodolphi AoBioonas De inventione Dialectica lib. Ill, Cohn. 1627, 
4to. Ejusd. : Lucubrationes, BanL 1518, 4to.5 et Opera, cura Alabdi. 
Mm. 1639, 2 vols, fol. 

2 Bom 1488, died 1593. Opera (ed. Munch) tom. I— Y, Berol, 
1821-5, 8vo. 

3 Desiderius Erasmus, bom at Rotterdam 1467, died 1530. 

Des. Erasmi Dialogi et Encomium Moriae. Opera, ed. Clericus, 
Ijond. 1708, 11 vols. fol. * Bom at Yalencia 1492, died 1640. 

Ludovici YrvES, Be Oausis Contiptarum Artium, Atiboerp. 1531; 
md Be Iniii^fe, Sectis et Laudibus Philosophise Idem: Be Anima et 
Vita lib. Ill, Baa. 1638. Opera, Bcml, 1556, 2 vols. fol.; or, ed. Majan* 
lus, 8 vols fol. Valent 1782-90. 

» J. Lefevre, of Etaples in Picardy; died 1637. 

® Of Bersello; died 1540. 

Jao. Nisoin: Antibarbarus, seu de Yeris Principiis et Yera Rations 
Philosophandi contra Pseudo-Philouiophos libb. lY, Parma. 1558, ^to. 
Ed. G. W. Leibnitz, Pranqf. 1674, 4to. i Of Modena; died 1647^^ 

Jao. Sadoleti Phsedrus, seu d^ Laudibus Philosophic libb. ; 
Opp. Mogunt 1607, 8vo. Palm. 1737, 8vo. 

® Bom at Trent; died 1606* ; > 

Methodus sive Recta investigandarum^ttadendarumiiue AitMat ae 
Scientiarum Ratio. Bae, 1558, in 8vo. ' > ^ 
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so-caUed Mosaic pHlosophy, Theosopliy and Made, were 
annexed to the theories of the Platonists ; and the Ionian 
and Atomistic doctrines with the Aristotelian. The Stoic 
and Sceptic systems at first had few defenders ; nevertheless 
as it IS impossible that any of the ancient theories should 
give entire satisfaction in an age so diiTerent from that in 
which they first appeared, and as their eifects were of course 
gradually brought to light, it followed that attempts were 
occasionally made to cornhme different views, while at other 
times they were separately attacked with Sceptical objections 
In their choice of a sect, and their efforts to establish or 
destroy a theory, men were influenced by two sets of con- 
siderations, according as they proposed to themselves to 
establish a Theological system, or to promote discoveries in 
I^atural Science. 


L Revival of JPhtonwn : Callalism^ Magic, and 
Theosophy, 

Bcsid<»s the works mentioned § 283, see the Sketch of the History of 
Philosophy by Buiile, 

Ludw. Dankegott Cbambk, Hiss, de Causis Instauratse Ssec. XT, in 
Italid, Philosophuxj Platonicte, Viteh, 1812, 4to. 

SiifiVBKiira, Hie Goschichte der piatonischen Akademie za Florenz, 
1812. 

286. The Platonic philosophy, which was eagerly received 
in Italy by men of fanciful minds, was fostered at Florence 
by the two Medici, Oosmo and Lorenzo,^ and excited there 
a vivid enthusiasm ; thouffh wearing rather the character of 
the Neoplatonic school than' of the Academy. Among the 
recommendations it possessed in their eyes was onfe which in 
fact was purely gratuitous, viz., that it was derived, as some 
of the Fathers believed, from the Jewish philosophy and 
reli^on ; and hence its reputation of being allied to Ohris- 
tiamty.* A similar prejudice caused them to connect with 
Platonism the Cabhalistical and Mosaical doctrines. In 
addition to this, Platonism continually acquired fresh adhe« 

* Eobcob, Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici. Bohn, Lond. 1846. 

Boboob, Life and Pontificate of Leo X, 2 vols. Bohn, Lond 1846^ 

^ Jon* Pmt HeptaploS; p. 1, iVano. Fica Epist, Uh IT, p. 882. 
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rents in consequence of the meagre logical system of the 
Schools, and its inaptitude to satisfy all the wants of human 
nature. Hence it allied itself to Mysticism ; adopted the 
interests of the ideas of Eeason; supported by argument 
the Immortality of the Soul ; and served to balance the 
Naturalism of the mere Aristotelians ; but also unfortu- 
nately in some respects favoured superstition, especially by 
the doctrme of the Intervention of the Spiritual World in 
the government of nature.'* An honourable exception 
must be made in the case of Astrology, which it uniformly 
rejected. 

§ 287 . 

SoHABPFF, Der Cardinal und Bischoff Nikolaus von Cusa, 1843. 

Oleacens, Giordano Bruno und Nikolaus von Cusa, 1847. 

C. HABT 2 aaEiM, Vita Nicolai de Cusa, Tremr. 1730, 8vo. 

Among the first of those who bade adieu to the Scholastic 
creed was the Ocvrdlnal Ntcolas Cusmm? a man of rare 
sagacity and an able mathematician; who arranged and 
republished the Pythagorean Ideas, to which he was much 
inclined, in a very original manner, by the aid of his Mathe- 
matical knowledge. He considered God as the uncondi- 
tional Maximum, which at the same time, as Absolute Vmty, 
is also the unconditional Minimum, and begets of Himself 
and out of Himself, Equality and the combination of 
Equality with Unity (Son and Holy Ghost). According to 
him, it is impossible to know directly and immediately this 
Absolute Unity (the Divinity); because we can make 
approaches to the' knowledge of Him only by the means of 
Number or Plurality. Consequently he allows us only the 
possession very imperfect notions of God, and those by 
mathematical symbols. It must be admitted that the Car- 
dinal did not pursue this thought very consequently, and 
that his view of the universe which he connected with it, 
and which represented it as the Maximum condensed, and 

* Picrai Praefatio inPlotinum ; Pomponaojius, De lucantionibus, c. L 

* With our present imperfect knowledge of the mysterious ageijtqihis 
, operating in Nature we are hardly justified in stigmatizing as supaKSli- 

iion what may after all turn out to be true.— En. 

3 Nioolaus Ohiypffs of Kuss or Kusel (h^oe called Cusesuis) in the 
Aicbbisbopric of Treves; bom 3.401, died 1464, / 
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thus hecmm finite, was very oTjsctire. Nor was lie more me. 
cessful in Hs view of the (me-ness of the Creator and S 
Creation, or in his attempt to explain the mysteries of tS 
Trinity and Incarnation, by means of this Pantheistic 
Theism. Nevertheless, numerous profound though uHe- 
velopcd observations on the faculty of cognition, me found 
in his writings, interspersed with his prevailing Mysticism 
Nor instance, he observes, that the prindples of knowledge 
possible to us are contained in our ideas of Number (raio 
espUcata) and their several relations ; that absolute know- 
ledge is unattainable to us (predsio mitatk inaUmUnUg 
which ho styled doeta igmraniia), and that all wEch is 
attainable to us is a probable knowledge (eo^eciura). 'With 
such opinions ho expressed a sovereign conimpt for the 
Dogmatism of the Schools.* 

§ 288. 

PlciNi Opera in II fomos digesia, j&cw. 1561, Par, 1641, foL 
CommcnUriiiB do PlatouiccB PhlloaopliitB post renatas Literas apnd 
I tales rcHtaumtionc, slve Mars. Pieinl Vita, auetore Joh. Cobsio ejia 
famiHari ct discipulo. Kune primum in laccm oruit Angblub 
1772. 

Jf. 0. RoHKfiHonN, Comment, de Vita, Moribus, et scriptis Marsilii 
Flcltti. In the Ammnitatt, Utcrar.tom. L 
t Itife of J. PicuK, Count of Mirandola, in Mezhteb’s Lives of Learned 
Hon, 2 toIb. : and Picl 0pp. Bonon, 1496, fol. Opera utriusque PioL 
Ba$e 1672-8 et 1601, 2 voIb. foL 


Th© examples of Pletho and Bessarion (§ 283) were im- 
proved upon oy Mardlim a Morentine physician, 

who engaged with zctal uud ability in the defence of the 
l^tonio philosophy ; both by his translations of Plato, Ho- 
Mnus, lamblichun, Proclun, etc. ; and also his original pro- 
duetionSf devoted to the commendation of that system. 
Cosmo ae* Medici, (who died 1464), availed himself of his 
serviceB in the foundation of a Platonist Academy, about 
14W.* But ncinuB was a Ncoplatonist, who added to the,| 

* Kioo&fcX OcBAm: Opera, Paria, 1614. 8vols. fol,; Basil 1466,11 
Tols.foL DeI)ocUIgnoranti8*tom.UL Apologia Doctse Iguora^a^ 
ilb, I. De Coajeoturis llbb. II. Da Saplontia libb. IIL 

* Bom at Florence 1488, died 1499. ^ /V ' ^ 

* t B. SnsvsHLiKO, History of the Platonist Academy at 

1812, Svo. 
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svatem <rf the Academy some Aristotelian doctrines, and 
regarded the Hermes Trismegistus of the Alexandrians as 
f he inventor of the theory of Ideas. In his Tkeologia Fla- 
ionica he ^splayed ability in the statement of certain argu- 
ments to establish the Immortality of the Soid,* and opposed 
the doctrine imagined by Averroes, and maintained by the 
Aristotelians, of an Universal Intelligence. The object he 
proposed to himself was to apply his views of the Platonic 
system to the defence and ex^anation of Christianity. His 
enthusiasm won over John Ficus, count of Mirandola,® a 
learned man, of superior parts but extravagant imagination. 
He had studied the Scholastic philosophy, and imbibed the 
notion that the philosophy of Plato Was derived from the 
books of Moses, whence he was inclined to deduce all the 
arts and sciences.® In consequence of such a persua- 
sion, he devoted himself to the study of the Oriental 
languages and Cabbalistical books; from which he drew 
a large proportion of the theses which he proposed to 
maintain in a public disputation as announced W him at 
Borne, but which never really took place.^ Prom the 
same sources he drew the materials of his Essay towards a 
Mosaical philosophy, in his Heptaplus. He held in great 
esteem the Cabbalistical writings, to which he was tempted 
to ascribe a divine origin, and considered necessary to the 
explanation of the Christian religion; at the same time 
that he asserted their entire accordance with the philoso- 

S hical systems of Pythagoras and Plato.® His favourite 
esign, which however he did not live to realise, was to 
prove the consistency of the Aristotelian and Platonic sys- 
bems.® In his maturer age when he had emancipated him- 
self from 'many of the common prejudices of his time, he 
somposed an able refutation of the superstitions of the 
’astrologers. The reputation of the Count ot Mirandola, his 
vorks, and his numerous friends, contributed to establish 

‘ Theologia Platonica, sive de Immdrtalifcate Anixnorum ac 
’elicitate libb- XVII. Idem : in 0pp. tom I, Paris, 1641, fol. 

- Count and Prmce of Concordia^, born 1403, died 1494. 

* Heptaplus, part. I, Basil, 1601. 

^ Conclusiones DCCOC. Bom, 1486, fol j Ooh 1619, 8vo. 

« Apol. p 82. 110, 116. ’ 

® JoH. Pjoi Bpist. ad Fioiitum:, tom. I, p. 763. 

s 2 
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the credit of the Platonic and Cahbalistical doctrines. His 
nephew, J.Fr.JPicmoi Mirandola (killed 1533), followed his 
steps, without possessing his abilities ; but more exciusivelj 
devoted than his uncle to Eevealed philosophy/ he opposed 
at the same time the Heathen and the Scholastic systems. 

Cahbalistic and Magical Sgstems, 

+ Btjhib, History of Cabbalistic Philosophy in the Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth Century, in his History of Modem Philosophy, II, 1, 360, 
sqq. 

289. John Beuclilin^ a zealous restorer of philosophy and 
classical literature, travelled into Italy, where his intimacy 
with Pieinus and Picus inclined him to the Pythagorico- 
Platonic doctrine, and to the study of Cabbalistic writings 
wliich he disseminated in G-ermany by means of his works, 
Be Verho Mirifico^ and Be Arte Cahhalistica,^ The extra- 
vagant performance of the Pranciscan monk Branc, GHorgio 
Zorzi^ Be Marmonia Mundi istius, Cantica Venet. 1525, 
doubtless was thought too full of daring reveries, and was 
far from possessing the influence enjoyed by the works ol 
H. Comekus Agrip^a of IS'ettesheim.’ The latter united to 
great talents universal information ; but his greediness of 
reputation and money, and his fondness for occult sciences, 
imparted a character of indecision and inconsistency to his 
life as well as to his works. At D61e he ^ave with the 

f reatest success public lectures on the work of EeuchHn, Be 
erho Mir^o; and at the suggestion of Tritheim, the most 
celebrated adept of his time, he composed his treatise. Be 

^ He wrote : De Studio Divines et Humanse SapientiS^, edid. J. F, ' 
BxjnDEUs, Hal. 1702, 8vo. Examen Doctrines Vanitatis Gentiliuxn. 
De Prsenotionibus. In the 0pp. ntriusque Pici (see above) : Bpp. ed. 
Chph. Cellaeius, Jen, 1682, 8vo. 

2 Called also Capnio. He was born 1465, at Pfoi'zheim, was pro- 
fessor at Tubingen, and died 1622. 

3 Life of Reuchlin, in the work of Meinebs already quoted, part I, 
l^To. 2. S. F. Gehees, Life of John Beuchlin, etc., CarUrulie, 1816, 8vo. 

^ Libri III, Bos. fol. (1494). • 

s Libri HI, Hagen. 1517—1530, fol. 

® Franciscus Georgius, sumamed Venetn^i because a native of that 
tUy. He flourished in the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

' Born at Cologne, 1486. 
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Occulta FUlosophia,^ a system of visionary philosophy, in 
which Magic, the complement of philosophy, as he terms it, 
and the key of all tiie secrets of i^’atiire, is represented 
under the three forms of Natural, Celestial, and Religious 
or Ceremonial; agreeably to the three-fold division of the 
Corporeal, Celestial, and Intellectual Worlds.* He there 
enumerates, with a superficial show of scientific classifica- 
tion, the hidden powers which the Creator has assigned to 
the different objects of the Creation, through the agency of 
the Spirit of the World. It was natursl that Agrippa 
should become a partisan of Raymond LuUi (§ 271), and he 
accordingly wrote a commentary on his Ars Magna. Never- 
theless his caprice sometimes inchned him to opinions 
directly the reverse ; and in such a mood he composed his 
Cynical treatise, as he terms it, De Incertittidme et Vanitate 
Scientiarum? This work, which had great reputation in its 
day, occasionally presents us with sophistical arguments; 
occasionally with admirable remarks on the imperfections 
and defects of scientific pursuits.* Agrippa and his follower 
John Weir*‘ were of service to philosophy by opposing the 
belief in witchcraft. After an adventurous Ine, Agrippa 
died (1535) at Grenoble. 

Tlieosojphy. 

290. The physician and theosophist Aureolm Tkeo^rastm 
l^aracehm (such were the names he assumed®), blended 
Chemistry and Ther^eutics with the Neoplatonic and Cab- 
balistic mysticism- He was an ingenious and original man, 
with much practical information, and a profound spirit of 

» Lib. 1, 1531; lib II, Colon, 1638, 8vo. 

* There is little doubt that several of the mystical writers of this 
age were acquainted with the phenomena of Mesmerism, which unlocks 
many of their secrets. — E d. 

® Cologne, 1637; Paris, 1529; Antweipp, 1530, 4to. 

* On this writer consult Mbineus, Lives, etc. ; and SoHELHOBisr| in 
the Amaenitat. Litt., tom. II, p. 668. 

Ejus Opera, in duos tomos digesta, Lugd. Bat, without date, Svo.; 
republished 1560 et 1600. ^ 

Bom at Grave in Brabant, 15X5; died 1588. 

5 His real names were Philip Theophrastus Bombast von Hohen* 
heim; born at Eiutdedelr in Switzerlao^, 1493; died at Salzbou:!^^ 
1541. 
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observation, who, though destitute of scientific information, 
aspired to the character of a reformer in Medicine. To 
effect this he made use of the Cabbalistic writers, whom he 
endeavoured to render popular, and expounded with a lively 
imagination. Among the principal theosophic and theurgic 
ideas which he enlarged upon without method or consistency 
(very frequently so as scarcely to be intelligible), were 
those of an internal illumination* — an emanation from the 
Divinity, — ^the universal harmony of all things, — the in- 
fluence of the stars on the sublunar world, — and the vitalily 
of the elements, which he regarded as spirits encased in the 
visible bodies presented to our senses. His grand principle 
was a pretended harmony and sympathy between Salt, the 
Body, and the Earth : between Mercury, the Soul, and 
Water ; between Sulphur, Spirit, and Air. His views found 
a^eat number of partisans.^ As a mystic and theosophist, 
Talentine Weigel^ followed the steps of Paracelsus and 
Tauler (§ 277) ; but the doctrines of the former were espe- 
cially propagated by the society of the Eosg-Oross, formed 
ip the seventeenth century, probably in consequence of a 
satiric poem® of the theologian Valentine Andrem (born at 
Wurtemberg, 1586, died 1654). 

* Evidently Clairvoyance.— See Colquhonn’s Hist, of Magic, Witch- 
craft, and Animal Magnetism, 1 vol. — E d. 

^ t J. J. Loes, Theophrastus Paracelsus von Hohenheim ; a Disser- 
tation in the of Oreuzee and Daub, tom. 1. Cf. Speeetgel, 
Hist, of Medicine, part III. Lives and Opinions of the most cele- 
brated Physicians of the close of the Sixteenth and commencement of 
the Seventeenth Centuries, published hy Thad. Anselm Rixnee, and 
Thad. Sibeb, fasc. L Theophrastus Paracelsus, Sulzhach, 1819, 8vo. 

Phil. Theopheasti Pabaoblsi* Tolumen Medicinse Paramirum, 
Argent, 1575, 8vo., and Works of Parcelsus, published by ^oh. Husee, 
Bos. 1589, 10 vols. 4to, Strash, 1616—18, S vols. fol. 

2 Bom at Hayne in Misnia, 1538; was a Lutheran minister at 
Tschopan in Misnia, and died 1588. 

Hilligee, De Vit4, Patis, et Scriptis Val. Weigelii; and PhETSOH, 
de Weigelio, in the Miscell. Lips. tom. X, p. 171. 

Weigelii Tractatus de Opere Mirabili; Arcanum Omnium Arca- 
norum; t The Oolden Touch, or the Way to learn infallibly all 
Things, etc. 1578, 4to., and 1616. « Instruction and Introduction to 
the Study of German Theology, Philosophy, Mysticism, etc. 1571. 
Studium Universale; Hosc^ Teipsum, sive Theologia Astrologizata, 

® + The Chymical Marriage of Christian Eosenkreutz, 1608, The 
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Cardamis de Vitft PropriS.; in the first part of his Works, Lugd, 
1668, 10 vois. fol.— See Batlb’s Dictionary. His Life, by W. E. 
Beoebb, in the Quartakdwift of Oaktzleb and Mbinebs, year 8rd, 
8 qn. fasc. T . Id. : In his Lives and Opinions of celebrated Physi- 
cian^ etc., fasc. II, 8vM>ach, 1820, 8vo. 

Jerome Cardm^ a celebrated bhysician, naturalist, and 
mathematician, resembled Paracelsus in his eccentricities; 
but was greatly superior to him in information. During his 
youth, a delicate constitution and i^annical treatment 
retarded his progress, and the prejudices of the day in 
favour of astrology, and the imagination of a familiar spirit, 
gave a misdirection to his studies, to be traced in his 
writings ; which treat of all sorts of subjects, and without 
any systematic order.® Sometimes he suppoirbs, sometimes 
he opposes the superstitions of the Astronomers and Cab- 
baJists, and mixes up profound observations and ingenious 
and elevated ideas with the most capricious absurdities. 
The Theologians of his day, who condemned him as 
heterodox, have accused him, without sufficient grounds, of 
atheism. 


II. JEteviml of the System of Aristotle, 

Opponents of the same. 

See the work of J. Laueoy, De Yaria Aristot. Fort, etc., mentioned 
§ 245. 

W. L. G. Babok von Eberstein, On the Lo^cal and Metaphysical 
System of the Peripatetics, properly^so called, Salle, 1800, 8vo. 

292. N'6vertheless, the theories of Aristotle had many 
defenders. The Scholastic system had long nourished in 
the minds of men a profound veneration for the author of 
the Orgamm; and the education of the age .inclined men to 
the reception of his philosophy. When his works came to 
be known in tbeir original form, they were eagerly studied, 
explained, translated, and abridged. Among the thedb^ 

• 

same (Anubeub) ; Universal Reformation of the World by means ol the 
of the Roay-Cross, Ratish. 1614, 8vo. 

* Oeronimo Oardano, bom at Pavia, 1^1 ; died 

* See especially his treatises . De Subtilitate, et Eotui Yarietate. 
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gians, and ^liysicisls in particular, was formed a numerous 
school of his adherents. The latter especially, who were 
inclined to Naturalism, were enabled to restate on his 
authority certain doctrines belonging to natural religion and 
philosophy. The distinction they drew between philoso- 
phical Truth and the Belief of the Church, served to protect 
them from the censures of some zealous theologians. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the Aristotelians were 
divided into two sects : the Ao&ifxoists, attached to the com- 
mentary of Averroes (§ 259), and the AleacmdHsts, or suc- 
cessors of Alexander Aphrodisiensis (§ 183). These two 
parties drew upon themselves so much notice by the acii- 
raony of their disputes on the principles of Thought, and 
the 'immortality of the Soul, that in 1512 the Lateran 
council endeavoured to cut short the dispute by pronouncing 
in favour of the more orthodox party. 

Italian Feri^atctioa* 

293. Among the most renowned Peripatetics of Italy, we 
may remark P. Fomponatim} of Mantua. His devotion to 
the doctrines of Anstotle did not prevent his originating 
many of his own, and detecting the weak points of his 
master’s system. He endeavoured to arouse his contempo- 
raries to more profound investigations, discussing with 

e * force and acuteness various subjects, such as: the 
ortaJity of the Soul, — the relation of Pree-will to Pate 
and Providence, — ^Miracles and Sorcery ; or, to express 
it more fully — ^the question whether the' wonderful appear- 

» Bom 1462, died 1625 or 1680 r 

Petbi PoicroNATn De Katuralmm effectuum admiraaxdlbram Oansis 
seu de Incautationibus liber. Bjusdem: De Fato, Libero Arbitrio, 
Prfiedestinatione, Providentia Dei, libb. V, in qnibus diiSBlcilliina capita 
et qQ86Stione8 Theologicse et Philosophicee ex sana Orthodoxae Fidei 
Doctrina explicantur et multis raris historiis passim illustrantur per 
auctorem, qui se in omnibus Canonicss Soripturss Sanctommque Ooo^ 
toram judicio submittit, Basil, Vm. 1426 — 1556 — 1567, fol. 

Eju^em: Tiactatus de Immortahtate Anunse, Bonon, 1516, etc. 
The latest edition, published by OrieH. Gottfb. Babdili, contains an 
account of the life of Pomponatius See also Jo. Ovb. Oiosabix Diss^ 
de Petro Pomponatio, J&i, 1709, 4to. 

PoBiTA, De Rerum Natuxtlibas Principiis: de et Mente 

Humana, Flor, 1551, 4to. 
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ances of nature are produced by the agency of Spirits (as 
the Platonists pretended), or that of the constellations. 
He, moreover, distinctly pronounced the deviation of the 
Aristotelian doctrine from the creed of the Church and he 
gave utterance to freer views than were then current, espe- 
cially on the subjects we have enumerated, thereby excitmg 
a ijeeper spirit of* research. Having asserted that, according 
to .Ajdstotle, there is no certain proof to be adduced of the 
Immortality of the Soul, Pomponatius drew upon himself a 
violent and formidable controversy, in which he defended 
himself by asserting the distinction to be maintaiued 
between natural science and positive belief. Many superior 
men were formed in his school, such as Simon Forta or 
Fortiios^ Faulm Jcyoim? Julius Ccbscmt Seal/i^erf‘ who subse- 
quently opposed Cardan ;* the cardinal Gasjparo Chntarmi 
and Augustus MpMs^ . (who became his adversaries) ; the 
Spaniard eTI Genesms Sepuheda and lastly, the paradoxical 
freethinker Inicilio Vanin%^ burnt at Toulouse in 1619. 
Besides Pomponatius (who was the head of the School of 
Alexandrists), this sect boasted other learned men who were 
not among- his disciples; such as, Mcolas Leonicus, sur- 
named Tkomoem;^ Jacohus 2kd)wrella^ who differed on some 
points from Aristotle ; Cceswr Grsmoninus^ and Fromds Fio* 

' De Fato, III, 1. sr gim. Porta, died 1656. 

® Paolo Giovio, bom at Como 1483, died 1659. 

^ Della Scala, bom at Ripa 1484, died 1559. 

* In his Exercitationes de Subtilitate. 

® Born 1473, died 1646. Libn TI, De Intellectu et DsBinonibus, 
Vm. 1492, fol. Et • Opera Philos., Yen. 1569, 6 vols. foL Opusc. 
Moralia et Politica, Pans. 1646, 4to^ 

7 Bom 149;, died 1672. 

® Lucilio, or Julius Caesar Tanini, was bom at Naples, about 1686. 

Amphitheatrum ^temae Providentiae, etc , Lugd, 1615, 8vo. 

De Admirandis Naturee Arcanis, etc., libb. IV, Paris. 1616, 8vo. 

Life, Misfortunes, Character, and Opinions of Lucilio Tanini, an 
Atheist of the seventeenth century, etc., by W. D. 1800, 8vo. 

® Bom at Venice 1457, died 1533. 

Bom at Padua 1532, died 1589. De Inventione Primi Motoris, JR/. 
1618, 4to. 0pp. Philosophica, ed .1. J, Havenbeuteb, Fcf . 1623, 4ta. 

Cesare Cremonini, born at Odhti, in the duchy of Modena, A.D. 
1652, died 1630. 

Cees. Cremonini liber de Paedift Anstolelis. Diatyposis UniTeisai 
Naturalis Aristotelicae Philosophiae. lllustres Contemplatlones de 
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eolomini, etc. On the side of the Ayerroists, with the 
exception of Alecoander Achillinus of Bologna^ (who was 
styled the second Aristotle) ; Marc AMmy Zimara^ of San 
Pietro in the kingdom of Naples ; and the famous Aristote- 
lian Andrew Cesalj^mif we find no names of great celebrity 
Cesalpini turned Averroism into an absolute Pantheism, bj 
representing the Deity not only as the operating cause, but 
as the constituting cause of the world, as the nature of 
things, and the active intellect of the World; and he, more- 
over, identified with the TJniversal Intelligence the minds of 
individual men, and even of animals. He asserted the 
immortality of the soul, because Consciousness is inseparable 
fifom Thought ; and the existence of Daemons. 


German Peripatetics 

See the Dissertation of Elswiok, quoted § 243. 

t A. H. C. Hebeen, a few words on the Consequences of the 
Reformation as affecting Philosophy. In the EeformaAiom-almanach 
of ICaysbb, 1819. p. 114, sqq. 

Careiebe, Die Philosophische Weltanschauung des Reformations 
Zeitalters, 1847. 

294. Although and Melanclithon^ in the beginning 

of the Reformation, entertained unfavourable sentiments 
towards the Aristotelian philosophy, on the same principle 
that they denounced the system of the Schoolmen, both, 
nevertheless, lived to renounce this prejudice ; and Melanch- 
thon, especially, not only asserted the indispensability of 
philosophy as an auxiliary to theology, but recommended 
especially that of Aristotle, ^thout confining this praise to 
his logic.® In Ethics, however, he maintamed the principle 

Anima. Tractatus tres de Sensibus Bxtemis, de Internis et de Pacul- 
tate Appetitiva. 

J Alessandro AcMllini, died 1512. 

2 Died 1532. 

3 Bom at Arezzo 1509, died 7603. 

Andreae Cesalpini Qusestion. Peripateticaa libb. Y, Venet, 1671, fol. 
Daemonum Investigatio Peripatetic®.. Ven, 1698, 4to, 

4 Born at Bretten 1497, died 1560. 

® Melanchthonis Oratio de VilA Aristotelis, habita a. 1537, tom. 
II. ‘Declamatt. p. 381, sqq.; et tom. Ill, p. 351, sqq.; Dialectica, 
1534. Initia Doctrinse Pbysicse, 1547, Epitome Philosophies 
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of Morality to be the will of God. According to his view 
the law of Morality is found in God’s immutable and eternal 
Wisdom and Justice. On one occasion only was war 
afterwards declared against philosophy (about 1621), by 
Dan, JEqffmcem}' professor of Theology at Helmstadt ; and 
his two disciples, Angelas Werd&rSiagen and Wenceslam 
SchilUng, The philosophy of Aristotle, disencumbered of 
the subtilties of the Schoolmen (though these were 
speedily succeeded by others), owed the favour which it 
enjoyed in the Protestant universities, to the authority of 
Metochthon ; and a swarm of commentaries and abridg- 
ments of this system presently appeared, which at all events 
served to keep in practice those attached to such studies. 
Among such we may particularise Joachim Ccmerarim, who 
died at Leipsic 1674 

The credit of Aristotle became in this manner re-esta- 
blished, and so continued till about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century 5 nor was it materially affected by the deser- 
tion of a few, who like Nicolam Tcmtellus^ the opponent of 
Cesalpini, seceded a Httle from the prevailing doctrines. 
Among this class of philosophers we must add Jac. Shegh, 
and his pupil FMlip 8cherUmf‘ as also Jac, and Com, 


Mjraiis, 1589; De Anima, 1640, 8vo.; Ethicae Doctrinae Ele- 
meata, V%t^, 1560. These different works have teen frequently re- 
puhliiied, and were edited with his ^irorks at large by Oaspae Pbuoeb, 
Vit^, 1562, 4 vols. fol. Editio nova, ed, Bbbtsohneidbb, 4to. JJalad, 
1884, &c. 

^ Dae. Hopicaen, Qui sit verse ac sobrise Philosophise iu Theologia 
usus? Helimt, 1581. See Cobn. Mabtiei Scriptum de Statibus con- 
troversis^ et^*. Helmstadii agitatis inter Dan. HofmaTumm et quatuor 
Phiiosophos, Lips, 1620, 12mo. 

2 Bom at Mumpelgard 1647, died 1606. 

Fio. Taubsslli Philosophise Triumphus, BasU, 1678, 8vo. Alpea 
CaessB [against Cesalpini] Frf, 1697, 8vo. Discussiones de Mundo 
adv. Pr. Piecolominium nmb. 1603, 8vo.; Marb, 1603, 8vo. Discus- 
siones de Coelo, Amh. 1603, 8vo. See Jao, G-. Peubblie, Diss. Apolo- 
getica pro Nic Taurello, De Eerum .ffltemitate, Noriwb, 1784, 4ta 
With the Synopsis Aristotelis Metaphysices. 

® Professor of Kat. Phil, at Tubingen, died 1687. 

^ Professor of , Logic and Metaphysics atiAltdorf, 1606. 

^ Con. Maitini died as Professor at Helmstadt, in 1621. 
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deponents of the Aristotelian jPhilosofhy, 

295. Notwithstanding, the adversaries of the Aristotelian 
system daily increased in number. Without touching upon 
other Schools more or less opposed to his (whose univer- 
sality of system impeded their progress), we may enumerate 
besides JStieolam Tamellus just mentioned, Mrane. JBatrizz^ 
Bruno^ Berigard, Magnenm^ Telesim, and Gamjganella : (all 
of whom we shall have occasion to mention hereafter) ; with 
Beter Bamus^ one of the ablest opponents of the Peripa- 
tetic System, and a distinguished mathematician. He en- 
gaged in the dispute from a disgust for the technicalities of 
the Schools, and laboured to give popularity to a more 
accessible kind of Philosophy, but was deficient in a true 
philosophical spirit, and without an adequate comprehension 
of the principles of Aristotle ; which he attacked without 
measure or moderation ; asseirting that they were a tissue 
of error. Logic was the first point he objected to f assert- 
ing that it was altogether mctitious, without order, and 
without perspicuity ; at the same time that he composed a 
new one,* more adapted to practical use, which he wished to 
substitute for that of Aristotle. He defined it to be, “ Acs 
bene disserendi,” and considered Rhetoric to be an essential 
branch of it. Notwithstanding the attacks of his many ene- 
mies, who were by no means temperate in their animosity, 
he attracted some partisans (called after him Bamisf^y 
especially in Switzerland, England, and Scotland. Among 
others, Audomar Talcezm^ {Talon), his two disciples Thom, 
Breigius of Eribourg,® and JEhrane Fahrieius ; Fr. Beuclius; 
WilL Ad. Scrihonim; and &asy. Bfaffrad^ At last a party 

^ Properly called P, de la EamSe, of a poor family in Picardy ; horn 
1515,- killed at Paris in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 1572. 

JoH. Thom. Preigii Vita Petri Eami, at the end of Audomari Talmi 
Orationes, Marh. 1599. Besides the works of Eamus mentioned § 143 
and 146 ; see the following notes. 

2 Animadversiones in Dialecticam Aristotelis, libb. XX, Paris. 
1534, 4to. 

3 Institutiones Dialectics, lib. IJ, Paris, 1543, 8vo., 1508; Scholm 
Dialectics in Liberales Artes, Bas. 1559, foL Orationes Apologeticm, 
Paris, 1551, 8vo., et al. 

The friend of Ramus. t>ied at Paris in 1562. 

* Died 1583. « Died 1622. 
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arose that tried to unite the Method of TUmm %vith the 
Aristotelian Logic of MelanchtTion, To these Eclectics 
belong Bvd, Qroelmim}- who was of service to Psychology, 
whose pupil OUo Qassmm prosecuted his researches 
into psychological anthropology.® To these may be added 
the celebrated English poet Milton. The principal oppo- 
nents of Eamus were Govea, Joach. and 

Cha/rpentier the Aristotehan, (see bibliography of §§ 139, 
141, 143); who also was his murderer on the day of St. 
Bartholomew. 

ni. Bevivai of Sfoieum, 

296. The Stoic doctrines during this period were not 
altogether without partisans and supporters ; but notwith- 
standing all the advantage they may be supposed to have 
derived from the dissemination of the works of Cicero and 
Seneca, and their seeming consistency with the Christian 
Morals, they did not gain as many adherents as some other 
philosophical systems. This is ascribable in part to the 
peculiar theories (in physics and morals) of the Stoics, and 
partly to the influence of the prevailing spirit of the age, 
and the established cultivation of the intellect. The writer 
who principally attached himself to these doctrines, at the 
period of which we are treatmg, was Justus lApsim (Jbost 
Idpss).^ Originally he favoured the Scholastic system, 
which he abandoned for the cultivation of Classical litera- 
ture ; particularly the works of Cicero and Seneca. Cele- 
brated as a critic and philologist, he became (though never, 
in the pro]>er sense of the word, a philosopher) an able 
expositor of the Stoic system. All that he wanted to make 
him a true "Stoic (as he himself has confessed), was Con- 
stancy and Consistency. He seems rather to have aimed 

^ Bom at Corbach 1547, died at Marburg 1628. 

WvxoXoyca, b. e. De Hominis Perfectione, AnixniL et imprimis 
Ortu, etc. Marh. 1690 — 1597, 8vo. Ejusd. ; Isagoge in Qtg. Aris* 
totelis, 1598, 8vo. Pioblemata Log. et Philos., 1614, 8vo. 

Of. § 129. 

- Psychologia Anthropologica, «ive Animas Humanm Doctrmaf 
Hanm. 1594, 8vo 

3 Bom at Isea, near Brussels, 1647 ; di^ 1606. 

JusTi Lipsn Ubb. II, De Constantin, mancof, 1591, 8vo. Ejusd. 
Opera, Ant/oerp. 1637, 4 vols. fol 
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at preparing the minds of his readers for the study of these 
doctrines, especially as given in Seneca, than to have at- 
tempted the restoration of the system. Scioppim 

{Seioppe),^ a man of equivocal character, publi^ed extr^ts 
rom the works of Li;^sius. Thom. Gaiaher, an English- 
nan,* occupied himself with the historical department of 
/Ms system, as well as Cl. Salmasms. and Dm. 

DEIG-INAL ESSAYS AND PAETICTJLAE COMBI- 
NATIONS OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. 

I. Various Dssays. 

297. In the midst of these attempts to re-establish the 
heories of antiquity, while the old and the new doctrines 
rere brought into constant competition, and the established 
ystem not only endeavoured to repulse the attacks wMch 
'■ere constantly levelled at it, but to acquire fresh credit by 
2 conciling its discordant doctrines,* might be remarked 
•om time to time some superior spirit who had the courage 
) quit the beaten track, and attempt a new one of his own; 
lOugh unhappily, from the want of well-established princi- 
Les for his guid^ce, he too usually fell into considerable 
'Tors. Among these we must reckon the German, Me. 
hwreVm^ already mentioned (§ 294), who laboured to draw 
still stronger Ime of demarcation between philosophy and 
leology, and looked upon Eeason as the proper source of 
lilosophic kiiowledge. Of the Italians, Cwrdm (§ 291), 
id Vanmi (§ 293), and pf the French P. Bcmm^ who 
editated a reform of philosophy. As by this time the old- 
tablished Scholastic method of drawing all knowledge from 
inceptions, was insufficient to satisfr men’s minds, they 
tempted to attain more certain conclusions by the way of 
perience. This pnnciple was especially followed up by 
e Political writers and Naturalists. Among the former, 

» Bora 1576; died 1649. 2 Bora 1674; died 1644. 

* Dast. Hbinsh Oratt. On the Jl^orks ot Scioppias and Gataker, 
isult the Bibliog. § 158 and 163. 

^ A writer who particularly distinguished himself on this side was 
i Thomist Fa. Suarbz (ciled 1617); by his Disputationes Hetaphy^ 
Be, Mogunt. x614. 
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Mccoh MaccMavelli,^ a statesman, matured by the study of 
the Classics and by knowledge of the world, had m his 
Principe (1515) given with great ability a picture of poli- 
tical men, such as he had generally found them : and John 
Podm^ (OT Podmus) having in his Pepulho discarded the 
opinions of Plato and Aristotle, had endeavoured to explain 
the principles of a form of government neither an absolute 
Monarchy nor a Democracy, and regulated by mixed prin- 
ciples of strict justice and accommodating prudence. 


Fb Baco, Be Principiis et Originibus secundum Pabulas Cupidinis 
et Coeli, sive de Parmenidis et Telesii et prsecipue Democriti Philo- 
sophic tractalik in FabulC de Cupidiue. 0pp. tom III, ed. Elzev. 

p. 208. 

Jo.Oe. Lottebi Diss. de Benaidini Telesii Philosophi Italici YitC et 
Philosophic, Lips, 1726-1738, 4to. 

f Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Physicians at the and 
of the Sixteenth and beginning of the Seventeenth Centuries. Pub- 
lished by Th. Aug. Bixneb and Sibeb, fasc. Ill, 

298. A reformation was attempted in Natural Philosophy 
by Pemardinns Telesitis, Bom 1508, at Oosenza, in the 
kingdom of Naples, he received a classical education from 
an uncle at Milan, and subsequently at Borne ; and at Padua 
devoted himself with ardour to philosophical and mathe- 
matical studies, from which he imbibed a disinclination 
for the doctrines of Aristotle. At a more advanced age, he 
published with great success his Pe Natv/rd juxta, Propria 
Prmcipia? Ha became a teacher of Natural Philosophy at 
Naples, and founded an academy named after him^ Telesima 

* Bori^ at Florence 1496 ; died 1627. 

JdH. Fe. Ohbistu De Nic. Maccbiavello libb. Ill, Lips, et Pal, 
1781, 4to. Opere 1560, 4to., etc,, Milan, 1805, 10 vols. 8vo., Plor. 
1820, 10 vols. 8vo. 

^ Bom at Angers about 1550 ; died 1596. 

Guhbauee, Das Heptaplomeres des Bodin, znr Geschichte der 
Cultur nnd Litteratur im Jahrhunderte der Beformation, 1841. 

Yergleiche die Anzeige dieser^Schrift, in den Dentschen Jahr- 
bUchern ftir Wissensch. und Kunst, No. 186-193, § 744-780. 

De la Edpublique, Paris, 1676, fol. and 1678. In Latin 1686, foL 

3 The two first books appeared at Eomf, 1565, in 4to. The entire 
work was published at Naples in 1536 and 1688. 
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and Oonsentina ; which was intended to demolish the Aris- 
totelian philosophy. He was compelled by the persecutions 
he underwent from the monks, which injured his health, to 
retire to Cosenza, where he died 1688. His system is one 
of Naturalism, and bears some resemblance to the views 
of Parmenides and Anaxagoras (% 99, 107), and is closely 
connected with the doctrines relating to Q-od and Morality. 
His chief objection to those of Aristotle is, that he laid 
down as principles mere abstractions (ahtracta et nonentia). 
He himself maintained the existence of two incorporeal and 
active principles, Heat and Cold; and a corporeal passive 
principle, Matter; on which the other two exercise their 
influences. He derived the heavens from Heat, and the 
earth from Cold ; aiid attempted, in a very unsatisfactory 
manner, to account for the origin of secondary natures by 
a supposi'd perpetual conflict between the Heavens and 
Earth. Having attributed sensation to his two incorporeal 
principles, ho wcjiit on to assign souls to plants and animals 
in gcMKTOl. Ho (Irevv, liowever, a broad distinction between 
tho immortal soul of Man, and that of other animals, and 
asserted that it was the immediate gift of God at the time 
of conception.* lie maintained that sensation was not 
absolutely jmssive, but a perception of changes operated in 
tl»e mind* itself* Kiiowledgo ac 5 [uired by means of inference 
ho diJBcribed as a wpecios of imperfect Sensation. Inde- 
pendoutly of these theories, Tolcsius was an Empirist and 
Matorialist. His adversaries Marta and (Mood were, in 
their turn, attacked by Campanella,* (infra), 

in, Fmn, Painzz% or Fatritma. 

H* Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Physicians, etc . ; pub- 
lished by Kixnbb and Si»kb,* fasc, 1 V : Pe. Patoizzii, Sitkb. 1823, 8vo. 

20i). Jfh Falrizzi,* tho author of a new theory of emana- 
tion, borrowed the materials of it from all quarters, but prin- 
cipally from the Neoplatouists^ and the records of P^itive 

‘ Be Her, Nat, lib. V, o, 1, sqqj* * Ibid. Till, 21. 

• Cnmponellee Phllosophia sensibus demonstrata, etc., Neapma, 

Bpra at Ollwo In Dalmtla, 1629; ijrofflssor of the Hatonic phflo- 
sophy at Ferrara and Eomoi where he died 1598. 
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Mysticism collected by them ; as well as from tbe system of 
Telesius. He commenced this undertaking by an elaborate 
refutation of Aristotle.* Nevertheless, he attempted* a 
theory of light according to the Aristotelian^ method. He 
affects to divide his subject into four parts, viz. : JBanatigia, 
IPmarcTiia, Fam^sychia^ and Fancosmia: and cites to support 
his theories a number of apocrjj^hal mystic books.* Wisdom 
he defines to be TJniversm Science. Light is in all things 
the primal object of knowledge. Philosophy, therefore, on 
the investigation of Truth, ought to begin with the contem- 
plation of Light. 1. AlU Light is derived from the first 
source of illumination — Gon. 2. God is the highest prin- 
ciple of all things. 3. The universe is animated. 4. it is 
endowed with the qualities of unity and cohesion by means 
of Space and Light ; both of them incorporeal essences. 

Such are among the principal ideas which Patrizzi follows 
up in the work above mentioned. It may be observed that 
this was not the last occasion when by metamorphosing 
material forms into Spiritual Essences, an alliance was at- 
ftempted between the mysticism of the Neoplatonists and 
|the philosophy of Aristotle. 

I IV. Giordano JBrmo, 

^ SiiEiTEiTS, Ueber das Lebeu des Jordanus Brano; In Steffens nach- 
gelassenen Scbnften, 1846, § 43-70 

' Clemens, Giordano Bruno und Hikolaus von Casa (Die Philosophic 
Bruno’s), § 5-86, 1847. 

t For Qiord. Bruno, see BEtroKER, tom. lY. and Bdhlb, History 
of Modem Philosophy, tom. II, p. 703, sqq. Fullebosn, Beitiage, 
etc., fasc. VI. Heumann, Acta Philos^fasc. Ill — IX. XV. 

Cab Steph. Joedani Disquisitio Historico-Literaria de Jordano 
Bruno Holano, Primislavics (no date), 8vo. 

[ Fe. Christ. Laucrhard, Diss. de Jordano Bruno, Hal 1783, 4to 
; + Biographical Memoir of Giord. Bruno, by Kind^vatee , In the 
^Memoirs of Csesar, relative to the Philosophical World, tom. VI, 
No. 6. 


^ Discussiones Peripatetiesev pnblished at first separately, Ven, 
1671—1681, 4 vols. See above % 139. 

^ Nova de Umversis Fhilosophia in quil Aristotelicft Molhodo non 
per Motum sed per Lucem et Lamina ad nrimam causaxn 22cenditar» 
ttc., Ferrar. 1691, fol , Ven, 1693, Lond, loll. 

^ Attributed to the ancient Persians. 
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f Biography of Bruno, in Adelunci : History of Human Folly, 1 voL 
Fr. Jacobi, Letters to Mendelssohn on the Doctrine of Spinoza; 
gecond edition, Breslau, 1789, 8vo. Suppl. I. 

t Heydenreich, Appendix to the History of Revolutions in Philo- 
sophy, by Cromaziano, p. 257, tom. I, 

t Lives and Opinions of the most celebrated Natural Philosopher^ 
etc. (see prec. §). 

BOO. The most interesting thinker of this age was another 
Italian named Giordano JBruno (Jordanm Brmm ;) remark- 
ahlo for Ma history, as well as his learning and great abilities. 
iiv, was endowed with a comprehensive and penetrating 
intellect, united to a fruitful imagination ; of an elevated, 
but restless and passionate character ; and greedy of fame. 
He possessed extensive knowledge of the mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy ; and a mind splendidly enriched by 
the iniiuance of classical literature. He was born at Nola, 
in the kingdom of Naples, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. Ijiiile is known of his early life. He professed 
hiinscli* a Dominican, but the year and place of bis novi- 
eiaixj are not known. Some religions doubts and bold stric- 
tures on the monkish orders obliged him to quit Italy, pro- 
bably in 15H0. He retired to Geneva, where his love for 
dispute and paradox, and the intolerance of the adherents 
of Halvin, brought him into trouble. Thence he retreated 
to Paris, where he gave public lectures on the Ars Magna 
of Eaymond Lulli. 'After a visit to London, he returned to 
Paris, 15B5 ; and there openly announced himself the adver- 
sary of Aristotle, which procured him a great number of 
enemies. In 108(5 he boeamo a private teacher of moral 
nbilosophy and mathematics at Wittemberg; afterwards be^ 
took up Ms abode at Prague, at Helmstadt (where he taugU 
as professor of philosophy), and at Frankfort on the Mama 
In 1592 he returned once more to Padua, it is not kno^,. 
for what reason*, and, after having passed some 
tranquillity, was arrested (hj 1^8) ^ the 
to Ifome, and there, on the 17th of February, 1600, bui^ 
as a heretic, and apostate from his religious vow^^ ^ 

BOl. Bmno was formed by-the character ot ms 
reiect the dry system which had prevailed under 
tion of AristuWs nam> He was naturally mclme^M 
0 fcudy and cultivation of the Classics, and in 
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carried awaybytlie bold and comprehensive views of the 
EleatsB and idexandrian Platonists, which ^ at that time 
found in Italy many minds disposed to receive them. He 
dived deep into their mysteries, and transfused them into 
his own writmgs with talent and originality. He assumed 
the appellation of JPhilotlieos, and under that name, in various 
writings, composed with considerable fancy as well as learn- 
ing, — occasionally with wit, and always with abOity — ^he 
maintained as his great thesis, the idea of the Oneness of the 
Godhead and of the World; or, that God is the internal prin- 
ciple and substantial essence of all things, and that in Him 
power and activity — ^the Eeal and the Possible, form at all 
times one indivinble whole. He added to these notions 
many more, for instance, that of carrying to perfection the 
art of LuJli, whom he looked upon as the harbinger of his 
own reform in philosophy ; and while he availed himself of 
tixe bold discoveries of Copernicus, (which possibly first 
inclined him to doubt the traditional system), ne associated 
with the truth of these the prejudices of his age in favour 
of Astrology and Magic. His ardent imagination and rest- 
less temper were less fitted for testing such reveries with 
cold criticism, than for detailing them with an exuberance of 
fancy. 

His books (especially those in Italian) are extremely 
scarce: Pullebom and Buhle have been at the pains to make 
X complete list of them. It is sufficient to enumerate here 
the prmcipal. 

JoBDANi Bbuni Acrotismus, sen Bationes Articulorum Fhysicoram 
adversus Peripateticos Parisiis propositorum, etc., Viteb 1588, 8vo. 

Philotheus Jobdaxus Bsunus Nolanus de eompendiosll archi- 
tecturHi et complemento Artis LuUli, Paris. 1582, 12ino 

De TJmbris Ideanim, Par. 1582, 8vo.; part II is entitled Ars 
Kemorise. 

Idem: Della Cansa, Principio, ed TJno, Venice (more probably 
Paris), 1584, 8vo. An extract from it is to be found in the letters 
idready m6ntioned.of Fb. Jaoobi. 

Idem: DelF Infinite IJiuverso e Mondi, Venei. (probably Paris)^ 
1584, 8vo. 

Spaccio della bestia trionfante, Paris, 1584, 

Degli Eroici Furori,fWd. 1685. S>o. 

La Oena delle ceneri, descntta in cinqu^dhiloghi^ a. 1, 1584,Avo. 

Cabala del cavallo Pegaseo, con Pa^imito delL’ Adno Chlenico^ 
Paris, 1585, Svo. 
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[sect, 

Cantus Circseus, ad earn Memoriae praxim ordinafna • 

Judieiariam appellat, Par, 1852. ’ quam ipso 

Artieuli de Katura et Mundo, a Nolano in principibus Euron«. 
academicis propositi, &c., quos Jo. HENNEQuiirna 
erulgavlt, ParU. 1686. &e., defendeudos 


7 : . .. -" 7 : omnium Seien- 

et Artmm Iaventioiiem,DispoBitionem,etMemoriaru; qaibua 

a^ectus est Sigillus Sigillorum, s. 1. vel a. ^ 

Idem : De Lampade combinatoria Lulliana ad iafinitas ProDod 
hones et media invenionda, Viteh. 1587, 8to. De progressu et Lamnade 
renatona Logicorum etc., V^teb 1587, eod. De Specierum seruLio 
et Lampade combmatona Eaym. Lulhi, Prag. 1688. Artieuli CLX adv 
linjns temp. Matbematicos atque Philosophos, item CLXXX Praxes 
ad totidem Problemata, ibid. De Imaginum, Signornm, et Ideamm 
coinpositione ad omnia Inventionum, Dispositionum, et Memorise 
genera Ubb. Ill, Franco/, ad M. 1591, Svo. De tripUei, minirv.., et 
monsura, ad trium Speeulativarum Scientiarum et multarum aetivarnm 
Artium Prinoipia libb. T, Franco/. 1691, 8 vo. De Monade, numero 
ct figura liber oonsequens (libros) qninqne de mlnimo, magno et 
mensura. Item de Innumerabiiibus, Immense, et gen de 

Universo et MundU libb. VIII, Franco/. 1614, 8 vo. 

The Italian works of Giordano Bruno have been recently published 
in a collected form, 2 vols. Svo. Lips. 1830. 


802. The principal points of what may be termed his 
Thcologjr arc the following: God-— the First Principle, is 
that which all things are, or may he. He is One, but in 
Him all essences are comprehended. He is the substance 
also of all things, and at the same time their Cause— (Pinal, 
Formal, and Creative) : — Eternal vdthout Hmit of duration ; 
Naiwta natw^ns. As the first Efficient Oanse, He is also 
the Divine and Universal Eeason wffiich has manifested 
itself in the fom and fashion of the Universe : He is the 
Soul of the Universe, which permeates all things, and be- 
stows upon them their forms and attributes. The end 
contemplated by this Great Cause is the perfection of all 
things, which consists in the real development of the various 
modifications of which the different parts of Matter arc 
susceptible. To be — to^ will — ^to have the power— and to 
produce, are identical with the Great Universal Principle. 
He is incomprehensible to us,* because Absolute and tin- 
compounded. His JEsse and his creative energies are deter- 
p mined by liis Nature ; He camiot act otherwise than he 
acts j His will is necessity j and this necessity, at the same 
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time, the most p'^rfect freedom. The Divinity, as the first 
and vital energy, has revealed himself from all eternity in an 
infinite variety of productions; yet continues always the 
same; Incite, Immeasurable, Immoveable, and Unap- 
proachable by any similitude. He is in all things, and all 
things in Him; because by Him and in Him aJl things 
live, act, and have their increase : He pervades the smallest 
portions of the TJniverae, as well as its mfinite expanse : He 
influences every atom of it as well as the whole. It follows, 
that all things are animated ; all things are good ; because 
all thingg-proceeded from good, and intended lor good. 

303. Bruno follows the same train of ideas in his reflec- 
tions on the world {Umverswm, or JMwra natwrata)^ which 
he represents as One, Infinite, Eternal, and Imperishable. 
Nevertheless the world, in its external nature, and as con- 
taining the development of all things, is but the shadow of 
the Supreme Principle. Its element is Matter^ as regards 
itself, formless ; but identical with the primitive and eternal 
Eorm, it develops out of itself all accidental form. He 
maintained that none had better expressed than Pythagoras, 
in his theory of Numbers, the manner in which all things 
are derived from the Infinite Being as Unity: towards 
which the human understanding perpetually aspires. By 
the multiphcation of its own unity the Eirst Principle 
causes the production of multifarious beings ; but at the 
same time that It is the source of species and individuals 
beyond all calculation. It is Itself unlimited, and unconfined 
by Number, Measure, or Eolation. It remains always One, 
and in every respect Indivisible ; at once Infinitely Great 
and Infinitely Little. Inasmiiph as by It all things are 
animated, the Universe may be represented as a Living 
Being : an immense and infinite animal, in which all things 
ive and act in a thousand and a thousand different ways. 

Bruno endeavours to establish by a v&nety of proofs this 
eternity of the world; from the immortal destiny of Man; 
rom fcne infinitude of the Creator’s power, which must be 
)roductive of like infinite effects ; from the goodness also of 
he Divine Being; as well a& by metaphysical arguments 
brawn from our ideas of Infinite Space, and the impossibi- 
ity of finding a Central Point ; vjiich last proof h© inge- 
iously applies to the defence and confirmation of Ihe 
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Copemican system : refuting the opposite theories, espe- 
ciffiy that of the Peripatetics. As the material world is 
hut a shadow and reflection of the Pirst Principle, so our 
knowledge altogether consists in the perception of Simili- 
tudes and Belations ; and as the Pirst Principle, descending 
from Its elevation, produced, by multiplication of Itself, the 
infinite diversity of natural objects, so do we gradually 
acquire the notion of Unity, by combining the Multifarious. 
The end of all pMlosophy is this recognition of the Unity ol 
all in Contraries. In every individual the Soul assumes 
a particular form: inasmuch as its nature is simple and 
uncompounded it is immortal, without limits to its ener- 
gies, and, by extension and contraction, it forms and fashions 
its own body. 

To be born is the consequence of such expansion of the 
centre ; Life consists in the maintenance of a spherical sh^e, 
and Death is the contraction into the same centre. The 
highest end of all free agents is the same with that of the 
Divine Litellcct ; namely, the perfection of the Whole. 

Bruno’s system is nothing more than that of the Eleatse 
and Plotinus purified and extended: a sort of Pantheism, 
by many misunderstood as a system of Atheism ; set forth 
with a persuasive eloquence springing from the author’s 
own conviction, and with great richness of imagination; 
and engaging the attention by a multitude of stnking and 
noble ideas. The system of Bruno continued long negTected 
or misunderstood, till the theories of Spinoza and Schelling 
directed towards it a degree of revived attention.* 

V. Sceptical writers, 

* 304. Many combined views and ideas now gave birth to 
a new species of philosophical scepticism in certain calm 
and vigorous minds, which manifested itself according to 
the peculiar characters and habits of each. The causes 
of these now views were, the renewed study of the old 

* Pantheism is of various kinds, two of which are the most obvious 
and prevalent, i. e. the Idealistic gnd the Bealistic Pantheisms. In 
both cases the Absolute is unconscious, only becoming conscious in the 
Finite. (Hegel, Strauss, &(V, are Idealistic Pantheists of this cl^s). 
Bruno's Pantheism was of a neutral kind, as he admits a conscious 
Absolute.'— En. 
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philosophers ; the awakened spirit of original investigation ; 
the extended sphere of experimental observation ; with the 
craving which began to be felt for more certain knowledge 
and better estabnshed principles; with all the discussions 
and theories which these causes set in motion, diversided 
according to the characters of their respective authors. 


Montaigne. 

Essais de Michel de Montaigne, Bordeawx, 1580; Land. 1724; 
PariSf 1725, 3 vols. 4to ; Lond. 1789, 6 vols. 12mo. etc. 

Eloge de Mich, de Montaigne, couronng ^ TAcad. de Bordeaux en 
1774 (par l*Abbb de Talbbet), Par. 1775, 12nio. Eloge Analytique 
et Historique par De la. Dixmbbeb, Pcvr. 1781, Svo. 

305. Michel de Montaigne^ or Montagne^^ was the first of 
his age who inclined to the philosophy of Doubt. With a 
mind highly cultivated by the study of the Ancients and of 
history; with great knowledge of the world and men; he 
embraced the image of human life as it is in itself and also 
in the phase of its multiplicity; without analysing these 
discrepancies so as to arrive at unity. His acute (mserva- 
tion of the disagreement existing between all philosophical 
theories produced in him a way of thinking akin to positive 
Scepticism in matters of philosophy; and he pronounced 
the vmertainbg of humm knoioledge and the feelleness of 
hmnan reason to be the grand conclusions to which all his 
observations had led him ; reposing with a sincere faith on 
the authority of Divine Kevelation. The uncertainty which 
he ascribed to all human science he extended even to 
matters of practice, without however denying the truth of 
practical obligations. His opinions are expressed with ad- 
mirable candour and modesty in his delightful JSJssags, the 
originality and graces of which have always made the book 
a fevourite with men of taste, and have exerted a great 
influence ; though his philosophy has been very diflerently 
estimated by diiferent critics. Though his own character 
and conduct were free from the reproach of immoralily and 
irreligion, his work has unq^iestionably the defect of easily 
leading to an opposite mode of thought, and of strengthen* 
ing and forwardmg it, as has actually taken place. 

Bom in a castle of the same name in Perigord 1533 ; died 1592. 
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Fierre Clia/rrm, 

t De la Sagesse* trois livres; par P. Charron, 1601 j 

edit, expurg. Par. 1604, 

Eloge de P CLarron, par G. M. D. R. (Georq-b Miohbl de Roohb- 
maiuiBT), prefixed to the Works of Charron, Par. 1607. See Bayml 

306, Montaigne had great influence over two distin- 
guished authors of his own day : 'Etienne Eoetie (died 1563), 
counsellor of the parliament of Bordeaux ; who in his 
cottrs de la Servitude Yolontaire^ set forth with considerable 
talent his repubhcan principles : and Fierre OTiarrm (bom 
at Paris 154il), an excellent spiritual orator, and a man of 
ability and spiritual character; but who, in consequence 
of his intimacy with Montaigne, having contracted a habit 
of Scepticism, expressed himself with j^reaier freedom on 
religious points. According to him, Wisdom (la Sagesee)^ 
is the free investigation of what is common and habitual. 
The desire of knowledge is natural to man; but Truth 
resides with G-od alone, and a description of his Nature is 
undofinablo by human reason. On this principle he grounds 
another, of distrust and iudififorenco with regard to all 
dciouce; a bold disbelief of Virtue ^in its manfestation); 
and even of the great doctrines of lieligion (particularly the 
immortality of tjie Soul), as well as of the foundations 
cf all positive Eeligion, not excepting the Christian ; alleging 
bhat its external history did not correspond with its divine 
criginal, and the ideal of God in the Eeason, and the 
worship of God. On the other hand he insisted upon the 
obligations of a certain Internal Eeligion connected with 
Vntue, and founded in the ^owdedge of God mid Self, and 
3xhorted W'ith power and dignity to tlie practice of moral 
luties derived from a certain everlasting and imperishable 
law of Nature, which has been implanted in the reason by 
God himself, and contains the highest good of Man. Thw 
3ra(le theory ho expressed with some eloouence, and died 
1603, decried by many as an atheist; wnich he did not 
iltogcther deserve. 

307. Wo perceive that the- human mind had, in the 
loriod of wdiich ivo are treating, attempted many paths, 
ilready opened, to the f!:ttainment of science, by the ways 
)f EevektioJi, Eeason, and Experience. None or them had 
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been pursued far enough, in order to lay a sure foundation ; 
because, occupied with the pursuit of results and conclu- 
sions, men had omitted to begin by giving them a solid 
basis. They had not yet inquired in what respects Eeve- 
lation may be justly expected to be a source of knowledge : 
nor had the pretensions of Experience and Eeason to be 
severally the fountain-heads of knowledge, been balanced or 
adjusted. A sort of Scepticism, pounded on expenence, 
discouraged the pride of philosophical speculation, without 
having the effect of silencing its inquiries; and rather 
busied itself with diving again into the exhausted mines of 
ancient doubts, than attempted any fresh proofs of the 
certainty of knowledge. A species of intellectual anarchy 
and chaos seemed for a time to prevail: the more exact 
knowledge derived from the writings of the ancients con- 
tributing rather to increase than to still the commotion; 
till it ended in somethmg like an universal fermmtation^ 
which slowly defaecated. An immense mass of unorganized 
knowledge and manifold views contended together, till the 
necessity came to be gradually felt of more systematic and 
better-founded inquiries and jmowledge ; and to attain this 
end deeper and freer efforts were made, which became 
continually more effectual and more universaL 


MODEEN PHILOSOPHY. 

EBOM THE SEVEOTEElSrTH CENTITBT TO OUB OWS 
TIMES. 

A free and progressive spirit of inquiry into fhe principles^ 
the laws, and limits of litmm hnoxdedge; with attempts to 
systematise and comhine them, 

808. It was time that the human mind should assume 
confidence in itself, and, relying on its own powers, force its 
way through the deep labyrinth of knowledge. Many 
causes which we have already enumerated combined t<?- 
' stimulate its exertions ; and among the most powerful were 
the desire of elucidatmg the grounds cff Eeligious and Moral 
knowledge; and the wish to reconcile and associate the 
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Empiric and National systems. The philosophical systems 
of the Greeks continued to be examples of what might bo 
effected, though they were no longer adhered to as models 
The improvement in social habits, and the clearer views of 
moral duties, which Eeligion and established forms of 
Government had promoted, brought with them the necessity 
for a more perfect system of Ethics than was to be found in 
the theories of the Ancients ; while the Scholastic system 
was found less and less capable of satisfying the demands of 
an increasing curiosity. The improvement effected in the 
mathematical sciences by Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, and 
Torricelli, awakened^ a like enthusiasm among philosophers 
of another class, which the analogy subsisting between their 
pursuits tended to promote. 

309. A want that appears to have been especially felt by 
the philosophic mind about this time, and which the Greeks 
had been unable to satisfy, was that of bringing the whole 
mass of human knowledge to systematic unity. Greater 
attention was bestowed on the questions of the Origin, the 
Truth, and the Certitude of Knowledge, especialfy as relates 
to the belief in God, Immortality, Eree Will, Human Des- 
tiny, and the foundation and obligation of Morality. Hence 
urbso^ systems differing in their consequence and in their 
principles, accordijig as they admitted experience or reason 
as sources of knowledge. Scepticism, which had been resus- 
citated by the discordance of doctrines and the pretensions 
of tlio Jlogmatists, became more cautious and deliberate, 
and conlined its attacks chiefly to the sphere of false specu- 
lation. 

Eevclation became daily less regarded as a source of 
philosophical knowledge, and Eeason gradually obtained the 
casting-vote; yet Supernaturalism was maintained by a 
strong party; and as soon as an exclusive system of Dia- 
lectics showed its head, Mysticism and Theosophy were sure 

1 0 rise up against it. The most influential philosophers 
jcknowledged the accord of Eeason and , Eevelation ; but 
psitive Theology still arrogated to itself the right of sum- 
poning Ecasou before its owfi tribunal. 

310. The following is a summary of the chief merits o^ 
hat period. I.-— 'PhilCsophy began at length to obtain the 
ight of occupying an mdepondent field and domain of 
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Imman toowledge. 2. — ^Th© system of knowledge began to 
be better studied as a whole and in its branches. 3. — Phi- 
losophy began to be freer in its relations with Theology, 
though the latter still maintained the right of admonition 
and censure. 4. — Science daily gained in depth ; it passed 
from the mat&riaL to the formal^ i. e., to the examination of 
knowledge in its nature and origin. The same path is fol- 
lowed by Scepticism. 6. — ^The Philosophic method was 
applied more carefully to establish systematic unity in know- 
ledge ; and attempts were made to find the art of introduc- 
tion to philosophy (Propadmtile)^ 

311. This period may be pbdivided into two: the first 
extending to the end of the eighteenth century, and capable 
of being distinguished into smaller epochs by the names of 
the great men who illumined it ; the efforts at knowledge 
then made being principally of a Dogmatic character. This 
period also embraces the parallel movement of Mysticism 
and Theosophy. The second part, from the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century to our times, presents the 
attempt by which men tried, through the assistance of 
the critical method, to set up philosophical Eeason in its 
proper independence, and, moreover, tne systematic move- 
ments and efforts to which this struggle has given birth. 
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FIEST PERIOD. 

PROM BACOlSr TO KANT. 

FEOM TUB SEYENTEEITTH CBNTTTEX TO THE EKD OE THE 
EIG-HTEEHTH. 

Fresh and independent Essays of Beason, with a more 
profound and Systematical Spirit of investigation. 

312. Two great spirits, Paeon and Descartes, determined 
the direction of tlie human mind for a long period ; they 
respectively advocated Experience and Speculation Lb the 
secrets for deciphering philosophy. This new teaching 
originated first in Italy ; but it only obtained a fair field in 
England, France, and Q-ermany. Both parties sought to 
establish the nature of things on a sure foundation, and en- 
deavoured to give currency and credit to their systems by 
the manifold nature, the oneness, and the completeness of 
their results. As, however, they neglected to lay firm foun- 
dations, owing to the i\apid erection of this structure, they 
were not able to give them that degree of perfection which 
would secure them universal supremacy. The Reason fell 
into schisms, owing to the opposite tendencies to unscientific 
Empiricism, or to an exaggerated love of Demonstration, 
through the conflict existing between the interests of the 
Understanding and the Reason, between Common Sense and 
Speculation. 

Philosophers had, previous to this time, a divided interest, 
either in favour of theory or praxis. Hence there resulted, 
of necessity, a onesidedness. It was, therefore, easy to find 
defects in the conflicting systems ; and in these defects to 
find a confirmation of one’s own system. The opponents on 
each side repeated the same game ; and from these causes 
there originated struggles which resulted at last in a spirit- 
less indifibrcnce to all peculiar philosophical researches. 
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313. Although tHe basis of philosophical Science had not 
been fundamentally and exhaustively examined, yet the 
philosophic spirit received continually additions to its power 
and elasticity. The particular BcimUfio JSciences made con- 
tinual advances towards a greater perfection, and phHosophy 
received the greatest extension tlirough the application of 
its form to the whole province of human knowledge. The 
Method was, moreover, perfected, the language more de- 
veloped, and a deeper and more penetrating research was 
diffused. 

^ 314. Practical philosopher was long neglected, because the 
aim of philosophers was principally directed to speculation. 
Thomas Aqpinas (§ 266), together with his numerous com- 
mentators, the Casuists, and (among the Protestants) Aris- 
totle, were long the leaders during this epoch. The Theolo- 
gians sought zealously to appropriate to themselves the 
entire province of practical knowledge as their property, 
and to keep down aH spirit of inquiry, A leading thought 
had been inherited from the Scholastic age, i. e., that Q-od, 
as OreatoT of the Worlds is the TJltvniate Basis of all Isgal 
Obligations which spring either from subjective or objective 
motives and foundations in His Will. 

This view, which is true in itself, found a support in the 
consideration attached to divine Eevelation ; and not o^y 
Theologians, but also theologizing philosophers, sought to 
develope and substantiate it in conformity with their indi- 
vidual points of'view. Municipal Legislation,' which was 
the farthest removed from Theology, and the juristic rela- 
tions of states and peoples, grj^jd^^^'hy occasioned examina- 
tions of these matters. The spirit of inquiry was gradually 
guided into the province of practical philosophy, through 
the effort of giving^ a firm hold to the ruling convictions by 
means of rational insight and a rational ffiith ; and also, of 
conffrming revealed religion by rational grounds. Hence a 
certain zeal was awakened for exploring the moral nature of 
man, and for uniting theoretic and practical philosophy. 

* See Professor Savignt^s Works on Jurisprudence, and the Develop- 
ment of Municipal institutions in Burope. especially his Qesohii^kto 
des Romischen Rechts, 8 vols. 8vo, Eeidm, 1884. 
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ATTEMPTS TO GEOTJND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SCIENCE ON EXPEEIENCE. 

I. The ’Eni^irism of Bacon, 


MaI/LET’s Life of Bacon, prefixed to Ms Works, 

Bawlay, the same ; and E. Stephen, Letters and Kemains of Lord 
CJhancellor Bacon, Loud. 1734, 4to. 

For the services rendered by Bacon to Philosophy, see Heydenbeich, 
in his translation of Cromayaano, voL I, p. 306. 

t Si^EENGEL, Life of Bacon, in the (Halle) Biographia, vol. VIII, 

No. 1. 

Feuebbach, Geschiclite der neuern Philosophie, von Bacon bis 
Spinoza (1833), 1844, see. 32 — 91, 


315. Brands Bacon^ lord Vernlam, appeared in England 
as a reformer of Pliilosopliy ; a man of clear and penetrating 
judgment, great learning, great knowledge of the world and 
men, but of a character not from reproach, He was 
born in London, A.D. 1561 ; attained the highest offices in 
the state, which he ultimately lost through his fadings, and 
died 1626. In his youth he studied the Aristotelian system 
of the schools, and the Classics. The latter study, as well 
as the practical pursuits to which he presently devoted him- 
self, taught him the poverty and insufficiency of the former. 
In his .maturer age he applied himself to consider the means 
of reforming the Method of Philosophy, to which end he 
composed some works ‘ which by the new principles they 
developed had even greater influence over ffche fortunes of 
philosophy than if ho had completed an entire system of his 
own. 

816. Bacon chose a new path, altogether opposed to the 
beaten one ; he wished to see the fabric of human know- 
ledge built not on conceptions through conclusions, but on 
JEx^erience or perception through Induction, a method which 
had already been imperfectly attempted by Telesius (§ 298). 


^ Pe Bignitate et Augxaeatis Scientiarum (Latin) 1603 ; (Engli^), 

Amterd. 1602, envois, 12mo., a Life by W 
lUwi/AY ; Lond* 1740, fob 4 vols- by Mallet : and 1760, 0 vols. 4to. ^ 
Novum Organum Brnniimim^ Lond. 1620, fol. 

F Bacon’s Neues Organ tier isscnscUafton, aus dem Lateinisw'^ 
aberBotzt, Blit einer Einloituttg nad Aumerkungea begleitot vou Am 
Tm Bbccb:, Leipz, 
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Although his views may he said to be in some degree 
partial, yet he deserves the highest admiration and praise 
for his triumphant attacks on the School-philosophy ; for 
having applied for information to Nature and Experience ; 
for having referred the question of Eiiial Causes to Meta- 
physics rather than Physics ; for a clear development ^ of 
certain notions in Psychology, e. g. that of the Association 
of Ideas, as also by his well-digested refutation of some 
of the superstitions of his age, and the composition of 
his Organwn^ in wliich he sets forth a new method of extend- 
ing knowledge by means of Induction ; and his systematic 
review of all sciences, with his determination of their posi- 
tion at that time, and suggestions for their improvement 
and extension, in his book, JDe Augmentis Sdentiarmn} 
To show how far Bacon wus from being a mere Empirist, it 
is sufficient to refer to his expressions relative to the science 
and object of Philosophy. Science, he says, is nothing 
more than the image of Truth, inasmuch as the Truth oi 
Being {esse,) and the Truth of knowing, only differ as a 
direct ray of light does from a refracted one.* The object of 
Philosophy is threefold, God — Nature — ^Man. Nature pre- 
sents itself to our understanding,* as it were, by a direct ray 
of light, while God is revealed to us only by a reflected one.® 

II. Philosophical system of Gamyanella^ 

TsoMiE CampaneiiL^ De Libris propriis, et recta ratione studondi 
Syntagma (ed, Gabr. I^'AUDiEUs), Far. 1642, 8vo. ,* Amstel. 1645; 
Fotterd. 1692, 4to. See also, Ceenh Collectio Tractatuum de Philo- 
logise stndiis, liberalis Doctrinse Informatione et Educatione Literaria, 
Lugd. Bat 1696, 4to. 

Ebn. Sal. Cypriani Vita et Philos. Thomse Campanelloe, AmsUl. 
1705, 8vo, ; ed. II, 1722, 8vo. 

Consult German Museum, 1780, Ko. XII, p. 481 ; and Sohruckh, 
Biogr. etc., tom. I, p. 281. 

Prodromus Philosophic Instaurandee, id est, Bissertationis de Natiira 
Rerum Compendium secundum Vera Principia cx scriptis Th. Campa,- 
nellse prsemissum (per Tob. Ad ami), Franco/. 1617, 4to, 


^ It is very likely that the works of Bacon suggested tp X Barchiy 
his Treatise, called Icon Animorum, Lond$lQl4t, 8vo. VTe shaH have 
occasion to speak of Cumberland and Hobbes presently. 

2 Be Augm. Sc., I, col. 18. ^ Ibid. Sc. Ill, c. L 
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. t Doctrine of Campanella on Human Knowledge, with some 
Eemarks on his Philosophical System, by Pulleborn, Collect Past* 
YI, p. 114, 

We have already had occasion (§ 298) to mention one work ofv 
Campanella, to which we may add these : ^ 

De Sensu Kerum et Magia, Francf. 1620. Philosophise Eationalis 
et Eealis partes Y, Paris. 1638, 4to. Universalis Philosophise give 
Metaphysicarum Iterum juxta propria Dogmata partes tres, Paris 
1638, fol. Atheismus Triumphatus, Romes, 1G31, fol. Ad Doctorem 
Gentium de Gentilismo non retinendo et de Prsedestinatione et Gratia 
Paris. 1636, 4to. Eealis Philosophise Epilogisticse partes IT: hoc 
est, De Kerum Natura, Hominum Moribus, Politica, cui Civitas Solis 
adjuncta cst, CEconomiea cum Adnotationibus Physiologicis a Tobia 
Adamo, nunc primum edita, Fraoicf. ad M. 1623, 4to. Prodromus 
I^hilosophise Instaurandse. Civitas Solis, Ultraj, 1643, 12mo. 

Scelta d’alcune Poesie Filosofiche di Septimano Squilla, 1632, 
(sine loco). 

317, The contcxnporarj of Bacon, Thomas Qamimnella, 
(born at Stilo in Calabria, 1568), made a like attempt to 
deduce all knowledge from Nature and Experience. En- 
dowed with admirable talents, and carefully brought up, he 
entered the order of Dominicans, and pursued his pnilo- 
sophical studies as a novice in the convent of Cosenza; 
bjxt when, bjr his own reflections as well as in consequence 
of the objection of Telosius,^ he was led to suspect the uni- ' 
vorsal authority of Aristotle, he shook off the prejudices of 
his education, and^ endeavoured to satisfy his doubts by 
studying the remains of other ancient pliilosophers. But 
finding that those, as well as the remarks of Telesius him- 
self, who attracted him b;y the freedom of his inquiries, 
were insufficient to set his mind completely at rest, he 
sought for philosophy by a path of his own. He admitted 
the existence of two sources, and only two, of all knowledge. 
Ttemlation and Natv/re ; the first the* source of Theology^ the 
last of TUlosophy : in other words, the Histories of Grod and 
of Mankind, Scepticism, with Campanella, was but a tran- 
sitory state of the mind : he was too eager to supply its 
place by a dogmatic edifice of his own, without having 
cleared his way to it by previous preparation (PropddeutiJc), 
He had embraced too great a diversity of pursuits, and as- 
pired to effect a reform^ion in every art and science, without 

^ Toksius was bom at Cosenza, where he died, 1588. 
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having acquired a sufficient command of the necessary de- 
tails. The adversities of his life contributed much to impede 
his progress as a philosophical reformer: for having been 
accused of disloyalty to the Spanish government, he was 
kept twenty-seven years in strict confinement ; and when at 
last, in 1C26, acquitted and set at liberty, he was obliged to 
remove for security to Paris, where he died in 1639. 

318. CampaneUa had a clear and philosophical head, and 
extensive knowledge ; with a genuine love of Truth ; which 
last he asserted to be the proper foundation of all philosophy. 
He also proposed a new arrangement of the Sciences. His 
views were often just and clear respecting philosophizing as 
well as other matters, but his hasty and impatient spirit 
prevented his bringing them to perfection, ffis principal 
efforts were directed to the construction of a system of 
Metaphysics containing the principles of Theology, Natural 
History, and Morals. He looked upon the Metaphysics of 
Aristotle (so called) as nothing more than a sort of Logic, 
and a Vocabulary. Metaphysics is a necessary science, be- 
cause our senses convey to us only that which is contingent 
and indi^ddual, without informing us as to the general rela- 
tions of thmgs^ and their real nature. Logic is not a science 
of that which is real and necessary — Q-od and His creation ; 
but an art of language adapted to philosophy (Phil. Eat. II, 
Z). The only avenue to knowledge is by the senses : Sen- 
sation and Emotion (JSmjpfindrmg) are the sources of know- 
ledge {Sentvre est Scire). Consistently with this theory he 
resolved into Sensation all the operations of the mind. Sen- 
sation or Peeling is the perception of beiug affected or 
sufferag: hence Memory is also Sensation, only under 
certain conditions. He also asserted that Thought itself is 
nothing but a combination of the results of Sensation ; 
which combination itself is presented to us by means of 
Sense or Peeling. 

319. The object which CampaneUa had most at heart was 
the conyletion of a system of Dogmatism, which might bo 
successfully opposed to Scepticism ; and of which he gave a 

, sufficiently accurate outline inTiis Metaphysics (lib. I) . He 
either replies to the causes of doubt ^signed by the Sceptic 
School, or invalidates them, or their consequences, ao 

xr 
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appeals to the natural desire of the reason to Tznow^ and to 
ascertain the truth of objects as they are. It is impossible 
even to deny the certainty of knowledge, without some 
ascertained principles of knowledge, which the Sceptic him- 
self is competed to refer to. He lays down certain incon- 
testible principles of this kind drawn from universal notions. 
These inform us, That we are ; and that we are possessed of 
power, knowledge, and will: That our power, knowledge, 
and will are limited : That because we have power, know- 
ledge, and will, these faculties must have relation to a some- 
thing external and foreign to themselves. OampaneUa did 
not advance beyond these first principles, because he was 
satisfied that the external world was a Revelation afforded 
by the Divine Being {opermdo)^ which, in act, when com- 
pared with the oral Revelation of God, afforded the only 
satisfactory means of being convinced of the truth, 

320. The great Metaphysical problem is, to explain things 
and their existence. To solve ‘this CampaneUa be^s with 
the axiom, That things exist and are presented to us. 
These appearances must be either true or false ; agreeably 
to the obvious rule that a thing must either be, or not be; 
and to the laws {Friimlitates) of existence and non-exist- 
ence. The JPrimal laws of existence are, PossibiH^ or 
Power (Fotentia) ; Knowledge or Science (SapimHa), and 
Attraction or Love (Amor). What can be — ^is ; what is — 
must be. Every thing must possess sensation or emotion, 
and be the object of it or of cognition ; otherwise it would 
not exist to us. Every thing has its principle of self- 
preservation, and abhors annihilation; without which it 
could not endure, nor energise, nor exist. The Frimal lam 
of non-emtenee are Impossibility (ImfoimUa) ; Ignorance 
(Ins^ientia) ; and Aversion (Oditm metcupTiysiewm). ^e 
three objects of the Primal laws of existence are, Being, 
Truth, and Good, of which the outward token is Beauiy. 
These principles conduct the argument up to the considera- 
tion of God ; the highest Esse, or the highest Unity (Metaph. 
VII, 1, sqq.). OampaneUa then describes the attributes 
and operations of the Divine Unity; Necessity is the 
result of Power; Destiny, of Knowledge; and Harmony, 
erf Love, He built his eystem of Cosmology on Theology, 
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as well as his theory of Pneumatology, Psychology, etc., in 
which he attempted to explain the nature and aim of things 
according to the views of the Neoplatonists and Cabbalists, 
as well as those of Telesius. He recognised in nature an 
Unity of Life {Mwndim esse Dei msam statucm) ; and 
deduced his system of Divine Justice and the laws of 
necessity and 'chance, from certain considerations on the 
connection between Necessity and Existence, and Non- 
existence and Accident. He maintained the Existence of 
an Incorporeal world, and of Spirits, which put in motion 
the stars. The Soul is a corporeal spirit, which can recog- 
nise its own nature to be subtile, warm, and light. Prom 
its fundamental attributes, its efforts after and instinct for 
felicity (unattainable in this life), he demonstrated its 
immortality. 

In practical system, which he grounded on his Ontology, 
he brought forward several new ideas The Infinite Being 
is the Supreme Good, the object and end of all things. 
Eeligion has revealed Him to us ; and points out the way 
by which we may pass from the sensible to the invisible 
world, and to the highest perfection. It consists in the 
obedience to God, the love of Him, and the contemplation 
of things earthly and divine. Some clear views are dis- 
closed respecting Natural and Eevealed religion, Internal 
and External, Lmate and Acquired. 

321. Q^e object of Ethical, Economical, and Political 
Science is, according to CampaneUa, the world of human 
volition. The aspiration of ages, as well as the penetration 
of Science, point to the termination of all evils ; but they 
can only cease in the Kingdom of God, "which does not 
admit of divisions, but unites all nations and all forma of 
government under the sway of the Messiah. He drew a 
picture of an ideal human society m the Kingdom of God, 
in his work Gimtas Solis; and he represented this ideal as 
the aim of the historical development of humanity, and a? 
shortly to be attained. He was one of the first modern 
Socialists. 

322, The system of Campanella is to be praised rather 
for its negative than its positive qui^ities. He displayed a 
genuine love of the true interests of Eeason in the contest 

V 2 
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ho sustained with the Aristotelian System of the Schools, 
with Atheism, and the false politics of MachiaveUi; as well 
as in the manner in which he asserted the right of the 
Eeason to attempt fresh and untried paths of Science ; and 
his effort to start from fixed fundamental principles hears 
witness to his philosophic spirit. But he has shown himself 
unable to solve the grand problem of philosophic knowledge, 
by the inadequacy of his principles, the want of coherence 
in his system, and the slender union that subsists between 
his own ideas and those he has associated with them of 
others. It ought not, however, to be forgotten, that he had 
the merit of having first distinctly shown the want of a 
solution, and attempted to effect the same, in the interests 
of Eational Knowledge and Theology. 

(See his Treatise, De Gentilismo non retinendo). 

III. Modifications of the Ionic and Atomistic Schools. 

Basso, Berigard, Magnembs, Sennert, Gassendi. 

323. 'When the Aristotelian system was laid aside as 
confessedly deficient, particularly with respect to ISTatural 
History, on attempt was made to revive the Ionic and 
Atomistic doctrines. After Sebastian Basso's^ attack on the - 
Physios of Aristotle (see Bibliographer § 148) many others 
came forward to revive ancient doctrines or propose new 
ones. Claude de Quillemert de Berigard^ advanced a theory, 
on the Bclectio plan, borrowed partly from the lonians, 
and partly from the Atomic philosophers, and mamtaiued 
that it was conformable to the Christian system, while he 
opposed the Aristotelian h^othesis of an original Matter.* 
Another frenchman, Jean Ohrysost6me Magnems,^ recom- 
mended the system of Nature of Democritus, as affordmg 

I About 1621, 

* Or Boaurogard; bom at Moulins IS^TS ; died at Fadua 1667, oi 

* CraoDu: PiSAHi, sou do Teterum et Peripatetioa PhilosopUo 

Dialogi, UMn. 1648—47, 4to. Poteo. 1661. „ . 

■* at Luxevil, and professor of Medidne at Payia; thewitaor 
of Danoentus SovlviBccns,.3lve Vita et PhilosopMa pemocnti, Tvsm, 
1646, lamo. Lui/d. Pot. 1648 j et Hag. Com. 1668, 12mo. 
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an adequate solution of natural phenomena. Dav Sennert^ 
also attempted to remodel Physics on the principles of 
Democritus.® He maintained that Porm and/ Matter are 
independent of each other, and asserted that souls were 
created by the Divine Being out of nothing ; which brought 
him into a ispute with J. Fjreitag (a professor at Gronin- 
gen), in which he was defended by his disciple J, Sperling, 
JBietro Gassendi? styled by Gibbon “the most learned of 
the philosophers of his age, and the most philosophical of 
the learned,” undertook to defend and review with impar- 
tiality the system of Epicurus,* which he asserted had not 
yet been done. He distinguished himself by his discoveries 
in Mathematics, Physics, and Philosophy, in all of which he 
displayed great judgment and learning ; and was a redoubt- 
able adversary of Aristotle,® Pludd,® and Descartes.’' "With 
a laudable love of truth, he drew a true picture of the life 
and character of Epicurus,® and illustrated his philosophy, 
without concealing the faults he had committed in respect 

* Bom at Breslau 1672 j died 1637. 

2 Ban. Sonnebti Hypomnemata Physica de Beruia ITaturalium 
Prmcipiis,P7a?ico/. 1636-36, 12mo. Physxca, 1618, 8vo. Opera 
Omnia, Venet 1641; Lugd, Bat, 1676, 6 vols. fol. 

3 Petrus Gassendus; bom at Chartansier in Provence, 1692; died at 
Paris 1656. 

^ Sam SoBBBBn Biss, de Yita et Moribus Petri Gassendi, prefixed 
to bis Syntagma Philos Epicuri. 

+ Bernibb, Abregd de la Philosophie de Gassendi, Paris, 1678, 8vo. 
Lugd, Bat, 1684, 12mo 

Bugbbbl, Yie de P. Gassendi, Paris, 1737, 12mo. See also Lcttre 
Critique et Historique ^ I'auteur de la Yie de P. Gassendi, ibid, 1737, 
12mo. * 

Petbi Gassendi Opera Omnia, Lugd, 1668, 6 vols. foL, et Mor, 
1727 

® Exercitationes Paradoxiem adv. Aristoteleos, libb, I, Chrcdicmopl, 
1624, 8vo.; libb. II, Hag Com 1659, 4to. ; (and the Answer of 
Engelokb); Censor Censura d.gnus; Philosophus Befensus, RoUoch, 
1697. With Bisput. adv. Gassendi, lib I, Exercitationum Y, ihtd^ 
1699. ® Examen Philosophic Bob, Eluddi. 

7 Bubitationes et Instantic adv. Oartesium, 

® Syntagma Philosophic Epicun cum refutationibus Bogmatum que 
contra Pidem Ohnstianam ab eo assert^ sunt; prefigitur Sobbeuii 
Bisseit de Vita et Moribus P. Gassendf, Oom, 1666-69, 4io.; 
Loud, 1668, 12mo. Arnst, 1684, 4to, 
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of Theology and the doctrine of Final Causes. He endea- 
voured to erect upon Epicurism a philosophical system of 
his own.^ Maignan (or Maignanui)^ who attempted to 
revive the dreams oi* Empedocles, excited less attention. 


IV. haw 0f Nations of QroUus. 

824. But philosophy now began to extend her researches 
from External Nature to the questions of Civil Eight. 
Hugo Grotius (properly JSugo de Oroot,y a distinguished 
Philologist, Theologist, Jurist, and Statesman, of great 
learning, and a clear and sound judgment, opened the way 
to a new study, that of International Law, by his celebrated 
\vort on the Eights of Peace and of War,^ the first example 
of a philosophical statement of National Law. Some learned 
men had indeed prepared the way by similar labours, among 
others, J. Oudendorp,^ Nicolas Memning^^ Bened, Winkler, 
and Mb, Gmtilis.^ The humane and exalted mind of 
Q-rotius was led to this undertaking by the Christian wish to 
diminish, if possible, the frequency and horrors of war. He 
took as the foundation of his argument the elements of 
Natural Eight, and applied him immense erudition to show 
the universal assent paid by all nations to the notions of 
Eight and Justice. His mode of proof was obviously a 


1 Syntagma Philosophicum, Oper voL I. 

3 Born 1601 ; died 1671. 

Maionaiti Cursus PhilosopMens, ToIosob, 1662, 4 vols., and Lugd, 
1073, fol. ® Bom at ^elft 1683 ; died at Rostock 1645. 

’ Vita llugonis Grotii, Lvgd JBaU 1704, 4to. (P. Ambk. Lehmann), 
Grotii Manes ab iniqms Obtreotionibus vindicati, Delft. 1721 ; Lips. 
1732, 8vo. Life of Grotius, by tJAwr. Beanu and ad. V. Cattenbtjko. 
1727-32, 2 vols. fol. (Datck). ^ 

+ Vie do M. Hugo Grotius, par. M. de Btjeiony, Fans, 1762, 


2 vols, 12mo. 

t Hugo Grotius, his Life, etc. by II. Lxjden, Berl 1807, 8vo. 

^ De Jure Belli et Pacis, Pam. 1625, 'ito., cum Commentario W. 
VAN DEB Mubi/BN et aliorum, A nutdod. 1606-1703, 3 vols. fol Best 
edition, Lmsame, 1761, 4 vols. 4to, Grotius illustratus Op. H. et 
S. DB OoooBJi, WrcdUlv. 1745-62, 4 vols. fol, i , 

* Born 1606; died 1667. ®^Born at Laland 1513; died 1600. 
y Born 1651, at Gastello di San Oonosio, in the March of Ancona. 


died 1611. ft 

Do Jure Belli Ubn tros. Eanau. 1680, 8vo.; ibid, 1612. 
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species of Induction, wMcli lie may have borrovied from his 
contemporary, Lord Bacon. G-rotius is sometimes carried 
away, by the abundance of his learning, from the course of 
his argument, but nevertheless distinguished himself above 
any of his predecessors by his superiority to prejudice and 
prescription. He considers our notion of Bight to be the 
result of a moral faculty, and derives its first principles from 
the loTiQ of society (sociahtas) ; hence the obligation of de- 
fending that society (sooietaiis cusfodia) ; and distinguishes 
between natural Right and Law, (Lictamen rectce raiioms), 
and positive (Jus volmtantm^, whether of Divine or Human 
original ; although he described it as identical with a tmi- 
versal, JDivine, and positive law. He draws a distinction 
also between perfect and imperfect Bight; between legal 
and moral obligation (facultas,a^titudo onoralis) , Although 
Grotius did but lay open this rich mine of inquiry, we are 
indebted to him not only for having suggested the pursuit, 
but for having contributed towards it a valuable stock of 
materials. His work has formed an era in literature, and 
been the subject of numerous, and often contradictory, com- 
mentaries. Selden,^ by his Natural Law of the Hebrews, 
which was followed up by Zentgrave^ and JJbertif authors 
of the Natural Law of Christianity, — ^pursued a totally 
different system, and derived Bight from the conditions of a 
state of Innocence. 


V. Materialism of JEoUbes. 

Thomte Hobbes, Angli Malmesburieusis Vita (Auct. J. Aubeet'), 
CarolopolU 1681, i2nio 

Fr. Casp. Hagemh Memorise Pbflosophorum, Oratorum, Baruthii, 
1710, 8vo. 

Eettwic, Epistola de Veritate Philosophise Hobbesianse, Brem, 
1695, 8vo. 


* Bom at Salvington in Sussex, 1584 ; died 1654. 

Jo. Seldeni De Jure Naturali et Gentium juxta DJsciplinam Ebrse' 
orum libb. YII, Lond, 1640, fol Arg, 1665, 4to. 

* Bom at Strasbourg 1648 ; di^d 1707. 

JoACH. ZENTQBAvn De Jure Haturali juxta Disciplinam Christi- 
anoram libb. VHl, Straah, 1678, 4to. . 

Vabent. Alberti, Compendium Juris Hat. Orthodoxae Thcologise 
eonformatum, Lips^ 1676, 8vo. 
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325. The influence of Bacon’s philosophy was, as might 
ha\'e been expected, especially felt in England. Thomas 
Holies, a friend of his, entered into some of his views, from 
which he deduced a system of Materialism. He was bom in 
15S8, at Malmsbury. Like Bacon he had contracted from 
the study of the Classics a contempt for the philosophy of the 
Schools ; and his travels and intimacy with his illustrious 
countryman, as well as with Gassendi and Galileo, had led 
him to think for himself. But the 'practical direction which he 
laboured to give to his speculations, had the effect of limiting 
them. When the civil wars broke out, he proclaimed 
himself by his writings a zealous advocate of unlimited 
monarchy, as the only security for public peace. He died 
1679; having published several mathematical and philo- 
sophical Essays, which have drawn upon him the reproach of 
fondness for paradox, and the stigma of Atheism. 

His works : Opem, Ainatdod. 1668, 2 vols, 4to. Moral and Political 
Works, Lond, 1750, fol. Complete works, English and Latin, edited 
by Bib Wm Molkswortii, 16 vols 8vo. 1839-46. Elementa Philoso- 
phicii do Civc, Par. 1642, 4to ; Amstd. 1647, 12mo. Leviathan, sive 
clc materia, forma ot potestate Civitatis Bcclesiasticae et Civilis (English, 
JjomL 1651, fol.), Lat. A'mUl. 1668, 4to.; Appendix, A wwfe?. 1668, 
4<o. Human Nature, or the Fundamental Elements of Policy, Lond» 
1650, l2mo, Eleniontorum Philosophic sectio prima de Corpore 
(English, Loud. 1656, 4to.), Lut. Avistel. 1668, 4to, De Corpore 
l^olitieo, or the Elements of Law, Moral and Political, Lond, 1669, 
12mo Qua’wtiuucs do Libcrtate, Necessitate et Casu, contra Doctorem 
Bramhallum (English, Lond. 1656, 4to.) Hobbes’s Tripos, in Three 
Discourses, Lond. 1684, 8vo. Behemoth, Philosophical Problems, etc. 
1682. 

32G. Hobbes appears to have aimed, above afl things, at 
freedom and a firm foundation in his speculations, and, 
rejecting everything hypothetical, (of all gmlitatmi oecuh 
tanm) affected to eonlhio himself to the comprehensible, or 
in. other words, to the phenomena of Motion and Sensation, 
He defines philosophy to be the knowledge, through correct 
reasoning, of phenomena or appearances froin the causes 
presented by thorn ; or, vice versa, the ascertaining of pos^ 
sible causes by means of knowp. effects.^ ^ Philosophy em- 
braces as ail object every body that admits the represen- 
tation of production and presenting the phenomena of 

^ De Coip. p, 2. 
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composition and decomposition. Taking tlie term JBod^ in 
its widest extent, he divides its meaning into Natural and 
Political, and devotes to the consideration of the jBrst his 
FMlosopJiia Natwralis, comprehending the departments of 
logic, Ontology, Met^hysics, Physics, etc. ; and to that 
of the second his Fldtosophia Oimlis, or Folity^ compre- 
hending Morals. AH knowledge is derived from the senses : 
but our sensational representations are nothing more than 
appearances within us, the effect of external objects ope- 
rating on the brain, or setting in motion the vital spirits. 
Thought is calculation {computatio), and implies addition and 
subtraction. Truth and falsehood consist in the relations of 
the terms empl^ed. "We can become cognizant only of the 
Pmite: the Innnite cannot even be imagined, much less 
known ; the term does not convey any accurate knowledge, 
but belongs to a Being whom we can know only by means 
of Faith. Consequently, religious doctrines do not come 
within the compass of philosophical discussion, but are de- 
terminable by the laws of Eeligion itself. AH, therefore, that 
Hobbes has left free to the contemplation of philosophy is 
the knowledge of our natural bodies (somatology), of the 
mind (psychology), and polity, BQs whole theory has refer- 
ence to the External and Objective, inasmuch as he derives 
aH our emotions from the movements of the body, and 
describes the soul itself as something corporeal, though 
of extreme tenuity. Instead of a system of pure meta- 
physics, he has thus presented us with a psychology, defi- 
cient, it is true, m general depth ; but which with some 
narrow and limited doctrines, contains occasionally others 
more enlightened and correct. ^ 

327. His proGfical philosophy, however, attracted more 
attention than his speculative. In this, also, Hobbes pur- 
sued an independent course, and altogether departed from 
the line of the Schoolmen. His grand object was to ascer- 
tain the most durable posture the Body Politic could 
assume, and to define PubHc Right. An ideal form of 
government and state of morals had been imagined by 
Flato in his Republic, by Sw Thomas Mot$ ^ in Ins Utopia,* 

> Bom at London, 1420; b«tfieaded 1535. 

3 1558 ; besides many other editions. 
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bv Campanula in his Civilas Solis, ^ and by Jlfirringlon^ in 
his Oceana,® * Hobbes, on the contrary, assumes the exist- 
ence of a notion of Natural Eight, which he deduces from 
the assumption of a state of nature empirically represented * 
Agreeably to the lowest law of nature, manaims at the 
injury of his neighbour, Tet every one grasps, by a natural 
instinct, at everything which can contribute to his own 
well-being, and shuns everything that can cause the con- 
trary. Self-preservation is the highest object of his pursuit 
just as death is of his avoidance. All that tends to this 
end, and to the removal of pain, is conformable to reason, 
and therefore lawful. Eight is the liberty of employing 
our natural powers agreeably to reason4 ^^^an has there- 
fore the right of self-prcservaiion and self-defence; and 
consequently of using the means to this end: and he is 
himseit* tlie judge and arbiter of these means ; hence also he 
has a to all things. But the consequence of these 
rights, in a state of nature, must be an universal war of all 
with all; who must be perpetually brought into opposition 
with ono another, to the destruction of all repose and 
security, and even oi the power of self-preservation. Self- 
love, therefore, (or Season), or Natural Law, or^in peace, 
and produce a new state of things, under the form of a 
civil compact (status cwilis), in which a portion of the 
individual liberty of each is resigned by him, and intrusted 
to one or more, With this epoch commences that of ex- 
ternal, obligatory Eight. Absolute power on the part of 
the government, and implicit submission on the part of the 
govorned, are necossary to the well-being of a state ; and 
the best of all forms of government is therefore the monar- 
ehical. The laws of a Christian state are not contrary to 
the laws of God. 

1 See above, bibliography of § 817. ’ Bom at Upton, 1677. 

® Itond. 1666. With his works, 1700 and 1787. 

* All those writers belong to the brotherhood of Socialists.— -B d. 

* In his treatise De Give. 

$ A somewhat analogous view of Ethics and Deontology has been 
advanced in.modem times by Charles Fourier. His axiom was : “ Les 
attractions sontpropoHioniea aux destinies" Fourier differed widely 
however from Hobbes in the conclusion he draws from his axiom. 
With the former the full S'Jv'ing of liberty gives birth to harmony; 
With Hobbes, to discord.— -En. 
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Self-love IS the fundamental law of Nature, and Utility 
its End: the law of Nature preserihing Peace, is also the 
law of Morals Qew morahs), Hobbes referred to the Bible 
for confirmation of his consequently deduced Theory of the 
State. 

Hia success was not great, and the little which he had 
was principally among foreigners. Of the number of his im- 
paitial judges,* was the Dutchman Lambert Velthuysen an'd 
of his adversaries, Michard Oumherla/iid^ escAL^obertheha/rrook} 

VI. Lord JECerbert of Cherhm/, 

328. Edward Lord Herbert of Cherbury,* who had espe- 
cially in view the philosophy of religion, followed a course 
exactly the reverse of that pursued by Hobbes. He de- 
fended the notion of innate cognitions, and derived our 
imowledge, not from the understanding nor the senses, but 
from a certain imtmctwe reason^ to which he made the 
former subordinate. Instead of tracing our acquaintance 
with religion (accordmg to his ideas of it) to historical 
tradition, as Hobbes had done, he derived it from an 
original immediate knowledge afforded to all mankind. 
Agreeably to these views, he pursued his researches more 
in an idealistic Eational than in an Empirical direction, and 
he dived deeper, particularly with respect to the nature of 
Truth; on which subject he published a separate W'ork.® 
He descnbed the soul not as a tabula rasa^ but as a closed 
hooh, which opens only when Nature bids it. It contains 
in itself general truths (communes notitic^\ which are com- 
mon to all men; and ought to remove doubts and diffe- 
rences in ]philosophy and theology. He maintained the 
existence of a Eeligion of Eea*son, and claimed the right to 

1 Lambebti Tei/thuysbit de Frmcipiis Justl et Decori, Dissertatio 
Epistolica, continens Apologiam pro tractatu>clarissixul Hobbesii de 
Give, Amstdod, 1651, 12mo, 

2 To be mentioned afterwards. 

s De Officiis secundum Jus Naturale, Oxon. 1660, 8vo. 

^ Bom 1681 ; died 1648. ® I^aturahs instinctus. 

Tractate de Yeritate prout distinguitur a Bevelatione, a Yen- 
simili, a Fossibili, et a Falso, Lut 1624 et 1633; Land, 164^, 

4to. ; 1666, 12mo. (With the Essay De Causis Brrorum), De Edi- 
gione Gentilium, Errorumque apud eq|i Causis, Lond^ 1645, Sm 
Fart I, completed 1663, 4to., and 1670, Svo. 
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examine and all verify pretensions to revelation,' The 
obscurity of his own thoughts and expressions, and the 
dominion at that time enjoyed by the Empirical system of 
philosophy, caused him to be but little noticed in his day. 
He was, however, attacked by Divines, as a Naturalist and 
as an enemy to Christianity. 


VII. Mystical Matitralists and TkeosojMsts of this 
])criod. 

Feuerbach, Geschichte dcr neuem Philosophie voa Bacon bis 
Spiiiom (IS 33) 184 4-, § 150-214. 

Cabrierb, Die philosophische Weltanschauung der Eeformations- 
iseit, 1847, § 609—725, 

Hamberger, Die Lehre des deutschen Philosophen Jacob Bshme 
1844. 

Baub, Die christliclie Gnosis, 1835, § 557-611. 

320. J, Baptist mn Jlelmont'^ about this time united a 
study of the phenomena of Nature to a degree of mysticism. 
He had been taught at Louvain tlie meagreiiess of the 
Scholastic system, by the Jesuit Martin del Eio ; and had 
imbibed from the study of Kempis, Tauler (§ 277), and 
Paracelsus, a degree of enthusiasm which he carried into his 
art, that of medicine. With many fanciful notions of his 
own, ho nevertheless detected errors in others, and started 
several good ideas. In order to eifect by means of Alchemy 
and Philosophy a reformation in his own art, he sought a 
Philosoj)]iy over the Tlnimrsim, With such a design, he 
attached himself principally to the doctrines of Paracelsus, 
and derived all knowledge from direct and immediate illu- 
mination of the Eeason, by Crod. lie maintained that all 
Nature is animated; but, at the same time, asserted that 
neitlier things nor tlicir operating causes partake of the 
Divine Nature, which is incommunicable. All corporeal 
beings are replete with spirits (Archei), which by means of 
air and water, the only true elements, and their mutual 
fermentation, produco every thiug else. Such were the 
principles of his spiritual Physiology.® His son Br, Mer~ 

^ Do Teritate, p. 265, sqq. ; 282, sqq. 

2 Bom at Brussels, 1577 ;'^licd at Vilvoordc, near Brussels, 1644. 

® t J. J. Loos, J. Biiptista van Hehnont, Ilmhlhcrg* 1807, 8vo< 
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curms mn Hehnmt^^ endeavoured to enlarge the **Holy 
Art,” (Theosophy); and by a new division of its nature and 
its relation to ITnity, sought to compose a system wliieh 
combined, in an onginal manner, the doctrines of the 
Platonists and Cabbalists with those of Christianity. He 
taught especially the theory of an universal Sympathy of 
all Slings,* a transition of the soul and of the body, and 
of the Dody to the soul, asserting that they differed not 
in essence but in form, and stood in the relation of Male 
and Female, and therefore are present in all visible forms. 
To this he added a sort of Metempsychosis, combined with 
a belief in the necessity of a fiiture judgment after death.* 
Marcus Mard vm JSronlcm^ set forth a system of Cos- 
mology of his own, in which he blended the Ideas of Plato 
with the Forms of Aristotle, and endeavoured to destroy 
the qualitates occulted of the Schoolmen to make way for his 
idem semtnales^ which he affected to consider more intel- 
ligible. Ideas are the powers of Hature which, with the 
aid of Hght, create and form all things. Nay, the very 
constellations operate on the sublunary world by means of 
light, and by the agency of the Ideas.^ 

330 . In England, the enthusiastic system of Paracelsus 
found a patron in the learned physician Bohert Madd^ who 

See also B. ah Helmont. Opera, Amstd. 1648, 4to.; mAFrcmcf, 1669, 
3 vols. fol. 

1 Bom 1618 : spent his life in travelling in Germany and England ; 
and died 1699. 

* It is now well established that J. B Van Helmont, as well as the 
Ancients, anticipated Mesmer in the discovery of the power of Animal 
Magnetism. See Van Belmont’s admirable Dissertation, and his 
Mentis Imago ; and also Colquhounil Hist, of Magic. — E d. 

^ Paradoxic^ Discourses, 1690. Seder 01am, sive Ordo 

Ssecnlonim, hoc est historica enarzatio Doctrinae Philosophicae per 
unum in qno simt omnia, 1698, 12mo. 

s Died 1676. 

^ JoH. Mao. IMUsoi a Ebqnlaiu), Ideamm Operatriclnm Idea sive 
Delectio et Hypothesis illius Occultee Virtutis, qnas Semina foecunda 
et ex iisdem Corpora Oxganica prodacit. Frag 1685, 4to. Philo- 
Sophia Vetns restituta, in qua de mutationibns quse in TJniverso sunt, 
de Partium Universi Constituflone, de Statu Hominis secundum 
Haturam et praeter hfaturam, et de Curatione Morbomm, etc. libb. V. 
Frag, 1662, 4to. 

* Bobert Eladd, or De Elnctibus, bom at Milgate in Kent, 1574 * 
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sought to ally it to the Mosaic history of the creation.* He 
was answered by Qassendi, In Germany a like theosophic 
enthusiasm excited the pious and truth-loving temper ofthe 
shoemaker of Gorlitz, Jacol Bohm^ who, with a mind hio-hly 
moved by the study of the Scriptures, to wMch he aided 
the natural philosophy of Paracelsus and his contemporaries 
with^ a peculiar depth of spirituality, although in a rude 
unscientific manner and a barbarous style (partly composed 
of the terms of Chemistry then in use), gave vent to deep 
philosophical truths, intermingled with singular and extr^ 
vagant dreams respecting the Deity and the origin of all 
things. He delivered these as Divine Eevelations, and wrote 
in his native language, whence his appellation oi Fliilosophus 
TeutonicihB, A considerable analogy may be traced between 
Swedenborg and E5hm,but the former never borrowed from 
the latter. They approximate naturally in the depth and 
volume of their spirituality and their giant sweep of thought. 
Dtilinrs mysticism gained disciples in Germany, and even 
abroad, being adopted in Prance by JBoiret^ and in England 
by JT. More and John JPordage, a clergyman and physician, 
who oven wx'oto a commentary on him. Of all these here- 
after. In more recent times, St, Martin has given, as it 
were, a new and able version of tliis species of Theosophy. 

831. Bolan and Pludd had endeavoured to find authority 
in the Bible for the extravagancies of their fanciful specula- 
tions. A Mosaic ])hilosophy is so naturally connected with 
the character of the Cabbala and of Theosophy, that we 
ought not to bo surprised at its diffusion. The like attempt 
was made by others, particularly by Jo, Amos Qomenius^ 
who in his Synopsis Bhysices^ad Imnen Bimnum reformates,^ 

died 1687. His works arc numerous, and form 6 vols. fol. The most 
complete list of them is given by Ebert, Bibliogr. Diet. 4to. Lips, 
1821-80. 

‘ Historia Macro- et Microcosm!, Metaphysica, Physica, et Techuica, 
Oppmh, 1717. Philosophia Mosalea, Gudes, 1688. 

^ Born at Alt-Soidenborg, near Gbrlitz, 1576 ; died 1621 
t Jacob Bbhm : a Biographical Dresden, 1802, 8vo. 
f Works of J. BUhm. Amsterd, 1620, 4 vols. 8vo. etc . ; 1780, 10 
vols. 8vo* Selections from his Works, Amst 1718; JFrancJ 1801, 8vo. 

- Translated from the Dutch ai^d English. 

® Of the village of Comna, near Prerau in Moravia ; bom 1692, died 
at Amsterdam 1671. * Dips, 1632, 8vo. ; 1668, 8va 
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detailed more clearly the opinions of riudd and others. He 
supposes three elementary principles of all things ; Matter, 
Spirit, and Light. The first is the corporeal essence, the 
second is subtile, self-existmg, invisible, imperceptible, dis- 
pensed by the Divine Being to all living creatures, to animate 
and possess them. Light is the plastic spirit ; an interme- 
diate essence, which penetrates matter and prepares it for 
the admission and reception of spirit, investing it at the 
same time with a form. He has also originated some 
remarkable ideas on philanthropy, in which he followed Val. 
Andress.^ eTI Baier? the successor of Comenius, and some 
others, have bequeathed works to the same efiect.* 

Tin. Sceptics, 

332. Scepticism was revived in a complete form by 
Sanchez (Franc. Sanctius), a Poitoguese,® who taught medi- 
cine and philosophy at Toulouse with considerable reputation, 
up to the time of his death, which happened in 1632. He 
was obliged by his office to teach the Aristotelian system, 
and not venturing openly to controvert it, assailed it under 
cover of his Scepticism; and having proved by means of 
arguments already brought forward, but to which his lively 
manner imparted an air of novelty, the uncertainty of all 
human knowledge, he undertook to give in another work a 
method of his own for attaining to certainty. This promised 
work, however, never made its appearance. Ma^v.ois de la 
Motlie le Tayer^ an author of great learning, talent, and 

^ See several articles in the TageUatt dea MmschheiMe/ns, pub- 
lished by Oh. Cheist. Fb. Ceausb, 1811, N’o. XVIII, sqq , on a work 
of Comenius, entitled, General Observations on the Improvement of 
Human Kature, etc , Halle, 1702. ^ About 1606. 

* There appeals no doubt that the facts and phenomena of Animal 
Magnetism were familiar to a large school of writeis of this age, includ- 
ing Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Fludd, Ficinus, Mirandola, and Marwell, 
the author of Medicina Magnettca, See Oolquhoun's Hist, of Magie^ 
Witchcraft, and Animal Magnetism, Voh II. — Ed. 

^ Bom 1562, at Bracara in Portugal, 

Francisci Sanchez Tractatus de multum Hobili et Frima Universfdi 
Scientia quod nihil scitur, 1581, 4to et 12mo.; Frangf, 1618, 
8vo, with the remarks of Bah. Haetnaoh, entitled, Sanchez aliquid 
seiens, StetUn. 1665, 12mo. Tractatus ihilosophici, JdoU&rd. 1640, 
21mo. ^ Bom at Paris 1586; died 1672, 
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judgriient, enlarged upon the grounds of Scepticism, witli a 
special reference to Eeligion. He denied the existence of 
all rational principles of religion, in consequence of the 
diversities of belief that have always prevailed, and main- 
tained that Eeason in theology must give place to Faith, a 
superior faculty, and conferred immediately by Divine 
Grace. He represented life as a miserable farce, and virtue 
as almost a dream. 


EATIONALTSM OF DESCAETES, AND THE 
SYSTEMS TO 'WHICH IT GAVE EISE. 


I. Descartes, 

Baillet, La Vie de E. Descartes, Par. 1690, 4to,* aLr^gde, Paris, 
1693, 12mo. 

God. Guil, Leibnitii Notata circa Vitam et Doctrinam Cartesii, in 
Thomasii Historia Sapicntise et Stultitiae, tom. II, p. 183, and in the 
Srd vol. Epistolarum Leibnitii ad Diversos, p. 888. 

Eiiflexions d’un Academician sur la Vie de Descartes, envoy^es ^ un 
Ami on Hollande, La Haye, 1692, 12mo. 

Elcgo do Bend Descartes, par Gaillaed, Paris, 1765, 8vo; par 
Thomas, Paris, 1761, 8voj par Meeciee, Geneve et Paris, 1765, 8vo. 

JoH. TiiPBLii Historia PhilosophicseCartesianse, Norimh. 1672, 12mo. 
De Vita et Philos. Cartesii, ihid. 1671 
Eecueil de quclqucs Pieces eurieuses conccraant la Philosopbie de 
M. Descartes (par Bavde), AmsUrd. 1684, 12mo. 

Pepbi Dait. HuJ-rni Censura Philosophies Cartesianse, Paris. 1689, 
12mo. Philosophise Cartosiance adversus censuram Pet. Dan, Huetii 
Vindicatio, aut I). A. P, (Augusto Peteemann\ Lrps . 1690, 4to. E€- 
ponse an Llvre qui a pour titre : P. Dan. Huetii Censura, etc. ; par P. 
SiLVAiN Eegts, Par. 1692, 12mo. Huet answered by his (anonymous) 
Houveaux MGmoires pour servir % PHistoire de Cartesianisme ,* par 
M. G. Paris, 1692, 12mo. « 

Admiranda Methodus Novse Philosophise Eenati Descartes, Ultraj. 
1643, 12mo. 

Balth. Bekkeri De Philosophia Cartesii Admonitio Candida et sin- 
cera, Wesd, 1668, 12mo. 

Ant. lb Grand, Apologia pro Cartesio, contra Sam. Parkerum, Lond. 
1672. 4to; Norimh. 1681, Hvo. 

P. BE ViLLEMANDV. ScO § 139. 


Cinq Dialogues faits H limitation des Anciens, par Hoeatixis Tubbro . 
fpar Feancois de la Mothe lb Vatbe), Mans, 1671, 12rao; 1673, 
8vo. and an Answer by M'Kahlb, B&rl 174=4, 8vo. (Euvre8,Fam, 
1654 et 1067-1084, 4 vols. fob 
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Hook, Cartesius nnd seine Gegner, 1885. 

Jacobi, Ueber Descartes Leben nnd seine Metbode, 1840. 

SoHAABSOHMiOT, Descartes nnd Spinoza, 1850. 

333, JELmi Descartes (jCkrtesms')^ was bom 1596, at La 
Haye, in Tonraine, and attempted a reformation in the 
philosophy of his county by a method opposed to the 
Empirical, on the principles of pure Eationalism. His 
system was favourable to independent research, and met 
ydth equa^y violent opponents and partisans, attracting, as 
it did, universal attention. In the school of the Jesuits at 
La Elfeche he early distinguished himself by his lively fancy 
and his love of knowledge. Eired with this passion, and 
eager to satisfy it by study, he devoured without a plan a 
multitude of books, which working upon his own ardent 
temper, left him more uncertain than he was at first ; his 
subsequent travels, instead of curing, contributing to in- 
crease the malady. Presently his adventurous spirit con- 
ceived the plan of erecting a philosophy of his own, no 
part of which should be borrowed jfrom others. With this 
view he repaired to Holland, where he trusted to find leisure 
and freedom, and where he composed /she greater part of 
his works.* He presently attracted great attention, became 
involved^ in controversies, especially with theologians, and 
after maintaining an extensive and learned correspondence, 
was invited into Sweden by Queen Christina, and died there 
shortly after, in 1660. 

His works: Opera. Amatetod. 1692-1701, 9 vols. 4to. Opera Philo- 
sophic^ Franef. ad M 1692, 4to. Principia Philcsophiee, Aiinstel, 
1644-1656, 4to. Meditationes de Prima Philosophia, etc., thiil. 1641, 
4to. piscours de la Mgthode pour bie» conduire la Raison et chercher 
le V<5rit6 dans les Sciences. Plus, la Dioptrique, les MctSores, et la 
GSomdtne, etc. Par, 1637, 4to.; a Latin translation (by Conrcelles) 
revised by Descartes, 1644. Speeimina Philosophise, sen Dissertatio de 
Methodo, Dioptrice, etc. Amstel, 1656, 4to. Meditationes. Tractatns 
de Passxonibus Animse, tbid. 1656, 4to. Tractatns de Homine et de 
Formatione Foeths, cum notis Lun. de la Fobge, ibid, 1677, 4 to. 
Epistolse (translated), ihtd, 1688, 4to. 

334. Descartes was not merely a metaphysical philoso- 
pher; he was distinguished aS a mathematician, an astro- 
iiOmer,and a natural philosopher. Hjjjs very reputation and 

* Between 1629 and 1649« 
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success as a philosopher, was in a great measure owing to 
the services he conferred on those sciences. His object was 
to constitute philosophy a demonstrable science: but he 
rushed too eagerly from the state of doubt, which he consi- 
dered a necessary preparation for all knowledge, to know- 
ledge itself. He begins with the em;^irical Self-Conscious- 
ness or Thought, as that which is immediately certain: 
and from this concludes the existence of the thinking sub- 
stance — {Gofjito : ergo Sum ) — of the soul ; which thus dis- 
tinguishes itself from material substances, and consequently 
is independent of them. Its essence consists in thought^ 
and is on that account more easy to be recognised than that 
of the body. Clearness and distinctness he regarded as the 
criteria of truth. The soul does not think all subjects 
with equal distinctness, which proves its nature to bo im- 
perfect and finite. It possesses, nevertheless, in itself, the 
idea of an Absolute, Perfect Being, or Spiint ; tho first and 
necessary attribute of whom is existence and as such an 
idea cannot bo derived from the Imperfect Soul, it must 
flow' from tho Perfect Being to whom it relates, and conse- 
quently must be innate. On this cognition of the existence 
of an All-perfect Being, tho evidence and certainty of all 
knowled|?o is grounded; on tho principle that the Divine 
Being will not sufler us to fall mto error while lawfully^" 
employing the faculties for knowledge bestowed by Him. 
The essence of the body consists in extension. The bodv 
and the thinking essoiico (tho body, that is, and the soul) 
are essentially opposed to each other. 

836. God, as tho Infinite Being, is the author of the 

* Si.iK. WxiunmLS, JudlchisI de Argumento CarUsli pro Bxistoatia 
Dei pciiio, et qjus Idea; in his Dissertatt. var. ktmmvA, Para. II; 
and, on the other side, Jacqusloii, Examon d*on Bcrit qnl a pour titre, 
Judicium de Argumento, etc. Many articles on the subject appeared 
in the Journal des Savans, X701 ; tho Bistoire dcs Ouvxagos dcs Savans, 
1700, 1701, and the Bouvclles de la Bdpubllque des Lettres, 1701, 
1702,etl70S, 

Akda. Hxoutsb, Piss. (reap. Jo. Bounuir} de Boliglone Cartosii, 
phis. 1706, 4to. 

Ohk. Basir!! Aurr, Pissort. Po <?arte^l Theologia Katurali et Brxor 
ribus ca commlssls, Ilelmtad. 1786, 4to, 

Ltm. Fb. Anoillob', Jrdicimn de Judiciis circa Argumentum pro 
Bxistontia Pci ad nostra usque iempora latis, Berol 1792, 8vo. 
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universe, which is infinite; but tfie material and thinking 
substances of which it is composed are imperfect and finite. 
The assistance or co-operation of the Divinitjr (assisteniia 
sive eoncursus) is necessary to the ver^ preservation and 
maintenance of these.' Descartes did not distinguish 
between Matter and Space, and consequently found no 
difficulties to oppose the application of his theory oiwrtket 
(which he described as derivijig theil^ immediate impulse from 
God), to account for the physical frame-work of the world. 

The Soul, whoso nature consists in Thought, he assorted 
to be simple in its nature, or in other words, purely immata-* 
rial (spiritualism of Descavles), hut intimately coiin(!cte<! 
with the body. The puieal gland may bo nuppoactl to ho its 
seat, because it there appears to cnergibc in immediate eon- 
neetion with the vital spirits. JVom the iinnmterlality 
the soul he deduced its iiumortality ; and, l(‘Ht ho should b%» 
obliged by his argument to extend the sanut properties to 
other animals, he pronounced these to be Vicing mavhima. 
The soul is free, because it thinks itself so ; and in its free- 
dom consists its liability to error. Ho drew a clistinetmn 
imongst representations {<!0gitatiQne9) between the passivif 
mpressions and the active aocisions (pamimcB et aaiionett) 
)f the soul, Tho operations of the Will, the Imagination, 
ffid Thought, belong in their basis to tho latter class, llo 
sonstituted three cIussch of ideas, those which wo aenuire, 
hose which wo create, and those which are bom witli us, 
The first aro derived from external objects, by means of 
mpressions eominunhnited to our organs. Vital warmth 
md motion do not proct^etl from tho Houl, but from the 
Animal Spirits. 1J<* artuumtH flic eommimion existing 
)etween tho Soul and Jlody by his doctrine of amsteiUia^ 
Phe Soul determines the direction of tho Vital Spirits. 

830. Notwithstanding tho confusion Ih'scartoH made be* 
ween thinking and cognition,— tho want of solidity in bis 
trinciplesy and of conoI(i.siv(*noKH in his iidoronces, os well as 
he many contradictions they imply, which would have 
ecome more apparent to liinmtdf if ho Imd treated of priO» 
leal philosophy also,— wo cannot shut our oyes to tdia giaat 

I This doctrine was converted by CauuSx and eOtim 
kmiottalim. See | 8a8» 

xa 
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effect produced by his philosophy. His discussions awakened 
men to independent thought, both by their matter and their 
manner,— 'the form as well as the substance ot his doctrines, 
110 less than by their bold and striking character. Men 
were impelled to nvestigate the theory of Thought and 
Knowledge, and the differences which exist between them ; 
efforts were made to decide the controversy between Empi- 
ricism and vSpoeulative philosophy, between Eationalism and 
JSupematuralism ; at the same time that he gave the last 
blow to the Scholastic system, and introduced into the 
philosophical world a new lifo and energy, animating to the 
pursuit of Truth and the detection of Error. His doctrines 
presently attracted the notice of a great number of distin- 
guishea thinkers. In IloUes, Gassendi^ P. Ban. 

Grthr. Baniel* etc., he encountered able adversaries, who 
subjected his leading principles to a severe, but at the same 
time calm and philosophical examination; but he was 
attacked in a nioro intemperate manner by several sohool- 
nicn and tlieologinns, such as Oitthari Voetm^ Mwriin 
S(ihooc¥ the Eclectic, Oynao LeMulhis the Jesuit, Valm, 
and others, who ttixed Aim with Scepticism and Atheism. 
A number of talented persons were formed in his school, or 
attached themselves to his system; and in spite of the 
interdictions kivollod agulnst it in Holland by the Synod 
I)ort (l(i50), and also in Italy (16(53), it gained ground in 
the Netherlands and l^Vunco. lu Englan<I, Italy, and Get* 
inanv, it made less progress, though it j)roduced an effect on 
all iepartnu'utH of Moral Philosophy, Logic, Metaphysics, 
and Morals,* nay, cvi*n on Theology ’ 

‘ OxE. m Yams, DiHscrtatlnnciila ITiHtorico'Phllofsophica de Henatii 
Cartosil MeditationibuH a (hiKriuudo impugaatis, UUrn^, 1601, 8vo. 

» Ooasura, etc. (sco bibliography § 883). This works called forth 
jsevoral answers. 

See his Eomancot Voyage du Hondo de Descartes, Paris, 1601, 
12mo. Iter per Mundum Cartesit, Amstelod. 1604, 12»io. NouveUos 
Diflicult^g propos^CB par un V(>npateticicn, Amt. 1604, 12mo. Idem 
(cii Lat.) Isom DlfHcaitates, etc. ibid. 

^ Born at Hensden 1581 ; died 1676. 

» Born at Utrecht, 1614 ; died 1665* See bib!. 824. 

* L'Art de Vivre Heuroax, Paris, 1692, 8vo. In Lat. * BtMoa (to* 
tesiana, slvc ars Bene Beai^que Vivendi, Hal. 1776, 8vo. 

7 Pkilosophia S. Beripturse Interpres (by L. Miyxe, a physician and 
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337. Among the partisans of the philosophy of Descartes 
we may specify his friend JDe la Mrr/e,^ a physician at 
Saumiir; Claude cle Olerselier (^\e& IGSG), the edilorof his 
posthumous works ; Jacciiies RoliauU (died 1075) ; P/cm? 
Sylrnin Regis^ a pupil of the hitter, and an able commen- 
tator on Descartes; with many Jansenists of the Port 
Boyal,® who opposed a more rigid morality to the doctrines 
of the Jesuits. Among tb(‘se were Ant. ArmiuM^ Make 
Rmcal^ Nkolc^ and also Father MaUhranehe (see § 311), 
Antoine le GmmQ a pliysician at Douai, J. Clauhenj^ 

friend of Spinom), Blmilitropoli^ 160$, 4to. third edition hy 
Hal, 1776*, 8vo. 

Valkntini Aluerti Tractate de Cartesianisino ut Cocccjuni.nno, 
Lips, 1678, 4to. ViUib. 1701, 4to. 

' h. DB liA PoROK, Traitr* do TEfiprit de THoinme, Parle, 1061, 4fo. 
In Lat. : Tractaturt de Men Humana, ejuH FariiltatihuH ct Fiuictioui- 
bus, A'imUUd. 1669 ; Bm 1678, 4to, ; Avmi, 1708, bvo. 

a Bom 1632; died 1707. 

P, SvLVAiif liEars, 8yHt^mcf de la Philosophie, conienant la Lo,<^i{|ue, 
la Mefcaphysiquo, la Physiqw, et la Morale, Piirk, 1690, 8 voi«. 4to, 
K($ponse aux liOdoxions (’ritiqties do M. DuuAMKr# sur le Byntteo 
Cartfiaion do la l^hilosophie de M. ItcgiH, Pwrk, 1692, 12mo. «eo Hibh 
of § 838. IMccord de la Foi ct do la Itaison, Park, 1784, 4 to. 

^ Among other (Imtinguished works, this Koeicty has produoed TArfc 
» de Penscr, Paris, 1664, i2mo. TnittHlatod into Lat- by J. C. Bu,vi:.v, 
a prcfacie of Fh, Buddsus. HaL 1704, Hvo. (This treatise bus 
been sometimoH improperly ascjnhod to AiiNAiini)), 

See Sir *L STKriiKN'H Artide on the Portdioyal party, in vol. I at 
his Ecdesiastieal Biography (previously piibli.'.Iie<i iu the KdinliurrJi 
Be view). 

^ Bom 1623; died 1694. ITis works, LamaHur, 1777, 80 vols. 4to. 

* Born at Clermont 1623 ; died 1662 (§ 341 ). 

Pasoan, PousCfeH sur la Hdlgien, AimL 1697, ISrao, Park, 1720, 
12mo. Lettres par L<niiH de Montalte [ Pahua? 4 a ini Proviiiciai 
de ses Amis, avee Notes de (hiill. Wcndrock [Kicof,Kh Vahi/nr, 1657, 
12mo, et 1648, 8vo. ; Lqjde, 1771, 4 vols. 12iuo. Translated into I-siL 
by rnoom 

® Bled 1695. Esstils do ^loralc, Pan‘«, 1671,6 vols. 1 2mo, I nsiriiOt 
tions Th4ologiquos et Morales, Park, 1709, 12mo. <Buvre», Puru, 
1718, 24 Tok. 12mo. 

^ km, Li CfEAKD, PhlloHopfiift Votorum o monte Bonatl Be«earl«L 
Lond, 1671, 12mo. Institutio Philosophise HiH*ui»hiin Frineipk Kemiy 
Descartes Novo M#thodo adornat^ 1672, Svo.| 1071, 4lii, 

Bissertatio de Ca»»entia Sensus ofc Cognltlonk In 
1679, 8vo. » 

• Froifeasor at Bukburg) bom at OhaHr^ 1026; dM 1014 
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Adrian Seerelord, atid more particularly Arnold Qenlina: of 
Antwerp^ "Prom the principles of Descartes, the last de- 
rived the doctrine of Occasional Causes (Bystema causarum 
occaBionalium — Occasionalismus), which supposed the Deity 
to be the actual cause of the motions of the body and affec- 
tions of the mind, the soul and the limbs merely affording 
the means of their development. This notion was extended 
and explained by HaltJiazar Becker, Voider, Malehranclie, 
and 8})inoza, Geulinx added to this strange doctrine a 
purer system of morality, and maintained that the main 
defect of ancient and modem systems of Etliics was the 
encouragement afforded by them to Self-love; and made 
Virtue to consist in a pure love of and devotion to the 
injunctions of practical Beason {amor ejectionis non ajfec'* 
fionid ) ; or, in other words, in obedience to God and to 
Beason, for the saho of Keason itsidf. The characteristics 
of Reason thus contemplated he pronounced to bo attention 
{dUlgvntia), docility (ouedientfa), conlbrmity to moral obli- 
gations (piatilia), and a disregard of all other goods {kmti* 
litas), lliough his ideas on Morals w^ere often admirable 
for their truth and refinement, they did not meet with much 
success ; pjirtly becauHO thew wx^re entangled with his doc- 
1 rule of Occasionalism; and partly bocauso the foundations 
on wliicU they should rest were not perfectly established;* 
added to which they prescribo nothing but a blind sub- 
mission to tho Divine will, to wtcli a degree as almost to 
take away tho free exercise of Kcuison. Balthazar Becker,^ 

Joir. CLAUBsaon Opera Philosophlca, Amsitlod. 1691, 4to* Logics 
Yetus et Kova. Ontonophia, do Cogniftono Dei et iNosiri, BuUb* 
1666, Svo. Tnitiutlo PhiloHophi, seu Dubiiatlo Cartesiana, 1656; 

‘ Bom at Antwerp about 1625$ died 1669. 

AnKoLDt Okuukx, Loglca Fundamentie suis, a qoibus haotenfis 
collapsa fuorat, roKtituta, Luyd. Sat. 1662, 12tno«; AmsUlod, 1698, 
12mo. Motaph;^sica Vora et ad mcniem Peripatelicorum, Amatelod. 
1691, 12mo. VvCtOt (rtnvrvv, aive Kthica, Amatel 1666, Zvgd. Bed, 
1675, 12nio. ed. PnmAnKTUCS, AvnsUl, 1696, 12mo. ; 1709, Svo. Anno- 
tafa prflecurrontia ad U. Cartoaii Principla, Bordraci, 1690, 4to. 
Annotata M^ora ad Principia Philoaophise E, DeacartcH; acoedunt 
OpuHcula PhifoBOphica eiusdem auitoria, Bordrad^ 1691, 4to. « 

* Bom in West Frlobltmd, 1634 ; died 1698* 

Bcsirlos the work of h iff already mentioned (bibliography | 881); he 
wrote the Bdoverte Weretd, or Enchanted World (Datoh)|i^faaf*deiif 
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taking for his ground the doctrines of Occasionalism and 
the Spiritualism of Descartes, denied that men vrere capable 
of being influenced by the agency of Spirits ; and in par- 
ticular attacked the opinions then prevalent in favour of 
► sorcery and witchcraft; w^hich cost him his employment. 
On the other hand Fierre Foiret^ at first a Cartesian, then a 
Mystic, tried to deduce from the piinciplcs of Descartes 
a proof of the immediate agency of God and of spiritual 
beings on the mind of man.* Several theologians and phi- 
losophers endeavoured to reconcile the Cartesian system to 
Eevealed Keligion, and defended or explained it in writings 
,>artly didactic and partly polemical. Among others may be 
snumorated J. Ooeaejtis^ Christopher IVittlch^ Qerard de 
fries, ^ Hermann Ale.v, lloell^ and limnl AndalaJ^ 

1690; A 1691-93, 4 vols. 4to. WiLii. IIi-axR. Becker, Bclio- 
diuiiiua critico-litorarium do Coutrovorsiis B, Bolvkcro ob librum CU 
hvzmberie IKe/^ motis, KOnigsh, ct Luipz. 372J, 4to. Beo the Life, 
Opiuions, and fortunes of B. Becor, by J. M. SouWAOEft, littpz* 
1780, 8vo, 

1 Born at Monte, 1646 ; died 1719 (Sco §§ 830, 340). 

P. PuiitEr, ificouomio Divine, 1647, 7 vols, 8vo, Cogitatloncs do 
Doo, AuiiuA, et Malo, Amdelod. 1677-1685-1716, 4to. 

* Poirot has boon of servko to the cause of truth in drawing up a 
dst of those remarkable dianieters in tho history of the Church who 

laiil claim to, or adduced evidence of special spiritual ilhmti- 
nation,— B d. 

=* Died 1069. 8 Born at Brieg 1626; died 1 6 7. 

CiiuistumiKU WiVTicir, Oonnensus Banetie Beripturto cum Veritnte 
Philosophic tJartcHiame, Jdaumag, 1659, Bvo. 'fho»do-fia Pueiiieata, 
Lvyd, Mat. 1676, 4to. Aniiotationea, in qnibus Molhoili !*hiio« 
SOi»lii sucdiicta notitia redditur, Fordr, 1688, 4to. Anti Spinov.u, mn 
Bxamen Hthices Botui<i. de Bpinoisa, AmdeU lOUO, 4 to, 

•* Ueh. i>e Hiam sen 886, note % BxerciiiUioues KjUionnIes dc 
Deo Divinisquo purlectumibuH; neenon PhiUmophemata .Mij^*'tdlanea. 
Tmj. 1685, 4to. hhUt. nova, ad tjuam prmter uliiis uce<*dit Diatribe 
fiingularis gemiaa, altera de UogitaUone ipsa jueuto, ulUfra de idols 
remm Imratis, Uiirap 1695, 4 to. 

* Ho was professor of Theology at Frauokerand Utrecht, and died 
1718* 

Heem, Awx. Horn,, DiHsert, do Beligi<>no l^aiuridi, Framq. 1686, 
folio, Dkputationcs Plniosophicie de Thcologia KatumU dua&i dt 
, Idols latiatis una; (ler. de Vrieiv Dktribm opposite j fourth edillon, 
^ Franeq, 1700, 8vo.; Uilrul 1713. 

Bom In Fdaslrind ia65| inofeasor of IPhcology ai lUtd 

1727. 
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II. Spinoza 

Hisworlcfii Be/tedioti de Spinoza. Eenati Descartes Principiorum 
Philosophi«B pars piiina et secunda ^fore Oeomctrieo dexnonstratce 
Acccitecrunfc ejusdem Cogitata Mctaphysica, in quilms dzfiiciliorcs, qa» 
tarn in parte llctaphyaicoc gencrali quam speciali occurnint Quies- 
tioncs brcvitur explicantur, AmsteL 1663, 2 vols. 4to. Tractatus 
Thcologico-PoHticng) continciis Dis^serlationcs aliquot, quibus ostenditur 
jjibortatem Philofeophandx non tantuin salva Pietate et l{oipublk£e 
Pace poaso coiiccdi, sod caridem nisi cum Pace licipublicm apsaque 
Piefate tolli non posse, Ilamb. {Amstfi'd ) 1670, 4to. Under various 
fieiitions thles* Dan. IIkinsii Oporum Historieum collectio prima. 
Kd. II, prioii multo einondatior et auctior, Lvffi/,, Bat 1676, 8vo. 
llDNRKiUEZ DE V3LLACOUTA, ^I.D, a cubiculo Philipiu IV, CjiroH II, 
Archiatri, Opera Chiriiri’ica Omnia, sub auspiciis polentiHi>imi ilispani- 
arum ilcgis, 1673, 8vo.; 1607, 8vo. In Preiirh; Da Clef du 

Stinctuaire, par mi fcavuiit liomme dc noire wbele, Leijde^ 1078, 12mo. 
Traiid dus <1{jrt*monios supcihiitieuaes des duifs, taut Andenuosque 
.Modernoa, 3078, 12ino. iidflcxions CurictiseH <l’un Baprit 

desintdress^ sur Ics ^Matibrch lea plus iniportaiitcs au Saint, tant public 
que jKiriiculier, Cohynr, 1 678, 12mo. 

Aimolatiouca Ben. m Spinoza ad Traciatum Thcologico-PoUticto, 
ed Onn. Tiuioprr. ni? Wnuu, Uarj, Ooni» 1802, 4to. 

BivNed. I)K SiqKozA Opera Pesthmna, 1077, 4to, (containing: 

Ethioa, TnKduins Pohileus, do lutollcctus cmuudatiouo BpiKtolse). 

BiiNEa UK Spjn<«a Opera qna» supersunt oiunta, cd, H. Ebbrh, 
Oom*f»u ibMJMJ.s, Jm. 1802, 1803, 2 voIh. 8vo. with a Biography. 

Hknati J>i«,hoauti;h ct BE.VEnio'fi on Spinoza pnvtdpua Opera, philos. 
rocogiiovii, noiilias hmtorb*o-phiIoH)phicurt iidjedt, K. Kikokl. VoL 1, 
Oarlohiai Modilalinneh ; Spliiuzm UbHcrlatimies philosophic^. Vol 11, 
Spinozas Kthica, /wV^, 1843. 

3i[jus Opera phitosophica onmio, odid. praifat. adjccit, A. OfbUucb, 
1830 - 31 . 

Works on Spinoza and hh Dorfrinrs* 

C. Matthias, Ben. Spinozoo Dpclrina, ex Kthica cjuR reccnRlta, Dis 
serfc. inaug. Mark 1 820. 

John Coi.k«hh, l^ifc of Spiiiom, eft*, etc. Originally published fn 
Dufctsli, IHrefM, 1607 ; in Prenoh, T/w Hayvr, 1706, In Gorman, 
Franco/, and i/cipe. 1733, 8vo. 

Jlu. Anbala, Syntagma 'riioologipo-PhyHico-MofaphyBicum, Frantq^ 
1710, 4to. Oartoslus verus Hpinozisml ovorsor et Physiew Kxperb 
moiiialis arehltoctus, IMf/. 1710. In answer to J. Cartesinv 

versus Spinozirtini archltoctue s LromtnL 1718. Kxcrcitationoa Aca« 
dotuiom in Philosophlam f*rimam et Naturalom, in qulbuH Bhilosopbia 
(.Jarteaii explicatur, confiirmatar, et vlndieatup, Franrg. 1709 , 4to* 
Bxaincn Kthlete GontinxB.. Jbid. 1716, 4to. Queslienca l^hyaldsi!, 
1720 * Apologia pro Vera et Sauiorc Philoaophla, etc* 
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It6futations des Erreurs de Benoit de Spinoza, par M. Fenfxon, 
par le P. Lamy, et par le Comte i>e BouLAiNvn,Lo:its, avec !a Vie de 
Spinoza, toite par ISL Jeak Ooleuuh, augment de de boaucoup de par- 
ticularitds tirdes d’nne Vic Maimscrite (from the next book), de co 
Philosophe; faite par un de scs ami't, 17;U, 12ino. 

La Vie et FEsprit dc M. Bkkoit de AwntenL 1719, 8%"0. 

The author was a physician named Lmm or f eounciilor of the 

Court of Brabant at the Hague. Only seventy copic.s ol' a very limited 
edition were oflered for* stile, at a very high ]<riec; which eauhcd a 
number of MB. copies to be taken. The second part was burnt, but 
the biographical part {also very soarce) was published under fids title ; 
La Vie de Bpinoza par uu do Sos Hisciplcs: nuuvelle diUtion non 
tronqiide, etc llamh. 1785, 8vo. 

H. Fii, VON Dietz, Ben. von Spinosa nach Lebcn und Luhren, Dtm* 
1788, 8vo. 

M. rjiiLipsoN, Loben Ben. von Spinosa, Braimschw. 1790, 8vo. 
(nach Colerus). 

Jahioeh, Ueber das System dcs Spinosa imd liber Buyle’s Erinne- 
rungen dagegeu in dor Histoire de FAcad, des Bcicuces de Borlia a. 
1740, und in llissmann’s Magazin, 5. Bd. B. 5 If. 

Fb. h. Jacobi, Uelxjr die iiuhre des Bpinozji, in Bricfen an Ilm. 
Moses Memlclssohn, Bt^hL 1785? Ste Auflage, 1780, 8vo., und in 
Jacobi’s Schriften, 4 Bile. L Abth. Moses ^iIkndklssohn, Morgea- 
jtunden (see § 881, ote.): An die Frcimdo Lessing’s, ein Anhang za 
Jacobi’s BriefwechHcl, Bert 1780, 8vo. F. H. JACtmi, wider M. Mea- 
lelssohriH BcHchuldigungen, Leipz. 17H0. (Math. CbAunius) 7*mi 
liecensionen in Bacihen bessing, M. MendclsHohn und Jatfobi, Ilumk 
l78tJ. Ueber MENDKijSSf bin’s IXanstellmig der BpinozistiHchcn PIulo- 
sophio? in Cmsar’H DenkwUrdigkeiten, 4 B. K, H. IlKrDENiuuc.'ii, 
Animudversiones in Mosis Memlelii iilil Ilefutafiouom phiciturnm 
Spinosie scripsit, JApa. 1780, 4to. DersoHie: Katur und Coit nueh 
Spinosa, 1 B. (mit Auszugen aus der oben augegebeiien Vie von 
Lucas), LHpz. 1789, 8vo. 

Gotfe; einige Ocspritclu^; von J. (L IIebdeb, Ootha^ 17H7, 8yo, 

IX Q, B. Fbanckt., PrcisHchr, Uber die neuern Bchickwdo dcs Hpino- 
dsmuH imd mnnen KiullusH anf die^Philosophie Uberhaypfe, und dit 
Vemimfttheo logic inHlKmondere, Brhfmvftj, 1832, 8vo, 

Ebn. Btieuenuoth, Novti Bpinozismi deliiuiutio. O&L 1B17, 8vo. 

Lud, Boumann, Explicatio Bpinozismi. i)iss. inaugural. Berd, 
1S2S, 8vo« 

0. HosenkuaKZ, Do Bpinozai Philos. Diss., IfaL H Lipn. 1828, Svo. 

Fa. KatLEii, Bpiuoza uud Leibnitz, liber die Frciheit dos moiurjh* 
ikhea Wiilens, ErluHif, 1847. 

BBS. The Jew Baruch QktmUct) ^phmza, or Spimmm. 
saitered into the spculuiive views of the CaiteaiMt Wm» 1 
^vith all the originahty of a profotuukaiul penatmting 
He was bora at Amiterdatn, 1BB2, and mm in kk iMdbood 
iistinguished himself for his arc^-ut love of tlif laowledga 
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of truth. Hia doubts -with roapect to the authority of the 
Talmud, and his fmino of mind, devout, but free from 
superstition, rendered him indifferent to the ceremonial 
service of his fellow-believers, and were the means of bring- 
ing upon him many persecutions. Concealed in the houses 
of some charitable Christians, he applied liimself to the 
study of Latin and Greek, Mathematics and Metaphysics, 
especially those of Descartes, the clearness and simplicity of 
whose system attracted his attention, without being able to 
satisfy the depth of his genius. After having devoted his 
life to tranquil thouglit, pursued in retirement, ho died at 
the Hague, A. D. 1677, with the reputation of an estimable 
man and a distinguished philosopher. Spinoza made it his 
principle to admit nothing to be tiaie, which ho could not 
recognize on suiliciont grounds ; and endeavoured^ to found 
a system which should ducluee the fundamental principles of 
moral life by strictly Mathematical demonstrations, founded 
on the knowledge of God. To this end he called his system 
one of Ethics, These strictly scientific aims curried him 
into the highest region of speculation, and gradually led him 
to the remarkable theory proposed also by l)i\Hcartos/ which 
asserts the oxisten(*t» oi’ only ono Absofuto Hssonce, — (the 
Deity), -Infinite Being, with Infinite Attribuios of Exten- 
sion and Thought, reducing all finite beings to the state of 
apparent sUbstauc<*s, and limitations or woUi of those Attri- 
butes. Suhsimae is not an individual being, but the founda- 
tion and suhstratum of all individual beings: it never has 
begun to bo, biit e\ists ywr so and of necessity, and can 
only bo thought hy ilsolf (see Eth. L\ I, j^rop, 6). ISfothing 
can bo said to havo a begiuniug but finite objects, or the 
mutable limitaiions of the* Attribuios of Infinity; in this 
manner from the attribute of Infinite Extension arises the 
modiftoation of Motion and iteposo ; from that of Infinite 
Thought, those of tlio UnderHlaiuliug and ’Will. Infinite 
Extension is, on the same principle, the ultimate element of 
all finite corporeal objects, and Absolute or Infinite Thought, 
of all finite thinking beings. The primordial Elements-- 
Infinite Extension and Incite Thought— -are mutually ro- 

* H. 0. W. BiawAHT, Ueber don ^usnirnnonliang dos Splnoxlsmat 
mlt dcr Cartosiatiischen PhClOHophlc, TiUmff* 1816, 8vo. 

II. Iti'jn'RK, Uuber dca KinHuas Boucartca, auf die AttsbUdaag del 
8pinQzibmuK, Lt'tpz* 1816, Svo. 
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kted, without having been produced the one by the other 
All i^ite things (c. g. Body and S^oul) exist in the Deity; the 
Deity is their immanent Cause^ J^atura naturam. He himself 
is not finite, though from him all finite things have neces- 
sarily proceeded ; there is no such thing as Accident, but an 
universal Necessity, which in the ease of the Deity is united 
to Liberty ; because the Deity is the only Substance, and 
alone is not circumscribed by the existence or operations of 
any other being. Ho operates according to the internal 
necessitt/ of His own nature ; and His will and knowledge 
are inseparable. Qlicre is no free Causality of Ends and 
final Causes; but only the Causality of Necessity and 
natural Causes. The immediaio and direct concqdion of 
any real and present thing is called the fJpirit or Soul 
(Mins) of such a thing; and the thing itself, or the dircot 
and immediate object of such a conception, is called the JSod^ 
of such Spirit, ‘United, tlicy compose one and the same 
individual obj(»ct ; which may bo apprehended in a twofold 
relation, under that of the attribute Thought or the attribute 
Extension, All ideas, as far as they have a relation to the 
Deity, are true ; because all ideas which exist in the Divine 
mina aro perfectly correspondent to their respective Objects 5 
and consequently every idea of our ovm which is absolute, 
perfect, and corn^sponds with its object, x» true also, and 
mscloses itself ana the Koason contemplates things accord- 
ing to th(‘ir true nature, inasmuch as it contcmplateH them 
with a view to their otornal and noccssary propt'rtjcs.* 
Falsehood has its origin in the negation of Thought ; which 
entails tho admission of irregular and imperfect thoughts.* 
Every idea of a real object oiid)rac «»8 at tho same time tho 
eternal and infinite essonco of (Jod, (Frop. 45) ; tho know- 
ledge of tho hifiniii! and Eternal Essence of God which 
every idea embraet»s iu itw’lf is adequate and complete. 
The humau uiidt‘rstanding can thcrelbro adequately appre- 
hend the nature of God.* On tho other hnnd, tho know- 
ledge aro able to sccpiire of individual ohjoets is neocs** 

1 Prop. 48. Birut lux soipaam et ioncbrtui mauifiuits^ tic vexi^ 
oonna sui et fakl ost.’* * 

** B nfttnm rationis non ent, von at sed at nsmtmitts ^ 

oontomrlari (oi) aiib qiiadam etoriiitAiis s|^le poroipero.**— ^PTopoe. 44 

> nth. P. 11, Propoa. 82-84 sqq. * Prop. 44 47. 
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sarily imperfect. In the Kvely knowledge of the Deity 
consists our greatest happiness: since the more that we 
know of God, the more inclined we are to^ live according to 
his will in which consists at the same time our happiness 
and our free-will ; — ^Deo parere suinma liberlas cst. hTcver- 
theleas our Will is not absolutely free, inasmuch as the 
mind is directed to this or that end by some external cause, 
which cause is dependent on another, and so on in perpetual 
concatenation, In like manner no oth(‘r faculty of the 
mind is altogether absolute and uncontrolled. (P. II, 
prop. 48). 

330. The leading ideas of his system Spinoza had amassed 
in the course of his early study of the Itabbinical writings, 
and the theory of Dcscari-cs had only supplied him ^\ith a 
scientific form. He draws all his conclusions, after the 
mathematical metliod, by a regular deduction from a small 
number of axioms and a few leading conc<‘piions, which ho 
assumes to bc^ sol t-evi dent, such as those of Substance and 
l.\'iusality. His cojidusions have all a matliemutical strict- 
m*sa, and eonstitulo a perfect cdiiieo if you grant him his 
]m‘inises; hut they appear to labour in tli is respect, that it 
may bo qu(‘Hti(mea how the infinitude of iinite objects is a 
necessary result of the inliiiito attrilndt^H of tho Deity. 
Tlie grand defect of liis theory is, that alt Individuality and 
Pree-will is lost in subordination to tho Divine Substance, 
and that his system of Ethics is madt^ one of mere Physics, 
because all finite things, in so fur as they are determina- 
tions of the Infinite, belong to tho necessary Essence of 
God, but as finite detenni nations forn» parts of a chain of 
absolute and necessary Causality.* Tho profoundness of his 
ideas; tho syllogistic method* of his reasoning; tho har- 
dihood of his attempt to explain things Jlniie by infmxH i 

S Ve an air of obscurity to the whole system, anil make it 
fficult to bo apprehended in its peculiar character: it 
does not, however, doHcrvo the appellation of an atheistic 
theory, which has boon liberally bestowed upon it ever 
since its first appearance, rather in conHoqucnce of the pas- 
sions of the disputants, than Irom anything containea in 

^ Amor Dei non nisi ex^tognitlone ejns oritur/*— Tract Theol. caa* 
IV, p. 42. 2 Dp. 02. See Tract. Theol-FoUt. cap. XVk 
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the work itself. It is rather a system of Pantheism (not 
material like that of the Eloatss, which cmbnicos 

and illustrates the most exalted idea of the Divinity, as the 
Original JEsse {Ut^^eyn)^ so far as it was attained by spccu- 
^ lations purely ontological. Nevertheless, such a conception 
does not satisfy the reason, and contradicts the principles 
of Theism, sneh as reason is obliged to presuppose, espe- 
cially in t\mv practical relations and applications. 

340. Spinoza’s character was no less misrepresented than 
his doctrines. Eew at first dared to profess themselves his 
friends and adherents.^ Ills first opponents, either from 
not having miderstood liis system, or from some st^Tet 
atiachmimt to it which they were at pains to conceal, allowed 
him to have the advantage, and coiitri billed to his repu- 
tation. Of tins luanber were : Fr, Cupei\^ BtmhnnviUiim^ 
Ohr, Witiich,*‘ (w’ho answered him ihi) most fully of them 
all), P. Poket,^ Sam. Parker (§ 31-2), and Imac Jacqueht? 
Those who undertook the conflict with nu^re sincmaty (such 
as J, Brendonhury),^ found tlu^mselves involved in contra- 

» Of thc«o wo nijiy mention, J. Olclenherg, who novortlielcBa, on many 
points, diflbrod from Bpinoza. Tlio following writers have, perhaps 
improjioriy, hocn (icHigniited us BpinoziHtH: the phyHieians L. AIkvek 
and hncAH, the first Iho author of a work entiUetl khiloHOphia Biuo-ib 
•^ criptaru* iaterprert : see § tKHI, nolo; X. Jhnnss, Ann. (Jcfaklek, who 
dofcmled and uxpoawl Hpinonism in fwo treatiHCs: Hperimen Artis 
Patioeinaudi Naturalis ct Artifkhilis nd PautuKophim Prineipia muna* 
durons, Iktmh (AmM.) tdS4; ct Primdpionim PantoHophia^, P, II, 
et P. I if, Ifauih, 1084j J. (I Waohtkii, C’oaconHa Ifatiyaia efc Fidei, 
etc., AmM. (iheul.)^ 1SS2, 8vo. ; and Thjeod, Lcd. Law: Medita* 
tiones do Ik'o, Muiidy, et floaiitie, /’m/iw/J 3717, Svo, : et: Medita* 
tiones, T}H*s»‘i4, dulda Phihmyphieo-Thindogiea, Freyntadl, 1719, 8vo. 

'■* Areana AtheiHini Hcvuluta; a work severely eeriHured hy IL Mens, 
Opp, Philus. turn. I, p, tdHIy and by Jasueb: Fr. Ciipenia mala fids 
aut ad iiiiniinnm frigide Atheismum Bpinozai oppiigimns, Tak 1710. 

® The Comte tie BonlainviHiersj born 1058, died 1722. Bee blbllch 
fimphy of § S37. .Bee § SS7. 

^ Bee i SB7. Pomrr, Fondamonta Aiheismi ovem; In his Coidtstft 
do Deo, ote. 

• Bom In Ohampagno, 1874; died 1708. 

Isaac JAOQCEJ^^rr, Dlsserfationssur PExisioneo do Dion, ole,, ptrM 
B^futatlon dn Byst^mo d'Bpicuro 3t do Bpino», Za Mam, lift* i$i 
S 034. note. 

? Enorvatlo f raeiattis fhoolc^loo-FoIllidi, nu mm 
gomotrlcooifdliio dlipoiltR„l?alnmm non esse l#ll|4le 
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dictions, being unable to refute tbe demonstration of Spi- 
noza, and not enduring to admit its validity. 

It is only of late that the talents and opinions of Spinoza 
have been better appreciated; at the same time that the 
Critical method of the Eationalists has enabled them to 
detect the weak side of his system.* 

The most recent philosopliical system approaches in many 
respects that of Spinoza. 

III. Malelramlie, Fardella, 

IFoiffTBiiEtLB, Elojico de Malebranclie, dans lo tom. I, do scs Eloges des 
Academicions, La Jlaye, 1731, p. 817. 

Nio. Malbbbanohb, De la Recherche do la Vt-rifC*, Parh, 1C7S, 
12mo.; seventh edit. 1712, 2 vols. 4to., or 4 voIk ISnio, In jfmt. by 
Lentaitt, De Inquirenda Veritate, Omev. 1601, 4to.; 1758, 2 voIr. 4 to. 

ITio. Malebuanohe, Conversations Chrcticnncs, ieV7. De !a Ka- 
tnre ot de la Giace, Amat 1680, 12mo. Meditations Chivticnncs et 
Motaphysiques, Cologne (Pouen), 1683, 12xuo. 

MALRBUANcnifl, Entretions snr la M<*tapbyfiiquc ct fur la Religion, 
Potter'd. 1688, 8vo. Entretiens d'un DhiIoR0j>hiquc Ohrdticn ot trim 
PhilOBoplio Chinois, Rur la Nature do Dicu, Parin, 1708, Rdflexions 
sur la PriSraotion Physique, aic, ParU, 17X6, 8vo,: (Euvres, Pam, 
1712, 11 vols. 12ino. 

841. Mcoh Mahlranclic? ono of the Fatliors of tho 
Oratoire, whoso disadvautagomis pc^rson concealed a pro 
found genius, and iiulisputubly tho greatest nietaphysicinn 
that TVance has produced,* dovclopod the ideas of liescartt's, 
and imparted to them a fresh originality, and greater 
clearness and vivacity; but his views of refigion led him to 
Buperadd some tenets of Ins own inclining to mysticism. 

* CHXuariAir Wox»w, for imtance, and Batle ; the iir&t of whom has 

rofhted the eyatem of Bpinoza in hist Translation oi hla Ethics, Ftm^* 
and /famd. 1744, 8vo. Beo also Jauzobs, quoted at tho head of 8 388. 
Tho dispute between .Tacohi and Mendelssohn on tbe Spinoziam of Lea* 
idng, was the occasion of a great number of writings rospooting the 
tenets of Spinoza. See tho same section. The t TranKlation of the 
Ethics of Spinoza, by BwAtn 1781— S8, 8vo.), also conUdus a 

refutation of Spinoziam, on tho principles of tho Critical system. 

^ Bom at Paris 1688 j died ims 

* This observation requires limitation. In tho ninoteenfii emtmy 

K Cousin, P» Lerouas, dec., may probably dispute the palm 

with Malebranche.-ia». 
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He lias been pceiiHarly successful in disctissing the theory 
of knowledge, the ^ sources ^ of ^ error, ^ (especially those 
which have their origin in illusions of the Inmgmation), 
as well as in his exiunination of the proper Method 
^ for the invesligation of lie clcHcnbed the ijnder- 

standing as pamve ; maintained extemion to bo the cha- 
nicteriHtic of Jlody; the soul to be m essence simple in 
its nature, and therefore distinct from its body ; and repre- 
sented the Deity as the only Keal Basis of all thought and 
all being. These opinions led him to controrertj by acuta 
arguments, tlie duetrine of Innate Ideas, and gave rise to 
the extraordinary as-^iution peculiar to him, that it is in 
and the 1 divinity ihatw^o have an intuitivo perception 
of all things, which are comprdiended intellcdualhf in His 
essence; that the Divinity is the In ttdlectual World; Infi- 
nite and XJniverBal Heason, and the abode of Spirits: in 
these respects making near approaches to SpinoKism. The 
doctrine of Occasionalism (which he onlarged and extended) 
is closely connected with such speculations ; bv which he 
was farther led to assign to tho Soul and^ Boay a sort of 
passive activity, and to represent the Deity as the only 
original cause of all their changes i a species of religious- 
mystical Idealism. We may trace in it the consequences 

a blind devotion to Demonstration, as tho only method of 
attaining philosophical knowledge. The AbM 
opposed to his system one of sceptieinm. 

» Simon Focenr-nt, Crif.iqno do la Hrchcrchc do la Verity* 

Among tho autliow who dhunwHod ami oppoHcd tho theory of Male- 
bmnchd, wo iimy inontiau t\\'rnKH Du Tsrthk (who did not undon*tand 
it) 5 E^futatiou du mHivoaii S>>t^uio..do M^taphyahiuo compos * par le 
l%o Makbmmho, Fark^ 171S, S vols, 12itto.; and Ant. AsNautn s 
Dos Yrals et dcs Fauhht'H lde»*H ooniro «o qiikiiHoigno do It 

Boebowho do la Yth'Ufj, (hhigm, Hvo. To iho Jaitor work Malo- 
bnmeko replied by his Jh«|JonHO do I’Autour do la lb‘<‘hordi 0 do It 
Tiritfi m llvrodo M, Arnaidd, dm Yrais ct ties FaimHos IdUcM, Rotkr* 
d(m» 1684. Ddfonne do M, Amauld omitre la H6ponMc ii« llvro dm 
Fauflm Idloi. Odogn^t DIS4, 12mo.; Trols boiircidcs fAutoyr do It 
Eochoroho dolt Y6rHd, toudinnt la Defense do M. Arnauld contro It 
Biponse, M&W&e'tL 1686, 12mo. JE'ho dinpute wa» prolongod la «omo 
other writiap; by in the second voL of his Miscall Woil^ 

AmHml MZ% 8vo. and by LsisniiVi, inlho seooadvol. of aOcIlto- 
lion of Phllosophloiil Pkeoi, by Lujhut^' oto.; 2ad 

odii Ami 1740| Sm 
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Michael^Angelo FarMIa,^ in Ms Logic,* enfiplored in the 
defence of Idealism the same arguments which' had been 
used by Malebranche, namely, that the existence of the 
material world is incapable of demonstration, and can only 
be maintained on the grounds of revealed religion. 

IV. 8upernaturalist$ and MysticB of this period. 

342, The dissensions of the Empirical and speculative 
Schools brought once more upon the stage the opposite 
factions of the Supernaturalists, the Mystics, and the Scep- 
tics. Among these by far the most distinguished was 
JBlaiBe Pascal; who, in consequence perhaps of his early 
devotion to Mathematics, imbibed a distrust of philosophical 
speculation, and in the latter part of his lue, when his 
bodily sufferings increased, devoted himself to a sort of 
ascctism. Theoplahis Qale {Galcvs) wus a thinker of a 
different stamp. Ho was a presbytorian minister,* and 
maintained that all true philosophy is contained in the 
revealed w’ord of God, made known immediately to tlio 
Jews, and from them at various epochs and in various ways, 
handed over to other nations. Oonsequcmtly, philosophy is 
subordinate to tliet)logy. He rccommiuidod for these pursuits 
the study of the Noo-platonic writers^ Malph Ckdu^oHh* 
pursued the same system, but (with greater originality) - 
turned it against the Materialists and Atheists, in defence 
of Eevcaled Religion. lie collected proofs of the existence 
of God (Syst. e. Y. § 101 —102), and of the Creation out of 
nothing; and miiintai nod the doctrine of a Kational system 
of knowledge, Ibunded on Innate* Ideas, according to the 
views of Plato. The Fkit^ie Natme} which he supposes 
may account for the conformity of created things to their 
uses, is nothing more than the 8oul of the World of Plato 5 
to make room for which ho denies the existence either of 
blind chance, of mechanical necessity, or of an immediate 
and continual creation on the part of God. Ho reproached 
Descartes for having excluded from Physics the doctrine of 

* Lied at Padua, 1718, * FcmVtf, 1606, * Bom 1628 ; died 1677. 

< Thkoph, Galb, Phllosophia Mvemlia, Lond* 1676, 8vo, Aula 
Boorum Gentilium, lUd. 1676, 8vo. 

^ Horn in tho county of^Somciset. 1617; died a ProfoMor at 
iridge, 168S. * Cap. Ill, 1 26, sqq, 
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Final Causos. He derives the principles of IMoral GckuI 
and Rectitude from certain Moral Ideas, which are copies of 
the Divine Wisdom, and not from notions acquired by 
experience;* on manyotlior points also, a<loptiii" thepriii- 
ciples of Plato, Henry More* a member of the same univer- 
sity, followed the same line of ar|»uni<‘nt. He* was n li‘arin*d 
man, and of an acute understanding, who findini' tlu* Peri- 
patetic system insuflicient to satisfy his doubts, \^}iieh had 
carried him so far as to question his own Individuality , 
embraced the Neo-platonic theory, borrowed prineinall} 
from the works of Ficimis ; studying also the Cabbn list ie 
writings, wliich he defended in several of his eoinposil ions, 
but witliout moulding these differ(*nt mat<‘r]als into an 
uniform system (se<‘§820). He derived ail philosonhieal 
knowledge from intellectual Intuition, and nmiritainc'U that 
ill genuine pliilosophy is deducihle from R<*velatii>iu and 
has roferetice to Man and his destiny, in his metnpfiysics 
-4ho subject of which is Immaleriai Nature--he plac(*d all 
Uoality in an immoveable spaet*, distinct and separate from 
noveablo matUr; and affected to deduce from this prineipio 
lio laws of all motion, and of all matter liable to motion. 
id attributes to this space a real existence, and Divine 
ittributes ; dimcribing it as the universal circuinseriplion of 
he Divine prc'seiice. He maintains that the nature of the 
mils of miMi and other animals is simple, hut supnows 
hem to i)ossi‘SH a certain extenL Tie pointed out the lanlls 
f tlio Byst(*nts of D<*se.art(m mid Hpinoza, at the mum* time 

’ UAmi CunwouTii, The True Intellectual System of the lJiiiv<*ivr» 
iOnd, IC78, folio: 174a, 2 voIh. 4fo, : 4 volrt. 8vo, with lafe l»y Jlirch, 
IHSU, Syntenm latelleHuule JiqjwB Unlversi, elt*., Lat, vi*ri. 

. ii, Mohukmu k; yvitli u j^tfe of ('uUworth, 1788, fulm, eum <'or* 
sctlonib. tjoHth. Jifd, 1778. 2 voIh. 4to. Treatise concerning 
iternal ma Immntahh* Monility, Lend. 1781. 

* Bora 1(114 » dit'd 1«.s7. 

Hsvsiot Mohi npera iMtilosopltiea Omnia, liOmL 107b» 2 vok folio. 
Josdem, Coiyoetura ('uliifttilMtira {» tria prima capita ticneseoM. Do. 
naio CabbaliB Tripliois. AjioloKm «'ontni Hak. Asuaka£ Kxainen 
enorale Oahbalaa PhtloHophictt*. Triuin Tnhulamm Cahbaliatimniin 
K*om Bephiroth* Otienf Imies ot ConaldcnitioneM in Tmetatum primam 
bri Drtiicbim. Caiechiiunus Cabhalistictti, stve MorcAviMii, fttndji* 
enta Phiiotiophia?. sivo Cah)>a1cB ASto|iif1otnM»!iii»efo Encbirldium Ho* 
physicum, lomL 1074, 4to. BAohitidiuiff Btbioani, Itond, |08O<*- 
iOa* 4012, Ova 
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expressing great respect for their talents. In Ethics he 
blended the principles of Aristotle and Plato. The con- 
temporary of the two former, Ba>imtel Farieer^ bishop of 
Oxford, criticised the atomistic theory of Descartes, anti his 
proof of the existence of the Deity ; and defended theology 
(\’t hence he derived his proofs of the existence of God) 
against Atheism.* One of the most remarkable writers of 
this age was the physicitan and preacher John JBordat^e^ who 
declared himself the decided advocate of a mystical Super- 
naturalism. He endeavoured to systematize the theosophic 
enihusiasin of Jacoh JBohm^ (see § 330), and asserted, on 
the evidence of well-attested facts, that ho had been assured 
of the truth of his theosophic doctrines by special reve- 
lation.® His pupil Thomas Bromley^ disseminated the same 
notions. The waitings of this remarkable man contain some 
original and ingenious views on the spiritual interpretation 
of Scripture, as also on tlio phenomena of apparitions.® In 
Eraijce, Bkrre Boiret^ originally a Cartesian (§ 337), de- 
voied himself altogether to a mystical Supernatuiilism, 
which denied to the mind all independent agency j and 
d<*chij'ed war against speculative philosophy.^ A remark- 
abh» lviu)i of Mystics appeared in England about this time, 
including, besides Pomago and Bromley, Jane Lead^ a 
woman of e]<',vated piety and enthusiastic spirituality, who 
has scattered several InminouH tlioughts and memorable 
relations in the jnidst of the obscurity that generally cha- 
racterises her style, 

• Died 1688. 

” A Free and Impartial Account of tho Platonic Philosophy, (kjord, 
1666, 4 to, Tcntamma Phynica^Thcologica do Peo, LonJ 1669, Svo. 
1678. DiHpuiationcs do Deo ot Providontia, Lend. 167$, 4to. 

Born about 1625$ died m London 1698. 

* Dio Lohre dos Doutschen Piuiosophon Jacob B6hm, 1844, 

» Metaphysica Vcm et Dlvina, Francqf. et Le{pa» 1726, $ vols. Svo. 
Sophia, sen Detootio Omlcstls Saplontim de Mundo intomo et oxtemo, 
Amt 1699, Theologia Mystlca, elve Arcana Mysticaque Docirina d« 
Invisibilibas, Jlterais, etc. non Bationali Arte sed Cognitione lutui* 
tiva deseripta, Amt 1691. 

9 See his Sabbath of Best. 

7 Dc Brudltione Tiipiioi, Solids, SuperSciaria ot Falsa, Amt 1629 
—1706, 1707, 2 vots. 4to. Fides et Batio collatie ao sue utraque loco 
rodditse advorens Princi^ Jo. I^kii, Amt 1707, Svo, Opera Post* 
huma, 1721, 4to., and elsewhere. See § 340, note. 
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V. Sceptics, 

84B, Scepticism was propagated in Prance by two dis- 
ciples of Jje Vayer, Simon tk^rhiere^ and Simon Foucher 
(§ 382)- The first translated the Sketch by Sextus Em- 
piricus of tho Pyrrhonean pliiloaophy (§ 151, bihliogr.). 
The latter employed himself upon the histoiy of the Aca- 
demic system (see at the head of § 26G), and ^posed Scep- 
ticism to tho speculations of Descartes and Malebranclu*. 
On the other hand appeared, iis opponents of Scepticism, 
Feter MerBmine} Martin Schooch (§ 330),* and Jean de 
Sillim^ In England tho prcjacher Joseph Glanoille^ en- 
deavoured to moderate by a degree of Scepticism tho un- 
bounded extravagancies of Dogmatism, (particularly of tho 
Aristotelians and Descartes), with the hope of promotijig 
the cause of philosophy.® Ho enlarged with ability on the 
causes of douot, and applied them to tho difibrent depart- 
ments of acionco; more particularly, tho discoveries in 
physics effected in his own time. His remarks on Causality, 
m which ho coincid(‘a with those of Algassel (§ 258), and 
appears to have ibrestallcd Hume, deserve especial atten- 
tion. We do not, says he, detect t!ie existence of any 
4saaso immediatidy by simsational or intuitional pereeption, 
but only by mediate Vepresc^nfaitions, and therefore liy infe- 
rence, which may hi) erroneous.^ Jerome llimkaym* also 


J Bom 1S15; died at ]*uri» 1070. » IHcd 1048. 

P. Msrsknnk, La VtiritiS <los Hcicnces eontre tea Beeptiques, Paris, 
1625, Svo. 

* MAEr. SOHOOCKU De ScepticiHmtL pars prior, Hbb. lY, Oronitw, 
1662, Svo. * Died 1666. 

Jeae* &iLHO}r, Do la Certitade dos ConnafHtwnccs HumaincMi, «ie, 
Parti, 1661, Sro. * Died 1 «m0. 

® Jos. Olakvillk, BrepsiH Brieniifica, or (ionfemed lfm<^ranee the 
Way to Seience ; In an of tho vanity of dogmatissing and co»* 
tdm opinion. With a reply to tho oxeoptimm of the learned Tuomas 
AxiBIUS, Lond^ 1666, 4 to. Do lurrcmontiK Heientiarum indo ab 
totole anotamm, Lond, 1670. Staeiuh has publishod a DiMNin* 

istion in answer to tho latter work. ? Beepsis Soiant, ja. 14$, 

9 A monk of the order of Pnemdhstmtonsei, and Dootor of Tke^njgf 
lAFmgtio; died 1678. 

HiEEOsnHus HxssrsAYic, De ^pho Oefleris Hama»lt idft 94m^ 
^ 4 a- r * ;)[n Hoxnaidomm ae ventoao tumcro, dltBBksnltattb 

vs 
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aUiod ScopiicisiYi to Supernaturalism. Declaimmpj with con- 
siderable ability against literary ppoRumption, and the arro- 
gaiice of the learned, and maintaining that all knowledge is 
delusive, and that every axiom (so esteemed) of Eeason 
had been annulled by Revelation, he insisted that Ecvola- 
tion from God, Supernatural Grace, and an internal Divine 
illumination, are the only true sources of certain knowledge. 
His Scepticism led hiin to redommend an enthusiastic 
Asceticism. 

It may be remarked in general, that about tins period 
Scepticism was called in to support the Catholic rrdigion, 
whoso advocates endeavoured by the use of it to recall 
Protestants to the pale of the church.’*^ 


PEOGRESS OP SCEPTICISM m E^^GLAND AND 
FEANCB. 

I, SmsaiionaUm of Loche , 

An Essay concerning the Unman tJnderMlanding, in four books, 
Lmd» 1600, fol. tenth udHuni; hmuL 17Jil, 2 vols. 8vo, 

Thoughts on Bcluciition, LontL 3605 ; Lonth 1702, oto. 

roHthumows Works, Lond, 1700. Tho Works of John Locke, 1714, 
5 voIh. fob third edition, 1727* Collection of Several rioccs of John 
Locke, hond. 3720, Hvo. 

On ui» Philosophical Syatem consult: 

JBAur Lb Clkuc, Elogo Histori<|ue dc feu M. Locke, cn avant du 
tom. 1 des CEuvres Uivcrscg, 

Tbbnkwann's Ahh, Uhor den Bmplrismus in dor Phllosophie, vor* 
BUglich den Ijockischcn; in d. III. Th. d. lleborsotasung* 

Darsteilung and PrUfong d<^ Lockischon Bousualsptems, in 0* S* 
Soiiuue's Kritlk der Thoorotischen Philosophie, 1, B, ». 118; IL B, 
H. L 

CumsTWEB OottWAM) Waiwt, Di«8. (rep). Jo. Qooofr. ScHum) 
Jo. Lockil de Hatione Bententlas exeuili, V%td>. 1714, 4to. 

Life of Locke, by Loan Kino, 2 voU. 

falsitate, jactantia, prsesumtione, incoxnmcclls ot poricullff, tractatna 
brevis in <{uo oilam vera fiapientia a falsa dlsccmifur, et simpUoitiC 
iniuidri coiiicmpta eBtollitus, idlotH In solatium, docUs In eautelam 
coimrriptus, JVo//. 1676, 4to. 

* The Ktimo remark is ieable at the present day iritli additional 
forco,-«Ei). 
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314. John Locke, (bom at TFrin^ton near Brintol, 1032, 
died 1701), I'enounced the intricacies of ScholaHlic phihi- 
sophy for the more congoniai Htndy of tho The 

writings of Bescaries inspired hiin Viih fr4\sh ardour, par- 
ticularly for the cultivaticui of ^ledhdiie and Metapln .‘ihw. 
He rejected indeed many of his master’s notions, more par- 
tieulaidy tliai of Innate* Ideas ; but was not the less capti- 
vated by his love of pcn^spicinty and diBliiictiK*SH. The end- 
less disputations of the learned led liini to snspeet tliat they 
had their origin In an improper use of words and a clidectivi* 
use of comieptions ; which ho proposed to r(‘ctily by ascc^r- 
tainiiig the grounds and extent of human knowledg**, 
throiigli investigation of the |)ropt‘rties o! the human undii*- 
standing. This was the origin of Ids nuic/wru'd work on 
the Human Understanding, by which he iustly ae<|ulri‘d the 
greatest distindioj* for th(‘ modcssty tina tok'ninei* of his 
way of thinking, the edearnesH and V(»eiitude of his under* 
staiuling, evinc(Kl in ilie cotirsc? (d‘a correspondimee with the 
most accomplislmd men of his <lay, ana his ptuietmting 
acuteness atid manly hom‘Hty, He ho far adopted Bacon’s 
principles that lie pursjied the tiudhod of experiment md 
obsorvaiion, in preference to that of Hpeculalion ; applying 
it principally to our inner nature. His method or pliilo* 
«*opfuzing has many advatiiages, but at tlu^ same time norna 
great di ‘feats ; especially that of avohling the grt’ai ohstneh«a 
and diiUcuiiies in the* course of philosophical knowledge 
matoad of (lir<*cliy sounding ihem by a more radical and a 
deeper resear<di. Notwit hstandiug, the oppiwilion which he 
&nemiui(*red was not so much tlw* conH(a|Ut‘inH* id tiiis radical 
fault, as of i*(»riaiu (lediuHions frcun his systc^m. (Hei* § 
ptote, and 3hS, mde). By his treiiiisi's on Tideraiion and 
Education, Locke has riuidered indisputubh^ iiiul umiisputed 
lorvioes to man kind 

845. Locke’s great (ihj«‘c»t mid imTii, W'ns the jitveHtigaliori 
if the origin, reality, limits, ami uses <d* kmnvleclgtn Ho 
Ipptastad the hypothesis of Inimti^ Meas, throwing great 
ight on one ride oftlm queHtioni and emteavourad to prove 
y an induction whkd was m*eeHsnrily incomplete, thst eU 
ur rapresf*ntfition« are aet|uired by experieuee. The two 
iltimate sourcoi of all our represcntitiomi »m iapiwiwkiii 
brough the exkimd Seimeii and Of lb# pwroepMou 
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of the operations of onx minds; which has caused his system 
to be called one of Sensationalism ; since he gives even to 
Ecfleetion the appellation of an Internal Sense. Our repre- 
sentations are partly simple, partly compound : among the 
first are those of Sohdity^ Space, Extension, Figure, Motion, 
Best: those of Thought and Will: those of Existence, 
Time, Duration, Power, Enjoyment, and Pain. Our 
simple notions have an objective, or absolute and in* 
dependent reality. The sotd, like a ])iece of white paper 
(tabula merely receives their impressions through 

perception, without adding anything thereto of her own. 
They represent partly primary, partly secondary qualities 
or properties: among the first are Extension, Solidity, 
Figure, Number, Movement : among the latter, (which are 
deduced and derived as the first are dweet and origiml)^ 
Colour, Sound, Scent. Compound notions are deduced 
from simple ones by an activity of the understanding, for 
iusianco by Connection, Opposition, Comparison, or Abstrac- 
tion. The representations so acquired are those of Accident, 
Substance, and delation. The understanding cither applies 
Ex[)<Tienco and Observation to the formation of compound 
notions, or by a totally difTcrcni course, develops simple and 
absolute on(‘a, such as those belonging to Mathematics and 
Ethics, 

Locke has also suggested some admirable ideas on Lan- 
guage, and the abuses to which it is liable. I!o defines 
knowledge to be the pere<>ption of the Oonnc<ttion and 
Agreement or the want of Oonnoctiori and Disapeoment 
of certain rejireaentations, may bo reduced to four 
sources ; Identity or Discwt'paucy— HcHation — Co-cxistence 
or necessary connection, and Koal Exlstoncn.’^ As relates 
to the mods of this perception, knowlcMlgo becomes cither 
Immediate or Mediate ; Immediate, if the result of intuition, 
and Mediate, if produced by demonstration : to thcHO must 
bo added a third class relatmg to particulars ascertained by 
sensaticnsl co|giition, and confined to matters presented to 
our SonaoB. ft must be remarked, however, that his obser- 
vations on the limits and use, etc. of knowledge do not pene- 
trate far enough, nor, by any means, exhaust the question: 
he may even be said to nave pronounced judgment upon the 
» E8aay,B. IT, ch. 1, S 
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reality of knowledge, before bo Imd set up Ws tliooiy’ on tl»e 
subject. His reasoning is far from being saliHlai'ttiry on the 
principles of thought and knowledge, all (jfsshirli, fc\on timl 
of contradiction) he describes as deri auf a n d sc*e< *i idi iiy. J I is 
analysis only embrat?es the inuteriul, witlwHit oxtomling to 
the formal part of knowledge; and upavels only a few of 
the least intricate of our eoin|Kmnd itolioiis. I i ik*du<*« s all 
knowledge from experience, yet nevortlHdoss propo'O'. to 
support and confirm the latter by various inadeipiat** proofs; 
and in this manner he inaiiitains the jjossihiliiy of dpinon- 
strativo knowledge of the Existence of God,* and tlu‘ IrnnatP- 
tality of the Soul ; and endeavours to erect a h\ stem * »f Meta- 
physics on the uncertain foundation of empirical knowledge 

346. It was the object of Locke to lihenito pliilosopliy 
from vain disputations and unprofitable uicetieH; hut Iom 
work had the efibet of disetmraging, by the fiieilitj; and 
accomodating character of its method, more profuiiiid inves- 
tigation ; at the same time that ho gave a popular air to 
such inquipi<*s, diminishing the interest they excited, and 
affording advantages to Eeleeticistn and MatrriiiliHni, In 
Morals ho adopted the principlos of Experiment and a 
theory of Eudiomoiiisin.* On tho otIuT hand Ids sysU’in 
promoted the knowledge of Mtdnphysics on the grounds of 
Experkmet^, and contained a variotv of adinirahh* rules rela* 
tive to Method^ as well as many vanmble hints on poitifs u|> 
to that time neglected, 11 is theory gained a great inimher 
of adhenjuts in England, Fratuns and tli(» Ni^tlierliiufls, 
where «/. Jji Olirv^ and (hmmtnd embraced Ids principitw, 

* la Books IV. X. ho dovolopcs his CoHm tloitiral proof. 

® Oa tho fjHiltH of fjock<*’i kmpiflciMni consult ouril HJmftrsbnry j 
Lettem vrittea by a Kobiusaau to a ^ouitg man at tho Utiiyoniity, 
j&ond. 1716. 

Two Inconaldorablo works in answer tn l^ocko were putilislisd by 
Hmr Lis (Anti-BcepUcIsm) und by Jous Nouttis, Zttatd, 17a|^ 8vo. 
That by Br. Baowiir: Tho Procedure, KxU*nt, and Llinils of lltimta 
Uademtanding, Lontl 1720, Hvo. second edit., mtuio fn»ro noise, and 
was oontiausd under tho iitlo c»f Thhigs Divine and Hupomatnrat eoMc 
oeived by Analog with Things Natural and Human, cio. Land* 1711, 
(Agaiast the. First Part Bshkilsy oomposod his Afolpbroa, or iht 
Minute Philosopher). To ihoso must be acldeil ; Two DliiertilleM 
eoaoeming Sense and Imurlaation, wiibiaa Bsiay oa OottOdowSMWi, ^ 
Xrond. 1728, 8ro. ' aerleas; bom at Qenm I887| dkd 1784 
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Thonco it gi^adually extenced its influence into Grermany. 
A jsp'eat nuiiibop of eminent men became his pai'tisans, and 
d(‘diieed from his Empiricism its direct or remote con- 
sequences, such as the hypothesis of a peculiar sense lor the 
«ipprehonsion of Truth in matters of speculation and prac- 
tice (Keid, Beattie, Kudiger) ; the attempt to establisli the 
Eeality of knowledge, (Condillac, Bonnot, D’Alem- 
bert, Condorcet) ; the analysis of the faculties of the Soul, 
(Hartley, ConcMlac, Bonnet); the farther development ol 
excellent rules for the investigation of Truth, (Gravosande, 
Tschirnhausen) ; an inadequate view ot Metaphysics con- 
sidered as nothing more than Logical reasonings on given 
Pacts (Condillac); the increase of Materialism and Atheism 
(La JMdtlrie, System e de la Nature: and Priestley); and 
lastly th(‘ conversion of Morality into interested calculation 
(Jia Kocliclbiicauld, Helvctius). 

II. Isaac Nntton. 

Works; K«iluraU« Philosophia Frincipia Mathomatica, Lmd. 1^87, 
4<a A«j[»mf*uf,ud, 1713, and 1726; edal LKsinam ei P. •Iaquiki*, 
173i)au<l 1760, 3 vols. 4to.; 4 vols. ray Svo. 1S22. 

Traiit^lutcd h.v Thorp, 4to, 1802 ; hy 1)Avts, 3 voIh Svo, fjtmd. 1810. 

Tn'iifise oP Option, etc. Loud, 1704, 4to. Opfcitja; hat. roddita a 
Sahuki, 01.AUKJC, Lansamt, 1711, 4lo. 

Op«m, commont iiluhtr. Sam. HoasLKY, Loud. 1770, r» vols. 4to. 

A View of Newton’s Fhiloaophy, by liKNWY I’j^MSKirroN, Lond^ 
1726, 4io. 

thirw,. Ja(«. H. Gbavksardh, Phynlocs Klomcnta Matheinafica Kxpe- 
rimontiKconfinuata; sive Introduetio ad XluioKophiuin Kowtoniauuin, 
Luud. Bat 1720, 2 vols. 4 to. 

VoLTAiRB, KlfimenH do la PliiloHOphio do Newtim, mis i\ la portfio 
do loiitlo luondo, 173S; and La MdUiphysiquc do Newton, ou 
PamllMo d(‘8 ftcntimoriH do Ncwt8n ct do hoilmit/., ibid, MAi), Hvo. 

WawniT’s Commentary on Newton’s Frlnripia, 2 vols. 8vo. 1823, 
Dkoaui) on Nowton'fl Frincipia, 8vo. (iron. 1838. 

f Comparison between the Motapbysi<»s of Nowton and hoibnlU, in 
AnKWor to M. do Voltaire, by h. M. Kayl*, OCit, 1740, Hvo. 

f M ACLAimiK, Statement of the DIhcovoHcs of Nowton, 174B ; traiuh 
liiicd into Lat. by Ob. Falok, Vienna, 1761, 4tu. 

317. The tendemey in favour of Empirlenl nhilosophy, 
which hud already become prevalent in JBnglaua, was con- 
join OnKHXCi Opora Fhiiosophioa, Jmei, 1602 ot 1603. CEuvroo 
compiiittiH, 1710, 4 vols. 4to. ot 1722. See § 343. 
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iirmed by the authority of Newton.* This illustrious philo- 
sopher, whose great discoveries in Physics, (e.g. the theory 
of Colours ana the laws of Gravitation) achieved by the 
calm prosecution of expenmental observations, naturally in- 
clined hiTn to recommend to otuers the same career, was so 
far from giving any encouragement to hypothetical specula- 
tion, that he made it his maxim, that “ Physics should be on 
their guard against Metaphysics.’* Nevertheless he himself 
occasionally mdulged in such inquiries ; for instance, when 
he suggested that Infinite Space, in which the celestial 
bodies revolve, might possibly be the sensorkm of the 
Deity. He supposed the existence of certain properties in- 
herent in bodies — e.g. that of weight in atoms — ^and even 
presumed that when Natural Philosophy should have com- 
pleted her course of Experiment, she might contribute to 
the perfection of Moral Philosophy : inasmuch as a more 
adequate knowledge of the Eirst G-rcat Cause, and of our 
relations to Him, may assist us in acquiring a fuller sense 
of our duties towards Him.* 


111. JSnglish School of Moral JPhdosopliy, md Reaction 
excited against the JSmpincwn of Loche. 

V " 348. A school was formed in England, whose object was 
to establish the principles of Moral Philosophy on the basis 
of natural reason, and who to this end adopted the experi- 
mental method of Bacon. They sought for our first ideas 
of moral obligation not in the Understanding itself but m a 
peculiar and separate sense, {Moral Sense) ; inasmuch as it 
is by the senses that we acqpiire all knowledge of real 
objects. With the desire of opposing the selfish system of 
Hobbes (sec § 32G), and with the hope of exposing* some of 
his mconsistancies, Richard Ckmberlan(P endeavoured to 
established the existence of a prmeiple totally diiferent — of 
Benevolence towards man and devotion to God ; and pro- 
ceeded to prove by reasoning that such a principle was the 

^ Bom at Wolstrop in Lincolnshire, 1H2; Professor of Mathematics 
B.t Cambridge 1669; died 1727. 

3 Optic, lib III, Qu. XXXI, p, 880. 
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legitimate foimdation of all our duties and of our highest 
happiness.^ 

Those new views were carried still farther by a memorable 
character — Antony Ashley Gooper^ JEarl of Bhaftesliiryf the 
friend of Locke, but whose penetration detected the con- 
sequences which might be deduced from a system of qxclix- 
sive Empiricism (see § 346). He made virtue to consist in 
the harmony of our social and selfish propensities, and in 
the internal satisfaction which is the result of disinterested 
actions, accompanied necessarily by the happiness of the 
individual ® Like Plato, he was inclined to identify the 
Beautiful and the Good. 

The ingenious W, Wollaston^ maintained that Truth is 
the Supreme Good, and the source of all pure Morality; 
laying at down as the foundation of his argument tliat every 
action is a good one that expresses in act a true proposition. 

349. The consequences of the Empiricism of Locke had 
become so decidedly favourable to the cause of Atheism, 
Scepticism, Materialism, and Irreligion,® that they induced 

1 EicirARD Cumberland, De Legibus Katurso Biwjuisitio Philoso- 
phica, in qua, etc., El omenta Philoaopifioe HobboBiuna^ cum M oralis 
turn CiTilis considerantur ot refutantur, Lond. 1072, 4to. Translated 
into English by Dr. Jno. Towers, 4to. DitbHn, 1700. Trad, Fran9. 
avec dcs Jicniarques do Barbeybao, Amsterd, 1744, 4to. 

Bom at London 1671 ; died at Kaplcs 1713. 

^ SiurTESBURV, Characteri.sticR of Man, Land* 1733, 3 vols. 12mo* 
An Inquiry concerning Virtue and Merit, 1691). And, The Moraliats, 
The same, published by BASKJittvxLLE, Birmingham, 1773, 3 vols. 8vo, 

See Memoirs towards a Life of the Earl of Shaftesbury, drawn from 
the Papers of Mr. Locke, and collected by Le Olero, in the second 
volume of the Misccll. Works of Locke. 

^ Born 1659; 410(1 1724. 

W. Wollaston, The Religion of Hature Ddinoated, Bond. 1724--* 
1726-1788. 

Examination of the notion of Moral Good and E?i! advanced in 
a late book entitled The Religion ot Nature Delineated, by Jam 
Claeke, Bond. 1725, 8vo. 

J, M. Drechslee, On Wollaston's Moral Philosophy, Brtang. 1801, 
and 1803, 8vo. second edition. 

a We may hero refer to many writings which arose out of a dispute 
on the Immateriality of the Soul, between Willxam Coward, a physician, 
who denied it in Koveral works (from 1702 to 1707), and his opponent 
J. Turner, J. Broughton, (fte. To these may bo added tho controversy 
excited by H. Dodwell, who had maintained that it was mortaU 
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tlio celebrated jDr. Sam. CIarli:e^ after Loclco and Xewfen, 
the most distinguished of the English philoso|iherrt, to i‘iiter 
the lists as a redoubtable atlversaiy of tite new opinicnis® 
Admitting the existence of a iiece.'^sary i^oniieetioij bet we(*u 
natural and revealed religion based on Eear-on, Clarke, 
endeavoured to renew the |>i‘o(d‘ of tlie c'xi>t('iiee of ii ah 
bj maintaining the neeeshity that an indc»pendenfc arid un- 
changeable Being should existed from ail ett'rnily. 

He described the Deity as tin* subject or nah/raiam of infi- 
nite space and time, and asserted that sjaua^ and tifm? wet a 
His accidents : alleging some iusulJieient reasous for moral 
free-will; and sinking virtue into a (‘ompliaiu'e uilb 
])Tkt\j? On the other hand, the BeepticiMii of JbiUa iii- 

‘ Bom at Norwich 1675;— the pupil of Newton— diiul 17120. 

® In opposition to tlio opinion of Dodwcil, already rcfcrml to, Ikj 
endeavoured to deduce the doctrine of ihc liinnorlaliiy of the Hutil 
from our ideas of Immaterial existcuce: A Letter to Mr. Brniwidl, 
wherein all the argumuntH in hin Epintohiry jhKCOurse agalnit the 
Immortality of the Soul are particularly an»wcrc<l, etc, LmuL 1706, 
8vo. ‘The noted Freethinker, km. <Jou 4N» fa diuciple of Luck®, liom 
at Heston 1676; died 1720), pointed out the defects of this answer in 
his Letter of the learned Mr. 11. Hedwell, containing some itemarks 
on a protended demonstration of the liimmtcriality and iiatumi lm« 
mortality of the Bonl, in .Mr. Clarke’s Aimwer to his late EpisUdary 
Discournc, I/onfL 1708, 8vo,, which gave occasiott to wvcral writings 
exchanged between Collins and darkc. Hcc the collection mciilioucd 
in hibliogr, g 656, and, PhiloHophical Imjniry concerning iiumun 
Liberty, Lmd. 1715; with HupplementH, 1717, 8vo, etc. 

Clarke’s Natuml Theology is cunlaincd in his varitnm Bcniions, 
under this general title ; A Demonstration of the Being nnd Attri- 
butes of Ood, AomL 1705 et 17t»6, 2 vols. Bvo, And, Verity ami 
Certitude of Natural and Ueveuletk Religion, hmtL 17t)5, The col- 
lection to which we have referTed contains also the cniHpositimii of 
Clarke relative to his ilispute with LcibniU on the subject of Space 
and Time, etc. (Bee also tiio Collection of nientiuued la I M, 
IL c.) 

The Works of Bam, Clarke, Land. 17S8— 12, 4 tols. folio. IloaBLif 
has widtten his life. 

» Sam. CtAitES, Dlscoiirse <?oncemlng the Cnidmngeable Obligation 
of Natural Eellgion, LmuL 1TU8. In answer to thin appeamdi He 
foundation of Morality in Theop* and Practice, oonsIderM In tn Eia* 
mination of Dr. Sam, Clarke’s opinion concerniiif ^e oi%Mi d 
Moral Obligation; as also of the notion^oi Virtue advaneei » • hMm 
book entitled i An Inquiry into ^e orlgiiil ol mm Unm el INm# 'and 
Virtue, by JoEir Cmiei, I&rk (without date). 
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duced tlie arclibishop of Dublin, William King^^ to publish a 
system of Divine r] ustice, prior to that of Leibnitz ; which 
was republished under another and more extended form by 
John Clarhe (the brother of Samuel), who did not hesitate 
to make Self-love the principle of Virtue.® The naturalists 
John Bay^ and William JDerham^ took part in these disputes 
by publications half physical and half theological. Collier^ 
and BerJceleif followed a course completely different. The 
last, in particular, a profound and enlightened thinker, ani- 
mated by an honest love for humanity, and venerable for his 
personal character, was moved by the evil consequences 
which the prevailing theory of Empiricism had produced. 
He was led to imagine that the fruitful source of all such 
aberrations was the unfounded belief in the reality and exis- 
tence of the external world ; and adopted a system of abso- 

' Do OrigiriG Mali, aactore Guliklmo King, etc. JSewr/. 1702, 8 vo. 
SiibBcquently translated into English. Leibnitz, in his System of 
Divine Justice, frequently has an eye to this work, which Bayle has 
combatted in his KCponse anx Questions d’un Provincial. 

* An Inquiry into the Cause and Origin of Kvil, etc., Loud, 1720 — 
21, 2 vols. SvQ. ^ Jolm May, or Wray ; born 1028; died 1705* 

“ Died 1785. 

WiLu Dkhijam’s Physico-Thcolo.gj% etc. Loud. 1718, 8vo. Astro- 
Theology, etc. ibid, 1714. In Deniinn, by T A. PAititicins, Hamfn 
17<)5-H. Throe Physivo-Theulogicnl DiHconrsoH, LomL 1721, 8vo. ; 
and, The Wisdom of Ootl in the Works of Creation, sixth edition, 
Land, 1714. 

^ Olavis Bnivoraalis, or a Kew Inquiry after Truth, being a Demon- 
stration of the Non-existence or Impossibility, by CoDniEE, Lond, 
1718, Bvo. itopriuted, 1838; and by Dr. rAEE, in a volume 

of Metaphysical Ikuets, imb. 1828. 

Born at KHkrin, in Ireland, 181^4 ; bishop of Cloyne 1734 ; died 175$. 

Treatise on the Principles of Human Knowledge, Land, 1710, Svo.i 
2nd ed. 1725. Three Dialogues between Hyias and Philonous, ibid, 
1713, Hvo. ildphron, or the Minuto Philosopher, ibid, 1732, 8vo, ; 
1734, 2 vols. Hvo. Theory of Vision, ibid* 1700, 8vo. The Workn, 
ibid* 1784, 2 vols. 4to. 

Attached to his works is a life oftho author, by AuBCTimoi*; 
probably the same which appeared separately under the title of 
An Account of the Life of G. Berkeley, Land, 1776, 8vo. 

A work has been published by t J. 6. Ehouenbacu, MoffL 1756, 8vo*, 
which contains a statement of tlio opinions of all the phlloHophers 
m (particularly of OoUier and^Borkeley) who have denied the existence 
of their own bodies and of tifo external world; with notes in refutation 
of the text. 
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lute Idealism as the only corrective and as the only true 
syatom. Berkeley lias evinced no little sa«:!;aeity in the 
arguments lie adduces to show the diflieulticHi atteiidant oti 
outward experience, and tlie o)w<*unty nf our notions of 
Substance, Accident, and Extension ; niaiutaiiiing that our 
senses convey to us none hut sensational propertu*s, and do 
not afford us any proof of the existeiujc or suhstantiality of 
objects of sense; and that consequently the t*visiene4* of 
an external world independent of our repri'sentatirais i« a 
chimflpra. Conseeuentiy none but Hjiints exist; man ran 
perceive nothing out his feelings anci representations; hut 
as he certainly is not the cause to himself of those, it is no 
less certain IVom their multiplicity and variety, as as 
their harmony and consistency, that they arc eonnmmii^ated 
by a Spirit, (as none but spirits exist), and by n Spirit of in- 
finite perfections — God, Though dependent on <ind for 
knowledge, man is ncvorth(deaH eudowcMl w ith absolute free- 
will, and the cause to himself of his own errors and crimes. 
Collier’s work never attttini‘d the ctdohrity enjoyed by the 
elegant dialogues of the Bishop of Cloyne, ‘but lifUli, with a 
laudable wish to preserve from decay the dements of imttirai 
Ethics, alike attempted to diimonstnito Iho mw^sity of 
Idealism, on prindpms first advanced by Alnlrhmndu*; and 
-trusted that they had chistroyod to the root Heeptirisin and 
Atheism. Their doctrines, however, had little influence over 
the fortunes of the English school of |>hilow»p!iy 

Berkeley’s remarks on the theory of Vision aro also of 
interest. 

850. The system of lienrmlenm wo have reforrod to 
^ 348), was more fully dovdojied by a new pltilowmhor, 
JB^anm Hutcheson} who has been looked nnoii an ilm foun- 
der of the Scottisfj Hchool, placed in a Htil! stronger light 
than his predecessors the contradiction existing betwosn 


* Bom Sn Irolsnd 1504 ; became a profoMor at Olasgoir I7S0 ; died 
1747. ** 

Fbanois Hutohrsok, laquiiy into the Original of onr Ideas of 
Beauty sad Virtue; Lond» 1720. Heiay on the Nature and Quldliif ^ 
P^oui and AflRBotioaa, with llKistrationa on the Mora! Senaa, wlA 
1728. Syatom of Moral iFhtloaophy, In ihroe bwke, etc., to wldeli la 
nreflxed some looount of the life, wrltlngi,%nd ehajm^ of tlw aadlmf 
by Wiuk Laaoaiujnr, md* 1705» 8 vola. dfea 
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Self-love and Virtue. He allows the appellation of Good to 
those actions alone which are disinterested and flow frori 
the principle of Benevolence. The last has no reference to 
expediency nor personal advantages, nor even to the more 
refined enjoyments of moral sympathy, the obligations of 
Eeason and Truth, or of the Divine TVill. It is a distinct 
and peculiar principle; a moral sentiment or instinct of 
great dignity and authority; and the end of which is to 
regulate the passions, and decide, in favour of Virtue, the 
conflict between the interested and disinterested afleebions. 
On this foundation Hutcheson erected all the superstruc- 
ture of the Moral Duties. 

His inquiries are valuable also as tending to illustrate the 
principles of the T^e Arts. 

IV. "Brmclh Moral !Bliilosop7iers. 

351. In Prance Moral Philosojjhy took nearly the same 
eicperimental direction. Tho Jesuits having endeavoured to 
roudor popular tho species of morality which favoured their 
ends by founding it on looser principles of obligation, ‘ the 
fathers of tho Oratoiro or Port Koyal, AmauU^ Fa$eal^ 
Nicole, Mahlrancle (§§ 337, 311, 31*2), opposed to theirs a 
rigid system of Ethics, but which, being occasionally mys- 
tical and enthusiastic, was not likely to bo permanently 
ostablished. Francois Duo do la MoohefoucauW on the 
other hand painted human nature as ho had found it; 
representing it as directed solely by Self-love ; and supply- 
ing a convenient sort of Morality for the use of the most 
corrupted portion of the up|j(*r elaases, Bernard de Mande* 
mW wont so far as to assert that Virtue is nothing more 
than the artificial eflect of Policy and Ostentation, and that 
private vices arc public benefits; a detestable doctrine, 

^ See La Morale des Jt suites, etc. Mom^ 1669, 8vo. 

9 Born 1612; died 1680. 

BaOexions, ou Bonionces et Maxlmes Morales do M. de La Boche* 
foucauld, Pam, 1600, 12mo.| Amsterd, 1706, 12mo. Avec des 
Bemarquos par db i*a Houiwayb, Paris, 1714, Maximeset 

CBuvres completes, Paris, 1797, 2 vols. 8vo. 

» He was bom at Dort,"" 1670, of a French family, and lived in 
London, where he practised as a physician. Died 1730. 
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which removed all fundamental dislmclion between right 
and wrong, justice and uijubticc.* 


V. Sceptics of this Period, 

852. Scopticism had been enipJoycd by yit'ole and by 
Bossuet,® a»d by several other \\riter8, an the means of 
bringing back the Protestants to the pale of the CathoHe 
Church; and of exalting its authority by setting ft^rth the 
iiicertitude and fallibility of hutnau reason.* Two indi- 
viduals, however, of a more eoinjirehensivt* and libtTa! Hpirit 
of criticism, undertook still farther to dtdeiul the eanse of 
Scepticism tor its own own sake. The first was the pndato 
P. Dan, iLuet^ one of the most ieanied men of liis tlay, atwl 
versed in almost every department of H<‘ience. IIo had 
in his youth embraced the Cartesian s\hl(‘ni, hut became 
dissatisfied with it on studying the works of Hinpirieus (see 
§ 336) ; and renoimccd Oasseudi’s Iluiorj', because adverse 

* See his celebrated Fable of the Bees, which lie published ia 2708 s 
The Grumbling Hive, or Knaves turned HonoHt. Kight yean sfler* 
wards ho published, with illustratlonH : The Fable of the Bees, or 
IMvato Vicos made Public BeudlH Land, 2711 To defend his 
doctrine, ho composed six dialoguee, wiiieh form the eccond volume 
of the entire work in the edit, of 2728, and in those which followed. 

^ To these ho added! An Inquiry into the Origin of Moral Virtue, sixth 
edit. 2732, 2 voIh. 8vo. It has been aircady roiimrkrd tbni the Alci- 
phron of nerkoley is principally directed against this author, lie 
'was answered also by otlmr writers, particularly by W. Law ; Remarks 
upon a nook : Tlie Fable, cf^., in a letter to the author, hnnd, 1724 ; 
second edit. 17215. And [Hiaiicrl Inquiry whether a general pracUee 
of Virtue tends to the Wealth or Poverty, Bcacftt or Ifisadvauhige of 
a People, etc. Lond, 2725, Hvo, 

MAND8VfM.B, Fi ' Thoughts on lldligion, the Church, Oovernmenl^ 
etc. Zond, 1720. 

» Bishop of Menux; bom 2817; died 2704. 

« F&xm TuimmNi, l*yrrlmnisniu» Pontlfielus, Zufftl Ifai, ICOSl 

* Bom at Caen 1630; died 2721. 

Fmax Dak, Hurrn Commoiitarius do Uebus ad rum prrtinenybiis, 
Maff, Com, 2718, 12mo* DomoitHirafio Kvangdica, AnuifL IS7S« 
8to, 1880, Svo. Consum Philosophim (.*artoslanui j ami oUier wovltSt 

Questiones AlnoUmte de Conoordia ilationis et Kidei, Cadom, IHQi 
4to,; Zfw. 1898— 2719. 4to. • 

Traits de ta Faibleeie de TBsprlt llamtln, AmH, 2799, Itaa* ftl ^ 
answer to thkt Aarr. Mpvuaom, TmttatS della Fona m* iatssdl- 
mento Umano, osiia II Fltmkm eoafutate^ foiiel* 2749 1 IbM sM 
2756, Svo. 
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to a pious faitli. In tMs maimer he fell into philosophical 
Scepticism, which in his later writings he made public. 
He admits that truth must doubtless exist iu Objects, but 
asserts that it can be known only to Grod. The Human 
Understanding has so many obstacles to encounter in its 
progress towards knowledge, that it cannot hope to attain 
it, nor can it be assured of the complete correspondence of 
its cognitions with their objects. Faith alone can impart 
certamty ; but this is not attainable on Sceptical principles, 
because' it does not spring from Eeason, but from a super- 
natural w'orking of God, and has reference to a Truth abso- 
lute in itself, and the offspring of a distinct revelation. 

Fierre Bayle^ appears not to have been so intimately 
convinced as Glanville (§ 3*13)^ of the possibility of a true 
Philosophy, although he contributed more than the other 
had done to open a way to the discovery of it, by his inge- 
nious attacks on the Dogmatic Systems, and by showing 
that Scepticism cannot be the mtimato end of Ileason. 
This great scholar and honourable man ])(>sHOHsed not so 
much a profound spirit of philosophical research, as a quick 
sagacity and critical judgment. Those talent s, improvotl 
by extensive rt'ading* (particularly of Plutarcli and Mou- 
uaigno) and the study of the various philosopliicnl s^stoins 
and religious t(*iMdH of his time, liad the tiroot of forming 
in him a sceptical way of thinking, and (‘n<»ouragmg a 
spirit of historical criticism, of wliich up to that time thero 
had been no extimplo. lie wm born at C-arlat in the 
county of Foix, 3Ct7, bis father being a refornu^d minister; 
and after many vi<*isHiiudo« which heft*! his party in the 
Church, held a professor’s jdace at Sedan, and afU'rwards 

^ PiBBBB BAtas, PensfioB sar lc» Ooxft6to», 1681, A^mterd* 1722— 
1726, 4 vols. 8vo. 

Bietionnaire Historhuid ot Critique. 

RgponHos aux QucHtioaB 6'un Provincial, Bott^nL 1764, 6 vo1», 8vo. 
Lettrea, Rotterd* 1712 ; AnuU 1729, 8vo. (I'luvrcs DivcrscK, Ua 
1726-1781, 4 vols. fol 

I)e» Maizbaux, La Vie de P. Bavlc, ATnat, 1780, 12i«o. ; Lft HayM, 
1732, 2volh. 12mo.: ct en avaut du Bictioim. edit. d'Amuterd. 1780 
etl740j etM/c,1741. • 

(J, M. Pkakkii DiBRortationes Anti-Barlianas trcH, TnUng, 1719, 4to. 

pBUKiiBAcn, Piorre Baylo^imch scincm fUr dir (Icwdiiclite dcr Philo* 
Bophio und Mrnscbhcit intorcssautcBton Mouicnten, dargCBtelit uud 
gewUrdigt, 1838. 
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at Eotterdam (1681) ; became embrofled in many contro- 
versies, and died in a fortunate state of independence, A.D. 
1706. He was a firm and sincere friend of Truth, mu 
succeeded in combating the prejudices, the errors, the follies, 
and especially the superstitions of intolermiee with llu* arms 
of reasoning, of erudition, and of a lively wit. At iirst he 
embraced the Cartesian system, but having coinnaivd it 
with others, and accustomed himself to Heeptieal disi*u8- 
sions, he ceased to confide even ia the p(»Hsibilitv of a 
positive rational knowledge, and brought himnelf to Dt'iio\e 
^at Reason tms clear-mjliieiL enough to dtirci error^ hut 
not sujtdmitly so, mthoui external ukl, to attain to Truths 
In short, that without a Itevelutioii from above shi* <ialy 
leads astray. With such vie\\s he applied hiianelf con* 
stantly to detect the weak sides, <*ont>raaii‘Uoiis, und inipr* 
fections of every sect and system, wdiieh nevi^rtheless had 
had their supporters : particularly iiisistiug on the difiieul* 
ties which belong to the <j[ueHtious of iho attributes of the 
Deity, •---Creation----Pravidenee- Evil, Aloral and Physical-— 
Immateriality — Free-will, and the reality of our knowledge 
of an external world. At the same time that he oppotH^d 
Keason to Eevelation, and ri*garded the latter ae a Deneon 
in the discussion of such subjects, ho did not fail to potttt 
out, on the other hand, w'hatever, ia the ('hrintian doctrine 
and theological morals, is at variaTico with Ib^nson, and force 
men thereby to inquiries still mon* prufound. in his di/«. 
cussions on Proviuence carrio<l on with Jean /> 67m* 
(% 846), with Isaac Jacqneht (§ JJKy, and with Ij^ihnitz, on 

> La CLarq wrote in answer to Baylot D^fonito do la Pmldeare 
eontro les HanIchSens; dunt los li|isonA ont M pnipoeto par 
Bayle dane son Dlctlonnaire i'rliique (dans lo t. I, dm Panhajilana, 

808). This work Is compoiiod on the principles of ilriicea. Ihk 
C lero also undertook the defence of Cu<!wort!fs CKpeciaily of 

his hypothesis of Phsth Js^aturfs: the dtMcitMiiori produced a mul* 
titttde of writings on both sides, and liimlly led l4« Clere lo acettoi 
Bavle of Atheism, 

Jaqquslov attacked the theological opinions of Bsyle in his work. 


fished an Bxan 
hSTf latretiens 


aiae aax waesuons a m I’rovixwuu. ^loquelol Um pub* 
l» laWcKta d« M. Be>« ; *m M«ri«i<i£M4 
U«u dt M lUfpaBWll'taMBdt 
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the origin of Evil (§ 359), and others, he always preserved 
the calmness and dignity of a philosopher* His works 
have greatly contributed to the dissemination of knowledge, 
and on the other hand also, to the propagation of an unte- 
nable spirit of free-thinking. Jean-Baptiste de Boyer ^ Mar- 
guis d' Aryans^ also appeared as a Sceptic of a narrow spirit. 

The Sceptical School was attacked, but not overcome, by 
P. de Yillemandy^ J, P, de Crouzm? and JBbrmey} 


PEOGEESS OP PHILOSOPHY IN GEEMANT. 

FuffendoTf, 

About the middle of the seventeenth century Phi- 
losophy acquired in Germany renewed energies, though 
these were at first confined to a limited sphere. Bamuel 
Fr. Baron von Buffendorf reduced Natural Law to the 
forms of a science. He was born 1632, at Ploke, near 
Chemnitz ; and having studied tlie Cartesian philosophy at 
fTeim, became in 3GG1 professor of tho Law of Nature and 
Nations at Heidelberg, afterwards at Lund, and died his- 
toriographer of the House of Brandenburg, at Berlin, lODd. 

He attempted to reconcile the opinions of Hobbes and 
Crotius, and discussed Natural Law as a separate quesiion,- 
indepondent of the obligations of Eevoalod Keligion or 
Positive Civil Law. Tho philosophers of the l'‘heoIogical 
school becajno in eonse(}uence, his enemies; particularly 
Valent Alberti and Joaclum Zontgrave. 

Pulfendorf first gave a currency to the principle of So- 
ciability, which Grotius had started; and maintained that 

la ^^ologid de M. Bayle, par M. Jacqaeloi This work appeared in 
Botterdam in 1707, after the death of the author. Jacqaolot replied io 
it by another, 

^ Chamberlain o! Frederick the Groat; died at Aix, his native town, 
1770. His pzincipal works are ; Hlstoiro de VBsprit humain, 14 vok 
ISmo. (best edition), Berlin, 1761$ ; Lettres Oabalistiquos, 7 vols. 12nio, 

La Jffaye, 1769 ; Lettres Jnlves, 6 vols. 8vo. La Haye, 1738. He 
translated Julian, Ocelks LucanuSi 'Tjmmna liocrus, &c. 

« Pmz x>B ViLXiBSfABDT, Scopticismus Dobellatus, sou Humame ^ 
^ Cognatiottis Itatio ab imis^radiclbus oxplicata, etc. Lmd* Sod, 1697i 
4to. See §189. r / -ir 

^ See tlio works SBent:oncd § 124« ^ Ibid, 
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in virtue of this motive, which is allied to Self-love, man 
desires the society and co-oneration of his fellow-inrii ; 
but that, at the same time, tnrou<,di the eorruprion of his 
nature, (the state of ITature d<^M*ribetl by arid 

in consequence of the multiplicity of his clohiroM, aiMl i iu* 
impossibility of easily satisfying them, as 'well as the in- 
stability of‘his natural disposition, ho is no loss inclined 
to do injury to others, and is furnished with the means 
of doing so in his address and curiuiiig. From ihefio enii- 
siderations he infers, on the principle of Seif-inve, tiie 
first law of society, that we should each individually lab<»ur 
to maintain the social compact, which derives its autho- 
rity direct from God, as the Creator of mnnkind. From t his 
origin Puffendorf deduces the laws of ilorality and Juris- 
diction, He does not, indeed, diHcrimiiiato lietweeii Natu- 
ral and Moral Kighi, and fr«‘cpie!itly recurs to Christianity 
for positive precepts ; yet he may lie said to have hud iho 
foundations of an Universal philosopliy oj prarticff. The 
nmltifarious diftpuicH in \\hicU no was engaged, partieularlv 
with Alberti (§ 88(1), were of little service to tnc enune of 
philosophy. J£e has, perhaps, been os much cncumbcrefl by 
his coinmontators as his advi^rsarioB. 

. Sam, PoFfSNOOBP, Blcmcnta Jurisprudcntiis UnlvemllH, /Aie. Ctm, 
1680 ; Jen. Svo. 

Do Jin’© Katuras ct OciUium lilih VHl, Lnml 10i 2 . 

3684, 4ta.j cum N«Uh Ilnimi, Bah«kv«aci, ct MAHt*ovu, Fmutuf tf 
Lipft. 3744, 1749, 2 v«N. uful ofhf*r rdifUms. inUi 

Enffllnh by Kennkt, folio, 37‘i9, .mtl 1749. Ih (mido H ViMn 

libb. II, /jund. 3673, 8vo. umt oilier cfUfions. (*um NoUh Variorum, 
JSai. 1760, 2 voIh. Svo, Kri« Hcamhca, Ft'toictif, HJftO, Ua the 
l^atural Law of 1‘ufftiaaori; sco l^cibutu $ 360, iwito.; 


T. Lrihmiz. 

fovrmvmxs, Kloffo do M. ilc Lcilmif?!. tiana rilittoiro do VAr.d, 
Iloy.dea Scioncos do 1716. i Th« biography it rontaina wm 
founded on a Momoir mtituunwatinl by *1, (i. v«N ICccAim. wliich baa 
been pabiUhed by Vow Murh, hi the Juunml of the Uiatory «i the 
Arta, etc,, part V ft, iVUraA, 1 7 79. ^ 

BAiiXT,JK<wode M. do qui a roniimrti k Vrix do lAoa. 

dtoie de Berlin, 1769, 4to. 

Loben und TeraolehnlM der Schriften Aw llerm t. Mlmlla. In 
Ltrooviofa AtudUhrlichem EntwiiH riuer rollaUUidigaft dor 

Ulbaita^schea PMliniophlq, Im oraion Baade, 

c 9 
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Lamprecht, Leben des Hcrm v, lieibnitz, Berlin, 1749, 8to* 
OoEi^khte des Herrn von Leibnitz, aus den Pianz, des Eitibb 
y. Jaboourt, Leipz, 1757, 8vo. 

A. G. Kastnbr’s Lobsebrift anf Leibnitz, AUma, 1769, 4to. 

Mioh. Hissmank, Tersucb uber das Lcben des Frcihcrm von Leib- 
nitz, MUnsier, 1783, 8vo, 

A Life of Leibnitz, by Rehbbrg, is to be found in the t Hanoverian 
Magazine, 1787, year xxv ; and another among the + Lives and Cha- 
lacters of distinguished Germans, by Klbik, 1 vol. ; as well as a third 
in the t German Pantheon, by EBBBHAm 
Guhbaubr, Gottfried Wilhelm Freiherr von Leibnitz; eine Biogra- 
phie, (1842—1846), 

355. The comprehensive genius of Gottfried William 
Letbnitz embraced the whole circle of philosophy, and im- 
parted to it, in (3-ermany at least, a new and powerful 
impulse. All that can interest or exercise the understand- 
ing was attempted by his great and original mind, more 
especially in Mathematics and Philosophy, He was igno- 
rant of no one branch of learning, and in all he has shown 
the fertility of his mind by the discoveries he suggested or 
attempted. He was the founder of a school in Germany, 
which distinguished itself for the fundamental nature of tne 
principles it embraced, and the systematic manner in which 
these wore developed— a school which effected the final 
overthrow of the Scholastic system, and extended its bene*» 
field influence over the whole range of the sciences, Leib- 
nitz, by his example and his exertions, laid the foundations 
of this great revolution,^ by combining the philosophical 
systems which had prevailea up to his time— by his well- 
trained and original spirit— by his extraordinary learning— 
the liberality of his mind, and that spirit ot toleration which 
led him always to discover some fevourable point of view in 
what he criticised— something, even in the most despised 
and neglected systems, which might suggest matter for 
research* To this must be added his sense of harmony, and 
the infinitude of bright ideas, hints, and conjectures, which 
were perpetually, as it were, scintillating from his brilliant 
mind, though he left to others the task of collecting and 
combining them. , , 

He was bom June £1, 1646, at Leipsic, wh^ his fisther 
was professor of moral philosophy, and studied the same 
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science under J, Thomasius (bom 1622, died 1684), apph\ 
ing himself at the same time to the Mathematics* and the 
study of Natural Law ; read the Classics in the original 
tongues, particularly Plato and Aristotle, whose doctrines 
he endeavoured at an early age to combine. The cultivation 
of his mind was advanced, and the versatility and addr(*sH of 
his natural parts promoted, by immense reading and a mul- 
t^arious correspondence — by his early independence of 
mind — ^by his travels, particularly to Paris and London— 
and by his acquaintance with the most distinguished states** 
men and princes, and most illuKtrious sagt*8 of his time. 
He died, November 14, 1716, at Hanover, of which state ho 
was a privy-councillor and keeper of the library ; Hear<»ely 
less honoured after his death tiian during his lihs as m 
testified, among other things, by a monmneiit recently 
erected to him. 


§ 356. 

Works: His Dissert do Prlaelpio Individufttlonfs. Lip»» 1064* 
Specimen QasQsiionnm PhiloHoplticurum ex Jure culiectarum, iViiW. 
€od, Tract do Arte Oomhinatoria, cui snimexa est Demonstmtio 
Dzistentise Del ad Maihcmatiram erriitudinem exacta, Lfp«. 1666; 

, 1694. The llmt PhiloMophlcal TrentiH's of Lclhniia are to he 

found in the Acta Kraditorum, from ; and in the Journai de* 
Savans, from 1692. 

Goa?TiPB. W, Lsibnitii Opera, studio him, Dt:TK»«, (frntv, 1766, 
6 volft. 4to. Opera PlnloHophica, cd. Kuomakn, roy. Bvo. //rro/, 1S40. 

Gorman workn, ed. by (JtiiuuuKB, Svo. JtrrL IHSS, H nft/, fHuvrrs 
PhilosopIiiquoH, par M. Itun. liAMCKCt M. Kaktnkk, Amtmi, 

1765, 4to. The Gorman edition contains itemarlts and AdiUtions, hy 
J. H. P. Ulrich, Jlalh* 1778* -3 76^ vols. 8vo. 

A CoUcctlon oi Papors whiclt patwod hotweru the late Icftmetl 
H. LsiBsrm and Dr. Clarko, In the years 1715 and 3716. rriaihur 
to the Principles of Natural l^hilosophy and Itcliglon; Lmtion^ 1717, 
8vo« 

Iieibnitll Otlum iranoveramim, sive Miscellanea 0. W, !«olhnitih ed. 
JOAOB. Fs. 1718, Syo.; ot, Monuments varlm inedlfa, 

Liwu 1724, 4to. Bpistolse ail Divorsos, ed. Cii». KojsruoXiD, Lips, 
1784, 1742, 4 vols. Svo. 

Oommeioittm Bpistolimim Lolhnltiaattm, ed. Jo* Dab* OiuMca, 
Banov, ei G5Uing, 1745, 2 yol6f 4to. 


* Under Bih. Weigel, al Jena, (wiiodledi 1660 >. 
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Commercii Bpistolici Leibnitianl typis nondnm evulgati selecte 
spccimina, ed Joh. Gb. H. Peder, Umov, 1805, 8vo. 

f Compariaoa between the Metaphysics of Leibnitz and ITewtou 
(§ 347, bibliogr.), by L. Mart Kahle, Getting 1741 ; translated into 
French, Hague, 1747, 8vo. A similar work (French), by Beguelin, 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, 1766. 

Recueil de Diverses Pieces sur la Philosopbie, la Religion, etc., par 
MM. Leibnitz, Clarke, JSfewton (publ. par Dbs MaiZBiVOX, Ametenl, 
1719, second edit. 1740, 2 vols. 8vo.) 

Leibnitz, Essai de G?h6odic5e sur la Bont6 de Bleu, la Llbertd de 
I’Homme, et I’Origine du Mai, Amsterd. 1710, 8vo.; 1712-14-20-48, 
(Lap : Colon* 1716, 8vo. ; Franrf* 1719, 2 vols. Svo Leibnitii Ten- 
tamina Theodicaj de Bonitate Dei, Libertate Hominis, et Origine Alali, 
Veraionis novse editio altera cum Prsef. Auo. Fr. Boeokhii, Tuling, 
1771, 2 vols. Svo. Theodicee, oder Versuch von die Gtite Gottes, &c., 
Ham, 1763. 

+ Doctrine of Leibnitz, etc., translated from the French by J. H. 
Kohler, Francf, 1720, 8vo.,* new edition by Huth, Francf, 1740, 8vo. 

Ejusd ; Principia more gcometrico demonstrata, cum excerptis ct 
Epistolis Philosophi et Scholiis quibusdam ex Historia Philosophica, 
auctorc Mich. Qottl. Hansohio, Francf, H Lips, 1728, 4to. 

Leibnitz was led to the composition of his philosophical 
system by various causes : by the acute companson he was 
induced to^ make of tho most eolobrated of former syatoins 
with a rofbrcnco to the exigencies of ids own time; by a 
capacity fruitful in ingenious hypotheses and in improve* 
moots or the accommodation of opposite systems ; as well 
as by his groat mathematical acquirements. His object was 
so completely to reform Philosophy that it might possess a 
strictness of demonstration analagous to that of tho Mathe* 
matics, and to put an end to all disputes between its 
factions, as well as the difterences existing between it and 
Theology;^ with tho hope of .diininishing fihe principid diffi- 
culties belonging to some great questions, ana, at the same 
time, tho causes of dispute, by improving the metUd of 
philosophy, and ascertaining, if possible, some positive and 
invariable principles. It wi» Ms pinion that tho same 
course shoiud be pursued as in the Mathematics, which led 
him to prefer the method of Demonstration and the system 
of Bationalism ; such as it had been embraced Vhw and 
Descartes ; without entirely concurring with either. Tho 
method thus adopted induced him to appreciate oven tho 

^ Diseours de la OonfonhitS de la Foi avee la RaUon (in the 
TlidodioSe)* 
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labours of tho Sclioolmon. There are eerinm 7fWA.‘:s7>y 
Truths (such vras his opinion) helonging to 2letaphgsw8 m 
well as Mathematics^ the eertaintg oj which caumi be ascer- 
tained hf Mxperience^ but must he sought within the ^ul 
itself. This is the conier-htone or tlu? lliitionaliHiii of Leib- 
nitz, who cndcavourod to liberate the C’aHeftism 
from its attendant improbabilities; without, however, eflrct- 
ing any accurate detenuination of the prineipal eoiiditions 
of philosophical knowledge, by n pro{?>undly penetrating 
Eeflection, or any complete definition of its method or 
limits. The Eationaliam of Leibnit/, is especially apnarent 
in his Theory of ‘Knowledge, eHseiitially opjiOHed to tlmt of 
Locke, in his Aroniidology and his Theodieee. iieibnit/ in- 
terested himself in the investigation of the possihility of a 
Characteristic or Universal Language— wliiidi might eontiiin 
in itself the art of discovering and of judging, and which 
might be of the same service to universal knowledge on 
arithmetical and algebraic signs, wldcli express the propor* 
tion of numbers and quaTitity. (CKuvrea Philosopniqueiv 
p, 635, sqq. ; Princip. l^hilos. | 30, 33, 35, 37.) 

357. According to Leibnitz, Nceossary Truths aro innate: 
not that we are from our birth actually consckius of thifin, 
but are born with a cajiiudty for them. *Our repremmtations, 
however, differ by being ftlenr tir obseure, distinct or con- 
fused. yensational repreHimtathms are imUstinct nil pre- 
cise inowledfjie being the propertg oJ the undrrstnmiing. j’ht? 
criteriuni or Truth which Descartes laid down (§334), is 
inadequate; the ruh*a of fs»gie, which are the same in 
substance with iho laws of Miithcnnniies, an» more afipro- 
priate to tin? purposes of I^hilssophy. All our coneluHions 
must bo founded on tw^o grand nnneiples ; Isi. 'rhiit of 
Identity and Contmdieiion. 2nd}y. *Vmt of n Huffieient 
Basis, These two priueiph's are as applicable to necessary 
as to contingent truths, Necessary truths aw* discovorabw 
on the principle of Contradiction, by th«^ analysis of com- 
pound ooiects into their simph* elements *, accidental truths, 
on the other hand, arc ascertained by viriue of tho Sufficient 
Basis, wMoh conducts us tS m ulterior and absolute Basis, 
beyond the range of what is coiiljngant.^ The ifepieseii- # 

’Prias,FhlloaMl--46, I, | O, 
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tations \rhicli relate to objects witlioui tlie soul, must have a 
corresjjondency with such objects ; otherwise they would be 
mere illusions.^ The ultimate foundation of innate and 
necessary principles resides with the Deity, as the source of 
all necessary and eternal Truths, w’-hich are dependent on 
the Divine understanding (not the Divine Will) as their 
inner object, 

LE3NiTn Meditationes de Cognitionc, Teritate, et ideis; in the 
Acta Eruditorum, 1684. 

Kouvoaux Essais sur rEntendoment Humain, par 'VAutonr de 
I’Harmome prd-Stahlie ; in the OSuvres Philosophiques, published by 
Basts, 

368 . Ilis Itorwiologia is the central point of the system 
of Leibnitz, by which ho believed himself to have ascertained 
the uliimate grounds of all real knowledge, Plato’s theory, 
and possibly the ideas of the pliysieian Foment GVmon^ led 
him to these speculations, by which he also believed himself 
to have found a w^ay of reconciling the Aristotelian and 
Platonic systems. Experience proves to us tho existence of 
compound* objects ; consequently, we are led to believe in 
the oxistojice* of sim]>]e ones {Monades) of which tho other 
are compounded.* Our senses cannot apprehend these, 
inasmuch as they present to us knowledges or objects 
which wo ar<) cognizant in their confusea and compound 
state, tho understanding alone <jontemplating them with 
precision. That wdiich is Simple is tho elementary principle 
of the Compounded, and as tne former cannot be distinctly 
apprehondca by the senses, it appears to us multiplied and 
confused. The Monaden cannot bo influenced by any change 
from without, their principle of modification being internal 
to themselves; and inasmuch as all real substances must 
have thoir internal properties, by which they are mutually 
discriminated,* and as there is no other internal proper^ 
but that of representation^ it follows that the Monades are 

» Died 1677. 

Tractatus d« Natura Bubataatiw Eueigltica, slva de Vita Katara 
riusquo tribuB facultatlbus perceptiva, adpotUiva. et niotiva, aaet. 
3*»ano. Oussokio, Land, 1&2, 4to, * Pritu ip. PhUos. p. h 

^ Because there cannot^ two thiag;B which completely la 
thoir iatemal proportles.* 
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Spiritual powers and faculties, "which are contiimally labour- 
ing to change their condition (or ])L‘rccplioriH). God is the 
Monas Monachm'—the necessarily exi*-tittg EMsenee. Every 
real essence is a fulguration iroin ifis, niodiiied by the 
limited nature of the being %Ahicli attneli<*« to all receptivity. 
The Essence of God is absolute Perfection ; it euibraet*^ all 
possible Eealities without linniati(»n; none of them cr»n- 
ilicting with the rest. He is the absolute and wok* i*auHt» of 
the actuality of the world and tho existence of all thiugH : 
tbe all-sufficient cause, unliiniti'd by action or conditioit. 
On this depends the proof of God's Being iuid Unity, (tod 
is the original source of all knowltHig<‘, Kealiiy, and the 
Nature of Things. There exists, therefore, an iniitiiU* and 
original or primordial Monad, and also Hovmidnvy, finite, 
ana limited Monades, which laltc^r arc iiistinguisiitul from 
one another by the degree ami cjuality of rcpn^sentiiig. 
Some Monades are without Ap|>m»(»ption (inert bodies); 
some possess it (souls) 5 some arc i*iKlowe(l with an obscure 
consciouRncss (the inferior animals) ; some possess a clear 
and perfect one (rational souIb or spirits), Bistinct repre- 
sentations are the sources of Action ; obscure and confused 
ones, of Passion and Imperfection. Every simjde substance, 
or Monad, forming, as it wore, tho Central-point of a com- 
pound substance (for instance that of an animal), is the 
nucleus of an infinitude of other MoiuuIuh, which coimtiUtlo 
the external body of tho first ; an<l, agreeably to tlu* affec- 
tions of these aggrogut(*d Moi««h‘s, tho tVnfral Mttnad 
apprehends and, as it were, coiictMit rates in it a eomnion 
focus, tho improsHions of extormil objects. Purthcrinorc, 
as everything in this worltl is ooiinectod with Honirthiiig 
eke, and as all bodies nficct others, and are thonnudves 
affected in the ratio of their wispcHitivo distances, it follows 
that each individual Monad is a sort of Ihmg mirror^ 
endowed with an internal activity of its own, enamtng it to 
image forth the whole Creation, being itHclf constituted on 
the same i^ciples as the Universe at large. There existi 
no immediate mfiuenco (iiifiuxus physkus) of one dmple 
substance on another (e. g! Houl and J)ody), but merely an 
ideal oonneoHms that is, the internal affeetions of as^e 
Monad harmonise with those of the Monades wUkdi are in 
immediate emmeetba with the first* Thii givii tfiem tho 
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appcfiratice of being muttially infiuencecl by each other. 
The cause of this correspondence is the iriiiiite wisdom and 
power of God, who, at the first, so constituted ail things, 
that there exists an universal preordained harmony, or 
Ilarmoniu prmstalilita} Space is the arrangement of all 
things simultaneously existing ; the phenomenon of Exten- 
sion is the consequence of the confused manner in which 
such arrangement is represented by the senses ; and Time is 
tlie order of successive changes which take place in the 
external w'orld. Time and Space have merely an ideal and 
relative existence. 

The following works may he consulted ; 

Principes de la ISfature et de la Grace fondde en liaison, par feu 
M. leBAKON nn Leibnitz; dans TBurope Savante, 1718, Novembre, 
Art. VI; et Rocueil, etc., tom 11. Sec the works mentioned $ 355. 

Godpe. Plouoqokt, Pnmaria Monadologim capita, Bcrol 1748, 8vo. 

Institutions Leibnitiennes, ou Precis de la Moxiadologie, Lymt 
1767, 8vo. 

Be JusTi, Dissertation quia remportd lo Prix propose par I’Acad. 
Roy. dcB Sciences de Prusso, sur le Byst^mo dos Monadcs, 1748, 
4to. By the same author . i Defence of the Dissertation ou Monades, 
etc., Fmncf* and Leipa, 1748, 8vo. 

Begubwit, Ehsai d’lme Concihation do la Mctapliysiqnc de Leibnitz 
avec la Physique de Nowton (Mem. do TAcad. de Bcrl, 1756). Bans le 
Hagasin de ILissmaun, tom. 5. 

t Plan of a Brid Account of Works relative to Monadcs or Ble*- 
mentary Bodies, from the time ol Leibnitz to our own ; in the let, 
‘ind, and 3rd vols. of the Philobophical Bibliotheca of Gottingen, by 
WlNUHEIM, 1741). 

G. Been. Bilpingke, Conimentatio de Ilarmonia Animi et Corporis 
ITumani maximo prmHtubilita cx monto Lclimitii, AVa«</, et Lipa, 
1728, 8vo.; second edition, 1786, Bvo, 

Ancillqn (Senior), Kssai sur 1* Esprit du Tjoibnitzianisme, en Fran^. 
dans Ics DiHsertations de la Olasse Philosophlqne de TAcad. des 
Scioncesde Berlin, 1816, 4to. 

n. C. \V. Kiowaut, The Doctrine of Loibnitz on Pre-establishod 
Harmony* compared with his former Doctrines, Tilhinffm, 1822, 8vo* 

Doctrine de L[ribnitz 1 sur la Monadologic, sur Dieu ct son Kxist- 
onco, ct sur I’ftme humain; trad, du Frm^ais par Jf. H, Kohi^ab, 
Frttne/, 1720, 8vo. Nouv, Kd. par T. H. Huth, Frant^f, 1740, Hvo. 

Oomparaison de la Metaphyslquo de Kewton ct do Luibuilz, par 
L. Mart. KAhlh, Qm^ 1721 (German). Traduction Fran. La //ape, 
1747, 8vo. 

^ r 


* Bee Lbibn. dans le Journal des Savans, 1085, p. 444 et 4 i5» 
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359. The Divine Intelligence contomplnles an infinitude 
oi;possiUe worlds, from among which llin w indom and good- 
ness have selected aiid His power created ihe i. e. the 
world in which the greatest number of ItealitieH exist and 
harmonise with each other, {A systtmi of 
Hence it follows that every thing is for tlm best, coiiHidein^d 
as a *part of the universe with which it is connected, <'Veii 
although in itself it should be imperfect; nor can any thing 
be other than what it is.^ Every thing is so coiiMtiUiled a» 
to attain in the highest possible degree its own felicity, and 
to contribute in the greatest degree possible to the good of' 
the Whole. The existence of Evil is no objection. Lcibiiits 
distinguished Evil into Metaphysical, Physical, and Mornt. 
Metaphysical evil is nothing out the necessary liniilation of 
the nature of finite beings, tho consequences of which are 
physical evil (e. g. pain), and moral (sin). evil boa 

its origin in the povrer of choice intrusted to Finite beings. 
Ereodom of will is not an Equilibrium or Indifference of 
inclination, nor yet a dotc^rmination without a motive 5 but 
a free choice of one line of conduct in preferenco to others 
no less physically possible; influencotl, but without con- 
straint or necessity, by that, among mau^ motives of actioni 
which preponderates. Jt by no means interferes with this 
perfect freedom of election that OoA foresees all Itttnmn 
actions, inasmuch as contingent and free-wilt actions oaiy 
exclude tho hypothesiH of absolute, not that of iMniditioiiat 
necessity. Every thing in the w^orld i« cantlHhmiifu wrrrir- 
saTy; yet man, not f(>r(»Heeing tlio futim*, is bound to net 
according to his judgment ami renHon. By these reasuniiigs 
Leibnitz wished to opposo system of UesenHes, whose 
hypothesis of abmduto Fate dtqmveci even the Deity ui all 
real influonco. (iod (hies not absoluti'Iv will or onhdn 
either physical or im^ral evil; but ho alhiws tho first to 
exist as a necessary consequence, and ns nieaiis to ulterior 
ends; and permits also tlin existence of the bifier, ttiastnuch 
os it is necessarily connected with tlie In^st choice that be 
can make, or, in other Wiirds, with tin* liigiiesi degree of 
perfection possible in tho«{)rusoat world: Isis wisdom and 
goodness having established a harmony between t^ syitems ^ 

^ Pxiiisipk, I lv*-2a; Vb^odietfs, L p* fll, a 
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of Kaitire and Grace ; in wliich consists the Divine Govern 
inent of the world. 

Leibnitz w’as led (as he tells us in his Preface to the 
Theodicee) to these speculations on the harmony between 
Revelation and Reason, in which he moreover takes notice 
of several theological dogmas, by the doubts and objections 
Af Bayle. 

Works to be consulted : 

Pa Ch. BAUMEism^ Historia dc Doctrina de Optimo nando, 
Chrlitii, 1741 

WoxirAUT, Controversine do Mundo Optimo, Jen, 1745. 

[Reinhaud] Dissertation qui a rcmportS le Prix proposS par TAcad, 
Roy. des Sciences de Prusso, snr rOptimisme, avee los Pieces qni ont 
conconrn, Berlin^ 1755, 4 to. 

+ Collection (in Goimau) of Writings on the Doctrine of Optimism, 
Bohtorh, 1751), 8vo. See also the work of WEBDEUMANsr, mentioned 
§ 38. ir, c. 

t Various Writings on Occasion of the Dispute hotweon Platner 
and Wezel respecting tho TliijotUede of Leibnitz, Lipn, 1782, 8vo. 

Lbibnitii Doctrma do Mundo Optimo sub examon revocat'ur denuo 
a Cna. A. Leonh. Cbeozeb, Lipn 1795, 8vo. 

Rouinbt, in his Book on Nutiire, has published a System analogous 
to that of Leibnitz, Amsind, 17(11 —(18, 5 vols. 8vo. 

Im. Kant, Ueher das Mis.slingcn aller Philos. Vorsuchc oincr ThdO" 
diedo (in seinen kleinen Hchrlftcn, 3 Bdc.) Botrachtungen Uber don 
Optimismns, KQnvja, 1759, 4to. ^ 

3G0. Leibnitz gives ns but partial views of Ins doctrine ; 
not presenting it to us as a whoh*, but piocemoal. Practical 
philosophy he has iouebed upon but slightly.^ For the 
most part his sjjstiun is tho imperfect result of a great 
-telent for analysis and combination; an acute comparison 
of the difRculties and differences presented by Philosophjf 
and Theology ; embracing a partial and incomplete investf- 
gation of the faculty of knowledge. As Locke had sought 
the foundation of Reality lying at the basis of all know- 
ledge exclusively in the Absolutely Simple falling under the 
senses, so did he in the Absolutely Simple falling under the 

1 Consult « De Principlis Jtuds Observationes, 1700. Anonymi 
Senteniia de Traetatn clsr. viH SamI PnvsNDORFn qui inseribitar De 
ORiciis Hominis et Olvis; in a Progmmtna of J. 0. BbuxsR, 1700, 4to. 
f On Natural Law according to TjEjbnitz, aoe his X'refsee to Coipus 
juris Oontium ; and several of hb Loiters 
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undcrstfuidiBg ; fl>i^d assGrtcd that it is by Thought that ths 
nature of external things is ascertained (a system of lia^ 
tionalism). He confounds Logical possibility and actuality 
with Eeal; intellectualizca appearances, and overlooks the 
important part which intuitional and sensational perceptioa 
must always support in the acquisition of knowlt^dge/ If 
his Idealism hacf been well founded, it would have esta- 
blished an absolute DctenniniHm incompatible with the 
free agency of rational beings. STevertheless, his philosophy, 
abounding in bold hypotheses and splendid observations, 
has promoted the cause of metaphysical science, by bring- 
ing mto circulation a multitude of new ideas ; to wfiich the 
circumstance of his composing for tho most part in French 
lias contributed. 

t Detailed Plan of a Complete Ilistoxy of Loibnila, by C. 0. 
XiUDOVioi, Leijpz. 1732, 2 parts, 8vo* 

361. Leibnitz had a great number both of adherents and 
adversaries:^ tho former for a length of time laboriously 

> See t Bh. KAm: Critique of Pure Bcason, fifth edit., p. SI6, tqq. 

^ BayziB (for instance), in hin Dictionary. LsmKrnfi replied by bill 
Bclairciasemens des l)ifilcult6s quo M. Batijs a trouvdea datia It 
Systbme nouveau de VUniou do fftmo ot du corps (Joumal dos Savinsi 
1698), and his Histoiro dos Ouvragos dos Bavans (16P8), p. 8S9; with 
Kdponse aux Bofiexlons dans la scconde Edition do JU. Baylx, article 
JHoranies, sur le Bystbme de rHarmouio i>r£>otal4ic, datis rtltstoire 
Critique de la H8pub1iqae des Dcttrca, tom. li, ct Uccuedt dos DWcnies 
Pieces, tom. ii, p. 889. Bam. Ci.a»kk nud Nkwtok also opposed 
Leibuttz. We have mentioned above (fi 888} the works which reiata 
to their disputes, etc. Tiio A mm FoucHsa also wrote an article 
against his system of prc-cstahiiKhed Harmony, in the douniai dea 
Savans, annde 1898, p. 888, wjq., to which LcibnUa replied in the 
same Journal, 1699, p. 288— ii!89: iMkir attacked him In his Con- 
naissanoe du Bystbmo, ct^., tom. If, p. 225, tiqq., which was meti on 
the part of Leibnitz, by UdpouHo aux Objections que le P. Lamv, 
Bfinldlotin, a faitos contro le Hysthme do rHartnonie prNlUblle, dsm 
le Journal des Savans, 1709, p. 898. We may add .to «he niunbor dT 
kii'opponents all who subsequently declared against the Dooirioiiof 
Wonw, partieularly Pisruk ox Crouza£ (| 867) In his Critiquo m 
Pope's Busy on Man, and in his iUficxIons snr I'oumge hailim la 
Belie Wolfienno, Lemannet 17d8, Svo. Vattsl defended Mlttsl th# 
last the i^m of Leibnlta, In his DdfeiuHi dn Systiwi LsIMliili ^ 
ootttre les Obleetions et los ImpatntioRs dft M, Cfonsai, o e srt os wi i i diM ^ 
rBxamende rBssalsor Paomine, do Pop% 
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employed tlcmselves in fortifying the outworks of their 
master’s system; while the latter directed their attacks 
rather against the consequences of his philosophy than its 
principles.^ The result was an animated conflict, which kept 
alive the interest of philosophical research, and insensibly 
introduced the habit of more profound inquiries respecting 
the fundamental properties of human knowledge. 

The system of Leibnitz, though favourably received by 
many distinguished professors, failed at first to obtain 
^reat influence in Germany, from its want of a sj^atematic 
lorm. Other obstacles impeded its progress in 3?rance and 
England. 

Among his successors we must distinguish 3L &. Hansch^ 
and Ghristian Wolf, the most renowned advocate of this 
school, and the first who gave an extensive popularity to 
the system. He was succeeded by his pupils, BUJlngtr and 
Baumjartm (§ 370). 


Oilier Contemporary BliilosopJierB* 

802. About the same time two learned men of groat 
merit aticjiniitod, with dilferent views, a rofornmfion in 
School-philosophy, still pivxalont lu Germany. Th'* cele- 
brated plivsiciHt and matheinnticiau A’. IV, von Techirn^^ 
Jiausfnf who had studied at fjeyrlen, and who had early 
attached liiinselF io tlie ojjinitniH of Descartes and Spinewa, 
eiidottvourcd to systeinatiHo a theory of philosophical dis- 
covery and observation, on tiui principlo of mathematics. 

* Bom near Bantzic, 1 083 ; dic3 at Vienna, 1752. 

H, Oorm. Hakhcu, Priacipia Plnlosophiaa. Bee i 850, biMiogr. 

Ara luveniendi, Bive Syaopnis Hcgularum PrsBcipuarwm Artis lave* 
niendi, etc., 1787 (no place mentioned}. Solecta Moralia, Jialai, 
1720, 4to. 

3 Bom at Kieslingswalde in OborlatihSta, 1651 ; died 1708. 

Ohb. WaXiTU. TscaiRj^HAnsKN. Modicina Mentis, bIvo ArtlR Invcnb 
endi Pnacepta Qmemlh, AmsUkd* 1687; Li^m 1605-1705*— 1758, 
4to. 

A biography of the author was publbnod sepamtelT at GCrIitz, 1700, 
8vo. See Fontenelie, ElogoBi p. 166. For an opinion of his phitoio* 
phical labours, see the Colloetion of Memoirs of 0. 0. Fulirbork, Faw. 
V, p. 82, where are to be found extracts from his Medicina Mentha 
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CkrUtian Thmamts*‘ labonrcd to render philosophy more 
popular in its character, and to diHscininati* a kno\vk*f1f?e of 
it in his native language.* 3n Ethics he at iirst utlaehed 
himself* to the principles of Pufieiidijrf, whom he defended 
against his assailants; though subsequently he withdrew 
from him,® not so much in respect uf his printdpIcH as hv 
the distinctions he made between the I^rteerpfa JttniL 
Sonesti, et Decori; and hy limiting Natural liight to 
merely negative principles of external <‘ondud. His \ieu« 
in these particulars procured liini, in after-lime, as nmeh 
abuse from one set of philosophers as they tihtaincd applause 
from anotlicr.* They were maintained in a mure exact and 

J Bom at Le psic, 1655 ; died at iralle, 1728, 

- Consult the article on Christian ThoutaHius, in the Unlventaf 
Biography of SchrUckli. 

t Chr.Thoxnaaiufi, hiaLife and Works, hylf. Ludks, JJfrhn, 1805, ftvo, 

+ G, G. FuLtKBOttN, On the J*hilo8ophy of Chr. Thomasius, in Faw*. 
IV of his Collection of JMoinoira, etc. 

Che Thomasu Introductio in PhiloKOphlam Aulirant, nett primiw 
linesd Libri do Prudentia (.^ogitandi atquo Uaiiocluandi, 

6vo. ; JIaL 1702, Introductio in Philoaophiam liationalom in qua 
omnibus Homnibus Via plana ot facilia panditur, sive Hyllogittira, 
Vorum, Vcrisimile et Falsum discomendi, novasquo veriUtos luve* 
niendi, Lips, 1601, Bvo. 

+ Introduction to the Art of Beaaoning, 1601, «vo„ («ml 

other editions), f BxerciHO of the Art of HtfaHmilng, /M/r, 17l», 
f Kswiy on the Existence and Katurc of the HjdHt. rfr., 10O*J 
1700, 8vo, 

(’Hit. TitoMASii Dinsert. dr crimiac Miigh**, /M. I7ni, 4to, 

® CiiB. TuojfAHii InstitutioHum Juri'<|>ruth*iilla* Uivinir lihrS III. In 
quibus Funduincnta Juris Nut. H(*(Mtitdf}m ill, Piihuiduifli 

perapU'ue demonstrantur, etc, Ft'a7ir4*/. U Lips, las8, 4io, ; fM, 1717, 
4to. I/allef 1712, AUh Fumiamenta Juris Nalunif et neiilimii, vk 
sensa communi drdiwita, ffal 1705— 1718, -ilo; //«//#*, 17<H». Intro* 
dnotio in Phllosophium Jilorulrm eutn Prnxi, //oA 1706, 

t The Art of hiving emifonttuitly to Itcoson and Viriiio, or, an 
Introduction to Morality, 1602 1710, Kvo. f On the Cure of 
Unreasonable Desire, eh*., JMie, 1606’-*1704, 8vo. 

Fb. SoHVxmxi^ PhilotopitiaM oralis aecuttduui i*rlnHpiaThomiaits% 
IlcU. 1723. 

* They wore mecialty attacked hy 0. R Hoiiuua, (t On ibo Fxi»» 
ciplea of Civil ana Penal Bight, Umhp* 1 818, preface, p. 1 and 17) i aa 
wall aa by the oelebratod Jurlat, Huao, wilo calls this aUempI ia dia- ' 
tiiigulsit between Katoral Bight and JlonUity- a Mowl la* 

tended for the nae of Cat-throatf (efna 
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methodical manner by Ephraim Gerard, and still more so 
by Jer. Qundling} The principle of morality which Thoma- 
Bius assumed was Seasonable Ijovc, differing from unreason- 
able Self-love ; of which, after all, it was a modification. 
The fruit of this Seasonable Love or Desire, is Happiness 
or repose of mind, constituting the ultimate object and 
supreme good of man. His successors (Gerard and Gund- 
ling), defined still more broadly the limits between Natural 
Eight and Sloraliiy, and treated the former as a system of 
perfect right and corresponding obligation, having in view 
a state of nature ; at the same time frequently referring to 
the enactments of positive law, especially the Eoman, to 
which a certain degree of authority was still allowed. 
Heinecehis, The Cocceii, and Tutter, have treated Natural 
Law %vith these views ; their ideas being more fully deve- 
loped by Jchenivall who also turned his attention to 
National Law. Among the philosophers who adhered to 
Wolf, must be mentioned the Eclectic Buddmm? 

IV. Wolf and hie School; hk adverearm, and other 
Contemporary PJdlosophere. 

Tits, Fata, ct vSrripta Cjir. Wor»nr, Lipe» et Brcelav, 1759, 8vo. 

f (hni. Uo'n.M’mu), Hihioncal Kulogutm of Christian Baron 

mif. //«//., 

Life of in the ^Icmoirs lowuids a Biography of Colebratod 
M«n, by iUscamo, vol. I, p. 5— 15S, 


* Kphr. <Jerliaril (ii<*tl 1718; ho pnhIiHlicd his Dslineaiio Juris 
KaluratiK hivo do Print’ipim JuHti hhri ill, quthus Fundaments Gone- 
ralia ih«*irino» do Di'foro ttci't'HHonml, ./#*«. 1742, 8vo. 

Kie. Jfm. <h soMSiJ, horn at Nwromhorg 1871 ; died at Halle 1729; 
he puhllniird Via ad Vorittiiom hiutaU m, JM. 1714, 8vo.j Jus Natures 
el uenttimi. ne. //#iA HI 4, Hvo. 

On the itiuiita of Nature and Nationa, ete. JS^antf* and Leips,, 
1784, 4to. Hoe hiN Article In the second vol of 8 chs8okH| f Bio* 
graidiy of (Vlfdiratod Idti^mry Chameters, ate, 

^ linrtt at klfdugcn, 1888; died 1766, 

A«'iia8WAi.t#, Jus Xatuns, Celt, 1760, seventh edition, cum 
rrwfAt. dr Msitimw, 1781, 2 volt, Svo. Obsemtiones Juris Nat. 
m «t (lent. sprr. ! * IV, (mkf;, 1764, 4(0. Prolegomena Juris Nal. 
aau nosiifthcdiitou, 176U 
« J. F, lludde, burn 1097 ; dii^ 2729* 
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Chb. “Wol?!! Disscrtat. inauguralis : Philo'^ophia Pract!ca TJtti?ersa1!s 
Methodo Mathcmatica conscripta, Lip». J7ol, 4to. 

Kluge, Christian ron Wolf, der Philosoph: Ein biographS*«;hc« 
Denkmal, 1831. 

Chb. Wolf’s Vcmiinftigo Oedanken von den Kriiftca dc« meniwrh- 
liohen Verstaudes, Ai/fe, 1710, 8vo. u. offer. A«4‘h lafciriisch, Ver- 
ntlnftigo Qcdankea von Gofct, der Welt und der Seelc des Menschen, 
anch alien Bingen tihorhaupt, Franlf. u. Lnpz, 17 Hi, 8vo. ; Cfe Ausg, 
1736. Anmerkungen Ami, Frank/, 1724, 1727, 1733, 8ro. Versuche 
zur Erkenntniss der Natur und Kunst 3 vols. I/allr, 1721—23, 8vo. 
Vemiinitige Gedanlcon von den Wirkungen der Katur, flaiif, 1723, 
8vo. Von den Ahsichten der natUrliehcn Binge, Frtfnk/ 1724, 8vo. 
Von dcs Menscheu Thun und l^aasen, Ilallv, 1720. Von dem geacih 
fouiaftlichen Lchon der Mensehen und dem geweinen Wenen, 

1721, 8vo. Institutiones Juris JNTatura- et Ot‘nt!um. //«/. IT**?'*, 8vo. j 
Dmt^ch 1754, 8vo. Nachricht von seinen oigneii Hcliriften, die* or in 
Dcutscher 8pracho in versehiedenen Theilcn der WeUH*ei«hr*it he- 
rausgegeben, Frank/, 1726, 8vo. Ooaamxnclto klcine phtloMipiiitfclie 
Schnftcn, Halle, 1740, 4 Th. 8vo. 

Latin Works t Lnculenta Commenfatio de Differentia neaens iioraiii 
Sapientis et Fatalis Ncccssitafis, necnon Systematis If. P. et llypo- 
thesium Spino7.se, 1723. Oratio dc Sliiurum Philosophia, Hal* 1726, 
4to. X’hilosophia Bationalis, Hive Logica Methodo Bclentlfica pe^ 
tractata, Fran</, ct Lipn, 1728, 4ta.| second edition, 1782. Philo* 
Sophia prima, sive Ontologia, ihiiL 1730. Cosmologia Generalis, ibid* 
1731, Psychologla Empiriea, ibU, 1782, pHychologia national is, 
Fran</, LipaAIZi, Theologia Naturalw, 17SU, 1737, 2volii,4to. 
Philosophia X’ractica UniversaliH, ibid, 1738, 1780, 2 vots. 4to. Jua 
Natuno, 1740, H voIb. 4to. Philosophia MoraliH, Hive Kthiva, Hut* 
3760, 4 vols, 4to. Philosophia CiviiiB, rive Politiva, forfgeHrtst Vf»n 
Micir. Chb, IIanovius, llaL 1740, 4 vol«. 4ta Jus (ieiiiium, //«/. 
1760, 4fo. 

t C. CuNTHHu Li;n(»viui, Phm of a llUtory of the Wolfian ridlo- 
jopliy, Hcmnl edilHai, hlpn, 3737, 3 partn, 8vo. f KwhI* Dcvi'lop* 
nonlHof the LoihnifzoAVoIflau PhilwHophy, hripH, 1730, 8vo. t(!wl- 
ection, cU*. of n!t fhe ConfroverHinl )ljfarkn puiilished on the mibjeet of 
.be Wolfiun J*hilosophy, Mpn, 1737, two part«, Hvo. 

t G. VoLKMAB iiAitriSANN, litfrotluvfcion to the lliHlory of ibo 
Lteibniiso- Wolfiun PiuloHophy, and the Controversy exvitutl on lbs 
lu^eot, by Professor Lakok, Frattf/ and Lipit* 1787, Hvo. 

T A. PhilOBophiftt! Lexicon adapted to the Hystem of 

Ihr. Wolf, and colboted irom iilH Ueriaan Writings, Ibtjfnuih sad 
15'87, 8m 

863, Ohmtian WolfmoB born at Rroslau, ia 3670| and 
vas formed to become one'' of the most pn>found plu3o* 
opbere of the Dogmatic Bchool by tt|e study of the Mathe* 
natics, of the Cartesian pbilosophyi and of the MnUcim 
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Mentis of Tschimhausen. He \ras by nature possessed of 
less invention than powers of analysis, and talents for sys- 
temization; with considerable powers of expression. 

These advantages he employed in tlio ulustration and de- 
fence of the Leibnitzian system, with singular success. By 
his elementary works, in German, ho completod the down- 
fall of the Scholastic philosophy in the iinivcrsities of Ger- 
many ; to which Thomasius also contributed, lie materi- 
ally improved the habits of thought of hia countrymen, by 
promoting their progress in science, and the cultivation of 
order, method, and systematic arrangement. In 1707 ho 
became professor of Mathematics at iiallo, and after a long 
controversy with his colleagues (among others with J, 
Lmge (§ 866 ), who accused him of Atheism), ho was driven 
from his chair (1723), and retired to Marburg, where ho 
taught as professor of Moral Philosophy. Ilo was honour- 
ably recalled to Halle (17d0), by ircuorick 11.; and died 
there April 0th, WSl 5 having outlived liis reputation. 

864. Wolf was the first philosopher who sketched out a 
complete Encyclopedia of the philosophical seienceH, and, in 
a great measure, iilled up his outline* Ho divides specula^ 
five philosophy into Logic and Metaphysics 5 of which 
Meluphysics comprehends Ouiology, Itatfoiml Psychology 
(to bo ciistinguiahed from Empirical), (\wm<»Iogy and The- 
ology. Pmatical philosophy fip subdivides into Universal 
practical Philosophy, MthivH, Xainral Riglitn aii<l Law, and 
rolitics. Thesi? suudi visions of Moral Philosophy, with the 
addition of iUsthelicH, or, tlie Tli(U)ry of Taste, are at the 
present day geimitilly adopt e<l. As lor the mtUn* of his 
l^iloBophy, ho found it fi»r iltu most part supplii'd by others* 
Ho adopted the views of fji'fbniiz, with the t'xceptiou of the 
perspective faculties the MoiuidcH, which ho absolutely 
rojeotod, and of thu Pre-established Harmony, whieh ho con- 
fined to the relation of the body and the soul. He may be 
said to have given a now edition of the Leilmitzian systeaif 
under the form of a dogmatical Dualism and filled up 
some of the lacunm it contained, either by the addition of 
new matter of his own, or a jskilful development of 
master’s views* His chief merit consists in the unity of plan 

< A Daalism, It will he rcmcoiberct}, Implies the rccogaUloa ef im 
elomentaty principlos,— Ke« 
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he has presorred, and tho consecutiveness of his iirp;um(*ii- 
tation, which is the effect of a rigorous application of what 
is called the mathematical method, and ifthich he declares 
to be nothing more than an exact adaptation of the laws ot* 
Logic. The improvements which Wolf thus brcuglit about, 
consisted in a more exact arrangement, a clearer delhiitioii 
of conceptions, and greater precision in the lan^iiatje of 
philosophy. The main defects of his system were, "an af!l*c- 
tation of demonstrating everything, an exclusive atteution 
to the principle of Thought, a neglect of tin? difference 
between the material and formal conditions of knowledge, a 
tendency to regard Philosophy as the science of tho PoH»ib!<% 
as far as it is possible, and a disposition to exalt cmiradiHhn 
into an universal principle of all science. He also coni* 
mittod tho error of placing Conceptions and Dcfinifcioim of 
names at the head of the seiencc*s. It must bo added that- 
he maintained it to be impossible to diw^riininate between 
knowledge derived from the roason and that acquired by ex- 
perience 5 limited the operations of the mind to tfm mere 
perception of reprcsentatioiisj mid in short, overlooked tin* 
characteristics which distinguish Philosophy from tlu» 'Miitlie- 
mathics, in respect of Form and Matter. His sy^eni h»d 
him to tho construction of a number of UHe]c‘HH mid teclious 
formulae, which, by tho emptinesH of tlndr concept ioiiK, and 
the sweeping nature of thuir dcmonHiraiioiis, could lia\<? no 
other oflect but that of inspiring disgust and contempt fur 
spcoulativo rcHcarchcH in geiierid, and particularly for those 
of MetaphysaiH. His theory, like that of Ijcibnux, faviHirs 
tho doctrine of DetmnniniHin, or inornl Fatalism. 

3G5, Wolf <*hiefly conslitiited an epo«‘lu espeeially in 
practical philowiphy, by his Holid genius, lie Inboun'd to 
ascertain some fuiulumental principfn from which he ntighi 
deduce the whole Hysliun of Pmciice, nmt crmucet its 
details with its general theory, whieli he wntf the first 
among modent pliilosophers to uttempi, Siit'li a futida* 
mental princmlo he believed hiiiiHelf lo have iliscovcred in 
the idea of Perfection, and thought that rx|n*rimGnt eon- 
firmed Hs obsen*aiion. JUe delitted thoso actions to be 
which perfect our condiiwn, i.e. produce or tend to « 
produce m unison between our coifdition os it wss» es it is, 
and as it will be; aud eml those which produce tho 

2I3 
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contrary effect, or are the causes of a discrepancy and dis- 
cordancy in our state at different periods. Pree actions 
aro hence necessary also, and derive their qualities of evil 
and good from their consequences and results, and not 
from an original distinction made by the Divine Will. 
Virtue is, consequently the aptitude to make perfect our 
condition. The graiia rule of \irtue is J^nfice Uipsmt : 
do that which may perfect your own condition, or that of 
another, and avoid all that can render it imperfect. This is 
a law of our spiritual Nature, to which even the Atheist is 
subject, but wdiieh is also in harmony with the Divine Will. 

Ill the province of Jiirispnidcnce tins law taken the form of 
compulsion (durfen)\ inMoraliiy it takes that of duty {mllm). 
Ileason suggests what will perfect or render imperfect our 
state, and consequently all moral good is de])endent on know- 
ledge, all moral evil the consequence of dcfectiv<i knowledge. 
The consciousness of our perfection or approximation to j 
perfection, bestows contentment; a state of contentment 
confers happiness; and the consciousness of a continued 
and uninterrupted progress towards perfection i« the highest 
good of man.^ Prom these princmles Wolf deduces the 
subordinate laws of Bforals, of Natural Kight (compre- 
fu‘n<ling a general theory of liights and Duties) • ana of 
Ikility, with great apparent facility, and inuc?h display of . 
detailed information. The unity and consecutiveness or his 
system gave it a prodigious attvauliigo, to which must be 
added, the circumstance that ho nimle the Beason the source 
of knowledge iu morality. Its faulls were the vagueness 
of its leading conception, tlie difficulty of deducing fiom 
such a principle the obligations of morality, and the ^senc©' 
of an adequate motim for Virtuous action ; defects which 

‘ For Wotr’s Works on Ethics, see 1 86$ ; and J. Am. Bbsbuabd^ 
BitUmlehre, See 6 noioa 

^ In this rospoct ho has been followed by most of the wiiters who 
have treated of Natural Law. BAUuaABTEsr (g 870) and IL Koam 
alone reduced this subject to the narrow limits to which it 1:^ been 
confined by Oukdukq (g 862). 

f he principal authors who have treated tbe subject with the views 
of Wolff, arei Njbttblbladt (g 870),Dabjbs ($ 868), and the Jurist 
X 0. F. Mbxstsb, f Kudiments or Natural Jjaw, Fran^. m 
1809, Bvo. The Eclectics ’H<xrFirsB (diod 1797), and ULaxoH (dm 
1818), differed from this school only on minor quesUoni, 
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the great abilities of inaiw disciples of liis school have 
not been able to palliate. In rcahty it is a system of Ea- 
tionalism only in appearance, and from the want of a com- 
plete elucidation of the moral consciousness, ends in one of 
Eudmmonism (§ 368). ISTcvertheleas, some parliculai* ** sub- 
jects have been treated by members of tnis school, not 
unsuccessfully ; particularly by Thom. A6b6} 


ADVEESAEIES OE WOLE, AND ECLECTICS. 

366, Jealousy of Wolf, in addition to other more justi- 
fiable motives, raised up a formidable antagonist to his 
system in the person of John Joachim Lam^e^ who sounded 
the alarm against it, as a mass of Fatalism and Atheism, 
destructive alike of religion and government. Ills stric- 
tures presently excited the same apprehensions in other 
learned men, such as Dan. Btrdhhr? J. JB¥. Muller^ otc. 
and brought about a decree ugiiinst tho publication of 
Wolf’s doctrines in tho tJniverBiti<'8. The greater part of 
the adversaries of that jihilosciplier wore men of narrow 
minds and prejudiccKl opinions; some few were actuated by 
more laudaulo motives, the desire of maiutaiuaig perfect 

* Bom at Ulm, 1738; died 1766. 

Thom. Abbt, v om Todo fllr das Vatcrland, BreaL 1761, 8vo, Torn 
Verdionsto, JHerl. 1766, Svo, 

** Bom ftf. (i^irdclogen, 1670 s profesBor of Theology at Hallo, fsom 
1709 to 1744. 

J. JoAOH. IjANdK, Causa Dei ct Itcdigionls Kaiuralis advorsua Athoh* 
nuBfl, otc. J/aL svo. Modchtu Dlnqumitlo «oyi pyio«o|jhl«* 
Syatomatis dc Duo, Mundo, et iloaiinc, ot prtoHcriim harmoida rum- 
noroii inter Aitiinum et C<»r|)UK prtrHtahiUUi, Hat. 17*23, 4fo. (Tlio 
mthor endoavotint to deinouHtratu tho agreement, In thin iiartirular, o( 
hddootHnes of Spino/ji with tiuine of DdhniU}. PlacUlm Vindloiw 
ilodeatm DisqulHitioniH, ifnH. Kod. : BcHchcicteno auftfilhrikhe Knideci- 
cttttg der FatHclten und SuiiUdHrlum FhiloHOpItie, Jfial/r, 17*24, 4to, 
Sfova Anatomo, sou Idea Auulytka HyMtemutis Metatihyslei WolSaaL 
PVa»<ji?/:«ti^</wf.l7S!6,4to. 

A Complete Colleotion of tho Works puhlisheil during the Cmiiira* 
’orsy between Wolf and liSttgo was printed at Marburg, 1787, 8vo. 

> Objectioss to Ute ^Uonal Thoughts of M. Wolf on Ood, e^ pi L 
fdUe, 1723, 8vo., part H, 1724. Wolf eepUed by bit Suif MMoi « 
a answer to False and Calamniotis Imputationib 17S8, 

* t Objootions to the national Thoughta of Wolf on the Yaeoltlea of 
he Human Intelloei etc., Qiemni 1781, 8vo. 
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freedom of discussion, and hatred of party-spirit j but almost 
all directed their views only to the consequences of his 
system without ascending to its principles. A small number 
examined it with more enlarged views, and acquired a 
durable reputation, such as Andrean BMiger (following §), 
tL P. de Grouzaz (the same), and more particularly Ghr, 
Auff, Grusius (§ 308), and J* G, Darjes (the same). Most 
of the controversies affected less the general theory of Wolf 
and Leibnitz than particular doctrines, for inatanco, tlie 
Monadologia ; the Pre-established Harmony ; Free-will and 
Detcnniniam. Some fine observations relative to Method 
were occasionally elicited. 

307. Andreas Rudiger'^ distinguished himself as an 
Eclectic of an original character, of groat actitoness and 
learning; detected many imperfections inherent in the 
system of philosophy then prevalent, and cndt»avoured to 
reibrm it. ilo repeatedly changed, however, his own views ; 
nor was his mind sufflciently profound to cnmble him to 
arrive at a well founded system. JIo rendered considerabb 
service to Diale(*tic‘S (though ho erred in conlbunding iho 
province* of Logic with that of Metaphysics), and particu- 
larly in his eluchlation of the doctriuo ami theory of Pro- 
bability, which in a great measure had been neglected. Hir 
thoughts oil the two methods of svnsible and intelUehm 
demonstration (Mathematical and Metaphysical), contain 
some valuable hints, and the genus of a clear distinction 
botwoon Matlu*inutics and moral philosophy. Ilo made 
Feeling andlioality the ultimate foundation of philoHophical 
truth. ^ lie maintained ilu* Kpirituallty of tho soul, yet sup- 
posed it to possess extension, like all other created essences. 
Elasticity he held to bo the characteristic proport}" of l^dy. 
He attacked Wolf on the subject of Pre-established Har- 
mony, assorting that it was incompatible with the free- 
ageacy of man. As a teacher ho had considerablo mfluence.* 

1 Bom ai Eochlltz, 1673 : was the pupil of fhomaslus {$ 862) t and 
died at Lelpaie, 1781. 

Akob. KtmiaiBj; Blsp. de eo, quodromnes Idem oiianiur a SeBatoneu 
lipsim, 1704. Be Seasu Yerl et Falsi, Ilbrl IV, Hal noOmC 
second edition, lips. 1722,r4to. Fyilow>phia BratheUea, J/ol. 1707 1 
SMond edition, with this titles Institutlones BrudlUonli, 1711, 8ms 
third edition, corrootetl, lh7. Physloa Bivina, Ueota Via, eademm 
media inter Bupontitlonem et Athelsmum, eto. Frmocif. od Jf. 1716. 
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Jewn J^ierre ie Crotizaz (§ 30G) instituted a most complete 
examination of the system of Wolf.* He was an Eeleetie, 
as was eTi F. JB^iddem^ (§ 302), Jn G, Which ^ S. Of JlolU 
mannf^ with several other learned men of that day. ilis 
works contain a rich fund of excellent remarks and judicious 
opinions. 

368. CkTf Av^g. Oriisitis, by his acuteness ns a reasoner, 
has deserved the first place among the opponents of Wolf. 
He was born at Lcnne near Merseburg, in 1712, and having 
studied under Riidiger, became professor of theology and 
pliilosophy at Lcipsic; where ho died in 1775. The di«- 

4to. Thilosophia Pragmatica, Lipc. 1723, 8vo. + Opinions ol Wolf 
respecting the Nature of the Soul, etc., with (he Objections of liutligcr, 
1727, 8vo. 

^ J. P. DE CnouJSAZ, Observations Critiques sur PAbriSgC do fa 
Logiquo de M. Wolf, Oeiitve, 17^14, 8ro. (cf § «*}00, note*). La iiogique, 
ott Systhme dcs IlcfioxionB qui pciivciit I'ondiiiro & fa zictUste el 
PStendue do nos Connaissances, Anst, 1712, 8vu.; third edition, A nwf. 
1725, 4vols. 12mo. Logices Systema. 1724, 11 vols. 8vo. Trans* 
lated into English under the title of Art of Tfiinkingt 2 vok. 8vo. 1724. 
Bo Mente Humana Substantia a corporo distineta ct immortal!, BIssert. 
PhiloaopMca Theologica, QrOnhitf, ^ 728, 4to. Be PEMprit Humaln, UlUtf 
1741, 4to. Traitddu Besm, 1712; sevoud edition, 1724, 2volit. 

12mo. Traits do I’Ednratiou dcs Enfans, La iUtyc, 1722, 2 vols. 22mo. 
a Boml0()7; Died 1720. 

Jo. Pkaxo. Buddei Elemcnta PhiloaophieB Inatrmiientalis, sive Insti* 
tutionum Philosopldoa Keloclica*, tom. 1— HI, Hid, 1703, 8vo, sixth 
edition, 1717- Ehunenta iUilIos. Theoretics, ibid, 170.3, 8vo. and otiicr 
editions Theses do Atheisrao ct iSuperstitione, Jen. 1717. + Tlioughfs 
on tiie PhilOKciphicnl Myntcni of AI, Wolf, b'nhmrg^ 1724. f A 

» to the OlMcrvationHol Wolf, .Avir/, 1724, Hvo. ; luid, + A Mode^l 
that the DUliciiltieH proposed by k are well ioundod. 

Elementa PhiloHophiic Pracijcir, lti05, 8vo. and other editions. Belccta 
Jur. Nat. et Uent. Jlul, 1704 1717, hvo. 

’ Bom at Mciningen, 1005; died 1775. 

G. Walou, f Introduction to .Moral Philosophy, 1722, «vo. 
The same in Latin, 1700, bvu. t Philosophical BieUuuary, 2720, 
and other editions. 

4 Bom at Alstcttin, 1008; died 1787. 

He was one of the earliest nningotiints of Wolf, vhom he atUmked in 
Ms Oommentatio Philosophica do llartitonia inter Animam et 
prsestabillta, VU^b, 1724, 4to. Institutiomw PhiioKopldcis, 2 vole. FW, 
1727. Paulo uberior in omnem Philcmophiam introduetio,toiii. L FdM* 
1784, tom. n, XH, GoU, 1787<***1740, ^vo. PMlosopbia Fitel emea 
Hetaphysica vul^ dicitnr, Qming* 1747f 6vo. Bian, 4i Tank 
iophim Notiono, viUh, 1728, 4to. 
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inclination for Wolfs system, which he had imbibed jErom 
his preceptor, was confirmed by a sineero attachment to the 
theological system, and by his practical sense. lie endea- 
voured to discover the true system in nnison with sound 
Kcasoii and Theology, which might correct the errors of 
Wolf's theory, especially objecting to the abuse of tho 
principle of “a Sufficient Principle or Basis.’* If is mind, 
liowGver, was not sufficiently profound nor liberal, nor his 
reflection on the human mind sufficiently comprehensive to 
cniiblo him to detoet and expose the leading errors of tho 
Dogmatism of his day. Consequently he was unable to 
efiect any real reformation, though his Views were, in many 
respects, more correct than those of his <*anteniporaries. 
lie became the author of an ingenious, wcdl-digested, con- 
sistent, and liarmonions system; but friMpiontly lost himself 
in capricious hy];>othosea, and mystical views.* According 
to Iiirn, l^hilosopliy is the sum of rational fmittH, of which the 
ohjeefs arc diimble in lltnir nature. Jt is distiiigiiislH^d from 
Slathomaties by its Object and Method. It compn^hoadB 
Logit*, Metaphysics, and Practical Philosophy {DmipUnap* 
philosopUe), fnslead of the principle or Contrariety or 
Contrutiiction, which Wolf had adtmted us tho foundation 
of his system, he lays down that of Thinkableness* (Uedenk^ 
harkeit) which comprehends, as he usw^rts, the fundamental' 

I irineipUjs of Contradiction, lnH{*|)arahility, and lucomj^ati* 
)ility ; and assigns as tho proximuit} reason of tho corti^iy 
of human knowledge, the impulHo tjf which we are conscious^ 
aiul (as it wen*) u sort of iniernal eomimint and incUnatioa 

1 Chbtrt. Auo. CacHiim, Wog sur Oowi^Kholt unti ISuverlKaiigkeit der 
menscblichen Krkcnntttiss, LHpz"^ 1747, Sm Kutvrurf dor nothwon* 
digon yemunftwnhrhciton, insofom sio den sulliiUigen ent^gongeietst 
wordon, Lniot. 1745, Hvo. DiKHcriatio do Uiu et LimltibuH Kaiionit 
sujfHeientiii, JAim. 1752. Do sumntis ItationlB Frinolpiif}, Lips. 3752, 
8vo. Abhandi. von dom roehton Oolirauche tsnd dor Bmitchitinkung doa 
iioge&anntcn Sate vom ssnrolchomlon odor boooor dotorminirendmi 
Ortindo, n. A. LHm. 1766, Svo« Anieitung Ub. natUrl Hogebenholtoa 
,ordcntlich. u. voruehtig zutchoudonkoni 2 B* 1774, 8vo. 

JuBTiN Blias WusTSKANS, Einlelt. in dm LohrgobUude dos Hm. 
Cnwiua, WUtenb. 1751, 8vo, ^ 

* Tho reader will pardon ^^nr drawing slightly on tho Anglo-Baacoa 
Imnk, in order to moot the exigencies entailed on us by plunging 
deeper into tho fathomless ocean of German Metaphysics.— m 
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if tHe Understatiding to accept certain things as truths : 
eferring to the Divine Veracity as the ultimate foundation 
f aU ascertained Truth. 

In Logic he sets out from psychological inquiries, attri- 
luting to the soul a plurality of faculties. In Metaphysics 
10 limits and restricts the ‘ {Sufticient Principle or iksis’ of 
is adversaries, by distinguishing between the Esnentiai 
lause and the Causal {Existential- und Oamalumaehe) 
nd by assuming as the principle of Pree-ageney that of 
)rigiiial Activity ; which theory implied that of lijdifter*^ 
ntism. He, examined with accuracy the idea of Exisionce,^ 
nd maintained that Space and Time were Abstracts of 
kisteiiee ; which compelled him to consider them as uttri* 
utes of God and elementary substances, ilo rejected the 
ustomary proofs of a Divinity, derived iroin the conception 
f a Perfect Being, because it was conlbiinding, as ha 
sserted, real with ideal existence; and also that deduced 
rom the contingent objects of the material world; and* 
istead, attempted to draw one from tlio Oontingencj of 
ubstancea. He attributed to the Deity a supreme free- 
?oncy, infinite and unrestricted; acknowledged Him to bo 
le solo Creator and Governor of tho world ; asserted ilia 
ill to bo tho only law of reasonable beii^gs ; and Hia glory 
10 final cause of tho creation. On ac<munt of this \km of 
10 indifierent Preodom oi' God and of cr<‘at(}d bc‘iiigH, h«» 
as led to reject tho Optimism ot Leibnitr.. Another 
clectic, very popular in his diiy, JoacL </. iJatjen^ roHom- 
led CrusiuB in many of his opinions. In practical philo- 
>phy he more approximated Wolf. 

860. In MomU? Crusius dr«w his concIuHions not from 

^ Bom at GUstron, 1714; died professor of Moral Philoiopliy at 
Mkfort on tho Odor, 17l)l. 

do. Gi. Dabjiss, Via ad YorUatom, 1755 ; 1776, Bvo, (Gowota). 
emonta Motaphysioos, Jen. 1 74J144, 2 voIh, 4fo. Aniiiorkangoa aw 
aigo SUt«© dor Wolfisehcn Motaphysik, w. Leipz. I74S# 4lOi 

lOosophischo Kehonfitmi<li;a, Jen. 174a-»1752, IV Bammlaagi«u tfO#, 
■sto GrUndo dor PhiloHophisehon Bittonichro, Jen, 1755| 4m ImMi* 
>nes durisprudontiiB Univcrmilts, Jm, 1745, Bvo. 

Boo BoEWOHraauoMi’s Kokrolog. for tho^oar 1702, % ^ 

^ Cbusium, Anwoisung vernUnaig aa lobon, 
s mcnsehl. Wllloni dio naturl iraiohton and «lli 
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the conceptions of tlio intclicrt, but tlio sngcyosiions of the 
will anti conscionce. lie derived the noticni of duty from 
moral neeesHity or ohliffafwn. Ifo asHcrted tlio free-agency 
of the luunau iniiid (which ho contenipluted jirincimilly in a 
negative point of view, i. e. as uninlfuenced by i)n)rti<'alop 
luater'ml laws), and developed the iorrual conditions of oup 
free-will actions, and the motives of them. The ppincipie of 
a moral law led him to that of a moral Governor and Legis- 
lator, and cousequontly to the hypothesis which aseribes all 
moral obligations and laws to the Divine Authority, deduemg, 
as the ychouhneu had done, the principles t»f Morals from 
the Will of God. That whieh is conmirnt ivil/i the nature of 
the dhine perjections^ and accords ivUh the designs qf Qod^ u 
good; md becomes ohligaforg on all rational beings. God 
domands of His rational creation, in the first place, that they 
should be good; and also wills their happiness as a conse* 
(puuiee of virtue. 

'Phis syst(‘m contains many excellent and true remarks, 
and Homo w‘<*ll-f<>iinded though incom{>lcte distinctions be* 
tween Necessity and Duty, or Obligation— Happiness and 
Virtue ; but fouiuh'd as it ia upon an external principle of 
obligation, and without a diderininato notion of virtue, it 
is ia>* from the perfection necessary to the ends of science. 


DISSEMINATION OP TUB PHILOSOPHIOAD SYS- 
TEM OF WOLE AND HIS ADUEEBNTS- 

S70. In spite of all his 0 {)poncntH and persecutions (espe- 
cially in the first quurtiT of the eighteenth century), Wolf 
had many followers, and became tiro founder of a School 
which was long the prevailing on© (espocklly during the 
second ouarter of the eighteenth century), and possessed 
groat infiuenoe through tho talents of those who espoused it* 
The Loibnitso-Wolftan theoiy was at first defended, enlarged, 
and applied, in a form deciaediy Scholastic. Subsequent^, 
a greater degree of good taste and a more liberal style was 

Isbron im rlehiigsn Zasammcshsngs toigctrsgca wordsn, Zsips, lUi, 
Sts Attfi. 17C7, Svo. 
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)ted by its adherents, attor the manner of the French 
English writers.^ 

he most celebrated disciples oi Wolf were; O, Slfpi, 
Inger^ or more properly BW finger^ Id* Bh* Thitmmig 
among the Theologians, the provost J* G* Be inbeck, ^ 
huh Ganz,^ J* P. and G* M. Bielm or lUhhov:^ 

K. Gunther Ludovict, AusfUhrlicher Batwarf cincr vollstiindigm 
w'ie dcr Wolfischen Pliiloaophie. 2te Aitsg, Lrdjn, 1737, HI 'ih» 
K'cuestc Merkwurdi^keiten der. Leilmitz- Wolfjschen llalosopliiy, 
z. 1738, 8vo, SiT.minlung’ iind AaszU^ire dcr feUmmtlichcu Btrcit* 
ften wegen der Wolfisclien Philosophic, Leipz. 1737, 11 Th, 8vo* 
Professor at Tiihiugen; born 16U3, died 1750. ^ 
i. Bern. BminNOKK, Dilucidationes Bhilosophicas do Deo, Anima 
tana, Mundo, ct Gonoralibus Hemna Afiectionibus. Tnhing, 1725, 
1740—1708. Pra 3 ccpta Logica, curanto Cjirn. fain. VKtLNACHci.T*, 
1729, 8vo. Cf. Bibliog. § 359. Bt : Epistohe Ainfcbea? Balfingcrl 
ollmanni do Hax’nionia Pricstabilita, 1728. ^ Dc Tripliei licnim 
litione, llistorica, Pbilosophicui, efc Mathcmatica, Tubing* 1722, 4to, 
mentationes Philosophicai do Originc ct Formissioac Mali, pree*^ 
i Moralis, Francf. at Ldph, 1724, 8vo, 

Born at Cuimbuch, 1097 5 died pr(»fc8H0r at CaSRcl, 1728. 

ID. PiriL. TnuaiMici, InstitiitioncH PhiloHOphiee Wolfianas, 
pH, 1725*26, 8vo., 2 voIh. (A brief account of Wolfs ayRicm). Do 
ortuUtato Aniiiuu cx intimaejuH Natura domoastrata, HaL 1721. 
^rincipio Jur. Nat. Wolfiaao, 1724, Melotcmata varli et 

ds Argumcnti in iinum volumctt colk'cta. 

►r an account of hia other workH^conanlt Hahtmakn, f Introduction 
0 History of the Bystems of Puibnitz and Wolf, (mentioned above), 

06. 

Born atMle, 1082; died 1741, 

0 his t Preface on the Advantagos of Piuksophy in the ntudy of 
'logy, prefixed to (‘onsidcrationHou the Hucred Truthn containud iu 
JonicHHion of Augsburg, cie., lirrl. H Ldpa* 1731, 4to, 

Bom at Tubingen, M590; died 1^53. 

It. UoTTL (Jan’Z, idiiloHophirn Lcibnitzmnm ct Woiruinni rsuR in 
ilogia, Fmuruf. H Lipn, I72H-“17!i4, 8vo. DiHcipliiw Morales 
Si, etc., Lipn. 1739, Svo. Antfiologia, Tubing, 1741, Hvo. 

Bom at Aimeriihaeh, 1691 ; dlctl profciior of Theology at Jena, 

H. PisTSit Beusch, "Via atl 1krfuctioiu»» Inlelleelui t*om|«jti4ltirla, 
%df 1728, 8vo. Hyitema la»gh*um, Jrn* 1734, Svo, Byilswa 
tphyiioam antlquiorum atq^e meuntiorum, Jmu 1735, ivo. 

Bom near Getting., 1724; died 1774. 

IkEBOVius, Expandon of the ideiti ff M. Wolf, rea|wld»f Hit • 
etc., Franc/* it Ldp». 1726; and Dlieerliilb i« Inlm 
n, padded to his edition of Eararlns)f ITBii Im 
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To these must be added tho Jurists X A, JR von Iclcstndt} 
John G. JleinecciitB (born at Bisenborg, 1G80; died a pro- 
fessor at Halle, 1741), J. TTlr, von Cramer^ and Dan, MU 
ielhlacU? J. J, ScMersmidt'f but espoeidly J, II, IVincklcrf 
J, Ohyh, Qottschedf J, A. JSrncsii,^ J/% Oh, Baunwuterf 
Martin Kmilzen^ (the three last distinguished iheinst'lvos by 
useful clomenlary works) ; and, above all, Alexander Gottlieb 
Baumgarten,^^ The last greatly distinguished himsoif by a 
skilful analysis of our conceptions, by nevcral now hints, and 
by tho first attempt yet made at a system of JKstheties (or 

* Born 1702 ; died 1770. 

Ds IcssTAUTi Blexncnta Juris Gentium, Winch, 1740, 4to. Opasoula 
Juridica, Infjoht, et Avg, VinUfl,, 1747, 2 vola. 4to. 

® Born at Ulm, 1706 \ died 1776. 

Jo, ITlhici Oeamb«, Ubuh Philosophini Wolfianm in 3xm,Marb» 
Spccimina Xlll, 1740, 4to. OpuRculu, Maih, 3 742, 4 vols. 4to. 

® Born at Itostock, 3719 ; died 1791, 

Dan. XLTrin.niiAnr, Sysfema Elemcntarc Univ(!r««) JuriMpnidcntlBa 
XaturuliB UBUi J urisprudeutioe posiiivin accommodatum, UaJt, 1749 1 
liflh edition, 17S5, f)VO. 

Dic<l profo.-Hor cjf Law at Krhngcn, 1778# 

* Born ut f^oipme, 170S ; died 1772. 

J. n. WiNncraui, iustitutiunos PhiloH, Wolflann?, etc., usilma Aeade* 
xnieis accomiuodutos LipH. 170r», Bvo. 

* 3iom near KonigHherg, 1700; died 1770. 

J.Oara. Gotthcuku, t'Kir^t Prjmiip1<*Hoi‘ull Philosophy, etc., 

1784, 2 voi», hvo. ; Hccond fdltioii, 1785 -66, 

t Born at Tennstlldt, 1701 ; dictl 1781, 

« Bom 1708 ; died at GorUfr,, 1786. 

Fit. Ci!B. Baoukihtkh, PhiluH. Deliiutiva, hoe oat, Deftnitioncs Philoao* 
phiccQ ox Bystemato lihri Buroiiis a Wolf, in uuum oolioctav 
1786, 8vo,i 1762. *• *» Diod 1761. 

MAtrr. Kkutsbst, Blcmcnta PhlloHopliiw Itationalls, siv« liOgica, 
Megiommt 1771, Svo. 

On the ImmatorialUy of the Bonl, Fmnff, 1744, 8va 

Byetoma Causantm Biilcientium, hip9* 1746, Hvo. 

Bom at Berlin, 1714 ; died at Frankfort on the Odor, 1762. 

Amt, OoTTU BAUiioAnrKiff, PhilosophU Oonoralia, etiidit cum Difr 
sort, prcemiall do Bubltatione et CenUudine, J. Cutt. FunaTini, JETof, 
1770, 8vo. Metaphyoica, i/af. 1732, Svo. Kthlca Philoeophica, iToH 
1740, 8vo. Jus Natuiro, IM* 1766, Svo. 3)o NonnuHls ad Polmi 
porUmmtSbtts, IM, 1786,, 4 to. A'lsthetlca, Fntnrqf, ad ViadHitk 
1760—68, 2 vols. Svo. ,* second edition, Franc/, 176U. 

Consult 0. Fa. JUsikr, f Life of UuumgavU n, iiaJtU^ 1768^ Svot 
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le principles of Taste). He described pbilosopby as the 
dence of properties, which can bo known bj other means 
lan that of !Faith. G. Br. Mder^ a disciple of the former, 
immented on the treatises of his master, and enlarged on 
irtain questions. 

871. Gradually (about the middle of the eightpcnth een- 
Liy) this school lost much of its credit, and the peculiar 
id pedantic formalities of the Wolfians were turned into 
dicule.* Metaphysics, too, sank in tho public estemn ; and 
lo minds of men became directed more to tho variety and 
ultiplicity of objects to which a principle may be applicfl, 
id less to the investigation of a simple principle itself ; 
the extension of the limits of philosophy, rather than to 
e consolidation of that which was already acquireiL The? 
apiricism of Locke daily gained ground, and la conse- 
lence of this and of the prevailing spirit of tho ago, and a 
newed taste for the history of philoHophy, a sy Heretical, 
leotic, and popular spirit began to prevail, moro adapted 
pursuits of elegance and popular utility, than to the 
stract research of remote princlplcSt 

‘ Died at Hallo> 1777. 

Sam. Gotth, Lance, Loben 0. F. Mcicr^a, tTaUfi^ 1778, 8vo. 

Ge. Fh. Meter, Versueh cincr allKcnicuiea AuHk‘gunjE?«ku«Hfc, 

36, 8vo. Metaphynik, 17/36, 4 Bde, Hvo. ihm die 

nschlkhc Seek ewig Icbt. AtdI., Jfalk, 1764, Svo. Vcrtheidi* 
:ig desHelbcn, Ilatkt 1766. Bevveis, daH« kciiwj Materio ckukcu 
mo. Bowois der vorhorlKiHtiuniiton UidiorciuHthnannig, 1 7 4 6, 
>. ThcoretiHcho Lohro von don (lomlUliHbowitgungon, Jfintk, 1744. 
ranch cinoH nouen LolirgchiiiKloK von d. Hcolcn dot Thioro. //a/b, 
16, 8vo. (jJedankou von doui 55uKiimdc dtft Hoclo nuch dt*in T^mIc j 
itthcilung dcs ahcnnuligon VownrhH oimr IlnMoltot'o; Godankoii 
i dor Kttligion. Anrungsgrliiido dor holidnoii WkHonHrhafUjn, iitUkt 
IfS; 2to And. 1764, ill Th. 8vn. l*ld!oKW|ddHolio Hittordchtc, iiuiiff 
>3—1701 j 6 Th. Svo. Bofmolitiuig lihor die natarikhc Ankgi 
Tugottd tmd mm Imiuv, Ilatk, 1776, Hvn. leuoht dor Hatnr^ 
1767, 8vo. Vornindi von dor NothwoiMligkoit tdnor iikhimi 
mhumgt IlaUfi 1747, Svn. B idorHuoIiiing vonajhiodaor Mattrlta 
dor WoTtwoiiholt, IMk, 176H -*1771,4 fli. Bvo. 

*fho french apiriit of pmijUtife coniHhnUsd umch to thhl offiot 
tnoas tho Cmdidn of VoLTAinii, firat published 1767. 

@ 0 , A Oomploti Collection of the Conirovonlal Writing paMhihtd 
he coitmo of tha Dhipato betwoou ttd Saiiiiot 

'pB, 1768, 8v0. 
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EMPmCAL MYSTICISM. 

SweicrAcrtj. 

Emanuel Svcdcnborg, a Biography ; by J. J. Q. IViiKiJfm, Xoii<2. 

Kmbksost’s Kcprcsentativc Men (containing Swodeniiorc tlio Mystic), 
H. Q. Bohn, Lone,. 1840, 

Tapei», Saxnmlung von Urkundon betreffend das Lebcn uiid dor 
Character Bman. Swedenborg’s, Tuhhigm. 

Oloweh, Letters to an M.P on Swedenborg. 

'Hindmabsii, Vindication ot the Character of Swedenborg, 12ino, 

Andisskadarkn SwpiJNjjouo, Stockholm 1 18r»l. 

iSvjsNSKT, Biograpluskt Jjcxicon, of^cr nanmkunnige Svensko, mttn 
Article ‘ Emanuel Swedenborg,’ 

Sec also part li of Dn. KAirr/« work: N,’a K^nian, Lumt 1802, 
containing much new information on Swedenborg " 

372. About this time there u]j|)c‘an*d a nuin, whose merits 
were overJooked by the coiitinupomry and suecc^tMliiig g<‘tie- 
rations, btit who lias assumed a lollier siatiu’e and mi^j;htiep 
proporlieiiH as years ha\e rolled on, and di.'itjimn* has <*iiabled 
tis more justly to estimate liis ultitnde. Mmaand HuTtlrulortf 
occupies a prominent ptjsitiou among the master-minds (if 
hniminily. Sprung irom an (miinciit Swedish Tamily, ho w*nH 
born at Siocknolm in 3 OSS, and passed a eonsiderublo }mrt 
of his life tranquilly in London, whent* he elosc»d a long and 
happy earner in 1772, In his earlier yc^ars ho devoted hin^f 
self Mith anhuir to ilm (ihysieal Hcieiices, and oxplorod tbeiny 
with a keen spirit <ir rt*w*ureh,nniiei|)aling many subsequent' 
inquiries. A imuleney to spirituality may be traced oven in 
his earlier seientiiic works, though it was n*Borvod for his later 
years to develop his gift of ?!<*<*rship. On attaining his fifty- 
seventh year (A . J). 1 7*l'5), he tijrew aside material n^soarehes, 
and dived into the my«tepii*s of the spiritual world, which 
he has reported with a eleariiess, dignity, and eonsistcncy 
tliat have seldom if mor been emulated. It is not our 
|)W»vince or purpose to doeido the question of his Hoership, 
but we may bo pernnlted to remark that to all impartial and 
reflecting minds his historicai appoanniee pre^sentH a problem 
that still awaits solution. The sinile of incredulity begins^ 
to die upon the lips 4K* the conscieniious scc^piic,^ and the 
oi*probrious terms * dreamer* and * madmun* are yielding to 
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the more courteous epithet of Mystic. In. vain will you ran-* 
sack the archives of his family or personal history for a trace 
of insaniLy. Equally fruitless will be your endeavour to trace 
any symptoms of incoherence or racing in his inethodi<*al 
- pages. If he must needs bo mad, there is a rare methocl in 
his madness ; and if the world insists on his being a visi- 
onary, it must admit that his visions ore something anoma- 
lous in their systematic and mathematical form. But we have 
yet to learn that visionaries and dreamers can writti a cool 
business-like stylo, and pen dr^ and well-digested folii»H ; 
nor is it a common thing to nnd a madman deficient in 
sallies of imagination, and remarkable fi^r strong common 
sense. Such is the problem and anomaly presented by this 
remarkable man, whoso gift of seership is attested by siudi 
characters as Kant and the sister of the gwat Frederic.* 
The solution wo leave to the skill of the gentle reader^ as it 
does not fall within our province* 

His JPMlosopJty* 

Swcdonborg*s principal philosophical and theological workaaro: 

SwBDsirsoaeix Opera plulosophica ct minoralia, JDreed 2734, 3 vola 
folio* 

CEconomia Rogni Animalis, 2 voIh, 4to. Z<m(l 2740-41 j Amn*, 1742. 

Kcgnnm animalo, anatomioo, physicc, ot philoiiophlce pcrluHtmtuimi 
flag. Com. 1744-5, 3 vela 4to. Tim same, translated, with remarks, 
by J. J* <h Wilkinson-, 2 vola. Svo* 

Arcana CocloHtia qute in Oencal et Rxodo sunt dctccta, Land. 1743** 

>6, 8 vols. 4to* 

Be nova llicroHolyma ot ejus doctrina ccclcati, 4to. land, 

Boctrina novra Ilicrosolyxim) do Domino, 17fiK{ Ai/w#. 1703*4. 

Apocalypsis Ucvolafa, 3700. 

Vom Keligio Christiana, scu univcnailit thoologia, Anu>L 1771, 4to.; 
Lond, 1780. • 

Most of hia works have boon tranHinfod info Knglish, and publiahod 
by or under the patronage of the Hwetlcnborglan Bociety. 

878. Swedenborg'HrhiioHophyynHdi'veloped in hisseientifle 
as wdU aa theological works, may bo ch!truvit*rir.tMl as a very 
demded system of Empirical liealisuu distitigitiHlicui for an 
almost dkphanio introvision into the hunmn heart, for eon* 
summid^ simplicity, and ^consistency. Jlo regards the 

* See the soeoant of Swedenbokg’e vision of the Fire of StoelMair 
as reoorded by Bm. Kant: and that of hie diaelosom to tbe Qtieea cs " 
Sweden rejqE»eoting her dooessed brother. Imaanel Swideaboif i a 
Biography; by 0. 0. Wiwirioir, 8vo» p, 121| lUf aadi 11^, 
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science of Coirespondence as the Key of Knowledge, a 
Divine Philosophy unlocking the treasures of the (Spiritual 
as well as Natui*al worlds, and sending Thought at a board 
from the Zoojihvte to the Seraphim. The material world ja 
the nlfmate and pedestal of the universe, filled with various 
creations, corresponding to others in the higher-ascending 
Spheres of the Universe. Thus Nature is in truth a Beve- 
lation and a Divine Book, whoso letters, the Groves, Hills, 
and Rhers, the Eirmament and the Lamps of Heaven, 
are hieroglypliic representatives of corresponding spiritud 
Ecalitics. 

The doctrine of Decrees forms a pendant to the science 
of Oorrespondeueo iii >Sw<‘denborg’s Philosophy. Degrees^ 
which he classes in two scries, i. c., C^oiitinuous and Dis- 
crete, carry tlie mind by the Patriarch’s Ladder, from Barth 
to Heaven ; and, scaling the Enijiyrcan, conduct us from 0 
to th(» Throne of God, The Cmiinuom DiujTceB are evident 
and familiar to all, whereof an obvious cxainple is presented 
in ilui ascending Horii‘H of organic vitality, from the plant to 
JMan.^ pmnte Jkgms constitute a scries of a aifforent 
dcHcrintion, Tiny are the same things mirrored or ro- 
echoea rni difter<‘nt plutibrms through the medium of Cor- 
ro8(joiKlenei(‘s. Thus (lod is tho &5un of the Spiritual 
World, whoso iliiat auul Light are Love imd Wisdom. 

The Psycltological AiialysiH of 8w(*dniborg is romarkabk 
for its agreement with tluj eonsciimctMmd experience of alt 
who reflect on what transpires in tho chambers of their own 
heart. His rentarks, in<le{*d, are alarmingly searching, and 
seem to proceed from om* who united to a* profound know- 
ledge of mankind, a natural kind of clairvoyance that pene- 
trated into the inmost redbsses of men’s thoughts and 
motives. His philosophy savours much more of Life than 
of the Lamp, lie divides the Mind into Wdl and Under- 
standing ; the scats of the Affections and of Thought. It 
is the former that constitutes the character; man being 
what his loves are, according to the elevation or depression 
of his affections, a little lower than the Angels, or crawling 
worm-like in the dust. Man, r^arded as a psycho-physio- 
logical being, consists of three parts : Ist, The Spirit, which 
" is essentially ind, Its inner garment, or spiritual 

body, identical with the bloul of Bt. Paul’s jSpistles, and 
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wMeli constitutes tlie medium of union between the 
Spirit; and Srdly, its outer garment or material body. Tho 
latter is woven aroimd it by the Spirit through tfte law of 
Correspondences. Hence a perfect analogy exists between 
the mental faculties and the bodily organs. 

Death, according to Swedenborg, is nothing more than 
the casting off an outer skin, or the shelling of the mature 
and ripened spirit within. 

The mind may bo again subdivided into three parts: 
1st, The inmost or Celestid-Spiritual principle, by which 
man communicates directly witn God, angels, and heaven. 
2nd, The Eational and Internal, which constitutes tho intel* 
lectual and scientific principle ; and the External, natural, 
or sensuous, which brings man into connection with the 
material world. The metaphysical reader will easily trace 
an analogy between Swedenborg’s CeK^stial-Spiritual, Ka- 
tional, and Sensuous principles, and tho Intuitive Season, 
the Logical XJnderstandiiig, and the Sensational Perception 
(AmcMmmg) of Transcendental Philosophy. There is, 
however, one broad distinction between thorn: Sweden* 
borg’s Celeatial^Spiritual Principle grasps an objectively* 
real and substantial world of Spirits; and his Sensuous 
Principle grapples with the solid reality of an objective 
•world of matter, whilst tho Tmnsceudontalist, both in his 
Intuition and his Sensation, hobbles in a world of sub* 
jective ideas and representations, that hold his mind in a 
strait-waistcoat. 

On an impartial review <»f his system, it will be found to 
be characterized by that best of wisdom, which consists in 
its adaptation to tbo normal umbTstanding, and its agree* 
meat with tho most cherisheii instincts of the human heart. 

Sweienborji^a JPosUion as a l^syehohtjieal 

874. It is rcfiresliing, in the eli‘venth hour of the eighteenth 
century, the a^e of Atludsm, LibtTtiiiisin, Freemasonry, 
and ImicracianiBm, to nuni a man who uuiti^d a healthy, 
plain, and practical view of Life, Man, and Kature, with the 
sublimest, and at the same«itimo tinu*, tho most adiBitiit 
iHutndling and treatment of things spiritual and etemai* 

In the* eyes of an impartial and a d&efiminati«f waiartty, 
Bmanuel Dwedenborg will obtain an eievatad mat ih fm 

S n 
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illusirioiis brotherhood of the Itiminarios of the Church. 
A certain family likeness may be traced between all the 
members of this memorable group. 

Benedict, Bt, Brands, and Loyola, were a union of con- 
tradictions ; themselves living paradoxes. The ilrst a burn- 
ing Calabrian rhapsodist/ could descend from the sublimest 
extacios and tlie most rapturous trances, to draw up a 
legislative code, whose propriety, expediency, and sound 
practical sense, have astonished the world for above one 
thousand years. 

8t, Brands of Assist was another instance of the hlenditig 
of superior diplomatic acuteness with a grasp of Paith that 
revealed to his glowing •vision those things that eye hath not 
seen, nor ear hoard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive. The Franciscan Order still remains as a monu- 
ment of tho man, who was as wise as a serpent, and as 
harmless as a dove ; and its history uttosis tlio giant arm 
that raised it. 

Loyolaf whose merits none can dispute, notwithstanding 
the sins of his Order, coupled the extreme of asctiic hutnS 
Jiations and apostolic devotion with a dry buMincHs-likc 
style,'"' and a deliberate shrowdnoss in his knowlodgo of 
mankind, and in tho reading of tho human heart." Simuarly, 
Swedenborg, when treating of the sublimest realities, pro- ^ 
coeds with tho coolness a««l imperturbable deliberation of a 
man entering items iu his ledger. 

As previously observed, however, the revelation and com- 
mentaries of Hwedoiiborg do not fall exactly within our 
province. Neveriludess, since his philosopaical writings 
are considerably influenced and motuflod by his theology, 
we must consider the lattof in ordcT to estimate the former. 
On a general survey of his works it appears that ho must 


I See Sir X STxraxK*s Article on the French Bcnedlotlncs $ and 
History of the Bonodiotino Order. 

^ the Article on Bt. Francis, in Sir J. StBrnsN’s Ecclesiastical 
Bit^gaphy. 

* See the Article of Sir J. Stspbut's on the Founders of Josuitlsm ; 
and XsAAO TatXiOB's Ignatius Loyola;, or Jesuitism in its Eudimenta 

* Lord Chesterfield and yoltalre**caU him a madman. Thus onoi. 
maa*8 meat is another man's poison. Irving was said to look on onol 
aide of his face like an angel, and on the other like a dovil«--»Bn. 

* See JUiroWa Spiritual Bxoreisoa 
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be classed with Empirists, Siipcrnaturalists, and perhaps 
with Mystics. Let not, however, the latter term ho Ink* n 
as a condemnation. Since the diffusion of Kantian and 
other Eationalisms, there has been an evident tendcney to 
pronounce Supematiiralism identical wif h Mysticism ; *and 
Mysticism, hallucination. The impartiality and dii'iiity of 
history require us to abstain from atlaeliiiip; a to 

any honest and enlightened phase of thought and feeling, 
whether positive or negative. 


EMPIRICAL SCEPTICISM. 

I. Scepticism of Ilume. 

375, The spirit of Em])iricism coniiinied to retain itK 
predominant influence in England. David llu* 

physician, whose religious and moral chura<‘icr boroaco)!*- 
sidorablo resemblance to that of Bonnet (§ 378), pursued 
the inquiries of Locko ridutive to the soul, on pnnciph»s 
exclusively materialist. The Association of Ideas ho inmh* 
tho fomidation of all intellectual energy; and derived it 
from certain vibrations of tho nerves, ile allowed to man 
only a subordinate degree of fn'c-will, aH8t‘rting ilmi the 
Deity is tho original cause of all tho ojxTutioim of Nature, 
and that mankind aro nothing mon* than hb instrument, 
employed with reference to tho final end of tlio UniviTsi*. 
Tho morality or immorality of aciions is detmmiiucd by their 
tendency to produce happiness or misery. PrescMilly a much 
more acute genius pursued tlie ]ad.li marked out by T^oeke, till 
he arrived at a more coinphie iiTnl dec*i(k‘d Scepf iHsnn Tim 
idealism of Berkeley (§ 3 lU), which Imd nvsvr popular, 
instead of checking, as its author had hopiul, tho spirit of 
Scepticism, coatributeil to encourage it. Tins was what David 
Sume did not fail to remark, lie w’Uh ham at Edinburgh 
in 1711, and early forsook tln^ study of law for that of 
history and philosophy, to which he devoted tho remai&der 

, * Bom at Xllifigvorth, 1704 ; tiled at Bath, 1757. 

Bavxd HaBTLBi, Observations on Man, Ms Frams, his Duty, and hfe * 
Bspeotatione ; in two parts, Lend. 1740, S vols. 8vo, ^theeigr of Ha- 
man Mind, with Eesays, by Jos, FmimiMX, Xomi 1775, 9ffh 
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of his life** “Witli a deeply penetrating genius, he inves- 
tigated the nature of Maa as a cognizant and acting being, 
ivom the point of view of Locke’s Empiricism. This led 
him, by consequent thinking, to the sceptical result that 
there is no such thing as ascertained objective philosophical 
knowledge : that our views are limited to the phenomena 
of Consciousness, — the representations we are conscious of, 
— and^ the subjective relations of the latter. And in these 
investigations of Hume, philosophical scepticism stands 
forth with a power, deptb, and logical consistency, such as 
had never before appeared; recommended, moreover, by 

S jat correctness, chiamess, and elegance of diction. Our 
presentations, according to Hume, are to bo divided into 
Impressions (Emotions) or Conceptions and Ideas; the 
last are copies of the former, and differ from them only 
inasmuch as they are less forcible and vivid. All the objects 
of reason are either relations of Conceptions (for instance, 
the elements of Mathematics), or facts and matters of 

‘ TIjo Life of David Hume, writton by himself, JSo»c?. 1777, 12mo. 
Supplement to the same, by Adam Suzth, 1780. 

A bettor to Ad. Smith, on the Life, Death, and Philosophy of his 
friend D. Ilumc; one of tlio peojdo caUctI Christians, 1777. 

Apology for the Life and Writing of J>. Hume, ete., Lend, 1777. 
Curious PartlcularH and Genuine Anecdotes respecting the late Lord 
Chesterfield and 1). Hume, etc,, Loud, 1788. 

IL 1). liuMiC, Treatise of Human Nature, etc., Lond^ 1738, 2 vols. 
8vo. j 1789, 2 vols. 4to. 

EmySf Moral, Political, and Literary, fa vols, 8vo, Edinh 1742— 
1748. Vol. 1 contains Moral, ke.; vol. 1 1, Inquiiy concerning the 
Human Understanding; vol. Ill, Inqniiy concerning the Principles of 
Morals ; vol. IV, i*oliticnl Discour^os ; vol. Y, Katural History of Eeli* 
gion, of the Passions, of Tragedy; of Taste. These five volumes have 
frequently been reprinted in 2 vols. Svo. ; latest edition, Edinb, 1817. 

Essays on Suicide and the Immortality of the Sonl, 12mo« Lend. 
1788; 8vo. 1789. 

Dialoj^es concerning Natural Keligion, 2nd edition, Lend* 1779, 
dvo. {Un this sttb}6ct consult JaooBi, t David Hume, or, An Busy 
on laith, Idealism, and Eoalism, Breslau, 1787, 8vo«) 

Account of the Lifo and Writings of D. Hume, by T, B, laroan^ 
Svo. Lond, 1807. 

Hume I in Lord BsouoHAH’a Llvesbof Hen of Letter^, vol 1, Xtimd* 
. 1848. 

l ife and Covmpondenceffof D. Hume, by H. BniTon, 2 vols, Svn 
iS^Unh, 1840. 

Home’s Philosophical Worhst, 4 vols. Svo, Edinb* 1827# 
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experience. Our conviction of the reality of any fact is 
founded on Sensation, Reflection, and an estimate of the 
relations of cause and effect. Our acquaintance vrith the 
laws of Causality does not come to us by any ^ priori 
principles, but simply by experience, we expect from 
similar causes similar consequences; and tho principle of 
this anticipation is to be sought in the habitude of the 
connection of certain phenomena, and tho Association of 
our Eepresentafeions. There exists, therefore, no certain 
knowledge independent of experience, nor any Metaphysical 
science, properly so called. After all, Experience aoes not 
possess any such demonstrative evidence as do tho Ma<* 
thomatics : but is based upon a certain instinct, which may 
prove deceptive. We find that instinct contradicts tho 
conclusions of philosophy with respect to the ideas of Space, 
Time, and Causality; and consequently wo are compelled 
to doubt the evidence of Experience in these partieulara ; 
unless we give tho preference to Katural Instinct over 
philosophical Scepticism. Geometry and Arithmetic are 
objects of abstract Science: Criticism (JEsthetics) and Mo*- 
ralily are objects of Sensation, and mnor&cmeei form pari 
of the prmince of the underatanding. In Morals, Hume 
, asserted that merit consists in tho utility or agreeabloncss 
(utile et dulce) of man’s character and qualities, as relating 
to himself or others : ho allowed that Reason, as tho faculty 
of reflection, had considorablo w(‘ight in tho formation 
of a moral judgment, but denied that it was suHicient of 
itself to pronounce a sentence of moral approbation or 
disapprobation. Consequently ho wus led to make tho 
Mom Sense, which he compared with Taste, tho primum 
moUle of moral action. This Sense consists in a sentiment 
of human happiness and misery. 11 is theory was calculated 
to support that of an original Moral Sense* 

As for the question whether Self-love or Benevoloneo pre* 
ponderate in the human mind, ho leaves it unanswered. 

The deeply penetrating Scepticism of Hume was ovigkaSly 
directed against the conelusionH only of Speculative rhiio** 
sophy, but in fSaiet would destroy the essential of aU know- 
ledge. He directed, however, hk objj^ions prisieipiiUy* 
against the Existence of the Deiiy,llis rayridenoe; cm 
the Reality of Mir a c l es^ and the of toe touIs 
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r* ** nd proved that all these doctrines were unsupported by 
any ovidont principles begetting perfect conviction.* 
llis life and character wore estimable. He died, August 
2 oth, 1770, with perfect serenity and even gaiety. 


OPPONENTS OP HU31E, AND OTHER PHILO- 
SOPHERS OP THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS. 

370. The Scopticisin of 3fnino neouired of course the 
greatest notoriety, attaching as it did the foundations of 
ivligion as well as tho o]ijt*t*ts of experience. Aiany anta 
gonista of his doctrines nndi‘rtook to reiUto them ; but, in- 
stead of striking at tho root ol' his sceptical objections, and 
demonstrating tiicir lullacy, they contented thoinselvcs with 
woaldy appealing to Common ASVm*, or a natural instinct, 
'v\liich \vas just wliui Hume desired. Among liia opponents 
we must reckon in tins iirst jilaco three Scotchmen 5 Thomas 
a sincere inquirer alter Truth, who maintained in- 
deed tho (‘xistenco of c(‘Haiu principles of knowledge inde- 
pendent ol* exneriiuicc, but coiisidiTod philosophy as tho 
science of tho humati mind, which must bo ibutided on the 
priiiciples of Common Henae, regarding tho latter as a 
species of lnt(*Ih’<dual XiiKtinct. 

'Pho eloquent Jaowa JUvnliir^ espoused tho same cause 
with greati‘r ardour, but with less of a jdiilosophic spirit, 
a!ul laboured to viiidicato 1 ho truths attacked by tho top* 

* Modem Science, TmuHcendcntaliHm, and tho PhiJoHophy of Intui- 
tion, ciomoliHii at once iho unnutuml fabric of IIumo’H m'pf.lciHm.— £ 0 . 

* Bom 1704 ; hccamo n profcsjfor at (iloRgow ; and died 1720. 

TiamAs Ui«D, liupiiry into the Human Mind on the Principle of 

Couimon Boneo, third edition, ImuL 1700, Svo. JBeeays on tho Intel- 
Joctuul Powers of Man, MiuL 17SS» 4to. K»’»ayson the Powers of the 
Human Mind, I^ond, 181U, S vols. Svo. Complete Worka, wjitU Profaco 
and Notes, by Bzu Wilwaw J!amii.tcn, Svo. minb . 184 ( 5 . 

** Born 1785; professor of Moral Philosophy at iidiidmmh, and 
aftorwanis at Aberdeen. Hied 1 8U3. 

Account of Uie Life of James Beattie, by Alex, Bower, Lund* 1804. 

Jamiss Bkatws, ISssay on the Nature and immutabiliiy of Truth, in 
..Opposition to Sophistry and Scoptieism, AVfmd. 1770; fifth edition. 
Loud* 1774. Theory of iSnmmgo, Lund* 1788, tvo. Diwertations 
Moral and Critiful, Lmul, 17SU, 4 to. KiemeuU of tho Seionco of 
Morals, tom. I, iidinh 1700 ; tom. 1I» 1703* 
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tics ; admitting the principle of a Moral Sense. He ^vas 
the author also of some elegant treatises on j^sthetics. 

Lastly, James Oswald (flourished about 1700), a Scotch 
ecclesiastic, exalted the principal of Common Sense* into the 
supreme canon of all truth, and the ultimate rule in all 
inquiries. 

These authors have demonstrated the mischievousness of 
speculation when it would reduce all oiir convictions to de- 
monstration ; but have not avoided a contrary fault, that of 
making the Eoason inert and passive. 

377 The celebrated natural philosopher, Josrjfih 
criticised at the same time both Ilumo and his antago- 
nists. He may bo said to have been more suecessful with 
the latter, wiioso imtmcHw principUs justly styled qmli’- 
tales Qceultm* In opposition to J I ume he alleged a proof of 
the cxibiciico of the Divinity, which was untenable.* JIo 
was a rank Deiermiiusi ; and, consistently with his prinoi* 
pies, controverted, as Hartley had done, the doctrine of Insc* 
agency, and endeavoured to eslubiisli a system of materiality 
of the soul * Ne.xt caiiio Edward Searcli (his real name was 

* Jambs Oswald, Appeal to Common Scuso in Behalf of Bella!on% 
Edinh 1760—1772, 2 voIh. Hvo, 

- Bom nt Ficldhcad, 17»3; <licd 1804. 

* Jos. PuiESTLKY, An Kxamiaation of Dr. Reid’s Itiquiiy into Iho 
Haman Mind; Dr. Beattie’s Kj-aiiy on the Nature and hamutalulity of 
Tnith ; and Dr. Oiswahl’s Appeal to the Oominun Hense, LmtH* 17T4, hvo. 
LotterH to a Philowjphieal Unbeliever, coutaininj? an Bxuininatioii of 
the rriucipnl Obj<H*tiouH to the Dtaitrincs of NaUirul KcliMioii, and 
especially tiiose (•ontiiiucd in the writings of Mr, Htaino, Hnth^ !7h0, 
Part I, H. A«Mhioual DcUom, 17H1 -87 ; and. A Continuation of the 
LotterH, N'orflunnfn Hand fttwn MJ, 1^,) 1701, Hvo. 

The Life of Jos. PrlcHlly, with Crifieu! Olwryations on his Wnrha, 
and Kxtractfl from his \Vritiut;MiUu.mr4iUvo of hirtClmi’aeter, Principles, 
etc., by J. CiVKHY, LwnL IhoJ, Hvo. 

■* Jos. Phikhtlky, UiHiiuilious iJehiling to Mutter and Hpirit, ate, 
Xiond* 1777, Hvo. 

Three DWertationK on the Dootrim* of MateriullHai and Pltiloaopbleal 
Koceaoity, Lond, 1778, Hvo, 

The Doctrine of PhlloHophicul Nm'KHity itiustmted^ ete., Xoficl. 
1777, 8vo. * 

LoiterHon Matorialism ami Iturilfy’H Theory of the Humaa Mi&d» 
^ Pkikstlsy, Land. 1776, Hvo. The It^ft catlod forth aiiawm horn 
VAXMm and UavANts and more particularly the woric of KroHAiD 
Pbiok, ontitiod ; Loitem on Matorialitm^ mi Bhilowmhtoil Heoeaiity« 

iiowd. 1778, 8VO, 
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Ahraham TucJcer^)^ who, in (questions of Morals, referred 
everything to personal expedieiK^* On. the other hand, 
Bkhard £rice,* in opposition to Empiricism, which would 
derive all our cognitions from Sensation, maintained that 
the Understanding or the faculty of thought is essentially 
distinct from the sensual system, and the source of peculiar 
representations not to be confounded with those which 
originate in the senses. He investigated with acuteness and 
ability many important questions relative to Morals, and 
controverted the doctrine of a Moi*al Sense, as irrecoticile- 
able with the unalterable character of fundamental moral 
conceptions, which, as well as those of ISubstanco and Cause, 
he maintained to be eternal and original principles of the in- 
tellect itself, independent of the Divine Will* lit' has ad- 
mirably illustrated the differences existing between Morality 
and Sensation, Virtue and Happiness; at tho^ same time 
that he points out the mtimato conneetion existing between 
the two last.* On the other hand the theory of a moral 
sense found a defender in JHenri/ IConief' distinguished for 
his critical W’orks on iEathetics; and iu Adam Fergmonf 

AuHzUgo aus Dr* PaiKSTtBv’s Sebrifton Uber dio Kotbwoncligbeit des 
WilienR, und Uber die Ylbrationcm dcr (iebirnnorven, als dio materl* 
ollon Ursacthen dcs KmpfmdonR and Ik^nkcns, nebst Betraebtungen Uber 
<UoHO OegonstUndo and eincr Vcrglch'hnng drr Vibratlombypothoao, 
mit lira. 1)». (iAU/s HdUidcilobre, AfUma,t 180C, Hvo. 

* Ed* Bsarch, fdght of Katuro pursued, 7 vola 8vo. Lond. 1768— 78* 
edition, with Ijifc, by Sm Jo»k Atn*uMAy, 7 vois* Svo. 1806. He* 

printed in2volR. Svo, Bohn, 1848. Abridged by Wm. Hazutt, Svo. 
1807, Vree-wilJ, Poro-knowWdge, and i’’ato, Land* 1768, 8vo. 

'** Born at Tynton, 1728; died 17H1. 

® Prick, lioviow of tiio rriiudpal Questions and Difficulties in Morals, 
particularly tlioso respecting the Drigin of our Ideas of Virtue, its 
iNature, Kelntion to the Deity, Diirtgatioii, Bitl»Joct-Mattor, and Sfuus- 
tions, jLond, 1768, Svo. ; third edition, Lond, 1787, Svo. 

* Bom at Edinburgh : became Lord Kaimks in 1762; died 1782. 

IlifKRV HostJE, Essays on the Principles of Morality and Hatural 

Boligion, Minb, 1761, Svo* illstorleal l.aw,1762, Svo. The l^rinciples 
of Equity, 1760, foL Elomcnts of Criticism, Lond, 1762, 8 vols, 8vo.; 
third edition, Mdinb, 1766, 8 vole. Svo, Bkotehes on the History of 
Man, Lo7id, 1774, 2 vola. 4io. The two latter works have been 
quently reprinted. 

* « Burn In tho Highlands of Scotland, 1724 s died 1 816. 

An. Ekbgusok, Institutes or Moral i*hiloso])liy, Zond, 1769, Svo. 
Principles of Moral and PoUticai Science, Mdinit* 1798, 2 vols. 4to« 
Xiiiniy on Civil Society. 1766, 4to, 
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wno made virtue consist in the progressive dcvelopcmcnt of 
the powers of the soul in its advance towards spiritual per- 
fection. Adam Smithy a friend of Hume’s, and principally 
celebrated for his classical work on the Wealth of Nations, 
the text book of Political Science, maintained that Morality 
can only consist in actions which are of a sort to merit uni- 
versal approbation ; and consequently made Sympathy the 
principle of Morahty. By means of this faculty we put our- 
selves in the situation of the agent whose conduct wo are 
considering, and then pass an impartial sentence, uninflu- 
enced by subjective considerations, on the pTopriettf or foi- 
propriety of his conduct. Prom such judgments, repeatedly 
formed, are deduced, according to Smith, geiK*ral rules for 
our own conduct. The sum of his mondity is this : ** fcJo act 
that other men may sympathise with you.” 

Thomas Payne^ one of the founders of the independence 
of the United States, astonished oven the Unglish by hifl 
ultra-democratic principles and views. 

In connection witli tne ineiaphysieul labours of the British 
writers, we ought to mention Bssays on tlio principles of 
Taste by Alison, Gerard, and JSurkef an well as tlu‘ir imjui- 
rics on Languagi', and tlie Histoiw of MankituL Hir Wtlmm 
Jones distinguished hinmelf greatly in tluH province.* 

IT. Trench Empirical SchooL 

t History of tho French devolution ; or Iho (Jommcncenicnt, Tro- 
gress, and JStrccts of tho (HO-callcd) Kew 1‘hilobophy of that country, 
III Zdyft. 8vo. 


» Born at Kirkaldy 172J) ; died 1700. 

An, KMmi, Tlo'ory of Moral HeuUmcntK, sixth edition, 1700, 
2 voIr. Svo., frtHjuonlly r<*pri«tcd in 1 voL Inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the VVealtli of Nations, LontL 1770j smiud edition, 1777, 
2 vols. 4to,j cditnl hy W, Pf,AYFAiK, SI vols. hvo. edllod by 0. 

Boohakan, 4vok 8vo. Ptlifih, 1H14; edited by 4 vols, 

Svo. Mdin* 1828 j reprinted inlvoLIhllH. KmitayH on Philosophic^ 
Subjects, etc., to wldrli is pn^fued an account <»f the life and writings 
of tho author, by i)iJ<iAi.» HTr.WAUt, Lund, !7t«r*, hvo, 

3 Bom in Norfolk, 1787 1 died in Aiucrien, IHUb, 

Common Sense, PhilmMfdtdftt 1770, hvu. inghtii of Mam bdnff an 
Answer to Mr. Burke's attack on tho Frcnrit Hcvoiiition, parte I, II, 
seventh edition, 2701-92. The Age of Seaiion, being an iovisUgaUoi; 
of True and Falwious Theology, paru 1, 21, Lmd, 1704. 

» &m WjLUAM JuHwi's works, with hU lAISi, by hsmTmMismtk 
0 vols. 4io. Lend* 1700— 1804 j or 18 vols. Svo. 1807* 
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378. Philosopliizing in England constantly pursued the 
path of experience, and endeavoured to advance the interests 
of science, sometimes ^^ith acute and profound, at other 
times Tvith narrow and superficial views; religion being 
throughout tlio principal object to which its inquiries were 
directed. Tho same tendency prevailed in France also, 
modified however by the character of the French nation, as 
well as by the inilucnce still possessed by tho clergy in 
chocking iVcedoin of thought. The metaphysics of Descartes 
and Malobnuiclio liad fallen into oblivion, Gassendi and 
Newton having taken their place; though a still more 
numerous party devoted themselves to tho principles of 
Locko. Montes<iuiou/ who investigated tho Laws of Na- 
tions with tho genius of a true ])!iilosopher, and tho inatfao- 
matician and naturalist P. £. Mloraaa de Mau^eHim? pur- 
sued the empirical method without calling in question the 
luadameulal priiicijilcs of lieligion. Tho iniluonco of the 
philosopher of 3'\‘rih‘y, JPmn^ois Marie Arouvt de VoliaM 
was more eviensivo alul pcmiciouH. J[o assigned tho cast- 
ing-vote in philosophy to the common popular Understand- 
ing and to Wit. T(/lniu may bo addetf uean Jac^me Bom^ 
who combined uith him in greatly diminishing the 
rovorenco ior (Werything p{KSitivo in religion and the state, 
by th(‘ir aita<‘ks on oeclehlasiical and |H)litical despotism. 
OA. may bo considered tho first Frenchman who 

* CfiAiw*RH Hfconoat, Bnroii do MontcFqnlcu ; bom in tho CMtoau 
do la BrJldo, near Bordfuiix, IdSU ; <licd 1755. 

Do fEsprit dcK {joIh, <numorouH editions). (Eavros, 
t75a, 8 voIk. 4ta; 5 voIh. Svo. (several olher editions}* CEuvros iW 
thumos, 1708, bvo. 

Horn at St. Mulo, 1001 ; died at mie, 1759. 

Ensai do t idiosophle Morale, Lnnd, 1750, Svo. Essaide Oosmologlo* 
lUrL 1750, 8vo. OiuvrcH, l/nom* "iTOO, 4 vela. 8vo* 

^ FaANyom Maiuk A*!uuet j>k VomiUK, bom 1604, died 1778. 
Hco his Idle by Conpokujut, anti mueo by A»aitJA>s, JM^ianges do Lit* 
t5mturo et de PhiloHophie. 

hcttrcB PhlloHOphiquos, par YohVAirm [burnt by tho executioner]. 
Oandido, on rcmUrninmo, 

(KuvroH do Voltaire, 45 vols* 4to. Oenive, 1768, ei miv. Nouvelle 
dilition, par HKACMAttoiuis, 70 vols. 8vo. Kcfd, 1784-89. Edit* de 
IJeuoiioT, 72 vola. 8vo. Pans, 1829—1834, dco. 

* Bom at Aliendhuy, 1718; died 1780. 

bcH Beaux Arts n'dulis ^ un indmo Brlnelpo, Paris, 1746, (several 
editions). Cours do Bcllos*bottrcs, ou Principcs do la ytt8ratar% 
Paris, 1747—50, (many odiaons). 
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proposed a theoiy of the fine arts, likewise based on empi- 
rical principles. Etienne Bonnot de ConiUlhc,^ the model of 
French Philosophy till very recently, liiboiircd to bnng to 
perfection the system of Fmpiriei-m, and to trace all tho 
representations of the mind of* Man, since the Pall, to 
Sensation, or tho faculty of feeling, by incans of Iho prin- 
ciple of the transformation and modilicatatn of si*n.'‘ations. 
The cultivation of Language, ■vvhicli he derived from tho 
involuntary tones of feeling, i. o. of pleasure and pain, ho 
assorted to be the medium of improvement to Science, llo 
Affected to establish all knowledge according to mathema- 
tical strictness, by reducing each particular science to its 
most simple expression, or in other words, to an hhmtieal 
proposition. It may be remarked that ho confounds in his 
theory tlio princijiles of Empirical and 8p(‘cuhiu\u philo- 
sophy, aiul n])proximates the Atomic Theory of (lanMendi, 
by eninncratiiig among original facts that of tho oxinteucs 
of‘ bodies; (sec the theory of Gassendi, §323). Vhafle$ 
Bonnet'^ also rendered considerable service to psychology* 
He was an admirablo obsmver of JCuture, with a mmd 
habitually r<*ligious. He also derived all our representa- 
tions from Heuisation, by moans of certain fibres and their 
vibrations; distingnishiTig tho mind from iho body, but 
allowing it to possess aiothing of its own but a twofold 

^ Born at (Jronoblc, 17303 tiled 1780. 

Cours <riiuidc du Priuco do IVmc, par M. TAbb^ do Co.Nnnj,AO, 
Pom, 1770, 10 vols, Svo. 

Kssai Hiir ruri,i;iiio dus ConuaiHsauccs lIumatnoB^ Auiaiaird^ 

2 voirt. 1 2in(). 

Truitt' tit's S<*n'!ttion«, Lend 2 voIh. ICmo, 

Truiui tics Aiiiiiifiux, A///sfrfd, 2 voIm, ICiiio. 

Oluvrua Piulth-tuphuiucrt, Burlv, ITUS, 0 vol«. J2wo* (several other 
editious*. 

- Bora at Ovnovu, i7i20; died 1703. 

(Ch. dk ISdN.NMV, Khhju <Ic Ps^'cI«dogi(», o» crtijHidt mi ions aur let 
operations de rilmc, Hur I'habitntit: ct hiu* 17£5, Sva 

Kssai Analythiue sur les P'ueullfsde fdnte, Vuj^tvuh, 1750-60, thixd 
edit. 1776. 

La PallngdndHlo Philo^fopbltpic, on iddes sur T^Utt piii4 et sur 
rdtat fiiturdcs Atros vivaiis, iTvN/ev^ 1700, 2 vciIh. 8vo. 

aCtivrcs d’Hlwtolre Naturcllo ot du Wdiosophlo, iWt| 

second edition, 1763, 8 vols 4tQ. 

MOitioires pour scrvlr a I'lIUtoIro de is Tie et dee <Eav£*oe de 
M. Ch. Bonnet, par J, TsKHSter, Berne, 1764, 8ve. 
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capacity of Peeling and Impulsion. Ho denied the doctrine 
of Innate Ideas ; deduced all representations from Bensation, 
and \vas consequently led to maintain that the soul can 
effect nothing hut through the agency of the body ; which 
is the source of all the modifications of which the other is 
susceptible. In this manner he approached IMaterialism, 
and admitted the existence of an affinity between the soul 
of men and of other animals. Other writers followed up 
the consequences dcducihle from the Empirical system with 
greater consistency and boldness; founding a deeicled 
system of Atheism, Materialism, and Absolute Beternunism 
in all questions affecting the materiality and mortality 
of the Soul, and Morals. Of this number was La lUMrie} a 
man of reprobate character, who (‘udeavoured to account 
for all the opei'aiions of the mind on priiutiplcs merely 
mechanical. Ilehetim^ iu like manner derived all its 
phenomena from sensational pcrccq)tion, and pronounced 
the notion of infinitudi) to bo simply negative. ^ To these 
must bo added tbo authors of the famous Systemo do la 


* OFimov DB tA . MEmiB, horn at Bt. Malo, 1700 ; died at 


Berlin, 1751. 

ClSuvrcs PhilosophiqiioR de M. dc la lilefirlc, Lmul (BM,), 1751, 2 
vols. 8va.; Anuif.. 1753— C4, 2 voIh. Svo. Hirttuiro Natnrollo do Ttoo, 
Za Ilaye^ {Farin)^ Svo. ; [this work, hy order of the Parliamont, was 
burnt by the hands of tho cxeeutioncr]. TraiKS do la vio hourotmo do 
SSafeqtio, Futmlamt 174H. l/Kcolo do la VoluptS {id, souk le tltro do 
TArt do Joiiir), 1750. I/Homme Machine, Leydm, 1748, 12ino. 
L* Homme Plante, PoUdmi, 174B, 8vo. 

In answer to these works wore puldishod L'Homme plus guo 
Machine, par Bmb Luzac, Lowl, {Lud,)^ 1748,8ceond edition, QoUing, 
1755, 12mo. Do Mmihina ot An\^m Htmmna prorsus a m invieem 
distinetk Commentatio, auct. BanTii. lam. TitALLass, Bred. 1740, 8va 
OonoFBm. PmocQnBT, Dissert, do Matorlalismo, LuMng, 1750, cum 
Bupplemottto ot Confutatione libolli ; I/Uommo Machine, iUd. 1751, 4to» 
s Cmto® Adkian IIisfiVCTius, born at Paris, 1715 ; died 1771. 


Be TBsprit, Farias 1768, 4to. ; 2 vols. 8vo. Be PHomme, de see 
facult4s 6t do son Bdueatlon, LmuL (A mderdf), 1772, 2 vok Svo, Im 
TOgrhs do la Eaison dans la Recherche d« Vrai, Lond» 1775, Svow 
Kvres completes, A 1776, 5 vols. 12mo.; Petps^Fmkf llfH, 
Wfi. 8 to."; FarU, 1704, 6 vols. 8vo. j 1706, 10 vols. 12mo. 

Aogc do M. Ilelv5tius, {Oen^m% 1774, Svo. Bssai sur la Yle et les 
Hragos de M. Hclv5tiu8 (pr* Duclosi), ea avant do son Fohme 
■o, intitulS : Lo Bonhour, Zond, {AmUrd,),lWf Svo* i«nd in Ms 
Hvros complhios. 
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Nature, La OraTiffe, or the Barm and BcMnetf 

We must attribute principally to the influence of the 
French Encyclopedists the populariiy which was enjoyed by 
a species of philosophizing which consisted in explaining 
away all that is incomprehensible by unfounded materialistic 
hypotheses * as well as by arguments from analogy pushed 
to an extravagant length. To this must be aclded, the 
pretension of making science of eveiy kind popular and 
accessible to all; and the habit of ridiculing as pedantic 
all serious and profound philosophical inquiries. 

379. The men who at this period wore dignified in France 
with the title of philosophers, through their shallowness and 
fnvolity laid the foundation of that untenable enlightenment 
which confounds rational man with Nature, and deifies the 
material world; pronouncing the boHof in a God to be 
superfluous or problematical, and rejecting all poBitive or 
revealed religion as the device of priestcraft. The universal 
corruption oi the aristocracy, and the puerility of a ceremo- 
nial form of worship, procured for such opinions a ready 
acceptance. 'With views liko these, the Bucydopedists 

1 Paul H. D, Babon vok IIolbaoh, died 

Syettoo do la Katuro, ou dcs bois du Monde Physique ei dn Monde 
Moral, par feu M. MiaABAun, [Iia ObakqsI lr Babox dIIolbaouQ 
Lond, 1770, 53 vols, 8vo. 

In reply soo : Bseoxsr, Examon du Material isme, ou lldfutaiion da 
Systhmo do la Nature, Parian 1771, 2 vols. 8vo. 1)k Oastiixon, Obso^ 
vations sur lo Llvro intiltuM; Syslhmo do la Nature, lirrl, 1771, 8vo. 
Kdflexious PhiloHoplilquos Hur le Byst. do la Nat., par M. HoLLAirn 
(Gsoko. Jomatk.) Faria, 1722, 2 vols. 8vo.; NtiifchMel^ 1778. [Vot* 
rATBs], ItCponso au Systhmodo la Nature, <hnlkvf., 1772; et Kneydo- 
pCdie, artic. Le Yrai Hons du Hysthme do la Naturo (par 

HBLVBTmH), ouvrngo poKthumo ; (this work is made up of oxtraoU). 
t F. X. y. Mancold, a Culm Komtation of Materialism, in answer to 
the author of tho Hystem of Naturo, 1808, 8vo. 

> Jean Baptiste Hohinot ; bom at Hennas, 172^ 

BoBXHBr, ConsidCrationH Philos, do la Gradation Naturello des (bnaes 
de fttre, ou les Brisais do la Naturo, qui apprend h falre PHosmib 
AmM. 1767, 2 vols. 8vo. Parallhle de la condition et des Fmm 
de PHomme aveo eelles des autros Animaux, trad, de P An|^ 99iMm» 
X760,12mo. See BlbUog. | WO. 

8 On French Bmpirieism, eonsuU W. E. Bonxss, Xjt VsBpliwilte 
Mdtaphysiclens, ou Doutes et Vuos erit^ques sor Pleoli 
PariS!ri802, 8vo. 

See the work of MM. Baams and Jai, On tlM 
oftheXVrnContmy. 
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emulated Voltaire and Helvetius in tliis work, particularly 
Diderot^ and jyAhmleri} Others (like Rousseau), whose 
views wore not altogether so objectionable, did more liarm 
than good by a mass of well-meant but paradoxical declama- 
tions. In practical philosophy, the prevailing Empiricism 
favoured the opinion, tliat tho littlo Plurality they chose to 
require ought to be founded on empirical Psychology. 
Prom Self-love they deduced a system of Self-expediency, at 
variance with the essential characteristics of morality. In 
this manner Helvetius attempted to doduco all meritorious 
actions from interested motives, and allowed them to bo 
meritorious only so far as they eontrihitcd to tho well-being 
of some particular society of mem* Others inconsistently 
attempteu to ally the ma\inm of a bettor sysitun of morality 
to exclusive iScIf-love; for inatnneo, JlJahh/^ and J^usseaut 
who had the talent for declaiming well ninmt virtues,* and 

* Dfinrs Diderot, bom at Ijaugros, 171S j dietl 1784. 

Eacyclop8die, ou Dictlonnaira liaiaonne dcs Scicncos, dcs Arts, ot 

dos Metiers, par unc Boelcfd do Cons do hettroM; mm ca oi^ro ct 
publh* par M. Diderot. Paris, 3751—t7C?5, 27 tom, folio pour lo texfco, 
d vols. dfi planches. 8(ition<lc cdiiiou, 1788- 1800, 08 llvmiHons. 4 to. 

Yucs rhilosophiqtu's, ou Protestations ct Dtidamtioim siir Irs Princi- 
pmx Objets dcs Coimaissanco do nionuuo; rouv« cd. linriin, 1755, 
12mo. (par PRin«»XTVAt.) 

Diderot, PcimmScs riiilosophiqiics. />« //oyc, 1740, 12mo. (a work 
directed against Christianity, au<l Imracd by the hands of tho oxocu* 
tionor). Lettro siir Ics Aveuglcs, It Puhage <ie ci ux qni voirnt, Paris, 
1749. PenKfies sur rintcrpn-lation do la Katun*, Paris, 1754, ct 1759, 
12mo. CBuvrcH Phllosophiquca, 0 vok AnistmL 1772. CEuvros 
oomplbtes, Xond 1778, 5 vols. 

See the I^OmoIrcs pour scrvlr it rHistoiro do la Vie ct dcs Ouvroges 
do feu M. Didkiiot, by bis daughter, Mad. db VACDKCit, in the porb 
Qctical of SoKEtMNQ, entitled : /Hr PraiMrkr, Fuse. 1, 1813. 

* Jbak L» Kond d’Ax.embeut, hum at Paris, 1717 *, died 1788. 

HOlanges de LittOraturo, d’lUstoiro, ot do Phiiosophie, do MoriS, 

n’AtEHBEHT, Pane, 1752, 5 vols. 12mo. j 1770, 5 vols. 8vo. 

OONDOBOET, Elogo do M. d’AIombort, 1788. 

* In his work Do PBsprit, mentioned above. Among other replios 
to this work see: Oh3». Wilh. Frahos, Wawjk, Do Coosonaa Virtutla 
Moralis et Folltloee contra Helvotlum, QoUing, 1759. 

* 'Gabriel Bonnot do Mably, born at Qreaoblo, 17005 died 1785. 

* Bom at Geneva, 1712; died 1773. *' 

^ J*. J. BonssEAU, Discours for VOHglno ot Ics Fondemons do Plnl- 
jMlitO parmi Ics Hommos, Amsterd, 1775, 8ro. I^ttrei i^ritos do la 
Kontegae, Amsterd* 1704, part II, $vo. Du Coatrat 8^1, ou 
Principos du Droit Politique, Arr^rd, 1758, 12mo. on do 
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united perspicuity to depth in his worhs on Logic, Natoal 
Theology (in which ho developed and extended the physico- 
theological proof), and the instinct of brutes; Gottfried 
JBUiicquet} an acute thinker, who simplified Logic, dis- 
covered a logical calculus^ and laboured to illustrate the 
principal points of the doctrine of Monadologia. J, II, 
Lambert^ a distinguished Mathematician, Natural and 
Mental philosopher, and a friend of Kant, who had attained 
the conviction that "Wolf’s method in I^iathematics required 
essential alterations. He applied the principles of his 
favourite science to the more exact demonstration of meta- 
physical problems. 

the t dissertation of J. A. Beimabus, on the Existence of God and 
the Human Soul, 1Y81, 8vo. ; sixth edition, 1791. + Considerations on 
the Instinct of Brutes, 1762, 8vo. fifth edition, with the notes of 
J. A. Bbimaros, 1798, 

* Bom 1716 ; became professor at Tubingen; died 1790, 

0. PtoucQCET (sec preceding sect, and § S58). Methodus tractandi 
Infmita in motaphysicis, f'Mng. 1748, 4to. Methodus tarn demon- 
strandi dirccte omiios %liogi8morum Species quam vitia formas dete- 
gendi ope unius regulm, Tilbwg, 1763, 8vo, Prineipia do SubstantUs 
6t PhmnomotiiH ; accedit MetnoduH caUnilandl in Loglcis ab Ipso 
inventa, cui prmmitt.itur Comment, de Arte Oharaeteristica Hnlversalit 
Franco! et Juipff. 1753, Svo. ; second edition, 1764, 8vo, Fundamenta 
Philosophic Bpeculativm, 'Mhing. 1769, Svo. j ibid, 1782, Svo. Insti- 
tuMones Philosophise Thcorcticm, ibid, 1772. Derni^re 6dii, intit. s 
Expositiones Philos. Theor., BkiUg, 1782, Svo. Blementa Philos. 
Contemplative, sive de Scion tia Itatiocinandi, Notionibus disciplinarum 
Fundamcntalibus, etc. NltiUg. 1778, Svo. Bolutio Froblematia Lug- 
dunenils qua ex una hatt Propositlone concessa : Existit aliquid exist* 
entia ontis realissimi cum suis attrlbutis erultur, Tubing, 1768, 4to. 
Commentationes, Philos, Belcctioim8^etc.recognitm,£7'^<ro5/.adii?tonm, 
1781, 4to, Yarim Quostioncs Metaphysiem cum subjuncUs respoasi* 
onibuB, T^ing, 1782, 4to. 

t Collection of writings referring to the Logical Calculus of Pro* 
fessor Flouc^et, with fresh additions, publmed by A. F. B6 ok> 
Frantf, and Lcips, 1766. Hcpublishcd rince. 

» Bom at MUhlhausen, in Bundgan; died at Berlin, 1777. J. H* 
LAsmmr, t Hew Organon, or Thoughts on the Bight Method of 
determining the Characters of Truth, etc. Leips, 1764, 2 voIb. 8m 
t Treatises on Logie and Moral Philosophy (edited by J. BaiNonrm), 
voh LDmaUf 1782, Svo. t Introduction to the Architoctonio Belenee, 
qte. Mga, 1771, 2 vola 8vo.gj t Cosmological Letters on the F<»a* 
ilon of the World, etc* Angsh. 1771, Svo. Correspondenoe of Km 
and Laboebt^ in KanPs Misoell Works. 
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381, The scepticism of Hume only began to excite a sen- 
sation in Germany, when men had bekimo in a nianner 
weary of long and proibtmd investigations, of which they 
had seen so many unsuccessful instances; and had tiU'ifly 
adopted the conviction that Truth is not to bo attained by 
any single system, but, like a my of light, is refraett^d anU 
dispersed tlirough many. In the place, therefore?, of pro- 
found and fundamental research succct^ded a spedes of 
Eclecticism,^ which contented itself with adopting whatever 
had an appearance of probability to recommend it, more 
especially if it seemed likely to prove of popular utility. 
J, <?. Bulzer^ a clear-sighted ana tui(‘nied inmiirer, who 
united powers of observation to those of specufatioii, hesi- 
tated between the views of Wolf’s school and IhoHo of the 
British metaphysicians, and in his invest igations respecting 
the fine arts, wliich have done him Inmour, made it his objec?t 
to discover a moral principle to account for their influence. 
Tot ho conferred some service on ^Esthetics. He also di« 
rceted the attention of his couiitryiuon to the speculations 
of Hume. Hitherto Eelectidsm had proved a species of 
rampart against the overwhelming inifuence of particular 
systems; but at tho epoch of which wo lire speaking it was 
nothing but a conscqiumco of the doubt and uncertainty 
' which embarniBsed the reason of men. Empiricism had 
overpowered and stifled metaphysical inquiry, aided by the 
influence of French manners and Htcruture, %vhich foimd a 
powerful patron in Eredcric tho Great.* Buch a state of 

* Boo BsAUsoimr, Le Pyrrhoaisme Haiaoimble, BerL 1755. Bfo* 

® Bom at Waaterthur, 1720; died a fmkmit at Bcjrlin, 1770. 

J. 0. Buaiut, Moral Bctrachtiingcn Uliur dio Wurkc dor Kiiliir, 
horaasg. voa Hac k, IkrL 1741. svn. VorUlungra zur limevkuag tkr 
Aufmorsamkfit uml de» KiuhdoakcaH, BtrL 3777, 3 Tie Hvo. AUgis* 
meiae Thoorio dor HdiUnoa KUiinto, 1771 *-*74, 2 11; hUi 0 

Aaag. sbea4 1792--04, 4 B. Ycnn. Philos. Bc?hriftcn, 1778—" 
88; 8ta Aai. 1800. Blit <?laer Biogr. Vorrodo voa v, Blaakiuhttif, 
2 B. Svo. Particularly s IJchcr dun Urnprung dor augoaoiimiMa mid 
mmngmehmm Impfiaduagca, IHpz, 1773, Svo. 

PoiMBY, llogo ds M. Bulster, JM, 1770, Bvo. If. 0. HnHiW Att 
Oloim Ubor Sulascr, dea Wtitweben, 2 Th., ITil, '|f#» 

^ Lobombssobreiboag, voa Ihm selbst aufgesoeat, B$rl, 1800, 

» Oa tho philosophy of f rodorio tho ^ ml mm0 
Oolleot. fasc. TIL 

d 
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things gave birth to the system of J. B. Bmedot^^ who 
nevertheless endeavoured to combine solidity of argument 
with popular utility — and proposed felicity, the sentiment of 
approDatioxi, and analogy, as principles of Truth — ^at the 
same time that he admitted in certain cases the obligation of 
belief, as a species of probable supernatural knowledge. 
Then came the system of the Jewish ])hilosopher 
Mendelssohn,* who endeavoured to unite elegance to perspi- 
cuity in his speculations on the principles of Taste and 
Psychology. Ifext, the Naturalism of Q, S, Sleinimrt* and 
the Essays of J. A. Eherhard^ a dexterous inquirer, who 

* Bom at Hamburgh, 1723; died 1700, 

JoH, Beiinh. Basedow’s Philalcthio, odcr nciio Anssichten in die 
Wahrheittind Eeligion der Yemuaft bis in die Griinssen der Offba- 
baruag, Altona^ 1704, 2 Th. Svo. ThcorctiHeljes System der gesundea 
Vemuaft, Altona, 1765, Svo. Frakt. Philos, fur alle BUtnde, Dmsaut 
1777, 2 vols. Svo, See ScnwcHTEonou’s Kekrol. 1700, 2 vols. 

Bora at Dessau, 1720 ; died 1786. 

tetmiEnr, IVIoscs Mciulelssoim and scino Seliule, 1840. 

Moses MENUELHsorm, Abh, ttljcr dio KvideiiE ia dca Mofaph. WW, 
BnrL 1764, 4to.; 2te Aufl. 1786. Pha‘don, Oder ttber die tlnster* 
blichk, dor Beck!, Ihrl 1767, Svo.; 6tc Aufl. hcrausg. von l)a. Feisd- 
3tAJ?UE«, Berlin, 1821, Svo. MorgenMtuudea, odor Yorlesimgea ttber 
dasBaseyu GoUcs, Berl 1785. 2to Aull, 1786, 2 B Svo. Briefs ttber 
dio Bmpfmduageu, Bed, 1755, Svo. PhiioHophischo Bchriftea, BerL 
1761; 3to Ausg. 1777; 2 B. Svo. Kicino Plulos. Schri^ea mlt eiaer 
Skto scijics Lebeas \mi hoiimi (hcrauKgegebea von MUchler), Berk 
1789, Svo. 

Lebea und Meiauugea lilcadetedms acbst dem Geiete seiner 
Sehriftoa, Hmnh, 1787, svo. 

« Bora at BUIHclmu, 1729; died 1800. 

Gotthelf Bah, Stkinuaet’s System der relaea Fhilosophie, odor 
OlUcksoligkoitslohro doB Ohrlsti^thums, ZilUichm, 177S; 4to Aud. 
1794. Philos. Uatoriialtimg ssur woltom AufkMmag dor Gluoksolig* 
koitslohre, Hoft I— Ilf, ZniUchm, 1782—80, Svo. Gemoiimutaigc 
Anloltung s&nm regolmHeslgon Boibstdoakoa, Ste Aui, 1798| Svo. 

^ Bom at HaJberstadti 1733 ; died a professor at Hallo, 1809. 

Jo. Ana, iBioiaAED, Allgcm. ’fhoorie dm Doakoas und Bmpdadens, 
Bm^L 1776—80, Svo. Nouo Apologia doa Sokratos, Berk 1772—88# 
Ton dom BegriSb dor Philos, and ihroa Thoilem, Berk 1778, Svo. 
Kurser Abriss der Motaphysik, MaUe, 1794, Svo. Yorboroitang mt 
Natllrlichoa f heologie, IMle, 1781, Svo. Sittoalebro dor Yemuaf^ 
Berk 1781—80, Svo. fhoorio der '^'sohSnoa KUnsto and WissoE- 
sohafton, HoMe, 1788 ; Sto AwS. 1790, Svo. Handbueb dor Jktbotldr 
fbr goblldoto Loser, 4 Th. *Eatkp 1808, sq<j.; 2to And. 1807, Sm 
Oeist dos OrchrMen^um^ Bm*k 1807| Svo. Yerauoh oiaer Afigc* 
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had the ment of making an able attcmnt to revive the 
principles of Leibnite, and distinguishea himself in the 
application of philosopliy. JB. Flatner^ also inclined to the 
ideas of Leibnitz, but with a more sceptical turn of mind 
and greater acuteness ; and added some valuable inquiries 
into Anthropology and Physiology. The tendency to a 
system of mere Eudasmonism which had been remarked in 
wolfs theory, betrayed itself in the modified form it as- 
sumed under the hands of Platncr: according to whom 
happiness, or well-being, is the end of each and all living 
beings, and good is that which agi*ees with the happiness 
of indiviclual's, and of all; Virtue being free-will directed 
towards the attainment of what is truly good. 

Christian Carve* made morality consist in the fulfilment 
of thorn law's which are obligatory on mankind at large, in 
all their various relations ; such arc the several principles of 
Virtue, Propriety, Benevolence, and Order. The revision 
of Philosophy, by ChpL Meiners^ belongs to this period; 
and the controversy uetw'ccn J*. C* LosBim^ and the more 

jnolncn Dcutschcn Synonymik, 0 Th. 1795; Sto A«fi. 1820. 
Portgcsotsjt von Maas»(X 1— XII B). Yenukchts Bchriften, //aiie, 
1784, 8va. Hcuc«tc vemkehto Schrifton, //ulie, 1788, 8vo. Philo* 
sophiHches Magasim, 1788—02; 4 Bdo. 8vo. Philonophifichcs 
Archiv, 2 Bdo. 3792—05, 8vo. Sco HicoIiAI, OodUohtnissehriffc anf 
J. A. BBBUHAim, Ikrl 1830, 8vo. 

^ Bom at Leipsic, 1744; died thoro, professor of Blcdidao and 
Philosophy, 1818. 

B, I^XtATNKU, PhiloHOpIi. Aphorkmen, Leipzig, 1770—82, 2 Th. Bvo.; 
neae umgearl^eiteto AidL 1793—1800. Aatliropolegic fUr Aerzle and 
WeltweiHo, Leipz, 1772, 8vo* Keac Anthropologic, 1 B. Ltipz* 1790, 
8vo. Ocsprllcho tlbcr den Athdsmim, Leipz* 1781, 8vo. ijchrhuoh 
dor Itoglk und Metaphysik, LHpZ, 1799, 8vo, For hk life and eha* 
rater seo the Memoir puhlkhed by his son In tho Litomry ionmal of 
Jena, Ko. 88, 1819, ^ Born at Brcshitt, 1742; died, 1798. 

Chu. Oaiwe, Ahh. Uber die YerbhuUmg der Moral imd dor PollUk, 
BrmL 1768. Betrachtungen Ubt'r do allgom. OrumlHlttzo dcr Bitten* 
lehre, BrmL 1798, Svo, VorHUtdie Uber verHchtedne Oogenaiande der 
Moral, etc., 2\m Au6* 1 821, Svo. Ueber das Bascyn Oottes, Bf§d, 1192. 

* Bora 1747; dloil 1H10> 

Cwm. Hmmn, Eevinion der Philoiophio, 1 Th. O’M. n. GiOm, m% 

8m Abrleidir Fiychologiq. 1773. Oram! ria der 8e@lenliipjP%£M^ 
1788. Unlemtichnngtn Uber die Benk» tind Wlllenigi^l^', 

1806, 2 1*h. Svo. Yerm. FMIcni, Schriafi, 17lf**p||i^^ 
id19x leveml o^er works on Payehol^ and - '' ' ' 

* Jon. 0mm, homoUf PhyMt dii CMot 

% 0 & 
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profoundly tlihddng JI If, Tetem^ ou tlio question wliothor 
Truth be or bo not ohjectwe. The former derived the 
highest law of Thoiiglit from certain vibrations of tlio ner- 
vous system. To these we must add the popular Manuals 
oiX IL Feier? and J, A, M\ ZTlrkh (§ 850, note). 

Nevertheless, wo may observe that the Germair nation 
always displayed its characteristic depth of research, and a 
i^egard for the sacred interests of mankind. Of this the 
pious 0, F. Gdlert'^ is a sufficient proof; whose writings 
and lectures equally contributed to preserve a sense of 
religion and moral duty among his contemporaries. 

BH2. Ill the place of Metaphysics, in Germany as in 
Groat Britain, a speei(38 of empirical Psychology had ac- 
quired astonishing credit and influence. Totem (mentioned 
in preceding section), particularly distinguished himself, by 
prosecuting the inquiries of Locke respecting the origin of 
Knowledge, with great acuteness of intellect, and without 
any taint of materialism. He prosecuted investigations into 
the fundamental faculties oi the soul; made it his object to 

1775, 8vo. tlnUjvricht dcr gemmdea Yemunffc, Cfatha, 1777, 2 ft* 
fevo. Kcucs nhilcs. allgcm, Kcallexicon, JUrf, iS03— 7, 4 B. 8vo. 

» Bom at fcUcnbUlb l7Sd ; died 1S(I5* 

Jon. Nic. Tstknh, PhilosophiHcho Vcrmchc iibor cBo mcn«ch!ici!i© 
Katur und ilnc Katwickoliuig, Mipn, 177ii— 77, 2 B. 8vo, Oodaakeu 
liter ciaigo Brimehen, mriua in dor Molupbywk imr wenli^o auaga- 
machto Wahrhciien sind, IWzom «. Wimatt 1750, 8vo. Ueberdio 
aligcm. Hpcoulativo PhiloHophio, 1775, 8vo. (anonym.) 

^ Bom, 1740 ; died a rrivy-Conncillor of Justico at Hanover, 1821. 

JoH. Ok. llKmB. Feder’h InKiiiutlomm L<»g. ot Metoh. Ftfn 1777. 
0randidi!» der pbilos. WW. (himv* 1787, wad 0. A. Tturwu^u BrlHw* 
terangea dassu, 1785, 8vo. OrundHllUe <ler f^oglk and Metaphyiik, 
Ouitinp, 1794, Svo. Untorsuehunrfen Uber dou menieblicbeia Wiilen, 
^mmn Naturtrlebe, Verandcnmgmi, ctc.| dotting, wad 1799— . 

03, 4 Th. Svo. ; 2 t 0 Aafi. 17B3, uqq, with ftoveral other works. Ueber 
das moral. Gefuhl, Copenh, 1792, Svo. J. G. H. Feuke’s Leben, Natar 
wad Grundg^tae (Antobiograpbio, von aeiaem Bohn homaagegeben). 
Zeipzig, 1825, Svo. 

» Bomat Mayidoh0n,17l5; died professor of moral phllosophyat 
Ldpsio, 1769. 

Cue. FBCHaoOT GBLi.iEr, Discoars mt la Hataro, ot PStendoo at 
ruiilh5 do la Morale, BerL 1764, 8vo. Moral Vorksungen, herati®. 
von A. BoiiLiaKi. and Hsvra, 2 B., Leipz* 1770, Svo. Gee. Gaevjs, 
<^mmerk\mgon Uber Golkrta Moral, seine Bohrlften libarh. nnd salaaa 
Charakter, Xjdpz. 1770, Svo. Gollorts sUmmtl. Schrl^n, L$ip$* 1769 
—70, 7 fh. Svo. 
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stibstantiato tte proofs of an ohjrciwe Truth, and to refato 
the scepticism of liumo ; and thus eventually fell into the 
same path which was pursued by Kant. He attracted, how- 
ever, little attention in his day. We may here place the 
anthropological researches of C\ Jf. J, II. Campe'^ 

JDietr. Tkdemunn^ Flaimr^ Garve (scfO preceding Bcetiui]), 
a m. lloritz,^ J. J, Engel, ^ Fr, Joaeh. EHchenburf of the 
able critic /. G. E. Lenning^ and the theologian J. (L Toit. 
Menler^ a man of comprehensive mind, besides manj otlnn* 
writers on ^Esthetics, some of whom followed the principles 
promulgated in Great Britain (by Hutcheson, Gerard, 
Hume, liomo, Burke, etc.); while others adopted the French 

* Bom at Berlin, 1728; died 1801. 

Cahi, Fkanji V. Irwino, Erfahrungon nnd Ilntcrsuehungcii liber dcii 
Menw^'hon, Bmi. 1778, 4 Th. Bvo. 

Bum atTceracn in BnmHwkk, 1746; died, 1818. 

Empfhulungfi- imd Krlcenntnisskriift <k*r mensehl. Scele^ 1770, Svo. 
Uebor Bmpfindnng uiid Binpfindciei, llamh. 1 770. Hammlimg einiger 
Eraiehungmebriften, Jlamb. 1777, 2 Th. Bvo. Tiieophroii,i/a//i6, 1 788, 
MmnmchWt 1700, «, 01 ter. 

« Bom 1740 ; died a profenaor at Marbarg, 1806. 

Untorsuchangen Ulxir die Menschen. Ltips. 1777— 78, 8 Th, 8vo. 
Hnudbuch der Psyebologie, hcrausgegebon von Waciileb, Ltips* 1804, 
8vo, 

^ Bora at Hamcln, 1757 ; died, 1793. Ausrdobfcn zxt einer E.tpcri* 
meutalscelenlebre, J 782, Hvo. Magnz. xur ErlUbiMingHHaeitalelu'e, lo Tb, 
1798*-«U5; uud SvlbHtelaimkteriHfik in Anton liiMH(*r,1785«-90. A14u 
liber die bildeiulu Niiehahmung dcs Be!i6neti, Bntnmvhfh 178B, Hvo, 
OrumUinieu zn eincr vollstiiud. Thcorlc dtr Rebbuen KimHte (be.ddu 
soverui other works;. 

® Bora at 1‘arebim, 1741 ; died, 1802. BoHidoH several on 

jE'^tiielicm ; Der PhiluHOj|di fur die Welt, Ltipz. 1775—77, 2 Tb. 8vo. ; 
nciio Ausg. 1K01, and in lus works, JkH. IHOt, Hffq, 6 B, 

® Bora at Hamburg, 1748 ; died, 182U. Kniwurf eitmr Theorio and 
LUteratur do» selibneu Wissensebaften# JkrL 1718, 8vo. 4I« Aui. 
1817, 8vo. 

^ Bom at Eamensi, 1729 ; died, 1781. Various EnsnyM on J’lutbetiei 
and Criticism, atul ; Die Er/.tcimiig d. Menschcngcseldcchis. Silmmti, 
Bchrl ften, 1771— ifk 80 B. Hvo, 

® Bora at Monnigen, 1744 ; di<!d at Weinmr, 1808. Tho Auilior of 
variuim works on Bbil# Hist,, and lb« Fine Arts, imrHculariy * Meon 
jEur Philos, der Herein der MimHchlHdt (Iransluted into Engllfti# indof 
tho title of Outlines of a Philosophy of llm History of MiUi, f* 
CitCBCfUEn 4to. Ltmd, 1800, reprinlc*! 2 tols# 8m 1S0S)| 
lllHjr ikn Ursnrutig dor Hpraebe soil, 1712—89. Eslllioaoi 

ferp^lebere, etc. 
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theories, pai'tieukiiy that of Battciix, (sco section 378); 
and others a,Gfain attempted paths of their own. The in- 
liiieiice of Philosophy became more perceptible; not only as 
uiiectiiig the sciences immediately connected with it, such 
as the Matlieinalies, Physics, Katural History, and Medi- 
cine; but us operating on certain subordinate branches of 
science, to that time neglected ; such us Education (treated 
after llousseau by Basedow^ Campe, Renirntz ) ; tlio theory of 
Luiiguago (by Herder after Harris^ and Monboddo); and 
the History of Mankind (zealously investigated by 
Isaac helhi? and Herder. The last attjickcd the jejune 
system of the pretended discovery prevalent in his time, 
seconded by his ingeniouB contemporary J, G, Hamann^ as 
well as by JaeoU (of whom presently), and by Mutthim 
Clmtdhis (the messenger of Wandsbeck). Among these, 
C. TL AnL Maria, Von, Dalberg also deserves a placed 

of Mesmer. 

383. We must now noture a man and a movement that 
liave already exercised an important inllutmco on the united 
KcieiiccH of psyclio-physiology. 

Frederic Anikmji Menmer was borti at WeiltT, near Stein 
on iluj itiiine, in the year 173:1. He was educated for tho 
medical profession, wilieh ho prosecuted at Vienna; where, 
iu making some experiments emmededwith natural mag- 
netism, he discovered, or rather re-discovered, tho exiisteuce 

‘ Bom at SuliHlmry, 1702 ; died, 1750. 

* Bom at Bale, 1728; died, 1702. Yorsach aber dk Oaiohlcto 
dor i^lenschlieii, 1704, 8vo. 

^ Bom at KonigHherg ; (Hod at jMunstor, 1788. 

IIamanh’s Bohrifton, heiming. van Fa. ItoTH, 1—8 B.» BerL 1821, 
Bvo. (roviewad by Heckl in tim Jahrblichcr dorwlsn. Kritik, 182^). 
For luB corroajtomlcnco with Jacoui, hoo the works of the latter. See 
alHo the Bibyllluo Leaves of the Maglclaa of tho Korth, pabliahed by 
11. Fit. OuAMaa, Ltim. 1810, 8vo. 

Elector, Arch-OhaBeellor, and then Grand-Duke of Frankfort, and 
sulwoqucntly Archbiishop of Batisbon; bom 1744 ; died 1817. 

Betmebtungon Uber des l]«lvenium, Erf. 1770, 7te Au8. 1821. 
Vmn Verhaltuisa zwischon Moral and 18iaatkunat, Erf 1786, Ito, 
Gediwkon you dor Boatisnmuug dca moral Werthi, Erf 1787, 4to. 
xlruudfeUtzo dor JSsihotik, thhd. 1721, 4io. Yom Bowtiii«kyii ali 
allgem* Omnde dor Weltwokhoit, ^brnd. 1708, Svo. u. i» 
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of a BOW force, which is at pro?c*2it a problem among the 
learned. Some, like Mesinor, have reganied it m a uuiver- 
sallj diffused power, similar to Attraction aud Ekrtrieity, 

E ermeating and acting on all^ organized and nnurgauizLHi 
odies. Others have viewed it siinply as a neruuis fluid, 
which is the agent in producing the phenomena of naiurai 
and artifieiiil somnaniuulism. Lastly, there exiniH a party 
who attribute all the phenomena in <jiiestion to the power of 
the mind acting directly on the organization, ^ This view 
seems somewhat countimanced by the recent discavery of 
new branches of the science, "which have been styled Kouro- 
Hypnology and Electro- Biology. 

Oil tlio subjects of Keuro-IIypuologj'. gee BnAirfs Book, rccoally 
published, and l)r. Darlino’s Blectro-Biology, 8vo. JLomL 3852, 
BnglUh WotIcb on MtsmerUnu 

The Rev. C. H. Townsiiunu’s Facts iu MeHUii;ri»m, 8vo. LomhUf 3844, 
Dr, OaKGOBir’s Letters to a Candid Enquirer on Animal Abgnetto, 
12mo, X8 j51. 

The Rev. Georqb SABOini’s Mesmerism and its Opponents, 2ad edit* 
12mo., Lmd, 1848. 

The iZoisr, a Journal of Cerebral Physiology and Mesmerism, pub* 
lished quarterly. 

HAnnocK's Bomnolism and Psycheiam, 1840. 

L C. CoXjquhoun’h History of Magic, Witchcraft, and Animal Mag- 
netism, 2 voltt, j&ondow, 3852, 

Dr. AsHBUiiNER, Facts in Clairvoyance, 8vo. Lcmthm, 1848, 

Early Magnetism in its Higher Ruktions to lluuminty ; as veiled in 
the Xkets and Prophets. By Oo«e AluUoy, bvo. ItNid, 184U. 

Reiohenbaoh (Baron) on Magnetism, Klectricity, ileat, Light, C*rys* 
tallimtion, and the Chcmieul AUinitics in tlieir lUdniiuiis to Vital 
Powers; with Holes, &c. by Jo, AHUnuiiNKB, M.i)., 8vo, 

Dr. Esdaxle, Mesmerism in IndK and its application to Surgery, 
12mo. 1840. > 

Isla Revelata, by 1. 0. CoLQnimuN; 2 vols., Loud 18,18. 

Br. MAiro*8 Letters on the Truths contained in popular Biiperiiltiou*. 

French Worhon Mvmnnmth 

Baotete, Des BeienceH Occult ch; on 3*lssai sur la Magic, lai Pro* 
diges, et las Miracles, 8vo.,Hecwnd edition, 1848. 

BamBBE Boismont, Dch Halluchiations, mt llistolre Bidioimle 
dos Apparitions, des VIsIouh, des BmtgoH, do 11*kiuse, dii 
et du Bomnambulisma, Hvo. i*nm, 184.1, 

CiXABDEti, Eisaido Psytdic^ogie-PhyHiologlque, on e:^!leattodNsil#ls^ 
iloni do PAme aveo le Carpi ; eeconde edition, 8vo. Fm^p IHih 
CiiAUDEi., Esqulssa da L Hature I2umaine exfilrali per |l 
uetlime Animal, Bvo. 182^ 
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D’IIenin de Cuvilltees, Exposition critique clu systiima ct de ia 
docti'ine mystique dcs Magnotistes, 8vo. Pa/' is, 1822. 

German Worlsa on Mesmerism, 

Arcliiv Hir den tliicrischcn Magnotismiis von Professor Keisee, 
8 vols. Jena* 

Dfi. Pashavant, Untersuehungen liber den Lobcnmagnctismiis imd 
das llclbeUeu, Pra/d'f, 1821. 

Dr. Jos. ENNEnosHu, Dec Magnetismus im Ycrhaltnisse mii der 
Xatiir uiid der iteligion, 1 vol. 8vo. 184 . History of Magic (will 
shortly appear in Bobu’s Scientific Library). 

“ The Hermes.*’ 

Dr. Enueinoscr’s Ocscbichtc der Magie, 1844, 8vo. (a translation of 
ivbich will appear in Bohn’s Seiontific Library). 

Lc Sphinx: Kouvellcs Archives dii Hagnetismo Animal> ct princi- 
palcmcnt do la vie nocturne, par Kieser, 2 parts, 1825-20. 

Memoire sur la DOcouverto dn Magnetisme Animal, par M. llmmu, 

PanXmo. 

Mesmek, System der IVochselwirknngen, Thcorio, imd Anwendimg 
(los thierischon Magnet ismn^^ aln die iillgfiueiue Ueilkundo zur 
Krhaltung dcs Mcnschcn; heruusgegeben von WoiJ[<*ahrt, 2 vols. 8 vo. 
Palin, 1814. 


The following is a list of somo of the most important recent works 
that have apiunircd in CJcnimuy in comiectJon with the Philosophy of 
Anil/ml Man liclist/h and the revolution that it is eifecting la Psy- 
chology. 

Jos. Ennkwoser, Die Oeist dca i^reiiHclum in der Katiir. 

Jos. BNfrEMoHEU, i I isior.-pHycholog. Hut ersuchung tlbcr das Wencti 
dor menj^chliehcu Socle, Ulicrhaiipt uiid Uber die Bescclung dm Kiudos 
Inbesond, limm, 

B. Bimon’h Alt und ncin'ro ftOHchichto dcs Cllaubcns an dom Herein- 
ragen oinor Cicistcnvclt iu dor uiiHrlgeu ,* in Beziclmiig atif eln Fort* 
duuor dor Secio luich dvm Todc, im Engel, Mittdgcister, Oespenilcr, 
Vorboten, iiud Teufel; bcrtondcrs -4ius den Melnungcu nieht Christ* 
lichen Ydlker ge/.ogen, Ihilhr/mn* 

Fit. voisr Baaoer, On tlio Ineompctcnco of our present Philofiophy 
for the elueidaiiou of ApparitioaH in the Night Bide of Nature i 
extracts from a letter to Just, Kcmer, Hiuitg, 

Cr. Ad, Esohrhmavee’s Mysteries of the Inner Life elucidated liv 
the History of theBoeress of VtmQui, especially in coimcetlon with 
recent criticisms, TUbinffm* 

Jima SriEWNa’s Pneumatologle. 

l^UoiKcm, Archiv. fllr Bcobachtangen psdem Oebicte der Oeister- 
kunde imd dos magneilschen und ini^?ischon lichens, B Heftc, StuU^, 

In France, Bauoh MASBiAa nubllshed some intorcHiing ohsemtiong 
Chi Somnambulism in his Traite do Philosophie psychornhysioloflquOi 
(These obEorvations have been tmnslatcd by the editor of Uus work). 
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Variom Foreigfi Wo7*h on Animal Mugmiknu . 

BiWiotii^que du Magnetisme AnimaL 

Hi^toiro du Somnauibuliiimc daufj tons los «itJclcs et chcz tous Ics 
pcuples, par A. Gauthieh, 2 vole. fevo. Par. ISiti. 

Bu. Beiitxiand, Trait d du Somnambnlinnio. 

CouN'j? Djbleuze, Hintoirc Crithpie du JMagnctisme Animal, £m 
Parkf 1810 (bcHiden his other works). 

Eioard, Traits thSoriquo et pratique du MagnctiBme Animal, Svo. 
Paris, 1841. 

Archives du Magnetisme Animal, puhliSs par M. E.K Baeoji D’llKSfisr 
PB CuviLLtEBS, 8 vola. 8vo. Paris, 18*i0~20. 

The ProcesHCs and Principles of Magnetism, S vols. 8vo. 1810. By 
M. »B Lausanne. 

ETrMULLUR, Weiciiaet, Bnxer, Van Bwteten, Pr. IIaen, BAU%^tr^Es 
m LA Ciiojx, T. PiiAKK, Darwin, Pktetin, lh:Tsi:<iiJu, OEtUioirr, 
Gmelin, Heinecken, Kknaud, Hedkm, Kashk, Neeh, Von Ehenebck, 
and De. Bacbee (of Groningan), have puhiished valuable works oa 
Mesmerism. 

Chaeeionon, Physiologie, MCdeeino, efe Sltltaphysique du Mag- 
netisme, 8vo. 1848. 

Dueotet, Cours du Magnetisme Animal, sccondo edition, 8vo. 
Paris, 1840. 

Kluge, Yersueh oincr Darsfcclbmg dcs animallsch, Magnotiamus. 

LiLLaoiU’, Dio Wimder dcs ChrislenthiimH imd deren VorhltltniiKi 
ssum tlaeriHcheu .Magnetinmus, mit Ben«*kHk'hti|Ljung dcr ncucstca 
\V nnderheilungon mdi UUmiHch-Kntholisehen i’rimdpioii, Mainz, 1822, 

V EH ATI, Bulla Rtoria Teoria e Pructiea del Magnetisino Animale, 

0 sopra varj altri Temi, relativi al medesimo ; T^rattato critico, 4 vols, 

8 VO. Pin nzv, 1846. 

Du. iluEKLANi), On Bympalhy. 

Dll. BuANiJis, UeberpsyehisuhellcilmUtul und Magnclismus. Co/an* 
Impra, 1818. 

WiKNHoLT published, in 1787, a wnall work: Bo;)’trag zn (\m 
Enrahrungen hluir <h'n thieriHchen MugmUi^inuH, 

WiENUoLT, iUtilkraft iles thieriachen jMugiietiHiiuia, naeh eigciiCE 
Bcobaehtimgen, a vols. 8vo. 1 802* 6. 

M, Qmmm, l*hyHielogie <lu Hysihmo Kctoux. 

Be. Teste, A Prnetuful Manual of Animal .Mngn«0i*<m. Translated 
from the loeoml edition by D. SriMi.vN, 1 vi>l. 12ino. 18 lO, Lfmd. 

D». Teste, Le Magneiisnie Animal expliffiul, on Atmlyiiques 

8ur la Nature h^aeiitiella du MugmOisiue, Hiir mui Kllel, sou Ilintolm, 
ioa Applleationsi les divers Mdthudes do Pmthme, Ae., Bfo. Parkm 
1845, • * 

For Mesmerltm In lndl» and China, neo ATitANAStui KwiISli 
Magnes Unlvomlis md Mundui Magneticui. For la 

Bgypt, see Peosfee Alfikos, Do Mediciim Egyptoma, Mfeb 4| ^ 15. ^ 

For the effects of Animal Magnetism on Aalml% m m Imet of , 
Be. Wilson, of Middlasejc Hoipit»l| 1845. 
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384. Mesmer’s tlieorj may be briefly described as follows : 
He believed in the universal diifusion of a fluid forming a 
medium of mutual influence between the heavenly bodies, 
the earth, and animated bodies, and represented it as ex- 
tremely subtile and elastic, and susceptible of flux and reflux. 
He maintained that tlie human body has properties and 
poles analogous to the magnet. The virtues of animal mag- 
netism may be propagated and transported to a distanco 
without any visible medium ; it can heal nervous diseases 
immediately and others mediately. The fluid is universal, 
but all animated bodies are not equally susceptiblo of it ; and 
in this fluid nature prepnts us \vith a universal means of 
healing mankind. I^rofeuor Eschemnayer admits the exist* 
once of an organic ether, spread every\vhci*e, and much 
more subtile than light. With this view ho connects his 
mystical and spiritual Metaphysics. Dr, Dasmvant shews 
the intimate and important relation between the scionco 
mul the sublimcst sentiments of religion. Jumcr has started 
Home ingenioim and original views in connt‘eiion with tho 
eleuieiilary prlncijflt^s and forces of nature, in elucidating 
tlio phenomena' of Animal Magnetism. Dr, Bertrand at* 
tributes the latter to psychical causes, and Baron Mmdm 
to an electro-nervous fluid. 

Di\ J, Bnnemofier has endeavoured to trace tho connection 
and distinction of t!io highest df*greeH 6f Mesmerism and 
BliracloR, and tho diflbrent'o boiweeu Ecstacy and Inspira* 
tion (§§ 205-— 0 of his Magneiismus ) ; and Barm Mmh^ 
mhaeh has also oianied a new fleld of inquiry by the dia* 
covery of the Odylic Force. 

Mosmer, meeting witli opposition at Vienna, removed to 
Paris, where his system was readily received and extensively 
adopted. After his reiiremout to Switzerland (at Merse- 
burg), where ho died in 1816, at tho mature age of eighty- 
one, the science was promoted and vigorously prosecuted 
by many enlightened champions in France and Gcrmray, 
till tlie crash of the Bevolution and the iron arm of Napoleon 
arrested all extensive propagation of scientific truths, »ava 
those connected with strategy. • 

Whatever may be our opmion of Mesmeris Theo^, the 
‘Importance of hm discovii^ in a pactical point of view is 
now placed beyond cavil. Tho lacts and phenomena of 
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Mesmerism, like all other valuable new discoveries, after 
meeting with determined hostility fi’om conservative minds 
in general and the orthodox part of the faculty in particular, 
* have now been established on a foundation that cannot bo 
shakeai, and throw a new and important light on psychology 
and physiology. 

The mantle of Mesmer descended on the shoulders of the 
Marquis of IBuysegitr^ a French nobleman of the old regime, 
who was a principal means in propagating and advancing 
the interests of the science. lie was supported and suc- 
ceeded by Gount Dcleuze^ a man of philosophical mind and 
benevolent hearty and by JBarom Dupoiet and Mumas^ a 
psychologist of some merit; as also by Drs. Bertrand, 
Georget, and litMan, In Germany it has found numerous 
and eminent adherents, especially JDr, Bnnemoser and Pro- 
fessors Msohemnayer and Meser; and in England it has 
found able champions in Br, Elliotson^ Mr, Tovmsmdf Dr* 
Gregory, and Mr, Colqtilioun, 

The* science is at present too much in embryo for us to 
compass its scope, breadth, or depth ; but many of its dis* 
coveries appear destined to throw much light on rsychology, 
Physiology, and ultimately on Ontology, and Theology, 

, The phenomena of ocsiacy, clairvoyanco, prevision, thought- 
reading, mental travelling, &c., which it has elicited, will 
prohahly give us a much greater insight into tho subjects of 
Jjife, Beath, Sleep, Spirit, and Matter. 

Mesmeric science, liko most others, has encountered 
violent opposition from sceptics and bigots, but is now 
satisfactorily identified with ancient Magic. Modern dis- 
covery has traced it in all climates and ages ; and to it mimt 

? robably be referred the Temple-sleep of the Egyptians, the 
Imeles and Bivinatiou of the Greeks, the Bbman Sybils, 
the Brahminical Jogis, the Sliamanism of tho Mongolian 
races, and the Sorceiy of tho Laplanders, It should 
also in justice bo observed, that McHincr was undoubtedly 
anticipated in his discovery of Anunnl Magnetism, as % 
science, by numerous eminent men, some of whom havo 
been already enumerated Among the ancient writes who 
have treated of the subject we must particularly 
Hippocrates,* Plutarch,® Tlotinus, Porphyy, and lambSchus/ 
* Hlppocmtcs, Bo lasomalk ** Fkisroh, Be MM tl ChiirMo. 
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Since tlie rcvkal of letters it has been iiiTestigated and 
explained by Pomponatius/ Kcimis, Paracelsus,® Baptist 
Tan Helmont,® ^laxwell,^ and others. 

Besides tlieso authors, Gcm7ie7\^ a German Korn an Ca- 
tholic priest, created a great sensation towards the beii: in- 
ning of the Inst century, by his very nunierous and almost 
miraculous cures,^ 

It seems, however, to be established that Mesmer did not- 
borrow his discovery from his predecessors; and that ho 
was the lirst who gave it an extensive publicity. 

Oar space will not suffer us to enter more Yuliy into this 
interesling field of inquiry; but it maybe advisable, beibrb 
taking leave of the subject, to add, that it comes to us 
recommended by the adhesion of some of the lirst scientific 
men of the day. Among these wo may enumerate, M, 
JBaron Ilimiholdty JBami Reiahrubachy Blr JDavid 
Rrofeasor Olbn'S the astroru nuer, Cloquet tho 
Prench anatomist, I>i\ Mup, ElUoimi^ JDt\ Urcf/ory, 
Eiyuld Bioimri^ of Ediuburgh, &c. 

licfmpeciive, 

885. A review of tho progress of philosophy during tho 
period wo hayo been considering wdll conviueo us that it had 
guinedmoro in the apparent extent tlian iluj real value of its 
dominion. It Is tnai that tho difleront brunches of philo- 
sophical seienc<’ had aequiual a. rhdt inln<^ of fresh materials, 
and two new studius, thoso of tho tlicory of Taste and 

< PomponatiuH, Do Incantaiioullnis. 

2 PamoclstiH says, ** I muiniaiu, from %vhat I Imvo experienced, timfc 
sach a deep sceret lies hid in as rendcri it impossihio to 

make any great prograna in die knowledge and euro of dlsseases without 
an acquaintance with its principles.” Upem omnia, Ctn* 1658, voL I, 
p. 634. 

® For Yan Ilelmoiit’a views on tho subject, i»ca Coi.QruouN’s Isla 
Eevclata; two Biiisertatfous by Dkluukk in tho Bibliothhuue dn Mag- 
notinmo Animal, tom. I, p. 45, ami tom. il, p. 108, rark^ 1817. 
Besides, Tan Helmont*! own works im@ § 820), 

« 1)h. WthUAM Maxwei.l, Do Medlcina Magnetic, Frane, 1670. 

® Born at Pludonte, In Bwabla, in 1721. 

, « Bee an intorestlng account of Oassnor by iVofeKHor Esceenmayeb, 
4n tho German Archives of Aiimal Magnetism, vol. 8, 

7 Elements of tho Philosophy of tho limuan Mind, vol, III, 
pp. 221-222 
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the Science of Magnetism, had been laid open: 

the applicaiton of Philosophy to particular subjects, %op 
mstanee those of education and the poHtical sciences), had 
been enlarged, and the mfluence of Philosophy had come to 
be reco^zed throughout the whole circle q£ human know- 
ledge. On the other hand, little progress hSsd been in 
the improvement of a scientific Method. ^The Questions 
resTCctmg the true character of Philosophy, its Form, and 
Its End, were scarcely sfeed at all : the conflicting opinions 
TOth regard to the origin of knowledge had not been ex- 
hausted ; and notwithstanding the recourse which had been 
had to the ifierent methods of Observation, Eeflection, and 
Demonstration, the fundamental conditions of their applica- 
tion and them Imiits had scarcely been discussed. Every- 
where prOTailed Incertitude, Doubt, and Dissension, ri 

questions; with a barren and 
superficial Dogmatism. The combatants on every side had 
laid aside their arms rather fiiom indifference and fisgust for 
intellectual speculation, than because any one predominant 
md satisfactory solution of the points at issul had estab^ 
lished peace. All the philosophical sciences stood in need 
01 more accurate limitations and more completely scientific 
forms, inconsequence of the want of which the 

qSto rppty?^ pretended to effect was inade- 

philosophy also might be observed a 
coi^ict between the opposite tendencies of Empiricism and 
^tionahsm; m which the former had obviouSy XS 

Intuitive Eeasoii had not 
indeed been dtogether rejected,.but had seldom been fairly 
iTituition being perpetually con- 
fomded with Eejiection, and treated as the hfl,T^tnM/l ^ gen- 
sation ; md not as an independent and practical faculty or 

iSa ?*?) 


then received: 1 st. That they either set out with self-love 
M their principle, or temmated in it as their end; pro- 
•ducing n^hmg but a series of maxims more or less suwer- 
vient to the mere attainment of H^piness by the exercise 

* Manraas, Eevisioa da PJiilosophie. See p. S87. note A 
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of Prudence. Sndly, That they did not recognise the Season 
as the first legislating principle of free-agency. 

No lasting reform was however brought about by these 
observations. 

The Ethics of the day accordingly amounted to little more 
than a selection of what appeared to be the best and most 
rational views, an an Eclectic plan, and with views alto- 
gether subjective and personal; consisting in deductions 
from the principles of Self-love and Sympathy. Eree-will — 
the first I'equisite of a sound system of Ethics — occasioned 
considerable perplexities to the supporters of such theories ; 
since either they contemplated a free-will purely psycho- 
logical, or laboured to solve the problem on metaphysical 
grounds, and thereby inclined to Determinism;^ or main- 
' tained a blind and unprincipled free-agoncy, against which 
theoretical reason revolted. In proportion as the disputants 
became more and more sensible of the difficulties belonging 
to this question, they were tempted to desert the prosecu- 
tion of such inquiries altogether, and to adopt in their stead 
the easier task of rendering Philosophy popular — and supers 
ficiah 

To this subject belong : < 

Ds Pbemontval, Pens^GS sur la Libert6, BcrL 1754, 8vo. liO Pio- 
gbao do D’Alembert, ou Diogbne decent. Ponsdes fibres sur PHoinme 
et sur Ics Principaux Objots dcs Connaissancos de THommo. Houv. 
^d. Bert 1756, 12mo. Yues Philosophiques. Bert 1757 ; 2 tom 8v0. 
Du Hamrd sous TBrnpiro do la Providence, Bert 1755, Svo. 

Versuehe einer Anleitung 2 u einer Sittonlchro filr alio Henschea 
(von SoHUnz), Berl, 1788—87, 4 Th. 8vo, 

Jo. Am Elcuthcriologio, oder Uber Preiheit und 

lI'othweiidigkeit,/e». 1788, 8vo.* 
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SECOND I’ElilOD. 

EEOM KANT TO OVK OWN TIMES. 

IMEnOVEHEST EVrECTEl* IN’ nni.OSOPlli* BE ItEASa 

OP xuE cnrxiCAE jiethou. 


1. GERMAN PHILO.SOPIIY. 

CS7. The histoiy of Gormaii P!iil(iKr>|iIiy from Kant to tho 
present time has been ndniimhly anti copinnsly illustmted 
in various German and Erifilish Vorks. Tho student may 
now obtain a clear and eoneiac piotnri) of this remarkable! 
phase in tho development of tho htiinnn iniiitl, from the pen 
of some of tho most eminont thinkerM and writers of tho 
day. Tho historical and eclectic tmideney of modem philo- 
sophy has naturally contribtited to ({ivo f»reater importanco 
to works treating of tlio history of philosopiiy, anti tho 
depth and acuteness of German metaphysics since the tinio 
of Kant, have iiatundly led men to crploro and iiluslrate its 
variations with preeision and nniniteness. 

Tho student is liero presented witli tho most important 
works that havo appeared on tJiia jHjrlion of tho history of 
philosophy. 

Ebmiajw, Dio Entwlckching dor dcutwlirn 8{»ceMl#iloa oeU Ksst, 
1 Th. 1848. 

Hkhodjef, Ooschlobtndcrlolstcn Kvsti’mctlrr I'hiloiKttihle la Deattdi- 
laod, voB Kant bis 1 uml u itil, isar, (.g. 

BmzaKAirir, IMt doabiclio I'lillwnphio vun Xnni l>ts aaf aasm 
Zelt, S Bdo, 1848. £ ff, , 

Uuuoi, Oeiohiektt imd Kdtlk der i'rindploa derasoan fWlswfMsi 
1845. 

H. M. CBAUDum, Htstiadsolis Batwkdulanf dw Wlo- 
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eop"hio von Kant bis Hogcl, 4t!i ed. enlarged, Dresden nnd Leipzig, 
1848. 

An Historical and. Critical View of the Speculative Philosophy of 
Europe in the nineteenth century, by J. D. Moeell, A.M., 2nd edit 
X84;8. 

A History of the Philosophy of Mind, by Robeeu Bxaicet, < 5 . % 184$, 

K. G. Hansius, Matorialicn zur Gcscliiclite dor kritischon PhilosO’- 
phie; nebst eine historische Einleitung zur Geschichte der Kantischen 
Philosophic, Leq)z, 1793. 

E. SiGM. Mirbt, Kantund seine Nachfolgcr; odor Geschichte dor 
neuern Beutschen Philos. Jena, 1841. 

K. Eosenkeanz, Geschichte der Kant’sehen Philosophic, Leipzig, 
1840. 

Amand Saintes, Ilistoire de la vie et do la philosophio de Kant, 
Paris et Hamburg, 1844. 

J. G. Mtjssmann, Im. Kant : eiue Gedachtnissrede, Halle, 1822. 

F. Ed. Bencke, Kant und die philosophischo Aufgabe unsercr Zeit ; 
eino Juboldenkschrift an die Kritik dor reinen Venunffc, Berh 1832. 


A. Criiical Idealism of Kant, 

Memoirs, etc* of Kant : 

Ltjdw. Ebxst. Boeowski, Darstcllung dcs Iicbens und Charakters 
Kant’s, Kmigsh. 1805, Svo. Eeinkold Beenard Jaciimanst, Im. Kant^ 
ge.'ichildert in Bricfcn an oinen Iremd, Kmigsk 1805, 8vo. C. A* 
Oil. Wabiankki, Im. Knot, in seinen letzten LchenHjahmi, KOnigsh 
1804, Svo. Biographic fm. Kant’s, Leipz, 1804, 4 Ph. Svo. J. Ch. 
A. Orohsianx, .Dem Andenkeu Kant’s, ikrl 1804, Svo. Fr. Boiiter* 
WBK, Imm. Kant j cin Denkmal, Hamb. 1804, Svo, F. •Tn. Bmi?:, 
Ansichten aus Kant’s T^oben, KOnigsh, 1805, Svo. Kant’s Godacht- 
nissfeier, 1811, Svo. Biographic Kant’s, von Boiiubeet, 1842* 

888. A reformation in PhiloBophv Imd now becomo 
EGcessaiy. It was effectccl by a phiiosophor of the first 
order, who had qiialificd himself to correct the principal 
defects of tho former HystemS by a long and ardent, but 
secret study of all tho branches of tho subject. His appear- 
ance at that tinni was tho more opportune, because already 
seToral mm of talent {Lmsma^ Winhehtam^ Ilamam^ 
Herder, Qetlie, and others) had excited by their various 
compositions a great degree ojf intellectual activity, and 
created a capacity for the raeoption of new Ideas on Science 
and the Arts. Emmmml Kant was bom at Konigabergi 
the 22nd of April, 1724 ; became S professor in the same 
jity, and died Jb^abruary J.2th, 1801'. Ho may be styled a 
i^nd Socrates, having created a now philosophy, wMcb, by 
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investigating tlie origin and limits of iniman 
revivecf the spirit of reseandi, exleiitled it, it ‘ 

present position* and directed it to tlio true patk of Pi^}vuvi% 
through the cultivation of Bell-kim^riodge* aornm- 

plishment of this task he was qualilit^d hy y|l#liiinoii tal iit 
studiously cultivated, and eiiriehed hy{o|atfiiHivo 
His piety and virtue set bounds to an exclusive spirit *4’ 
speculation, and imparted to his wiirks the chameter of thi ir 
author* A profound love of truth and a pure inoml 
mont became ilie principles of his pliihmophy* to mdilrli lie 
added the qualities of originality, milidity, and sagacity* in 
an eminent degree. The revolution whieh he was tfuis 
enabled to effect was astonishing, it is true thai it u,:i 
not brought about without many impediineufs, but its euii* 
sorjuenees have been immenst^, aiul the ^vliolo course of 
philosophy has been modifual by its influence. 

for tho works of Kant »eo below, § S0S. 


889. Being awakened by the Bcepiidsm of Hume (| 87^5), 
he was led to remark the very striking difference in the 
result of thinking in Philosophy and in Matheiimtiesi and 
to speculate upon the ciuises of tliin dilferenee. Meta- 
physics justly efaimed his ri^gard; but he was led to believt* 
that as yet the very threshold of the seienee !uid only hemi 
touched. The cowsldemlhm and exaininatimi i4' the diff» * 
rent philosophical systems, and puriieuhirly <d' the HuprHIein! 
Dogmatism of Wolf, led him to ipmstion whether, miU - 
eedently to any attempt at dogmauVJiig in jdiilu^tsphy, if 
might not bo nocessary to investigate the of 

philosophiea! knowledge ; niid kt* eoneluded that to this end 
an iuuuiry into the differmit sourei^H of knowledge and ii 
critical ciamination of their origin mid etnpioymi nt men^ 
naccsiaiy; in which respect he priiposed to eotiipleie tho 
l^aik unfotaken by liotiki*. lie laid d«nvn in the iftpi ptmns 
that Philosophy and Mathcmatiea are, in their origin, r«* 
Hmal or w^iim seienmm. itatioiml t’ogiMtions um iit- 
iimguiihed from Bmpirica! by tho cpialities of mremiig mi 
On the poiiiffllity of such cogiiitioni depwd^ 

* H«me@ called Ih# method, or dbal df mi 

inimlaaUoai-- Eo. 

2 H 
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that of the philosophical sciences. These are either syn- 
thetic or analytic ; the latter of which methods is dependent 
on the first. What then is the principle of synthetical 
knowledge in contradistinction to empirical; which 
is founded on perception? The existence of a priori 
knowledge is deduciblo from Mathematics, as well as from 
the testimony of common knowledge or cognition ; and it 
is to such knowledge that the aim of Eeason and Meta- 
physics is chiefly directed. A science, therefore, which may 
investigate with strictness the possibility of such knowledge, 
and the principles of its employment and application, is 
necessary for the direction of the human mind, and of tho 
highest practical utility. Kant pursued this course of 
inquiry, tracing^ a broad line of distinction between the 
provinces of Philosophy and tho Mathematics, and investi- 
gating more completely than had yet been done the faculty 
of knowlcxlge. lie remarked that synthetical a priori know- 
ledge imparts informal character to knowledge in general, 
and can only he gi’oimded in tho laws of the special and 
individual faculties working together in tho production of 
cognitions. lie then proceeds to analyse tho particulars of 
our knowledge, and arscriminates between its elementary 
parts so often confounded in practice, with a view to ascer- 
tain tho true iiature of ^ each specnes ; the characteristics of 
necessity^ and uuivcraality which b...lung to priori 
ledge, being his loading principles. 

8^0. Tho faculty of theoretical knowledge is composed of 
Sensibility and Understanding, Bcceptivity and Sponta- 
neousnoss, ^ The material part of Sensibility consists m the 
feelings which belong to it ; JLhe formal conditions are space 
and time, l^ace and Time have no reality except in our 
conception of them, but may be said to exist a priori^ as 
eonditiom of our perceptions. The understanding combines, 
in the form of notions or eoncoptions, and judgments, tli© 
materials supplied by tho sensitive faculties. Tho lam^g 
according to which tho understanding acts, independently of 
experience (or rather, regulating experience), are the (four) 
categories. These, with the conditions of sensatioml per- 
.H ception (vit, Bpace Mii Time), make up the form and 
elements of pur© Intrilect. The forms of sensibility and 
intoUcet are what determine and define j the materM given 
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by the senses is the tiling to be determined : the former are 
independent of the appearing objects. The fprniid conclu- 
sion of the Critical System of Kant is this, that no object 
can be known to us except in proportion as it is appitdu’ndt d 
by our perceptions, and definable by our faculties fur 
tion; consequently, wo know nothing ^er nr, but only by 
appearances. In this consists his Critical Idealism (being 
founded on a critical examination of the faeultit'S of cogni- 
tion), or, as it is otherwise termed, his iramcendenial 
Idealism. In conB<»quencc of these distinctions, it fol- 
lows that our kuowledgci of real objects is limited by ex- 
perience ; and that a priori knowledge conii*niplates only 
thoiT formal conditions, or their posnihitiiif . It is only under 
such limitations that synthetieiu a priori knowk'dge is pos- 
sible; and within these boundaries Metaphysics must be 
confined. Connected with the above is the aeuU* distinctioii 
established by him between Thought and Cognition,® (thi? 
neglect of wluch has been a fertile source of error) — b^een 
the olnects apprehended and our representations of them ; 
as well as the lino drawn between lieason and Understand- 
ing, in a Itogicttl and a Transcoudental point of view. 
Theoretical reason, considered as the art of ratiocination, 
labours to attain a perception of absolute unity, and to pro- 
duce a connected system, by means of irfrar, wlii<‘h are the 
forms of the reason^s activity. A coguiticui is not aitainabie 
by tho means of Ideas, since they Imve no suitable object 
within the province of Experience ; although lieusou is per- 
petually laoouring nft(*r a comploto knowledge of (lod, the 
world, tho immortality aiul frt*e-ag<Micy of tho soul*, and 
although the whole artillow Metaphysics has been con- 
stantly directed tt^wards these points. True plulosophical 
reason will not presume to itiidce any ronMfliuiipr use of 
ittoh ideas, for it is bi^tniyed tlien*hy*iuto the labyrinth of 
knowledge and a maxe of conlrtidictiuns. * This be 
pvooeods to evince by a critical examitmtion of the proofs 
adduced of the substantiality and iminorttiliiy of the soul— - 
the termination mid eommeneement of the worid (with 
the oontiss^ eupiKMutb^^ dUisibitity or indlvimllity 

• m 

• Hescs ws SIS sasblsd sciapisUdy to sspscats hogl§ Imm llsta» 

{!kysiQa"--*JSin, 
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of substances— llie necessity or contingency of Causation 
and Beiog in the present world — and the existence of God. 
Eeason cannot demonstrate the existence of tho objects of 
these ideas, which are imperceptible to the senses ; nor, on 
the other hand, can it prove the contrary. All that is per- 
mitted to theoretical reason is a moderating power in tho 
employment of our ideas, for tho ultimate extension of 
real knowledge. 

391. Eeason, however, is not merely theoretical, but also 
practical, having the effect of limiting our absolute IVee-wili 
by the ideas of Duty and Eight. An exannnation of our 
notions of Duty and of well-regulated Will (in which, by the 
common reason of mankind, consists tho essence of moral 
worth), leads him to recognise the existence of practical 
d priori cognitions ; which define not what is^ but toTiat ought 
to he. Practical reason is autonomic or self-legislating — 
simply defining the formal character of the Will, and pro- 
supposing free-agcncy as a necessary condition. The Moral 
Law stands forth in opposition to an empirically determined 
free-will, as a categorical Imperative (absolute Ought), 
occupying tho very summit of practical Philosophy. This 
categorical Imperative, as tho universal director of all 
rational volition, prescribes universal ccnfm^iifg to the law 
with strict necessity, and determines ihertjby the absolute 
and ultimate end and spring of action, whicliis not a patho- 
logical feeling, but respect for tho Law. Virtue, therefore, 
consists in obedienco to tho dictation of Duty, or the moral 
constraint imposed by tho k'gislativu power of Eeason ; or, 
ill other words, in tho subniissiou of our impulses and incli- 
nations to Season. Morality is not Happiness, though it 
implies a rational title to it, and makes us worthy of being 
universal and necessary consistently with free- 
will. The ideas of Proe-will, Inlmortality, and a Divinity, 
derive their certainty from the practical laws of Ethics* 
This conviction, however, is no theoretical science, but a 
pr^tical 3ra>tional belief (Moral-Theology). By such a defi- 
nition of the Summtm JBomm and ultimate end of ratio 3 ^ 
existence, we are enabled to perceive with clearness the 
harmony which exists jbetween the intellectual and sensual 
nature of man $ between Theoretical and Practical Eeason. 

Civil or juridical law is distinguished from moral, inas- 
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much as the former legislates only wiUi respect to 
actions, and provides for the freedom of all oy 
defining that of iiidhiduids. The dewTintion of Highi wlueTi 
results is of a comivc character, ^ atui deinands the pro- 
tection of the Stale ; which itself is funduinciitally a legal 
institution, and bused upon eonlruetj^. 

892. Theoretical kno\\ ledge (foumled on the conei'ption 
of Nature), and Practical (Ibiintled on that r)f Fn»e-age»e\ ), 
form two distinct spheres as it were, of the same whole, 
and differ altogetlier in their principles. The faculty of 
Judgment interposes betwetm iitese two powers and their 
objects — Nature and Pree-will, (which are united by an 
inexplicable Ihik in tlm mind t>f man) ; and speculati's on 
thoir mutual accordance. It docs not add nn\ thing to ob- 
jective knowledge, but enables us to rt‘fl(»ct on Xatiiro as a 
whole, by means of a p<Mniliar principle, that of PrD]mrtiott- 
ateness of the means to the end; which ts not objective but 
purely subjeetivo. Tlu* ♦luilginent tlu‘ndbro makes the par- 
ticular subordinaio to the uiiivcrHal ; and opemtos partly by 
means of classification, partly by reflection. The latter pri»* 
cess (that of n*ff<‘ciion) uifixcH to Nature the conception of 
an Understaiidiiig, conformably with a subjective law, pre- 
scribing th(^ unlimited diffusion of the funjiloymeiit of the 
Understamihig; and the eoufirmnt ion of its principle in its 
application is united with an intellectual saiisfiwthm. Jit 
tms manner arises the teMthetical consideration of Noturo 
with a view to the principles of proporiimmUuiesH i 

the phmsure <ii»rived from the ih^autiiu! atid Hublime, and 
the telfoh^icfiP observation of Nature according ti> the prin* 
czplo of material and int(»rim! {woporiion, TIu* cnnsiderttiicm 
of organic objeeis in imUm% of which we cminoi think 
except act»ording to the priucinlo of an internal adaptation, 
although wo can explain nothing by such a priiicijife, leads 
m to the anticipaiuni of a ccrtiiin end and aun pnifioiiod iu 
the world by a supenimmumm spirit, which elcvatt'S praotioal 
cognition to certainty. {l*hg(nisO'*Ethko*Tkt^U^^ or 2^ 

Worhi €f Kani* His grand enterprise waa Ilia Cri* 
uual examinatiozi of our faculties of knowledge m tha pfhi* « 

^ Ttfleokwi/doaotcstliaoooiii^^ 
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ciples of a Transcendental Philosophy, i.e. of a theory which 
deduces, from an examination of the faculties of the human 
mind, certain established principles as the conditions of its 
operations; giving to all theso speculations a systematic 
form. Of thM great design Kant has completed some parts, 
with his characteristic originality, acuteness, and depth of 
thought; for instance, the Metaphysical system of Nature, 
in wmch he has shown himself the precursor of the Dynamic 
PhQosophy, inasmuch as he mamtains that Matter iills 
Space in virtue of impulsive forces (those of Expansion and 
Attraction). To this he added his Moral Metaphysics, or 
Theory of Right and Virtue: as well as separate disser- 
tations on Religious Anthropology, Education, and other 
imporiiant subjects, which contain many admirable and 
profound observations. 

Kant's earlier works are t 

Oedanken von dorwahrcuScbatzangderlebondlgen Krttfte, Kdniffiib* 
174S, Svo. Principioram Motaphyeieor. nova diluoidatlo, 1755, 
4to. Bctrachtungen abor den 0pt!misznus,ir5a«p^£f&. 1759, 4to. Ho- 
nadologia Pbysica, Spec I, 1756. 4to. Versuch doa Begrif! dor 
nogatlven OrSsBcn in dio Wcltwoish. oinzufUhren, KUnigsb. 1708, Svo. 
Binzig xnSgUchcr Bowcingruiui zu oiner Bemonstnition dos Daaeyns 
Gottes, ^end» 1763 ; zulotzt 1704, Svo. Dio ftilache SpitzSndlgkoU 
dor vSor Syllog. Piguren, ehmd 1763; Frardf, und 1707. 

Boobachiuugon cber duH GefUhl dcs BchUnon und JSrhabenen, Kihiigib, 
1704, Svo.; Fitja, 1771. Tdtnmo eincH OcistorseherH, Miga, 1706, 
Svo. ; 1760. Allgcm. Naturgcsch. und Thcorio dos Ifimmols, etc. 4to 
Attfl. Zdiz, 1808, Svo. Do Mundi Boiujibilia aique Intelligibilis forma 
et Prlncipiifi, 1770, 4 to,; (a work in which he gives the 

first hint of the plan of his groat Critical undortaking). The aliove, 
with several otlior trcnilHCH, arc collected in Kant's Kleincn Schriften, 
Xbnigah und Leip». 1727, III Bdc. Svo. Verm. Bchriften, achte und 
volUt, Aung, (hcrausg. von TjuftiTunk), HaUet 1700—1807, IV Bde. 
Svo. Sammlung einigor biniicr unbokannt gobtiebenen Schrlftaa von 
Xm. Kant (herausg. von IIznk), Kbnig^b, 1800, Svo. 

Kant's principal works are : 

Kritik der reinen Vomuft, Figa, 1781, 6ie Auil. ; Zeipz. ISIS, Svo^ 
(of this an English translation has been made by iUvwAim, 8vo« 
Land, 1888 and 1848 ; and a careful translation is now preparing for 
Bohn's Standard Libraiy, and will bo published in October 1852). 
Kritik der praktischon Vemuft, Figck 1788; 5te Aufi. Leipz. 1818, 
Svo. Kritik dor Urthoilskraft, Perl 1700 ; 8te Aufl. 1709, Svo. Pro* 
legomona zu oinor jeden ISttnftigon Keiaphysik, ete. Figa, 1788, Svo. 
Gruixdlegung zar Metaphyuik dcr Sitten, Figa, 1785, Svo. ; 4t6 Aufi. 
1707. (Metaphysics of Ethics, translated by Sxmtx^ Svo, Mdinh, 
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1830.) Metapliyfdscljo AnfaxJ^^'*£?rilB«^e der XafurwiawnFctiaft, liiaff, 
1780^ 8vo.; 3tc AtiO, 1800. ValHiT eina Kntdeckung, nan’ll d«r aile 
neue Kritik der reincn Vemunft durch emc uUcro cnlvhelirlich ge* 
macht werden soil, KOnignb, 1T02, 8vo. Die Kidigion in«(*rh»lh der 
Ojilnzen dor blosson Vcrxitinft, K6niffsb» 1793, 8vo. ; 2tc verm. Anfl. 
1794, (Theory of lieligion, translated by 384«o. 

Zuxn cwlgcn Fncden. eln philoHophiHcher llutwurf, KfiaigMh. 1795, 
1790, 8vo. Metapliysischc AiifangKgrUndc der KcchtsUdirc, Kimiunh, 
1799, 8vo.; 2tc Aufl. 1803, 8 vo. Mot&pby«i«chc Anfangsgrilnde d<r 
Tugendlchro, KUnigak 1797, 8vo, ; 2tc Att6. 1 8*i3. (lloth are contttlnrd 
under the title of Metaphysik der Bitten.) Anthropoie^e in png* 
matischcr Hinsicht, Kdnigsh, 1798; 3te AuO* 1821, 8vo. 2>er Btreit 
der Facultiitcn, KOnigak 1798, 8ro, Hl« complete worki, edited by 
Hosenkbaktz and BcinmEBT, 12 vols, Hvo. i838**40. Some of hli 
works were translated into fjatin by Botur, 4 vols. 8vo, Lipi» 1798-98* 

Works by other writers illuslrativo of Kant's pHncipIca : 

t The Logic of Kant, a Manual for the Academical Clmmea, by O, 
B. JAirscHB, KbnxgHk 1809, 8vo, (publislicd from the papers of the 
BtudonU). Kant's Logic, by liieiiAunsov, 6vo. LmuL 1818* t Ffdu' 
cation, published by Uikk, ihid, 1803, Hvo. f licciuitsoti itelWoiui 
XHdlosopby, Ltip^n 1817, 8vo. (pnblishod from the papem of the 
students), f Jiccturcs on Metaphysics, t published by the Editor of 
the Keligious Philosophy, etc., Ponm), Urjwtdd^ 1821, Bvo* 

30 Ir, With regard to iho gonemt cimraetor of tho Criitcai 
systoin of Knfjt, w may obsom thiit it conWiiPtl itself to 
a coatcmplaiioii of tlu? plnmomrna «)f (’otweiousnesaj iind 
attoinptud to ascertain, by lumlyrtiH, not of oiir coiurpliona, but 
of tho faculties of tho 8(»»I, certain invariable and norcssnry 
prim*i|>l{‘H of knowlodgo; proceeding to dellne their usage, 
and to form an eHtimato of them cidleetively, with reference 
to theiryorwrtZ clmracter; in which inveHiignl ion the ilistine* 
tions and deiinitioiiM of iho.Me faculties adopie<l by tiio sehool 
of Wolf, were pPi*HU»ied ttj b« valid. It i*jniltet{ the htiiimn 
mind, by making it tho centre of its Hystem; but nt the 
same timo conlined and reHiricted it by nieaim of tlie eon- 
soqucnces deduced. It dincouraged also the npirit of iKig- 
matical Speculation, and the atitiniiun of detimnstmting ail 
things by moans f»f mere {ttle]h<>etmil iiletm, niiihiiig tho 
foeufties for acquiring ktiowieilge the measure of tniags 
capable of being known, and iisHiguitig the pre-emtnoncQ io 
Practical Beason rather limn to Hpeciilntivo, in virtuo of its 
end, vis. Wtsdom; which is tlie highest that mmm mx 
aspire to; because to act virtuously Is an univeraal as^ ti»«« 
limited, but to acquire knowledge only a eoiiditioiial» duty. 
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It had the effect of mitigating the dogmatical and spccula- 
lire tendencies of the mmd, and the extravagant attempt to 
prove everything by means of conceptions of the Understand- 
ing ; it proscribed Mysticism, and circumscribed the provinces 
of Science and Belief. It taught men to discriminate and 
appreciate the grounds, the tendency, the defects, and par- 
tial views, as well as the excellencies of other ^sterns; at 
idle same time that it embodied a lively principle mr awaken- 
ing and strengthening the interest attaching to genuine 
philosophical research. It afforded to philosophy a firm and 
steady centre of action in the unchangeable nature of the 
Immau mind. In general, in may be observed that tho 
tlieory of Kant constructed littlo; and mthcr tended to 
destroy the tho structures of an empty Dogmatism of tho 
Understanding, and prepare, by means of self-knowledge, 
the way for a better state of philosophical science ; s(jeking 
in Benson itself tho principles on which to distinguish tho 
several parts of pliilosojihy. 

On tho other hand, it has boon urged against this sys- 
tem : that it overlooks and mistakes the nature of Jiational 
Ideas; because its author, without even tsxamining into the 
claims of both, attributes to expcrieuco a preponderance 
over tho opposiio principle, making demonstration the sole 
evidence of icnowlodgo; that it makes a distinction between 
speculative and practical reason, and that it dislocates (as it 
weroh by its subdivisions, the faculties of tho human mind. 
To this must be added (it is objected) a certain Bormali^m^ 
which betrays itself cv<*n in his practical system; and in con- 
sequence of which tho student is led to regard things princi- 
pally in a subjective point of viow; that is, with a referonco 
to the laws and forms of human activity: from which, to 
extreme Idealism, is an easy step. 

Tho following works contain GriUdsms on Kant's theoty $ 

IX jKNtBOH, ITebor don Onmd und Worth dor Entdcckiingen dei 
Uva. Prof Kant, Bert. 1790, 8vo. Joh. Nskb, Uebor Kant’s VertUensto 
urn das IntoresHO dor Phllosophironden Vemunft, 9to Aud. Fran^* 
a. M* 1795, 8vo. Ono. Bj. OsstAOH, ^ilosophlo, GoHotstgebung, and 
AcKthotik, in ihrem jotslgon TorhKltniss sur sittlidton undUsthotisoben 
Bildung dor Boutachen : ete Prlosschrlft, Fo»e,n^ 1804, 8vo. Fluoox's 
V orsuch oinor hlstorisch-kritlBchon Barstcllung dcs Kinfluf«cs dor 
Kautischou PUilohopliio auf Kcllglon and Thoulogio. 2 This, dlamm 
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1790, 1798, 8m Tb. Ben. Aqav, Lro, Krito, orler den wohl- 
thdtigen Binfluss dcr kritischoa PhiluHophic, L* ftvo. Stald- 

LiN, Abb. iibor dca Werib der Krit. Pml. in h, Heitr. mr Pliil tind 
Geach. der Kcl.2,4,und 5te Tb. OMf, I797-9.H.in». abo. Hm:. 
TEBWECK, Imm. Kaut: cin Donknial. Auiiiru Suiuri nuaiiii'^ Ap* 
pcndix to biH work, mentioned § 428, eonfainhi^^ a (Vitique Kant a 
theory. Br^sE, Motiiphy.HiKchc AnfimiffltgrUnde dor Xaturaih^cuM luit 
voa Im. Kaut in ibren Qrunden widcriegt, JJrmd* 1 628. 


J^arlieat Advermnr^ of JCnnt^s Spiem. 

See pc. O. irarsfra) Materlallea xur Gcttch. dcr Krit. Phito-inphie, 
nelisfc eincr Histor. Einleitung 7.ur Geach. dor Kanliiichcn f*iid»»>«|*hie^ 
III Sanmilum?cu, Lf i^^z, 17ii8, 2 Bdc. hvo. 

0, b. Kkinhold, UelKjr die biaberigea Hchickaftld dcr Kantim^hco 
PhiloBopbic, 1769, Svo. 

305. Tho first of Knnt’H gw'iii tvorkH produeoil, at its 
appearanc(% little Honnation. Wluni at last it bc*);piii to 
attract attention, it ejccittnl a gn»at sensation, and many 
questions with regunl lo itw end and character, Tho vciy 
knguage in whieli it was ciiuched, containing a set of 
phranoH and ternm entirely now*, wan an obstacdo to its pro- 
gress, and, no less than its eontt»nts, wcilU'd tho minds of 
most of the learned ccmnirynien of its author. A great 
variety of inistukeH werc< necessarily eonnnittcHl with rt*H|ieet 
to it. Home pnmouneed it Huperlleml, and gave it credit for 
nnUiiiip more, tlmu an anpvmmve of <irigmality. Others, 
adinitUng it to ho original, deelitred it to u«» (laiigenniH nml 
perniei<Mis; iimsmncli us it HC‘t forth a Hysiem of Idealism, 
which wtmld unnihilato the ohjvrlivf reality of hiitiw ledge, 
destroy all mtionul belief in (jlml and tho immortality of uie 
soul, and eotiHf»(|u<mily vyim adverse to all that man holds 
most sacr(‘<l. Hev<*ral emiiumt men beeamo in various waya 
aavQwaries to llu' new system, of whom wo n«v parti- 
cularises MondvUttohii^ Jtamnmfi and JaoM (§ 415); 

. 1!!* Morgenstamlcn. 2 Ilrl. /try/. 3786, 8vo/ (m 

i 881). Prufting dor McndolHitchiiVhun MerKotnUundoa, oditr iUsr 
■DMulstim BowtiM fl>r dw IMmoj n (iutfe., tn Vertiwinna tob L. U. 
Iakob. K«bi( tiBW AUiudlnon Kant, Li itit, ilM, 8m 

» llAii^! In W, iBtUr, to JAOovt -^oom'« Wo^ 1 wA'lT & 
Jagubi, Uabor das Unternebomon dm j^tiaima,, di« TmuttA bu 
V omttt^o ra biingn. Ms. ]a fietnltotd'B UalUIgMi mr UMm D«bot. 
•teat, «tc«; 111, 1, ^ 
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M&rhari;^ Mde^ (§ 381); Ad. WmUmt^? J. B FlaU;* 
Q.A. Tittel'} S. Beimarus (§ 880) ; D. Tledemann^{% 382) ; 
Blatner (§ 3Sy ; Okr. Qarijep Meinersi^ Q. J3. Schulze 
(§ 418); J. G.^cliicab;^ Herder JBT. G, vcm Qerstenbergs^'^ 
JR JBaadcr^ and others.'^ ^ 

* J. A. Eberhabd: la tbo Philosophical Journals puhlishod by 
him (sec 868, note ). 

^ J. G. H. Feder, Ueber Baum und Zeit znr PrUfung dcr Kant 
Philosophic, Qbtting. 1787, 8vo. Philos. Biblioth. von Peder und 
Meiners, 1 Bd, GGtt. 1788, 8vo. 

3 An. Wbisuaupt, Ueber dio Griinde und Qewissboli der mensch- 
lichcn Erkenntniss. Zur PrUfung dor Kant*scbon Kritik dcr reinen 
Vernunft, iVVirnS. 1788, 8vo. Uober Matcrialismus und Ideallsmus! 
ein Philosophidchcs Fragment, Numh. 1787; 2te Anfl. 1788, 8vo. 
Ueber die Kantischon Anschauungon und Eracheinungen, ehend. 1788, 
8vo. Zvrolfcl Uber die Kantischon BegriiTc von Baum und Zoit, «bend^, 
1788, 8vo. He also wroto : Uebor Wahrheit und hittUche Vollkom* 
menboit, Xtegemh. 8 BUnde, 1708*07, 8vo. Bcuaukann and Bomt 
replied to him and to Fedcr. 

^ S. F. Flati?*s FragmcntariHcho BoitrUge zur Bestimmung und 
Deduction des Begiids und Orundsata dcr CausalitUt, und zur 
Grundlcgung dor naturL Thcologle, Leipzig^ 1788, 8vo. Bee < 806 , 
note. Also : Brlofo ubor den moral ErkcnntniRsgrund dor Religion 
in Bezlehung auf dio Kantischo Philosophio, fiihing. 1789, 8vo, 

^ Gm. A. Pxmn, Kantistdio Donkformon od. Kutegorioen, Frauds* 
a. M. 1788, 8vo. Ueber Urn. Kant’s Moralrcfonn, Frankf* und Leipss, 
1788, 8 VO. 

^ Dxbtb. Txedkkank, Thelltct, odor abor das mcnschUcbe Wifl6en,aln 
Beitrag zur Venmnftkrltik, a. M. 1704, ftvo. 

In answer to this, J. Cix. h\ Diktz, Antithelitet, Sosi. und Ldpa* 
1708, 8vo, D. Tibuemann’s IdealiHtlseho Brief©, Math. 1708, 8vo. 
Beantwortung dorsolbcn von Dtsz, 1801, 8vo.; und elne Abk 
fledemaun’s in den Hesuischen BoitrUgen, III Bt 

7 Qabvs;, in Der Uebersetzung der Kthik des Aristoleles, 1 B. nobst 
elner Abb. Ul>or die verscblodcnen Principe der Sittenlobre von Aria* 
totoles bl» auf Kant, Br^al 1708, 8vo. On the other side ; J. Can* 
Fn. Dim, Ueber Philosophio, phllosophisobe Streitigkelton, Krlti* 
olsmus und WissensebaMehro, nebst oiner PrUfung dor Garve’seben 
Benrtheiiung des kritischen 8y stems, 1800, 8vo. 

^ See Mbikebs, Allgemeine Gosebiebte dor Ethik, Qeuing, 1800, 
2 Tb. 8vo. 

^ J. 0. Schwab, Yergleiobung dies JSantischen Moralprinzips xnit 
dom liClbnitK-Wolfisobon, BerL 1800, 8vo. Ueber die Wahrheit der 
Kantischen PhllosopMe undidle WahrheiUlehre der A, L. Z. in Jena In 
Anselmng dor Philosophic, Berlin, 1808, 8vo. flo oompoied alsor 
Ton den dankeln Vorstonungen, etc. BitUig, 18X8, Svo, 
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The system was also attacked by many violoi*t and pas- 
iionate deuiaimers, such as 8iaUler^\ anil in sou'ral of the 
Auiversities the authorities forbade that it should bo taught. 


JPartUam of Kant^B Critical SgBtrm. 

396. In spito of those inherent difficultiOM and external 
assaults, the Critical Philosophy eontinue<l to gain grouml 
in Germany; and began to exercise consideraolo iuiluenee 
over the character of the other sciences. 8oveml men of 
talent declared in its favour; supporting it by writings 
intended either to defend or illustrate it, atnl rendering 
service not only to Kant, but to the cause of pinhm(»piiy at 
largo. 

Among these we may enumeratr? «7. Sffhuhi^ Cl Cl J?. 
SchmuP ; Car, Leon, Iteinholdf (H4»e below, $ 39H) ; iiSohmon 

JoH. Ootm. HsaDKa's VerHiand uad Erfshrung, siao Mitsktitlk 
zar Krltik dcr reinexL Ycrauaft, Ltitm, 17^9, 2 Bd. Sro. Kalllgoas, 
Leipz, 1800, 8 Th. 8vo. 

In answer to this • KiEsawmsu's PrCfang dor Hordor*aeli«u Msta* 
kritJfc. iifrl 1700, 2 M, 8vo. 

>1 [IL W. VON clKRHTKKssitfili His Thcofio dor Kategorisen eat* 
wickoU und crlUutort, AltoHu, 171»5, 8vo. Hcudjwhrwihm an Caat voS 
VxLLRitB doH gcincinwdiuftl. Prin/lp dor thcf^r. and prnki, I'litloN 
betroObnd, 1821, 8vo« Vgl. mil ctnum ktcinra AaftirKx Uber 

Uimho in dom lnt(>Uld. dvr Allgvm. I Ut /.vitutig. St. A4, Ih2d. 

Fh. Uaadku, AliHulufa iUlniilidt dvr voti Kant dvduvirtvn pmki. 
Vemunftim Fr. H. Jiikuld, 1707, llvifriiLro y.ur KI>'itti'iiUtr{diiltmn|tldv, 
eln OcgcimKick za Kaut's met. AnfaiigHgrUudo ihr Naturw. Jinmit, 

1797, Bvo. 

Boo vurkum trcatlsoH by UKAHTMUiKituKU, Maass, lioHNiiuAuis, 
PXZOI^W, UuKYKft. etv. „ 

* Antikaut, A/ffw/V/i, 1788, 2 v«K Svo.i and » work on the aawo 

subject by Hxchh, 178t^ svo., with this fiitot Hull matt auf 

katiiolisonoft IJxdvvrHitUtvu iCnnt'M PltihHoidiio tdOftiifUl 

* Sotlua, Kr!Uat<«ruiigvii UlwrdvH llni, Prut. Kant** Krillk dor 
reinen Verauait, KOnit/U ITh;*, 8vo. u. S7ui. Dvmdlfva PrUOiaf 
der iCaatiiohea Krltik dvr rviitva YvniaitU. I78U ii2 ; 2 ltd. Svo. 

* OAStOuE KaiiH. HcttMin, Krltik dur rvitivit Vvrttutifi la Onind* 
rlise, Jena, 1786, Bvo. ; tUti A all. Jvmt, 1791 WSrivrbuvh mtm l^eh* 
tern Gebraaoh dor KuntiMchciHHvitrlfUit], ./vaa, tiBS, Bvo.; dtsAiUk 

1798, 8vo. 

* UiaimobD's Briefo Uber die Kantiacbo fbllosoabie (sot Um CkMODua 
Hemury, 1786—87), Leifiz. 1790; % Hde. 8vo. 

JHosajrKSAMS, Gosofalehto dor Kaat^iehoii PlilUMophie, ||40» 
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Mdmon;'^ O. Jff. Seydmreich;^ J, Siyismund Bed;* 8am, 
Alb. La^f. Ben David, ^ J. 0. Dietz ;® Fe. W. D. 

and Oh. &. Snell p J. 0. O. Sehaumann ;® and many others, 
such as Born, Abicht, Bhiacldeek, Feeb, Jakobs Tieftnmk, 
Kieeewetter, Bonterijoeh, Krug, Fries, etc. These ibrmed a 
numerous school of Kantiaus, which necessarily compre- 
hended also a largo number of disciples of inferior parts, 
and blindly devoted to tlio system of their master. 

It caunot be denied that the rapid nrogress which the 
system soon began to make contributed greatly to awaken 
a new and vigorous spirit of research. Men of Buperior 
parts began to apply tlic principles it developed to the more 

^ Sal. Maimon's VorBuch Uber dio Transccndcntalphilosophio, BtrL 
1790, 8vo. 

- J Ekydknbsioii's Originalideon ilbor dio intcrcaHantcstea Ofegen- 
BtUiido dor Phi^o^ophio, Udpz. 1793—90, 5 B. 8vo. Bee Hcvcral otUor 
works by tho same author, o.g. an Introilaction to tho Study of Philo- 
sophy, published at LmpH, 1793, Sec ^ 399. 

^ (k S. A. Mslmn's Marginalion und Hegistcr zu Kant's Kritik dcs 
BrkcnutnlHHVoniiiigpns, 179 i— 09, 2 Tii. 8vo. KunstMpmcho dor 

krit. Philos, alphabet, goorrlnct, Jena, 1798, 8vo . ; anhang, 1800, 8vo. 
(alHOJ Marginali<‘n und R(.*<?i«ter m Kant's met. Ansfangsgr. der 
lloi'htHlohroj. Knc^klopUdiHflieH Wurterbneh der krit. FhiloBophle, 
BUliichau md Mpz, 1797 — 1803, 0 B. 8vo. eUi, 

* Lass. Bex David’s Vorh'Hungcn Uber dio Kritik dor roinon Vem, 
Wim, 1795; 2to Aufl. 1802. Ueber die Kritik der Ur thollsk raft, 
thmd. 1790. VorlcH. llbor dio Kritik der prakt. Vornunft, nobst ©incr 
Hede Uber don Zwoek dor krit. Phtlos. ehend. 1796, Bvo. Vorloaungen 
a. die metaph. Anfang.<^grUndo dor Naturwiss. tbend. 1798, Prolasohr. 
Uber den Ursprung unH. ErkenntniBS, BetL 1802, 8vo, Vemuoh elnor 
Eeohtftlehre, Berh 1802. 

^ See the preceding §. lie also wroto ; Der Philoeoph and die 
Philos, aus dem wahron OoBichtt^puncte und mit Hinslcht aaf die 
heut. Streitigkeiten, Lei/pz. 1803, 8vo.; und, Ueber Wissen, Glaubon, 
Mysiik undSkopticismus, Lnheek, 1809, 8vo. 

7 F. W. D. SKEtb, Darstellung und BrUtuterung der Kant. Kritik 
der Urtheilskr. Mannh. 1791—92. 2 f h. 8. Henon, Oder Vomuoh in 
OesprUohen die romehmsten Punete aus der Kritik der pmkt. Vent, 
ztt erlUutem, ibid. 1789, 8ro.; 2te Aufi. 1790, 8vo. Several Manuali, 
e.g. Lohrb. fttr den ereten Unterr, la *d. Philos. 2 Th. 7te verb, AutL 
1821 ; mit Ch. VT. Handb. der Philos, flir Liobhabor, OUmn, 
1802, Svo. ,* xnit 0* Oh. B. Sohaud, Darphilos, Journal. Umem, 1798 
—96. 6 Bd. Svo. 

" » SoHAUtf ANN, Ueber diS transcendontalo Aesthetlk : oin krit Ve^ 

such nobst ein Schrolbon an Foder Uber das transceod. IdealUBEnuf^ 
Leipz, 1789, 8vo. (a work principally directed against Feder). 
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tccurato and systematic cultivation of the diflVront depart^ 
nents of science, and especially to purposes of a moro 
sompreliensive study of JMethod. Lo^ic was i rented sue* 
jcssmlly by S, Mamon;^ Uoffbuuer i hirnf ifrUrr; 

Krugs Fries s etc. Metaphysics hy Jtikoh Muimh and 
Krug. Ethics by Schmid;^ Jakobs Fifftrunk^ Jlt^fUiutr^ 


‘ Son Maimon, Vcrsuch cincr neuen Lofdlc, oder Thrarie de# 
Oenkens, oto. JBcrl. 2794, 8vo. HorFi)AUaK*H Aaalvtik dcr IVlheilc 
md Sehllisse, ITalle, 2792, 8vo. Anfan#^j^rUnflc ««r tiogik. //«//#•, 
1794; 2te Aufl. mit cincr pftychtilosrischcn VorhcrelfunK vcrtnchfl, 
tbetid. 1810, 8vo. tfui)cr die Analysis In dcr rhi!oHci|>hic, nelwt 
Abhandlungon ^frwandten Inhalta, ifol/e, 1B10. 8vo. Vcrsuch Uher 
ho schwersio and Icichtostc Anwendung dcr Anal>HiH in dcii pliilos. 
Wisscnschafton, oino gckrdnto IVoissehrlft init Zu/Atsen, 1820, 
9vo. Jakob's Orandrlm dcr allgcm. U*i^lk, tmd krlf. Aiifaitgfigruniia 
tier allgemcinen Metaphysik, Ifatie, 3788, 8vo.; 4ic AuO* l8oo, 8ro. 
BtAAS, Grundr. der licgik, Haile^ 1793, 8vo. ; 4i« Aafi. 1823. C« CMS. 
Qas. SoHUXD's Orundrlss dcr Logtk, Jenn, 1797, 8vo. TutmuMK's 
Gfrundrlas dcr Logik, Ildlet 1801, Hvc. Die Dcnktcbre in rilndsnt* 
achen Gewandc n. s. w., nobst cinigen AufsHtsen von Kant, Hoik nnil 
Leipz. 1825, 8vo. Dio angcwamltc Dcnkichrc ti. i. w. ttfend, 2827, 
8vo. KttcsswxTTBK's Qrundxiss cincr allgomcincn Logik xiaeh Kanll» 
chen Orundsittsen, boglcitot mfi cincr vcitom Aitscioandcmctsuiur, 
BerL 1791, f. 2 Th.; 2tc Au9. 1802 und 1806. Alsos !^ik aam 
Gehrauch i^r Schulon, 1797; and, Die wlchtigsten Hatao der 
Vcrnunftlohrc flir Kiehtstudiroiidc, Hamk 1806, 8vo. Fh. W. U. 
Skblo, Brate Qrundllnlcn dor Uogik. 8to Anil. Oirnnrn, IH2K, Hvo. 

(On the other side); CA«n Chr, FiiATt, Fmgmcntarli»cho Ikimcrk- 
ungen gogen don KantiFchcn und Kiciiewoticrisohcn (IrundriiM dcr 
rclnonsUgcm. Ijogik, TUbinff. 1802, Hvo. 


« Jakob's FrUfung dor MondclsoliiiiKcbcn Morgonstanden, nolwt 
cincr Abh. von Kant, 2786, 8vo. IJowtdH fUr die CiiKtorMloh* 
kcitdcrHcoloausdcm Bogpiflbdcr Ffllrhf, 1790 94 -2800, 

8vo. Uclior deu mtiniliHchen Dowels ittp das Dascyn tiuUea, Lirbau, 
1791, 8vo. ; 2te verm. Au6. 1798, 

OiJBt C«R, Bail, HrifMii/H GrundrlMH dor MoUnfiysIk, Jem, 1799, 
8to. f he works of Kuuu and Fuiich aro mentioned liolow, H 421-29, 
» C. Oaa. Bbk. Bcutiin’H Vcriurh cincr Momiphlloiiophie, Jmm, 
1790, 8m; 4U Aiofi. 1802, 1803; 2 Dd. 8vo. GrundriiM der MeiiL 
philoaophie, /eJkj, 1793; 210 Aufl. IHOO, 8vo. Adiaphora: pMlee, 
theol. tmd Uatenracht, Jrna, 1809, «vo, RtssawMitis, Vdbm 
dpemten Gm^is dy Mondphfloeophio, nebat elner Abbsadlwv 
mm die FreiMt, to Jakob, 2788; 2t« Auit, Jui 
2 Th. 8m SHIefilelire, MMl IW4 Sm 

Ormxddttse der W^t dee menaohl Ubro lS3k tm ^ 

Y7eb«r dee moral OemhL JTii^ 
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Memdenrekhi StmSlin^ Krug^ Fnes^ Kunlmrdt^ etc. The 
pMosophical principle of Law and EighV l>y lliifehnd, 

Untersuchungen ttber die Tupfendlebre, JSTaZZe, 17&8— 1805, 2 Bd. 8vo. 
Qrundriss der Sittcnlehre, Halle, 1803, 2 Th. (Tagcnd- «nd Rcchta- 
lebre), Svo. Hoffbaoxib’s XJBtcr&uchungcn ti. die 'wiehtigstcn Gcgen- 
BtHiide der Moralphiloaophlc, ixi&bcs. die Sitteulchre u&d Moralthco* 
logie, 1 Tk. J>orbtn, 1799, Svo. Aafangt^aade der Moralphilosophie 
und insbes. der Sitteulchre, uebst einer angemoincn Gescb, derselbcu, 
Halle, 1798, Svo. Heydenebich’s Proplideutik dor Moralphilosophie, 
nach Oruudsatzcu der rcincn Veruuuft, 1794, 3 Th. Svo. 

Veber Frciheit uud Dctermimsxnus, uud ikre Vercinigung, Mrlanff. 
1793, Svo. j und mehrcre Schriftcn zur popul'drcu Moral. K. h\ 
STACtjULiN, OrundriKg dor l?ugen(b und Koligiouulohre, (Jiittng* 1800, 
Svo. Qe. Heneici, Versuch Uber <Icn ersten Griindsata dor Slttonlchre, 

1 Th. Leiym, 1799, Svo. Leonh. Cbeuzbu’b SkeptiBche Betrachtu&gcu 
Uber die Kroibeit dcs Willeus, Qimmi, 1793, Svo. 

G. Hueeland, Versuch ttber dcu Orundwitz dcs KaturrcehtR, 
Leipz* 1765, Svo. Lehrutttze des Katurrcchts, Jena, 1790 ; 2te Aufl, 
1795, Svo. Hetdskeeich, S^rstem der Katur, nach krit. I^rinzipion, 
Leipz, 1794‘--95, 2 Th. Svo. Grundhivtzo dcr natUrl. Staatsrochts, 
nebst einom Anhang StaalHreehtl. Abhandlungcn, LH 2 tz, 1795, 2 Th. 
Svo. VcrHucIi (ibor die Heillgkoit dc» StaatH und die MoraUtttt der 
Bovolutionen, Ldpz, 1794, Svo. Bohle, JLichrlmch des Naturrochts, 
Goit, 17S1, Svo. ideen zur Hechtswiss^nschaft, Moral und Polltik, 

I Samxal. OZtU 1799, Svo. He also wrote : Kntwurf einer Transcen- 
dental-philosophie, Gm* 1798, Svo. Uebor ITrsprung und Loben des * 
MenschcngoschlcchtH, und dankliaftige Lebcn nach dem Tode, i?raiin«. 
1821, Svo. K. Cue. B, Sohmid'h Gruudriss des Katumehti, fttr 
Tories. Jem und Leipz, 1795, Svo. Jakob's Philosoph. Hechtslehre, 
HaMe, 1795 $ 2te Autt. 1802, Svo. Auszug, dtend* 1796, Svo. Anti* 
Machiavol, Halle, 1794 und 1796, Svo. Maas, Ueber Ke^t und 
VerbindUchkelten, IlaUe., 1794, Svo. Unlorsuchungen ttber die wicht* 
igsten GegensUinde dos Kaiurrechts, HtUle, 1790, Svo. Grundrlss dee 
Katurrechts, Leipz, ISOS, Svo. Hoffbaubb'b Naturreoht, aus dem 
BegritTe des Bechta entwiokelt, 1793,* 3te Autt. 1804, Svo. 
tJnterguchungen ttber die wichtigsten Gegenstinde des Katurreehte, 
e&«n(2. 1798, Svo. Allgem. Staatsrecht u. s. w. Halle, 1797, Svo. 
Bass allgem. Katurrecht, und die Moral in ihrer gegenaeit Abhttn^- 
keit, etc. Balk, 1816, Svo. Te. Scbha^, Eecht dor Katur, 1 TtS. 
K*Mgah» 1792 ; 2t6 Autt. 1795, Svo. 2 Th. Katttrl. Staatsrecht, 1794 ; 
2te Autt. 1795. Bas natttrl. Families^* und Kirchenrieht, e5ena. 1795, 
Svo. Brkl&rung der Beohte des Henschen und Bttrgors, etc. ebciuf* 
1798, Svo. Handbuch der Bechtii^hik^phie, e&end» 1807, Svo. F. J. 
AkseXim; Fetjekbaoe, Britik des natttrl Bechts, AUom, 1796, Svo* 
TTeber die einzig xnttgUch<^a BewelsgrUndo gegen das llaiNm tind die 
Gttltigkoit dcr KatUrl. Kcchio, Xcipz. uuu Gera, 1795, Svo. Anti* 
Bobber 1 Th. AV* 1798, Svo. K. Sai. 2iACBAJttA, Anfimgagr, dee 
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Eeyimrdoh^Buhle^Jnl\*l,T'^fta8i ihfflmirr^ Sclmalz^ Frm^ 
Feuerbach, Sol Ztiaharie, Graft, vie, Tht^ science 

)f Eeligion, consider'd as a part <if Praen'cnl 
vas ably treated by Jleydcnreivh, Schmid^ Jakvh, Tw/inmk, 
Krug, etc. The theory of the Fine Arts (or lit lies)* 
vas discussed by Ileydenreich, Ilemhujrr, and DrlWiirk, and 
»he poet Schilier (in his prose writings), whtwt* free apirit 
loou shook oif tiie shackles of the Schoul-philohuphy. 

ihilosoph* PrivatrochtB, Lripz. 1804, 8m Attfang«j;fr. des phnoM>|>!i« 
jriminalrcchtH* cA# 7if/. 1805, Svo. 'icmig BUrher vntn Htantc, 2 BiL 
^tuUff, and Tub, 2820, 8vo. K* If. L. PiiLrrz, l>ic StM(s« iMHcni'chatlteii 
m hidiie unsercr Zeit, 4 lUlMftz, 1828, u. f. C. 11. (inos, l#riirliuch 
ler PiiiloK. KochtswiBSonschafi, Tithimj, 1H02; ate Au8. 18I.% Hto. 
r. Chr* GottIi. Bohaumank, Wi«HPtu«*huftl. Xafurn'cht, 17^2, 

Ivo. Kritischo Abliantlluusfcn xur pinloK. Hi'fltfi^Ichrts HttUf, 1 7^5, 
Ivo. Vorsuch elnofl neuen S^'Htcins tics KutUrl. HcehM, 1796, 
Ivo. Q. Hinrmoi, Ideon zn ciner wIsKCUHchafthrher BegrUnduag 4«r 
.lechtfllehre, odor Uber dea BogrilT uml die leUieii OHinde des Keeliti, 
lie. Ilannov, 1809—10, 2 Th. Svo.; 2fn Yerm. Au6. 1822^ 8m 

A, Bsuokhab, Bsaai sur la Kaiure et rUrigiae dot Droili, Zip», 
.810, 8ve. 

* HBYPBSRKTCir, Bctmehtuagott Ober die PhlloiOphiQ der KatQri. 
fcligioa, Leijm, 1790^91, 2 lid. 6vo. Orund«8iae dor mom!. Ootleo* 
ehre, Ldpz, 1798, 8vo. liriofe Uber doa Aihcieiuui, e^rnd 1797, 
ivo. 0. Ohr, E. Hchmid'h Philoftophioche Doginatik, Jena, 1796, 8vo. 
Ukob's AUgeineine lieligion, 1797, 8vo. % otjon. TiKmcNX'H Ver« 
luchoincr aeueu Thcorio dor ReligioaHjddloKophie, 1797, 8vo, 
fOFFBAOSB's UntorHurhunKm Ubor die wiriitigKton OegensiUnde d«r 
latUri. lloliglon, IMk, 1795, 8vo. J. K. I*arhc»w, GnindriM der 
^ernuaftroUpfiott, JkrL 1790, 8vo. dm Cii». M«w.kk, Entwiirf ciarr 
)hilo8, UciigiouHlehre, 1 Th. Jinlte, 1797, 8vo. Many critbpieii oa the 
toliKiouH Philomtphv of Knot uppuared from the |»oua of HAr/tc, Hniaa, 
UoHMANN, (I B. HcintL/.K, and HctiKuaNu. 

* HETDKNRKicifs HyMt ui dcr A&thetik, 1 Th (itkiftaUlird} 

J90, 8vo. Afistfaet. IVOrterlmrb, 4 Tli. Leipz, 1798, tl, J. Jl, dMim, 
dsusiKOKit's Haiidhiich tier AlMfhctik. Outha, 1797, 2 ll Hvo. h. Hm 
}avid, Boitrag K«r Krltik dvs dcmdimackit, B'lVw, 1797, lennioh 
liner Oeiiohmioksleiire, Hrrl 1799, Hvo. F. IlKMtiu <'K, Om Sebdiie, 
BerL 1800, 8vo, F. W. 1). Vomuch eiaer AktheUk Bir Ueb 
taber, 2ta And. 182H, 

* J, Its, Attthropologie, 1794, Svo, d. Citit. E. Bcsmid, BmpiftitlM 
?iQrchologie, I Th. Jtna, 1791 w Ulo Au(!, 1796, 8vo. Pi^rikOWilMii# 
iCagiu:. leit 1796; ABtltro|Kiiotf. douniai, JH08. JAloiri QnmMsi 
Icr Erikhrungweetenlehre, Haile, 1792 ; Ifk Au6. 1810, 8m Onuiib 
riHsdea etnp. Feyoh. LHpm 1811 1 nad, XrUUitonu^ der Qitittdfi«e», 

HomAOtB'i Natariebit der 8 mI«, in BiMb, MaiU, 1706, 
Ivo, Untorsuchuxigon Ubor dig Kxinkh^Ua der Berio, MuUif 1802 
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Psychology* "by Schmid^ Jakdb^ Snell, etc. Education* by 
ELeusin^er, JjMemeyer, Schwartz, etc. 

All these authors (moat of them professors in ihe Oorman 
Universities) contributed in a greater or leas dfgr(‘H to ijlua- 
trate or extend the system of their master. I'ho moat 
remote branches of philosophy were influenced by the cen- 
tral action and impulse which had been eommunicatod by 
Kant ; and even his adversaries ended by doing him jiistice. 
It is true that in Prance* and in England® his system could 

3 Th. 8vo, Psychologic in ihrer Hauptanwendung auf die llcclitH- 
pflege, Ilalle, 1808, Svo. Der Grundrisa vor. h. Logik, «nd liCHomlors, 
iTo/fe, Ste Aufl. 1810. KiKSiiWEiTjm, Kur/.er AbriHs der Krfuhrmiga- 
seelenleUre, BerL 1806, 8vo.; 2tc Anil. 1814. FassL DarHtelhmg der 
Eiffthrungsseclenlehrc, Hamh. 1800, Svo. P. W, B. Sn«w., Kmplr. 
Psychol. Oimen, 1802 ; 2tc AuO. 1810. Maahh, s. ohen. h. 20. Litt. 
Yersuch Uber die GcfUhlc, bos. Ubor den Afl'ceten. 2 Th. Ilalte und 
Leijiz. 1811—12, Svo. 

JoH. Hbzkb. Oltbb. Huusikose^b Yersnch eines Lclirbuclm der 
Erzieiiungskunst, 1795, Svo. A. H. Kisubvsr^b OrundsaUc der 
Erziebung, IMle, 1700, Svo.,* 6tc AuO. 8 B. 1810, Bvo. LeltfAden 
dor Hdagogik und DIdaktik, IMle, 1808, Svo. Priede, Heine. Cab. 
BofiWAiiz, Uhrbuoh dos PUdogogik and Bidaktik, IMdeib, 1807 “8. 
Erzicbiingslehrc, Leipz. 1802-4, 3 B. Svo. J. Ltm. Kwau), Vorlostm- 
gon tlber die Erziohangslehro, 8 Th. Mawdu 1808, Svo. 

- Philosophic do Kant, ou Principcs Pomlamcnlaux <Io laPhiloiophie 
Transccndentalc, par OharXiEH Ythumn, Metz, 1801, 2 vols. 8vo« See 
the Critical Journal of Scheij^ing and ilKUKn, vol. 1, No. 8, p. 6, sqq. 

Sco also several essays in the Bpcctalcur du Nord, Itumh, 1788-0. 

Essai d’une Exposition succincto do la Critique da la Itaison pure de 
H* Kant, par H* Kinxbu, traduit du Hoiinndoifi par J. sjs Fr. 
Amterd* 1801, Svo. Do la Metaphysiquo do Kant, ou Observations 
sur nn ouvrage intltuI6, Eaaal d'uno Exposition, etc., par !e Citoyea 
Bestut^Tbacy, in the MSmolros* de rinstltiit Kat. »cieno. Moml, 
tom- IT. 

Philosophie Critique dScouverto par KaatfondSo sur le domler 
prIncipe du Savoir, par J. Hokkns, Pam, 1802, Svo. 

* NiraoH, General and Introductoiy View of Kaat’s PHacIploi con* 
cemlng Man, the World, and the Deity, Lend, 1796, Svo. 

The Principles of Critical Philosophy, selected from the works of 
Emm. Kant, and expounded by J ambs Sm* Bisca:. Translatod from the 
Gorman, Lend, md MdM. X797, Svo. 

WmicH's Elements of the Critical Philosophy, Lmd, 1798, 8vo. 

WiBGMAN (Thomas), Pjtooiples of th© Kanteslan Philosophy, 8m 
Science of Philosophy (on Kantian Principles), 4to*; and two Ssiasv 
on Kant in the Encyelopmdia Londinensis 

Coi-EBU}QE, T^hle Talk : The Friend; d;©. 
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scarcely obtain a 1icariii|y» in spite of the* zealous labours of 
some of its admirers; but in iiolJand* and the North of 
Europe it had greater snueess. 

We may consider as unavoidable eonsequenees of the 
popularity it acquired^ the number of abuseH to which it 
gave birth, such as an uuiueaniiig ust* of ffirinulane?*, a 
blind devotion to oia* singie system, and a coniempl lur utf 
experimental kno^^ ledge. 

B. J?UloHoi>hf HuhBftiiicnf /o JK&nt 

^07. The triumph of Critical pliiloKopliy wa» of rlmrt 
duration. Jt <»pposed too many fttctioim, and miniiniclcd 
too many vie%H and pretimsioim, to obtain an easy victory. 
The ynrioua misapprelumHioim to which it gave birth, raised 
buspieioim of the corrcctncsn of the* princi|dc»H it contained, 
as well as of iho propriety of the method by which they 
were developed. Homo aM.sertt*d that the theory waa aufti- 
eiently refuted by Common Hemse, becauso it amounted to 
nothing more than a synteni of mere Idealism, and destwived 
the very reality of all extcriial nature. Othem went only 
half as far in tludr objections, nlteging that Kant had tlirtist 
out real eahtmee by om* door, to let it iti by another. JHs 
BVHt<nn 'wm Judge<i to be ineoinplele in tins respect also, 
that by subdividing tlie ditlereat iiieiilal principles of Know* 
ledge,* it jdac<‘<l tluun side by side, as iHMirdnmte with one 
another, instiMid of making them Hulairdiiiate to one supnuim 
principle (§ JiHO), Alany of its oppnnenls obji»cted to il, 
bhat instead of weakening tint chumo of Heepticism, it eon* 

* PAUt* VAW IIkmkut, n<*ghiwl«fllr Krutlianschc Wysr< « rt«, AwM. 
1796, 8vo. AIitg»Kyn VfwirUw (Jritiw'hw Wyslwacarki m du tWhlMlonlii 
wmdeaolve, AmufmL ITUM.svo. lipIstolMt nd l>«n. WylUjatswhltim* 
Am9tnd» 1SU9, «vo. <Imn. WmsmiAeii, in auAwrr to IlKMtutr) 
C»(Xfi/ia9i7<(C rd ttmipttiu Al im'cDimciii Boctrinir, l.b, I, 

1809, 8vo. 

J. Kiaiix, Enia! d*uiH' liitrii«lnclitiit, etc.*, (^*0 u, 416, noti 3}« 

F. H. Hsumans, PrhtrM}4(<s Alumux dc hi i*hifoMa|ihte OrtUoM 
;lave)op|>6ii et ftppliqutfs k tiiii) cxfcrfir h>ml6o sur It Jwithu, 

[ft LihenS, at fr^atlui tmturrilc, 1700, siu. 

Vam Bosch, Ktbiea riiilo^iiltiw Critirw.# m 

* Kticli as the priaolplcs of Tliouaht aiai Kaowbilfai a wliialpla a| 
Speculative »elaaea, ami a priariple of rraotioa! fieafeen. 

2 1 
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tributed to fortify it ; while somo of its partisans brought 
discredit on their cause by misapplying its formularieH, or 
by their extravagant expectations ot* its success.^ Besides, 
the views developed, particularly the distinction established 
between Knowledge and Science, were too now to be at 
once generally adopted or apprehended, and too repugnant 
to the natural tendency to speculation, for the understanding 
at once to submit to tlieir discipline. The consequence was, 
that the Critical system itself^ gave occasion to a variety of 
attempts, partly to re-establish the old dogmatical theories* 
— ^partly to exalt the now philosophy itself to the highest 
grade of Science, to constitute it a complete system of 
Knowledge (of which Kant had only pointed out the method), 
supposing it to have attained to the region of the Absolute 
and Perfect, in which Being and Science become identical, 
and all the contradictions of the terms of Kefloction dis* 
appear. A variety of fresh systems made their appearance, 
by which man hoped to attain to a knowledge of the Abso- 
lute ; some by the way of contemplation— soino by thougiit 
— some by flcience — others, again, uy lielief. It was natural 
that Scepticism also shoidd revive in exact proportion as 
attempts at demonstrativo science bogan to ciiaracterise the 
new pMosophy* 

The cottsequonco was, that from this School itself pro^ 
ceedod fresh essays both of Dogmatism and Scepticism* 


a z. marM 

BshthoiiB, Karl Leonhard Hclnhold’s Loben und iiierariMcheit Workan, 
aebst Att&wahl von Briefen dcasoibon.^ 

An Account of his Doctrines, etc.; by bis pupil, K Dosoo, liamh, 
1S28, 8vo, 

398. The leader in these controversies was 0. Z 
who was bom at Vienna, 1768, and subsequently became a 
professor at Jena and Kiel ; where he died, 1828. 

Having by laborious study made himself thoroughly 

> For Instance! + A PrellminaYy Exposition of the Prlnolples of a 
General System of * — — »■ Posts I ! I QoUinff, 1801. 

For instance : the lapiridsm of 8xi*!.s (iMts, lf88, Syo.), tlio 
Bationalism of EsfiBKaKor, and the Eclecticism of Fxoxx, 

* Containing several letters of Kant and his oontomponMdea 
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acquainted with the spirit of the Criti<*al system, and culti- 
vated his own talent for anal} he coiivinced himself that 
he had discovered in them a principle of ]>erpetaal harmony 
. among men of inquisitive minds, and a panacea for the eviiV; 
of mortality.* Ilis hope being flisapjjoiiited by the inmi- 
merable misapprehensions which prc^ ailed \uth f(*gard to it, 
he laboured to clis<*ovc‘r for it sonu^ internal evident*!*, in cor- 
roboration of the argian(*iitativo prof*f it pOHsessed already. 
He believed himself to have detectt*d such a principle Sy 
tho observation, that allhongh Kant had investigated fully 
the faculties for acquiring kno\Uodgts he had not examineti 
the phenomena and ropruHontations of CouseiousnesH, whit*h 
are the ultimate source of all knowlcdgt*, and neecHsarily 
modify and dedne it. lie also coinpiaintHl that the 
systeai was not suffidtmtly scieiildit*; and, in particular, 
wanted a common principle inllu(*nciitg nil its parts, and n 
theory founded on such a priiu*iplo, which might supply the 
elements of Logic, AretapliyHics, and the Criticism of Kea- 
son. To this end ho proposttd the pritndple of Chfimownmn* 
In Consciousness wo may distlnguiah b(*tween two ndntive 
terms, tho Object reprownited (or tho inutcrial coming from 
without), and the Subject which repri’senis. Ity investigating 
the notion of representation and its tuodilicationHof unity and 
multiplicity, Koinhold endeavoured to nHcc^rinirt the fixed ami 
peculiar pioperties of tlio facultIcH uf cognition and repre- 
sontaiioii, as well as tho results of a <*riii<»al (*xamiu«tioji of 
tho rational faculties. This theory* of iht* faculty of nqm*- 
sentatiou had the appearance of giving to C^riticai iNuloHopiiy 

^ Boe the lottcni of Kant montlmird I SOff, liihliogr. 

* It was styled tho Thrnry of tho'FaruIlioH of Montal Coaroptloo. 

Versueb cincr nonen Thi‘orio dcs VorHirniinffsvrrmitons, 

JhvM, \h Jfiutt 1780, «vo. ; u. 17a5. Uohrr tllo hlMhriu'i'ti S»«hk’k«alo 
der KEnesohen Ph!loso|fhlc, 178S, 8vo. Uofmr das Fuiidamcai 
del philoi. Winona 1701, Svo. Itvitrilgo rur ileriebtlgaag 
btiheriger MiMvenimadnissn dor riilloHOpidc, I a. If I). 1780, 

1794, 8vo, Aoswahi vormisrlitor Hdiriftt n, 2 Tlilo, Jrwa, 1796, 8m 
IPTeiasohrift aber die Fmgo: wolrite FortMohrltto hat die Metapliyaik 
aeit Leibaita and WoiiT gomarht with other priie eoMpo* 

litioni of SoswiJi and Abioiit), jFifriith 1796, 8m VeiliaflMitmfNi 
aber ein BlnventXadnlM in den OrundsllUten deif ^ttUeheii 
logenhoil am dem Ooiichtapuneie dea gozneiaett and ieeandea l/w 
etHndoii 1 Bd Adhoclr, 1798, 8m 


2 9 2 
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what it wanted in mity and harmony; at the same time that 
it seemed to render it more intelligiblo bj reflecting a light 
upon its principles as well as its consequences. But these 
appearances were illusory: the theory was not without merit 
and utility, but it could not answer all tho intentions of 
the author. It was assailed, however, at tho same time by 
Dogmatic and Sceptical antagonists {Mat^ llmfdenreich^ 
Beck, etc.'), but particularly by the author of JEkesidmm,* 
In consequence of those attacks, Eeinhold himself becamo 
sceptical as to the validity of his own system, which he 
endeavoured to improve, partly by modifying tho terms ho 
had employed, and partly by strengthening its weak points. 
He ondod,*liowover, by renouncing it altog(jther,and adopted 
first the theory of and afterwards tliat of BaraiUf 

This genuine lover of Truth turned, in his latter days, his 

I Bco the following section. 

® fOoTTiiOB Ernst, Sciiunzifl, dl!ncRi<lein«R : odcr Uher die Pimda- 
mente dor voudom Unn. Prof. Kciuhold in .Tena griiefert(*n Eloiuou* 
tarphilosophic, nolist cM'ner VcHhenligung den Kkeptiid^niUM gogou die 
Anmaiwuiigen dor Vc‘rnnufLkritik,//f‘6/w^. HOti, 8ve. 

In reply to .^teiUonum : «T. II. AinciiT’s I Iona ins, oiler Aufllktmg 
dor die gUUiifc EIcnirnturphiloH. hctrcf!t*ndi*n /Eu(?4demiH*?hrn SSwoifel, 
Erlang. VtU, Svo, J. 0. 0. VismeK’s liauptinomoute dor lleinhold. 
iHchen Klomoniait>!iilo». in Buziuiiung auf dio Etiiwcndtmgen des 
.^nosidomus, LHpz. Bvo. Durntcllung dor Ampbiiiolie der 
Eodexionslicgrlffo, iiclnt dom Vorsncho cincr Widerte'omg dor Hanpt^ 
momonio dcr Kiuwcndangca don iEucHidemuH trcgrii die Uoitiholdisebe 
ElementarphiloB, Erkf. am ilf. 17afi, 8m (l>y IhtiK.) 

la reply to Kolnhold’s theory : Einzlg mSgliclfor Biandpunct, von 
welehem die krit. Philimophlc licurthcllt werdon Mil!, Eiga, I7SS, 8vo. 
lleinhold, Fichte, SchclUng; von ^ac. Fhiks, Edpz. 3808, 8yo« 

Sendsehroiben an l^avuior uud Fiehto Ubor den QIauhen an Ooit, 
JIamL 1799, Svo. Uobur dio Paradoxicon der noueeten Philos. 

1799, 8vo, 

^ Beitillge sur Iclchton UchnrHleht doe ZuRiandes der PiiiloR, lioim 
Anfango dos XIX Jahrh. Jlmdmrg, J803— 8. S Hefto, Svo. More 
recently; Anloltnng r.ur KoiminisH and Beurtboilang dcr PIiHoh. In 
ihren uammtl Lehgrebiiudon, Wim, 1805. 8vo. (Anonym 0 Vorenoh 
eiaer AuflUHung der etc. Anfgabe, die Kalwr dor Aiinlynis uud dor 
analyt. Methode in der Philoe, gonau anxugebun and zu untomuchcii, 
etc., Miltich. ISOfi, Svo. 

BAimmfa und K. Lu. Briefwcchie! Ubor dee Weeen der 

Philos, und due Uuwosen dor Bpoculatioo^ homaig. von Bxusftoii&i 
1804, Svo. 
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attention to the critical exainiiiatioii of Language, as tho 
source of aU the miHunderstaiidingd which have arisen in 
Philosophy (conducting his rescarehcH with an 
regard to cases of Synonymy), with the hf>po of cfleeting 
that harmony ainon^hilosophical inquirers \\lnch wan coii* 
stoutly his oojcct. Jlo endeavoun*d to elucidate th(‘ equi- 
vocal expressions and iucoiiHinteneies of the oustomaiy 
formal Logic, which he maiutained to ho the essential <*ause 
of tlio reproach so long incurred by Philosophy, that it w^as 
incompeteut to make good its proieiisions to the chameter of 
a Science.* ETo endeuvourod also, by a new theory of the 
faculties of human knowledge ouseieiitificprineipli^H,* to bring 
in end to the inquiries he had started in his forituT attempt* 

His mnE.JBSdnhoU (professor of Philosophy at Jena), 
bllowB the steps of his father in his inquiries respecting 
;ho relations and connection })ciween Logie and Langimge.* 

899. Bigismmd Beck (first professor at Halle, after* 
vards at Kostoek), an acute disciple of Kant, endeavour^ 
>0 recommend tho Critical system by an abridgment of it^ 
md by making tho Crith*al point of view the point of view 
^Iso of original repn^seniaiion; but Inn ideas wens eon* 
used and his meiiiod bad, and ho injun^d the cause 
irhh*h he sought to support, by dmwdng his coiidusioim 
rithout any previous anaysiH of the faculties of cegiiition 
n which they wore founded, lie also prepared the way for 


* AnfangsgrUndo dor JUrkonnflw dor Wahrhcifc In cincr Flhol, /TiW, 
808, Svo. UOgo oiuor nKTkwUrdigim 8|m(cUvorwirrmig unior don 
i/'eltwriHon, Wemnrf 380U, Hvo, <3rimdltigting clnur Hynonntik fWr 
en atlgemuin. Hprariigelimnch In dm phllos. WiMMonsidiafton, A7W, 
B12| 8vo. Dans mcnHchh KricouiftalsKvormUgi'a sum dom UanichtM- 
imete des duroh die WorlMprarho vumtitfcItcR ^SiiAummofihsagt 
risahon dur Hiimlichkuit iiud dom DoakvortnUgoit, efirntl. 1»id, Svo. 

^ Die site Frage : Wuk iHt die Wsiirhrit Wi der eraruerlen HtroHlf* 
tlber die gOttliriii. <ini«ni)nrting tmd die mrnm'ht* Yomonft la 
there BrwSgang gexogen 1 Aitomh i 820, 8vo« (.See particularly the 
inoiading obeemtioni | SS). 

(On the other side t) Wsm iut Wiirholi t ehie Ahhanrll, vernal daiali 
e Frsge dee eta, Heinhold, vop <lem Orafeu l{. W, A. von KaUuffaUii, 
r&laUf 1821, 9vo« 

> Fstf. RiiMHOiD, Vemtoh oiner BesgUadniig and neaem DmUdloni ^ 
ir log. Formen, Lripe. 1810, Svo. He ideo wrote t Onmdillio elaae 
ntems dor ErkenatnWehre tmd Deakl«}tre,dkAii«triF, 1822, Bvo. 
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the most absolute transcendental Idealism, by mating every* 
thing depend upon the oneness of the understanding or 
original representation ; deriving our very notions of Space 
and Time directly from that and from the conception of 
Dimension, and abolishing the broad distinction which sub- 
sists between Intuitional and Sensational Perception and 
Thought. 

Jac. SroTsn* BE0K,Erl4utemder Auszug aus den kritxschen Schriften 
des Prof. Kant. Riga, 1798—94, I und II B. Vol. Ill is directed 
against Bbikhold, with this title : Einzig mSglicher Standpunct, aus 
welchem die kritische Philosophie bcurthcilt wcrden muss, Riga, 
1796, II Bde. $vo. Grundriss der kntischen Philosophie, HaMe, 1796, 
Svo. PropUdeutik zu jedem wisscnch. Studio, ehend, 1796. Oommen« 
tar liher Kant’s Metaphisik dor Sitten, I Th. 1798, 8vo. Beck suhse* 
quenily put forth : Grundshtze d. Gesctzgebung, 1806. Ein Lohrbnch 
der Logik, Rest, u. SeJmerin, 1820, Svo. ; and Lchrb. des Naturrcchis> 
Jen. 1820, Svo. 


McJife's JDoetrim of Science. 

For the bibliography see below, § 405. 

400. The philosophical labours of X McMe ^eatly 
exceeded the various attempts succeeding tho diffusion of 
Kant^s system. 

Ho was born May 19, 17G2, at Eammenau, in Upper 
Dusatia (Ober-Lausitz), and, after liaving studied at the 
school of Plbrta and at the uiiiverHiticw of Jena and Loipsic, 
passed several years in Switzerland and Prussia; and in 1793 
Docame professor of Philosophy at J(*na 5 resigned his office in 
1700, and retired to iJerlin ; in 1 H05 filled a professorial chair 
at Erlangen, and attxTwards in tlics university of Berlin; where 
he died, lHi4. Pichto mado*it his object to constitute the 
Critical philosophy a science, founded on tho most exact 
principles,* with tho hope of precluding all future errors 
and nusapnrohonsions, and of annihilating Bccpticism ; the 
<fauBo of wnich was defended, among others, by Schulze and 
Sot Maimm. Encouraged by tho success which his “ Essay 
towards a Criticism of JKevclaiiou in general,’* obtained,* 
and by tho exainplo of Eoinholdis theory of tho perceptive 

* t Mca of ilie DoctrlnS of Bcionces Prof. p. 5* f Ooasrsi Priaoli' 
pics of flto Dortrino of Kcicnoo, p 12. 

3 Kenigab, 1792 : second oditlon, X793* 
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faculties, he gave full scope to hia original and independent 

f enius, which, with a firmness approaching obstinacy, Jed 
iin constantly to maintain and Doldlv to protbss tlu» con- 
clusions to wliich he had once arrivecl. llis object was to 
find a system which might illuslrate by a single principle, 
the material and formal properties (»t‘ all Keicne**; might 
establish the unity of plan which the Crjiiciil system iiad 
failed to maintain*, and solve that most diOlcuit of all pro- 
blems regarding the coiiuectiou heiwceu our conciplmnn 
and their objects. Huch Wiis the origin of his Bcicutilit* 
Theory,* which supposes that n<*ither (^JiiHciousness nor the 
objects to which it refers, — ncithcT the material nor formal 
parts of knowledge, — are to be con«iclcn*d as data; but art? 
the results of an operation of tin* JCr/o, and are colloeU*d by 
means of Iteflection. Fichte docs not, like Kant, begin by 
an analysis of our faculties for ae{|uiriiig kno^lwlgts—sJf 

S ractical reason and judgment; nor vet, as ItciiihoM hod 
one, by assuming a pViiiutivey^/ci^,— that of Conseiouaness ; 
but sunposoa an original a(*>t of tlm subject (the j^), 
from wmeh ho derives the very consiruction of Cunsetoui* 
ness itself. 

The meihod ho pursues is m follows, llo begins by in- 
vestigating tho conc<mtiou of tkienee. It is a system of 
Knowledge detmiiiiicd hya highorprincinlc, which expresses 
the contents and Ibriii of Hcicnce. Tho t)ocirino of Hctimce 
is tho science iliai dcmonstratcH the poMsihility and vtiHdity 
of Hcicnco, tlu? solidify of tho principlcH on which it is 
fomuh‘d im regards the lonn and contents, and consequently 
tho couiu’ction of all human science, limsmuch m tins 
Theory or Doctrine of Science is the highest f>f all srietilific 
i^stems, it must bo dependent fin a peculiar prineiple, not 
oeduciblo from that or any other schmee. Tiie I'lioury of 
Boienoo is indepfnuhuit of all fitherH,-— of itself viilid and pos- 
sible, and w, bemuHft it in. 'fho i)oi*trii}o of Sfueneo implies 
also a System connected with it; and coni rnri wise*, tbelMSt 
of a System imp!i<*s that of a Theory, and of a first and 
absolute principle ; the eirdn cif argttihenititum beijig aom* 
plate and inevitable. Ttn*ro aris Imwevcr, in gensvalt ttose 
tUncipIes of Science ; I, one absolute and unooodtttoiml m 
regards contents and form ; 2 , a principle wmmMikml In 
I lyieesMe&iiytddbrs* 
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form, but conditional in its contents ; 3, a principle uncon- 
ditional in contents, but conditional in form, A Theory of 
Science is Philosophy, which has for its object the necessary 
process of the human mind in the freedom of activity. When 
the energies of our minds have been determined to any 
particular pursuit, (such as Logic, Geometry, etc.), they 
become the objects of a Special Science ; the determination 
to such particular pursuits being a contingent direction 
imparted to free action, and consequently incomplete. On 
the other hand the Theory of Science is alone complete in 
itself, and forms a perfect whole. The objects it contem- 
plates arc, agreeably to what has been stated, the original 
operations of the human mind (the Wliat)^ which take place 
according to a certain determinate method and form (the 
Sow)* These become tlio objects of Consciousness by 
means of the faculty of Eellcctioii, whose office it is to 
abstract and disengage the element of Consciousness in all 
things- In this way we attain to Absolute Unity, which 
comprehends all cognitions and their principles j in other 
words, to the pure Bellection and Abstraction are 
subject to cijrtuiu laws of Logic, which are absolute postu^ 
latcH of the Theory or Doctrine of Hcionce. 

401. Pirst principle, A=»A. X represents the syste- 
matic dependency of tho wholo.^ A and X being supposed 
to exist m the itj/o, may bo mgnified by this fomulary, 
£!go sum Ego* This is tho sclt-ovidont prim-iple of Philosophy 
and Science iu general (Frineiphi of tho Accord of the 
unconditional Postulate) ; expresning the necessary form 
and substance of Self- consciousness. In virtue of this 
principle wo form judgments ^ to judge being an act and 
operation of tho Ego* Tho Ego then establishos, absolutely 
and independently, its own existence ; being at once the 
agent and tho result of activity ; in which consists the 
essence of Oonsciousness. Tho first operation of tho Ego 
is that of Befiection on itself, which is occasioned by a pos- 
tulated impediment opposed to its hitherto unrestramed 
activity. Tho Ego places itself in tho position of the sub- 
ject, inttsmuclt as it opposes itself as subject to the obstacle 
contemplated. The seoM principle (involved in tho ft»nner), 
IS this — tiiat the Ego is not tho Nor^Ego (Principle of 
Opposition). There remains yet a third principle, 0 Qndi« 
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tional as far as relates to its form ; but not as respects its 
value postulated by an axiom of tbe Jteawon. To exemplify 
this, an action of the Ego is required, which may illustrate 
the opposition of the Ego and <hu Eon-Ego in the Ego^ 
without destroying Iho Ego. Kcality and ^'egation can be 
associated only "by means of limilalions. Linutiition then U 
the third princi|*)le postulated. Limitation again leads us 
on to Divisibility. E\ cry thing divisible is u rjuanfUg. 

Consequently in tlje Ego tfiert^ must be graiit(*d a divisible 
quantity, and therefore-* the E/o cojitains Hoinething which 
may bo sup])osod to exist or not to exiftt without dt-lraciitig 
from the real existence of the Ego, Jlen<*(‘ we arrive at the 
distinction of a soparaldc and an ah.-olute Ego, I’ho /.V/e 
places a divisible in opposition to tlie divisible Ego 

(Fundamental principle of the ilasis). Both of liaVo 
their existence in tlie absolute E/o^ being roHwviholy dvtor* 
minablo by a reference to that. Ji(*nce art} cierived the two 
following propositions: 1. The Ego implies a Hnutation of 
its extent by means of the Eon*‘Ego^ which circumBeribes 
its absolute and otlu'rwise utilimited influence. 2. In like 
maimer the Ego determines and defines tlio Nm^Ego, The 
reality of the oim circuniscribcH tliat of the other. On this 
point lura all the disputes between {dcalisiii and Bcalism; 
and it is by a reference to this that tiny must bo 
The grand problem^ w*hich Hp(‘culative philosophy would 
endeavour to solve, is the uccomplisluncnt of sucIj a n*con« 
eiliation, and a Hniisfactory explaimtMiii of the cmiiiectiou 
between our n*jmjsiMiialiium ami the ohjcfcts to which they 
refer* The first of t.he two propositions ahovo ntated m 
nocossary to hv admitted, larunsc without the opposition wo 
have describt*d there wouhl be no such thing as Conscious* 
ne88<«-wiihout an ahjrrf there could be no nuhjrH, Tim 
cannot bo said to exist except as modified by the 
But vice vereA^ without a. Hulijcct ihert^ can be no object: 
tho 3S^o must also he admiitcd to exist as dtstermining the 
N(m-mo: tbe one fact Imphing a paHsioii or sufTertngp*^ 
the other an action of tin* Ego* (lur representatioA ol 
things out of us, is a modt} of iwting of tlm Ego^ wkamhy it 
transfers to the EbiuE^o a real existence abstracted lima* 
itself. By such an operation of tim mind tbe 
assumes the character of something real as areepects tbe 
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JS^Of inasmucli as tlie JSffo transfers to it a portion of its 
own realitj* Allowing that external objects impress the 
Eepresentmg Subject, yet this is nothing more than the 
opposition of those objects as the Non-Ego to our own Ego 
(limiting thereby the latter); the agent continuing to be 
ourselves and not things. I'rom vrhat has been stated, may 
be deduced : 1st. The reciprocity existing between the Ego 
and the Non-Ego. The action and passion of the J^go 
are one and the same thing, as relates to the Non-Ego. 
2ndly. The operations of the Ego tend to show that the 
Umi and real principles, on which all comprehensibility of 
the circumstance that we know things out of us depends, 
form one and tho same ground in the activity of the Ego, 
The explanation is to bo sought in the fact that w'o contem- 
plate the Eqo as active, and the Non-Ego as ]>as8ive ; or vice 
tereA. By such an hyjmihesis the discordant claims of 
Eealism and idealism are reconciled, and tho true theory 
of philosopliical science developed. 

rrom such principles tho transcendental theory of the 
faculty of mental rc])re»cntation infers tho following con- 
clusions. 1. Mental representation (Vors(ellun^) can only 
take place in virtue of a reciprocal relation existing between 
tho Ego and tho Non-Ego. 2. Tho direction of the Ego to 
tho J^on^Ego is opnosed* to that of the Non-Ego to tho E^o. 
In such casi's tho Ego balances, as it were, betw'oon two con- 
trary influciU'CH. Such hesitation is the eHoct of the imagi* 
natioHj whi<*h oipially reprcHcnts the niissiv© and active 
operations of tho Ego; or, in other words, conveys them to 
the ConsciousnouH. th Hucli a statu of hesitation implies 
the act of perceiving in general {Amehmm), in which 
it is difflculfc to sopamte tho percipient Subject from the 
Object perceived. It is not Hefhsction (tho tendency of 
which is inwards), but activity directed towards external 
objects,— Production. 4. From tho act of perceiving results 
Perception, properly so called, which is tho eflect of the 
Understanding. £>. Judgment, in tho next place, weighs the 
objects proBonted to it by tho understanding, and defines 
their mutual relations. 6. Tho perception of tho absolute 

£ ntaneouHiK*ss of the Ego is the cognition of Beoson and 
basis of all ticieuce* 
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Practical Application of the Scknfijlc Theory. 

402. Two facts have been tip to this point required as 
postulates to support the above system : the 3Peciprocal action 
of the Pyo and the Non-Pyo; and the occurrence of an 
obstacle to the which restricts its hitherto uuliniilerl 
energies, and gives birth to iho Kon'-Ego. Xow ns tho 
existence of the Ego itself (imolving that of the JNfbn*Ego)^ 
is dependent on this veiy circuuistanee, the wholes syatcni 
would fall for want of a foundation, if we could not deduce 
from the Ego itself the priiieiplo of such an obstacle. This 
can bo effected only by practical, not by theoretical philo* 
sophy. The Boctrine oiUdonco in its practical application 
has for its object the absolute practical Ego^ which, bv defititHH 
the Eon-EgOy becomes the principle of the obstach* alluded 
to, and of the limitation of the m-tivity of the Such 
an Ego is free, unlimited, and indtqmiideni — the only true 
Beality ; while on the other hand the considered lui 
Intelligence doiermined by the Non-Ego^ is finite and 
limited. In virtue of its imlimited activity, the Ego com- 
mences by circumscribing itself. This it does as a deter- 
mining faculty, which iiiipHos tho oxwtcnce of something 
else d<»t(»rminabIo by it. Consequently, tho Ego jmssesses 
by implicntiou the power of dotermhiing that which is 
detornunable,— in otlu*r wowIh, of (leicrmiiang tho 
which IB ohjrntm activity, ami the r<*Hult of pure Activity, 
Tho abHolute Ego poHsiiBHcs an unlimited activity, iind a per- 
petual t<‘ii(lency to l)<‘coino t!m cau«e of soniftliinff else. 
With such «ii iinpulHo, ilm Ego couimeiicoM an iiimiiiited 
career, but without attninyig its object or bmuiiitig a 
Cause. Ju couHcipimico of not uccompliHliing this eiiaits 
energies arc rcpul««d and ridlecU^d upon itself (iieflection). 
In virtue- of its inherent aetiviiy ami its inability to attain 
the end first proposed, tlio now opposes a counter- 
movement to its first impulsi*. lifuieo arises the obstacle 
alluaod to, or tho E6n*Egn,^ The Eon-Ego being onoe mkh 
blished, the J^o assunum with roferenee to it the ebamot^ 
istics of practical, definitive, and causal. The Eem^Sjfo ato 
re-acts on the Egot determimng to a certain extent the 
and opposing a counterpoise to its mfluemee. In this 
xnanner the Mn-S^o also oecotnes a eaoae witih rsforeuce to 
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the Ego, Feeling consists in perceiving the limitation of the 
free activity of the free Ego, It is thus we arrive at the 
reciprocal onposition existing between the Ego and the ex- 
ternal World; the former in. one respect assuming the 
character of something connected with, and dependent onj 
the World (considered as Intelligence), but in anotlicr (as 
Practical), continuing free and independent of the same. 
In this mannor, by establishing the existence of the Ego^ we 
establish that of the World, and by establishing the exist- 
ence of the external World, we establish that of the Ego. 
Conseciuently, the World can possess reality only for an 

in an Ego and by an Ego. The leading proposition of 
tho theory is this ; that the Ego is absolute Activity : that 
all which exists out of the Ego is produced by the 'Ego by 
means of •podtion^ opposition^ and Umilation. The Ego is 
tho subject-ohject ; and thus Transcendental Jdealisin is 
boldly introduced. 

On certain JBraneTies of Eldlosophp treated by Eiofife. 

403. Tho author of tho Doctrine of Science attempted to 
remodel on its principles Bomo of tho philosophical scionces, 
such as EthicH and mtuml Law. His disquisitionfi respect- 
ing both contain many origimd and glorious thoughts by the 
siae of an eqtinl number of paradoxical opinions, with^ an 
appearance of logical {l(‘duciian and systematic connection, 
resting on no solid basis, though managed with great ability. 

Ethics, Having bv his Idealism auiuhilatcd the objective 
reality of the sensible world, and left nothing in its place 
but a system of mere images, he tries to establish, by 
means of Oonsctence, a bolii‘f in tho reality of a sensible 
world, as also in an intelligible world, independent of the 
former; and to demonstrate the possibility of referring 
our practical tendency to an attainable end through deeds. 
Ho acts out vrith tho conception of froe-wUl, that is, of 
unrcHtrained independent free-agency, which is tho tondcnc^jr 
of the Ego^ and on which tho thought of personality i» 
founded. ’ Consequently, the principle of practical Morality 
r» tho necessary conviction of intelEgence, that its freedom 
must bo determined by the notion of complete freo-agoncy; 
or, in common language, that Conscience must bo obeyed 
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without limitutiou.* It det^rn!inc8 the shall (das Scdlen) or 
the principle of Duty. Virtue consists in a perfect con- 
formity and unison with S4*lf, JSTatural Law ami 
wliich Fichte was the first to treat as quite iiulcpemlent 
of Moral Iijp;ht, instructs us as to the relations, in res[)oct 
of Eight, and the rcciprociil actions of fri'c-agents, and 
deduces them from scll-ctmsciousucHS, of whit*!! th(*y are 
necessaxy conditions, (‘uiinot conceive himself to be a 

rational being except inasimudi as he attributes to himself a 
free activity; nor can he suppose himself possessed of thisi 
without extending the same to other beings, to all apimar- 
ance like himself. Consequently^ he conci*ives hi!nw?li to be 
placed m certain relations of Hight with regard to the latter, 
whicli induce him to regard his pcTsonal liberty ns eircum- 
scribed by that of others. Fichte denies the existence of 
an Original Eight, regarding it as a fiction creu!t»d to meet 
the oxigqncicB of Science. All Eight has reference to some 
community, and deriv<iH its Vi»ry ('sistenco from such a state. 
Eational ociugs are const^iin^iiily intimdcd to become at 
once membcTs of soch^iy (fipfioraie^ in the state; and 
l^rotection of Commerce^ in statt‘s). A state is the reali- 
sation of Eight ns contcmiplnted by Ei^ason. In bis later 
account of political Eiglit, Fiehte considiTH the realisation 
of tho kingdom of Uod upon earth ns tjie Uh .tl of a state 
based on the prineiph‘s of Reii.-ntui; in other Murds, a 
Theocracy, founded on tho revelation of (Joti in humanity. 
It may bo observed in gt*iu*ra!, Hint his leading maxitu is to 
make everything snhordiimlo to Ihe conceptual of Eensoii; 
and on this pnm iple he founded his plan for an universal 
national system of (*dueutiuii, and a permanent school or 
college of lenriu*(i nH*a, * 

The JMiffkm MiUmph^ of Fielito has attracted tho 
^atest attontioin JIo represents tho Deity as ilio imtxio* 
dtaie moral order of tho world, an idea to which tho 
attains in consequence of feeling itself restricted in the exer- 

* la FfCBTs's Anwsiming sum scligm Ultea, 1 138, sqq. tidi fisir 
of momlHy is msds supoHor to thut prenoatod by tbs pHaeliit of 
posltivo sad itaMimtivo ijsgiiilAtinn, ni thu ssms tints tbit as ssiuiit It 
tabordiaats to moss of Rsfigion and Heisaoe. Aooordiaa to bli Ihsom 
tbs only tms Ufs fs tbs llfo in Qod, whiob givss bliA to a iSSS 
pdncipls of morality, lays open to us a asw wofld, and smtsi ii 
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ciae of its frco-agoncy by the conception of obligation. The 
Xgo labours to realise this duty, and consequently to rccog- 
iiiHO a moral creation in the midst of the world without, 
which it has itself produced: in this manner it approxi- 
mates tho Deity, and attains to the life which proceeds 
from Qod. In this moral order of the world felicity 
is tho result of moral worth. This felicity is not to 
be confounded with happiness ; which does not and cannot 
exist ! a doctrine which prohibits all reference to tho 
latter ns a final end. It is not necessary to think of 
tho Deity as soinofching distinct from tho moral world 
just deacribed, notwithstanding our proneness to con- 
ceive of Him as a separato being, and the author of that 
creation : Isl. Because we cannot attribute to the Divinity 
the qualities of Intelligcnco or Personality, without making 
Him a iinitq being, like to ourselves. 2n<lly. It is a species 
of profanation to conceive of the Deity as a separato 
OHH<*iu*cs sinci^ such an conception implies the existemeo of a 
mmhlii being limited by fc^puce and Time. 3rd]y. Wo (can- 
not impute to Him even oxisleuco w'itliout eonfoimding 
him witli sensiblo luituros. dthly. Ko satisfactory explana- 
tion has yet bec'ii given of tho inunner in which the creation 
of tho w<irld could no operated by God. 5thly. Tho idea and 
expectation of happiness is a aolusiou ; amt wdieii wo form 
our notions of tho Deity in accordance wdth such imagina- 
tions, wo do but worship the idol of our own pasBions**^tfa0 
Prince of this world. 

Views of this nature, d(*veIoped in a paradoxical form, 
though coupled with a depth of moral feeling, procured for 
their author tho ctmrgo of beijig a sort of atheist, and pro- 
cured for Fichte some troubles and perseeutions which he 
did not entiroljr deserve* llo Uvod, nowever, to renounce 
his earlier doctrines. 

SmarhB on {ho Doctrine qf Seimee^ at large. 

404. The system of Fichte is distinguished by a perfect 
unity and remarkable logical accuracy. It solves many 
/difficulties, but at the same tiine gives occasion to many 
new ones, and was exposed to the following objectioas. 
By the Kantists It was urged that, 1st* Fichte had proposed 
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for solution a grand pliilopjopliical problem, without pre- 
viously inquiring whether it was capable of being solved. 
He pretends to explain everything, out attempts this only 
by means of a secnnng transeendental deduct ion, and i« 
constantly driven back to gmliiilous assertiouH and in idical 
arguments. 2ndly. The priiicinlcri laid down arc the law*H 
of Logic, which can never enable us to attain to an a<*eunite 
knowledge of the nature and properties of any eogiuKable 
subject or object. Th(‘se laws aro forum of thought, devoid 
in themselves of all suhstaim*. It is only by a fori^ed appli- 
cation that they are invested with the seinblnnc** of entity, 
particularly in the ease of principle the first (§ dOl), by tlie 
substitution of the jfejl/o to an incleterminatt* ol>jeet. Tlie 
defect of these false realizations is elevt'rly concealed by 
the logical artifice of all IheHo positions, oppositioim, and 
compositions, which only pn'sent, alter nil, tin* appearance 
of a real cognition, inat(‘iul of tho real knowledgo to which 
they aspire. Tho non-Kanliium objetded : let. That thi« 
system converts tho jEj/o into an absoluto and indeiiendent 
ossenco, annihilating the exisienee of external Natims 
indepondent ronliiy, and its conformity to the laws of iteason* 
2ndly. It is inconsistent with itself. The at first is 
represented as nothing but iiifiniU^ aeti^ ity, opposing to itself 
as aliinitation the and i liereby protfucing nil ihingH 

—space included. But in the lirst place; wlmt is it which 
compels tho Ef/o, as yet utdinnU*d atid unreMtrahied, to cir- 
cumacribe itself by tho position of tlic Kon-Em / — ** ib'cnitHC 
other>\iao it coulH not attain to a knowledge of objeetH/* 
But what nc<fe*HHiiy can bo shown for its aiming iit tho 
knowledgo of objects, being itHelf’iiilinite and unlimited? 
Tho pretomlcd principle of the Activity of the AV/o, in virtue 
of wtiich it establishes an ohjrHivff worhl, is a pritimrdm! 
feet, of which wo have no peVeeptiou in the empirical con- 
sciottsuess, and which can only bo asoortained by an intel- 
lectual preeption {Amahmung)^ and isilmridbro a 
arbitramy, and, as it w(*ro, Hurrcptitiimsly imsumed for tho 
purposes of the theory. Fichto confounds the operali^ 
of transcendental imaginatioti in tho constructiini ixf goo- 
metrical figures with the creation of determinito lAijootfk 
without stopping to explain how tho mulUpIkt^ of external 
objects and tear Tamos prcf^^ 
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hy tlio consbucfcion of Form in Sjjace. The postulate of 
on obstacle encountered bjr the infinite activity of the jB^o, 
which throws it back upon itself, and creates a consciousness 
of the necessity attachmg to certain mental representations, 
is not to bo accounted for either by the nature of the 
or the Non-Eyo, In short, instead of one mystery, this 
theory would establish another still more incomprehensible, 
all the time pretending to explain the former by tbo latter, 
and ending with an admission that its own principle of 
explanation is incomprehensible* Accordingly, in the most 
recent statement of his theory, the author is compelled 
to assert (in order to account for the feeling of necessity 
attached to certain mental representations, arising from 
their relation to an object), tliat tho Fyo is restricted in 
the exercise of its energies by certain determinate limits, 
although ho had described it as Jufinilc Activity or an 
Absolute Doing (Thun). Those limits or restrictions ho 
procecils to call incomproheasiblo and inexplicable, which 
iievi*rtb<doHs wi^re precisely tho object at whicli his Scientific 
Theory of Philosophy wiis levelled. His Idealism, therefore, 
is an example of speculation carried to tho extreme*Ht limit, 
and ending in tho destruction of itsidf— after having first 
annihilateu all science and free«agency. 

Ooxnparo this iranscontlcntal X<1oali»ni with tho supernatural IdoalUun 
of Berkeley, and tho lieulism of Bpinosa. 

406. Fichte himself endtwourod to accommodate his 
t\mn to tho opinions of others bv subjectii^g it to various 
modifications,^ particularly with reicrenco to the agreement 

* Fioht»*s Works. On the Theory of Bcicnce at large* Ueborden 
Begrlfif dor Wiaaenachaftalohro, Weimur, 1794, 8vo. Zwclte verb, und 
verm. Aufl. Jena, 1798, Bvo. OrundUge der gesammten Wisaen* 
sehafulahra, Weimar, 1794, Svo. ; 2te Ault. 1802, 8vo. Grundriss dos 
Bigonthttmliobon der WlSHcnschaftslchro, Jena und Lnpz, 1795, Bvo. ; 
Ste verb. Aufl* ebend, 1802, Urundlago, etc., und Grundriss, neuo 
unverUnderte And. Tikb, 1802, Versuch einer uouon Darsiolltingder 
WiBaonRehaftalehre, und awelte Binleltung in die Wissonschaftslohre (in 
dem iUdlosophiachen Journal, heraosgeg. vonNncTHAMMKRund Fiobt% 
1707. Bt. 1. S. 1 f., St. IV. S. 810, B. V* S. i f. und VI). Antwort- 
acbrdiicn an K* h. llstBUOLU auf desaon Beitrag mv loichtom Uobe^ 
^Icht doe 2tURtandos der Pbilosophio boim Anfange doa XIX J•h^ 
^undorta, Tilh, 1H01, Svo. Sonnenklarer Boricht an das grOasere 
Publicum ilber das cigontlichc Wosen dcr noucsten Phliosophi#, etc., 
Seiiinp 1801| 8va Ifio WissoxiusohaftBloiiro in ihrem aligemoixu^ 
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he pretended to have established between it and the Critical 
method ; as also with regard to the means of detecting in 
Consciousness the original activity of the At first 

he attempted this on the laws of Thought, but subse- 
quently had recourse to Intellectual Perception j (in \m 
SonnenMarerBcricht, mentioned p. 432, note). The most re- 
markable diiference, however, between the earlier and later 
editions of the Theory of Science, is this ; that the first was 
conmosed on the principles of Idealism, the latter on those 
of Eealism. Tho former sets out with asserting the un- 
limited and. independent activity of the the latter by 
maintaining the absolute JSsse of tho Deity, as the only 
true reality— tho only pure and seif-cristing life— of whom 
tho world and consciousness are but tho imago and impress ; 
treating oWeetive nature as nothing more than a Hmitation 
of Divine tifo. The philosophical system of SchclHng afj- 
pears to have contributed, no less than the religious senti* 
meat, to effect this change. 

The Doctrine of Science excited a prodigious deal of atten- 
tion and gained a groat number of partisans : among others, 

E £. JSbrherg, (see tho catalogue of Pichte^'s works, below); 

F» X Metlammer^ (bom 1700); 0, L* Mdnholi (see §898); 

(SCO following §); J* JB. Sebad (§ 412), after- 

Omrisso dargcstollt, JBeritn, 1810, 8vo. Dio Thaiasehon des Bewuiit* 
loyns. Vorlesungcu gohsUez), etc., sa Berlin, 2810— 21 ; BiuUft* and 
VUh. 1817, 8vo. 

Onllcligious Philosophy in particulars VerMueh «ln«r Kritik allor 
)ffenharung (anonym.) Jdte vena. ui«l verb, Aufl. Konifinh, 27t*a, hvo 
Jober den Orund unHcra Olaubons an sino gSttllche WeUrcglrntng 
Philosoph. Journal, YIH 11. {17a8), 1 Bt. Pa. K. Fonssfto*# Bnv 
dckelung dos Bogriflb dor lii*liglon ^bondaaolbst.) Appallatlou an dss 
^ttblioum tibor die ihm bclgomeaMctten atholsilaohen Aeusasmngett, 
*em and Leipz, 17li0, 8vo. Dor Iforauagebar dss PhiloMpbladben 
oamla gerichtUcho Vorantwortungsschrlfton gogea die Ahkiags dss 
kthsiiiBtts, Jena, 1780, Svo. (Forasho’s Apologio seines sngsbllchM 
ktheismus, 0 <aha, 1700, Bvo.) Anwoisung znxa ssHgen iebsn, Oder 
Qoh dls Hellgionslehro, etc. Btrl 1806, Svo. The way to the Bi s w s d 
tife, or tlm Dooirine of BeUglos, tmdvM by WiiiUaii SstUK, 

<% 1848. 

ItIdesI and other writing Vorlesungett lllier die Beitiimawjgdis 
elehrten, Jena, 1784, Svo. System der Biitenlehieb /sa« aad Xete. « 
)r9& Svo. Beitrifi^ snr B^ohfigtmg der Urthslii dii MMliMSW iwnr 
to 7 ntnsSidiehe Bivolntlimu 178 
met, 1786— 87i II TMIar 8m 
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wards t disciple of Schellmg; JMeM (§ 414) ; MeJimel, and 
others,* 

It also encountered many sturdy antagonists and severe 
critics, especially among the Kantists.® The end of it has 

Berl, 1800, 8vo. The Vocation of Man, translated by W. Smith, 8vo. 
Londmt 184 i). Der gcsclilossene Handelsataat : cin phiUtsoph. Entwurf 
als Anhang zur Rechtsl. Titb, 1 800, 8vo. Vorlesungen Uber das Weson 
dos Gelchrtcn, Beth 1806, 8vo. The Nature of the Scholar, and its 
Manifestations, translated by W. Smith, second edition, Hvo, London, 
1849. Dio Grund74uge dcs gcgenwartigen Zcitaltcrs, Beti* 1800, 8vo. 
The Characteristics of the Present Ago, translated by W Smith, 8vo. 
Londoti, 1849. Roden an die Deutsche Nation, Bcrh 1808, 8vo. Dio 
Vorlesungen liber den Bcgriff des wabrhaften Kriegs, ehend. 1813, 8vo. 
Die Staatslehre, odcr Uber djis Verhaltniss dcs tlrstaats zum Vcmunft- 
rciche in Vorlrilgen, etc., aua dem Naehlasse horausgeg. Bert, 1820, 8vo. 
Fichte*s Sliinmtlicho Werke (complcto works), 11 vols. 8vo. Berlin, 
1845, &e. 

‘ Works illustrativo of those of Piebto : PhilosophiHchcs Journal, 
heraasgegeben von NncTnAMMKU, ATcwaircZ und /cTWSt, 1795-96, 4 B.; 
mit FiisuTK, 1797—1800, V— X B. 

F«. W. Jos. SoiiRiiUKO, Abhandlungon zur ErlUutcrung dcs ideab 
ismuMder WishuusKchaftislchreiu dem Philos. Journal von FxcuTBund 
XiZTiUMMim, 1790 und 1707; and in ScHznLXNa'B Philos. Bchrifton, 
1 Ikiul, 

JoH. Baw. ScHAi), Grundriss der Wissenschaftychre, 1800, 
8vo. OoxuciniiiHKlicho DarHicllung dcs FiehtcKchcn Hystomes und dot 
daraus hervorgehenden RoligiouHtheorie, Erfurt, 1799—1801, III B. 
8vo. Oelttt der i'hiloBophic uiisercr JScit, Jma, IhOO, 8vo. Absoluio 
Harmonie des FiehtCHchen Systonis nut dor Religion, Erfurt, 1802, 
8m Transcendentalo Logik, Jena, 1801, 8vo. 

0. E* A. Mkhmkii, Lebrbuch dor Bittcnlehro, Erlang, 1811. Roino 
Bechtilehrc, rhmd, 1815, 8vo. At an earlier date! Versueh oincr 
vollst. analyt. Deukluhrc, 1893, and Ueber das VcrhUltniss der Philos, 
zur Religion, 1805, 8vo. u. iu 

3 CrltTeisms of Fichte's thcoxy : 

Stimxne einos Arktikers Uber Fichte und sein Verfahren gegon die 
ICantianer i;von K. T. Kink), 1799, 8vo. 

Vom VerhUlfniss des Ideaiismus zur Beligioxi; odor, 1st die neuoste 
Phllosophle atd’dem W^e zum Atholsmusl 1790, 8vo. 

Froinmtbige Oedanken liber Flchte^s Appellation gogen die Anklago 
dcs Athoismui und deren Veranl&ssung, uoiha, 1799, 8vo. 

J. IT. Qu llEUSiMasB, Ueber das IdeaiistiHch-Athoistischc System dca 
llm. Prof. Fichte, I>r4$dm und Gotha, 1799, 8vo. 

K. h, ItziNHonn, Sondiehreiben an Lavater und Fichte Uber den 
* OlaulKsn un (iott, Hamh* 1799, 8vo. 

F. If. Jactdii an Fichte, Hamh, 1799, 8vo. 

W. Ta« Kaua, liriofe Uber die Wissenschaftslchre, Leipz, IdOO^ 8ro» 
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been the satxio *wiih that of all other exclusive theories ; mt\ 
in spite of its iinposinj" tone of authority, which woulci 
elevate speculation at the expense of experimental know- 
ledge (which it affects to contemn), it has failed to acquire 
an ascendency in matters of philosophy. At the sam<* time, 
it must be confesscrl that in its day it had great innuencti 
over the minds of riclito’s contemporaries; and by the sort 
of eloquence wliich characterized his compositions, has pro- 
moted in many men a strong tendency to auti-sensuous 
pursuits and investigations. 


Schllinfs Thvorif of Aholnk 

400. Fichte had attempted to construct a sysfein of 
knowledge on the principh^a of Idealism, in respect both of 
Form and Matter; but Hchclling carried Hpeciilation a Hlep 
farther, and instead of the t!io Hubjoct-Object, placed 
at the head of his system the absolute Itself, or the 
Oriamal JEgo (das Ur-^Ich)^ and proposed to solve, on 
philosophical principles, the highest problem which JRea* 
don can contemplate -the nature of Absoluto Being, and 
bho manner in which all finite beings are derived from 
't. F. W. J. yon SchvUing'^ is unquestionably an original 
blinker, superior to Fielito for the vivacity of his iinngi* 
lation, the pooticnl character of his gtmius, and the ex* 
:ent of his ac<(tnrei«onts ; more particularly in the history 

OoTTLOB Oim, Ka, FiHCiJUABKn, Ueher das Princip and die llaupt 
u'ublcnio d<*» Fichiewlu'u iSyntcata, iiclwt ciaom iiluUuif 2 U «mtr 
louon Auildrtuag devsclhuni 1801, Svo* 

C. Ch». Kim. Soituii/s AuHfiUiHIrhe Kritik dcs Hiichs: Die nevtlni* 
aung deg UtleiiHchea, lu Mimid'g Aufmatssca l*hiiofipnhl»chcii uad 
?ii6ologlsehea ialmltn, Jrm, 1S02, Svo. 

Oh. F. JJiiUMW, Cominenlar uher iiml gegen den Crundggts 
er wlMongchaftliclicn I/chru, AM$, 1H02, svo. 

JajO. Fbijui; Holnhold, Fivhtc, und HcheUiiig, 1808, Svo. 

Fb. Wi£iH. Jo8« Boiisu.in<i, J>ark‘gmig den wahrra V'crhUltniim dor 
Tatui^^hilosophle ca der vcrbuiwerteu Fkiiimiiicii Jjebre* 

H. L. Bonnes, Jolmna Ootilioh Fkhie; In Dutuea's MSasim dc« 
’^oiks, 1B47| IV Band, lets Lioferung. i 

Baykr, Zii Fichte's OedSchtiiiii, ISSS. 

I An Aulie coaneillor, aiul sfc the present tine a pKdenor ai 
luaieh; bora at Leoaberg in WSiiembetg, Jsa, 117, 177d. 

2 F a 
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of aticieiJifc philosophy, in antiquities, and natural histoiy. 
Having studied at Tubingen the systems of Kant, Eeinhold, 
and ^nesidemus (Schulze), he accused the former of failing 
to deduce his conclusions from the first axioms of science, 
and desiderated a common principle which might embrace 
alike the Speculative and Practical department of know- 
ledge objecting also to the use made of what was called 
the Moral Proof.® Piehto’s theory made a strong impres- 
sion on his youthful and ardent temper, more inclined to 
adopt mth readiness the imagination of the infinite and 
creative activity of the human mind, than disposed to a 
painful examination of the forms and laws by which that 
activity is circumscribed. With such views the young 
scholar resorted to Jena, where he formed a close intimacy 
with Fichte, and defended his theory against the partisans 
or the adversaries of Kant ; without, however, adopting all 
its dogmata. Gradually ho dissented more and more from 
the system of his nuiHlor, in proportion as ho bccawo more 
and more sensible of its exclusive character. 

407. l<'ichto had deduced all his system from the opera* 
tions of the M^o in what may bo termed a progreime 
method; but without offering any proof for his leading 
aHH(»rlioa tfmt the Hubjoctivc produces and creates the 
Objective ; the latter never producing tho J^ubjectivo. This 
process nmy bo nwersod and the arguimmt conducted from 
Objective llatui’o to tlic Kgo; and if a duo reference bo not 
inado io the Critical systt^m, tho ono method is no less 
adnj[i»»ihlo than tho other. ♦Spinoza had already produced a 
system of Dogmatisin carried io tho highest possible point, 
and ending iu an objective lipulism; and by such consider* 
ations Schelling was led to form tho idea of two opposite 
and parallel philosophical Sciences*— tho ll^anioenamtal 
jPhUoiqthg^ and tho Milosephg of Waiuro^ to tho special 

* With these views he cempoeed his first work i Uobor die Mfig^oh^ 
koit oiner Form der Philos. Uberhaupt, T^Hng, 1705; and, Vom M 
alH princip der Philos. ; odor, fiber das Unbedingte In der meaiohlielm 
Wiesonsehaft, ibid, 1805, 8vo. (see hts Philos, works, vob I.) 

Boe his t Philosophical Letters on Dogmatism and CriUoIsm; 
first piibllshod In the Joumal of Hlethammer, 179$, and sinoe ineorpo* 
rated In his works. 

KosBNxitANz, Htiholling: Vorlosungon gohalten an der Dslreanitat 
za KMfgzhorg, 1848. 
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treatment of which, especially the latter, he devoted various 
Works. The former hcgiiis with the consideration of the 
JElgo^ and derives from that the Objective, the Multifarious, 
the Necessary, — in sliort — the system oil Nature. The 
latter sets out with the coutemplat ion of Nature, and 
deduces therefrom the the Uiirostrieted, anti the 
Simple. The tendency ot both is to illustrate, by theiriiiutiad 
relations, the pov\rers of Nature and the Soul, eouHiclered as 
identical. 

The principle which they have in common is this; The 
laws of Nature must exist within us as the laws of Con- 
sciousness; iindi vice versdy the law's of t*oiHciousneH8 are 
found to exist in objective nature as the laws of Nature. 
It is to bo observed, however, that the first of thcM? two 
Sciences cannot inveHtigatc to the end the itK‘.\!inuHli1)lc 
variety of external Nature; nor can tlie attain to u 
perception of the Simple and Absolute. It is hnposHiWo to 
explain to ourselves by the ordinary procesHOH of the under* 
standing, how out of Unity ariscH iluHiplicity, and out of 
Multiplicity — Unity (the last combining the twofold cha- 
racters of "Unity and Multiplicity); both become lost in 
the Infinite, which is common to both. Tlicro must conse- 
quently be a still higher Philosophy which serves as a 
common link to the two others whimi are <‘qtmliy depcntleni 
on it, and which both unite in it. in this manner 
Founded his system on the Original lilvnlUg of that which 
knows and that which is known, and was led to cotielutle 
the absolute idtmtity of th<» Subjective uad Objtfciive, or the 
Indiflerenco of the J)ifleriag ; in which coiiHintM the essence 
of the Absohito:— that ih, j,he Deity. The Ahsolule is 
recojgniml by an abmdute act of cognition, in wliieh the 
Subjective and Objectivo concur, implicitly and itidistincfly ; 
in other words, by Jnielleciiml Perception. Consequently 
Sehelliiiff opposes Absolute Cognition or Knowledge, ob% 
twined tkrough the medium oi the ,l(U*aK, to inferior or 
smpmeal knowledge, the result of Jh lh^etion by meani of 
bho conceptions of the understanding. The last desorip* 
bion of knowl^e is directed to tliiags conditional, indivi* 
dual, and divisible, which are aHsociuted by a prooeot of thcsi 
understanding. The former contemplates the Abadate, 
which is independent and unoonditionia, and ia apprehended 
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by moans of the Ideas. This is Sciouce properly so called, 
and develops itself (agreeably to its natui*c) as Unity, in 
an organic whole, in which the Subjective and Objective are 
inclivisible and identical ; a divine Science, embracing the 
highest sphere of Nature ; the only Science worthy of our 
serious n'gard, or of the name of Philosophy. 

In this manner the system of Scliellixig proposes to attain 
to a knowledge of the essences and forms ot all things, by 
moans of Ideas of the Keason or Intuition, and asserts that 
to he and to know arc identical (whence its appellation of the 
system of Absolute Identity (Jdmtitatslelire). It is a tran- 
scendental and, according to Schclling, absolute system of 
Idealism, which w'ould derive all kiiov\ lodge, not from the 
partial principle of the but from ont* still higher— the 
Absolute; comprehending not only the Ego^ but Nature 
also. It proposes to attain to a knowlcdgii of the latter by 
means of ideas' (Philosophy of Nature, Construction of 
Nature a prioH)^ and labours to establish a perpetual paral- 
lelism or analogy between the laws of Naturi^ and those of 
lnt(«l]igcnco. in short, it is Idcmlism and itcudism carried 
forward to a loftier platform, that of the Absolute. 

408. Th<j Absolute is neither infinite n(»r finite; neither 
Ease {Smtn) nor cognition {Erkennen); neither Subject nor ^ 
Object; Tbut that wherein all opposition of Hubjtujt and Ob- 
ject, Knowledge and 15xist<mce, Spirit and Niiiure, Ideal anti 
Jloal, together with all other diHerences and diRtinctions, 
are absorbed and disappt^ar, leaving nn indiBsoluble and 
eoual union of cognition and Enne, Mliis Absolute Identnty 
01 Ideal and ltt'ai,and Absolute iTMliflbrenco of the Differing 
(of Unity and Plurality), is the Unity which comprehends 
the Universe.* Absolute Identity eauU; and out of its 
limits nothing really exists, and, eonsequeutly, nothing is 
finite which exists All that w, jh Absolute Iden- 

tity or a development of its esseuce. This development 
takes place in confomiity with certain correlative Opposi- 
tions of terms, which are derived from Absolute Identity as 
the poles or sides of the same object, witli a prepondorauee 
to the 1 ileal or Beal; and becoine identified by the law of 

* The PhiloBopliy of Naluro, or the Con«t ruction of Nature d prftW. 

® Hec ConHidcraliouB on varioiw Phllosophtt'ftl Principles, ana partt 
cularly that of SeholHng, in Fiyuhhakr's Archlv, fUr Philos* I HeA 
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Totality; the principle of their development being that 
Identity in Triylieity. Such identity is someliinos shied a 
division of the Absolute ; Honietimes a ppontatu*ous 
tion of the same; sometimes a lallmg-oif of tiie i(U‘as from 
the Deity. By such a revelation Absolute JCiiowlecigtii is 
made possible to us ; Beason itself (us far m it is Absolute) 
being the identification of the Ideal and Ueai. The ehiirae- 
toristic form of the Absolute is absolute kuowh'dgt*, in 
which Identity and Unity assume the character of Duality 
(A — A), T'ho leading propositions of this thcoiy conse- 
quently are : 1. 1'hat there exists but one identical nature; 
and that merely a quantitive (not aqualitive) differenco exists 
between objectH> quoad essentiamt resulting from the prepon- 
derance of the ODjectivo or Subjective-- the Ideal or Jioal. 
The Finite has only an apparent existence, innHimudi as it is 
the product of merely rolntivc Jicllectiou. 2. The One 
Absolute Nature reveals Itself in tho eternal generation of 
existing things, which on their part constitute tho/m/i# of 
the first. Consequently each individual Being is a revelation 
of Absolute Being, in a determinate form. Nothing can 
exist wliich does not narticimiti in t!ie Divine Being. Cun- 
sequeiitly tho Natural world is not dead, but auimated and 
divine, no less than tho ideal. 8. This rcvolaitoti of tho 
Absolute taki's place in conformity with certain correlative 
Onposilions wliich characteriHo tliHert*nt gradatioun of de- 
velopnumt, with a prepoademneo of the Heal or the Idi iil; 
and which censc^puMiily nnt nothing mom than so many 
oxproHsiouH of Ab^olutoldcaility. Heimeu iuvesligates these 

a OHitioiiH, and pn*w‘ntH a picture of the IJulverw*, by 
icing the IdtNis <jf objects frtun tlie original coutempia- 
tion of the Alwolute, on ihe’priuci(de of hleiiiiiy in Trjpli- 
city (calh'd by Hclielling the process of CnustrueU*iii), in 
conformity with tho creative process ohH(*r\id)le in Xiilim* 
itself. Tins Jdcnl construction is wimt wo call IMiilosophy 
(the Scionco of jd(*as); tlio highest ellort of which is the 
aiBCOvory of a rrkfim Jmn iimid the miiltifuriousiieea of 
external Nature, and the roeogulliom in this relative form, 
of Jieolute Ideniity, 
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The scheme of such Oonstruciion is as follows : 

I, Tho Absolute— The Univorae in its original form— The Deity; 
manifested in 


11. Nature (the Absolute in its secondary form), 

As Eelative and Beal As Kolative and Ideal; 

According to the following gradations : 


Weight— Matter 
Light— Motion 
Organic Structure— Life 


Truth — Scieneo 
Goodness— Reiigion 
Beauty— Art. 


Above these gradations (technically named PUanzen by Schclling), 
and independent of them, are arranged : 

Man (as a Miorocoam) The State 
The System of the World History. 

(The external UniverBc) 


400. Schelling bdieved Iiinustdr to have discovered in 
Ideas the OBScnco oi all tiling and their ivcrcHMiry i'orms; 
following the process of Intuitive IVrei-ption. lie aftltctcd 
to amend the system of Kiint, who hud only recftgnisc’d 
the existencp of a knowledge of the worhl of appear- 
anee, and allowed nothing inoro tiimi belief for things 
existing pt'r m i and thought ho hsid refuted Fiehlo, who 
reprew'nts tho /ij/o as tho only true lleing, and ail Naturo 
as a dead and lifoioss lum-existeiiw, iueapuhh' of any other 
chanvcturisticH iiiiut those belonging to a m'gation or limita- 
tion of tho JSga. Feeling eoiiiideiit that hi- Imd originated 
an idea! construction of ttie uiiiverso, not ns it appears to us 
hut as it iHiulIy exists, !«• iiufolded his views with great 
ability, without oonformiiig himself to tiiu suiidivisbtis of 
PhUosophy usually observed, ttnd made a skilfui use of his 
ae(}uaintaneo with the theories of Plato, (1 iordaiu) Bruno, and 
Spinoza. After having published several statements of his 
thooiy at ktgo, be applied bimself esiieemtly to one branch 
of it— tho application of its principles to real oxistoneo or 
tho Philosopny of Nature, coiiHidonid as tho living priuctple 
which produces all things by subdivision ot itsoitV according 
to tho law of Duality. Of tho Ideal Department of hS 
system ho treated only some separate questions; in his 
later writings, on Free-will and tho Origin of M, 
Nature of God, etc.‘ On tho subject of JJerab ho ^Uvers 

* ' In his ndlosophjr and Bsllgiim ; In bis Kmay on FroU'WlU ( in ftw 
Lsllcr to RMohonmsjrerwlth raforom-a to tlds tmatiw ; andlsaMManl} 
in hb controversies witit Fkhto and Jacobi. 
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Mmsolf as follows: The knowledge of God is the first 
principle of all Morality. Tlio existence of God necessarily 
implies that of a moral world. Virt’ie is a state of the sou! 
in which it conlbrms itself not to aii external law, but an 
internal necessity of its own nature. Morality is also Hap- 
piness. Happiness is not an uceidontal e(mM‘queiu*e of 
Virtue, but Virtue itself. The essence of Siorality is the 
tendency of the soul to unite itself to God as th«* eentn* of 
all things. Social life, regulat4*d according to the JJiviiU! 
example with reference to Morality and Jieligion— ‘Art and 
Science — ^is what we denominate a community, orTht? »Statt». 
It is a harmony of necessity and free-will, with an cxtmia! 
organization, llistory, as a whole, is a rev<dali<m of the 
Deity, progressively developed. 1 n Ins treatise on Preo-will, 
Schelling W'ent on to make a distinct inn bet\vt‘f‘n the Deity 
(simply so considered, or the Absolute), and the Deity 00 
existmffi or revealim Umolft proct*(aliiig from a prinetpfo of 
existence contained in the Deity (Nature in the Godhead}, 
and thus attaining the (condition of a compk^fe AW, and 
assuming the character of personality {hem implkUrn 
espUcUm : see the folloM'ing m»clion)» Every product ion of 
Nature contains in itself a aoublo prineiple, \iz., an obseuro 
and a luminous one, which to a certain evteiit net* idimtical. 
In man these constitute HelfhotMl, wdiieh is spirit mid will, 
which have the power of sepamting thmimelveM from tho 
Universal Will that sways all JNatuns by virtue of indi- 
vidual free-will. The consequenco uf Uiih opposition of 
Individual to Univorsal Will, is the origin of iwil; which 
becomes real only by virtue of such opposition, Hchelling 
has troiited the subject of Bwiuiy merely ^^itli a n'ferciu*iJ to 
Art, defining it to bo the Xnfiuite represented in a fluito 
shape, and descrihing Art as a poiirt raying of tim Ideas, 
mda rovolation of God to llio huimm inituL This tiu'oty 
must be regarded as incoinploto (according to Hchelliug'^ 
)wn confession, Phil. Hchr. 1 B.); its sclent ifio development, 
IS a whole, being conveyed to us only in a hriid* fragtoentA 

> !n the Mtsohxift fUr ipecuktivo fMtysik, 2 B. 9 Hefl, s. IIA SM* 

His works (boddes those already mentioned | 40fi). Idsen sn eltie& 
PhilosopMe der Nstor, s!s Binleitung in das Btud, dUser W. 1 Th. 
Ldp»* 1797, 8vo. 21veite domhaui verb, oitd vena. Aufi* Z/and§hut, 
ISOS. Von der Weltseelei elne lljpouiess der Mhm Physik sor 
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Sbmemam^s Critimm m the aTxyoe System, 

410. Tine theory of Sclielling is remarkable for the origi- 
nality of the views it contains, the magnitude of tho pro- 
blems it would solve, the consistency of its plan, and the 
vast circle of its application. It binds together by ono 
single Idea all tho essences of Nature, rcmCvnig the limits 
which had boon assigned by Kant to the dominion of 
Science, and asserting tho possibility not only of a subje^ive 
representation, but of an objective and scientific cognition 
— of a ccjitaiu and dctcrminalc Science ( H'lssen) (d* God and 
Divine things, by virtue of tho identity between the human 
mind and tho essence of all Being. Jt embraces tho whole 
circle of pbilosopliical speculation, removing, as it does, the 
distinction between empirical and rational knowledge ; and 

Krkliimxi#? dcs allgcm. Organiamus, nchsfc cincr Ahhaiifll. ttber das 
VerhiiHnisfci ties Idealcn imd Rcalea in dor Natur, odor ICuUvivkelnug 
dor crhtcu CJruiKWitzo dor Naturphilosophio aus d(‘u Prittcipicu dor 
i4t'hwero und dcs Lichts, Hanib, 1798, J5vo. ; 3te Aidlago, 3809, Tho 
kst trcatiMi printed scpuratcly, llamb, 3805, and LtmMutt 1807* 
Brstcr KnUniri’einus Systems dor Naturpliilosoplue, fAvnfi, 1799, 8vo* 
Kiiileitang su seiiiein Kutwurfo cines bairn dor Js’nturphiloHOphio, 
odor, Uberdeu Begrift* dor Hpoculativc PhysiU, etc-, (hmrL 1709, 8vo. 

dcH liiinscendenUilcn Idealismus, Tiib. 18(i0, Hvo. JScitBchrift 
fill* die flppculafivc Physik, 1 nnd 2 H.Jcna, 18(Hj-3, 8vo, Ncuo 
SS cltHchrift, u. H. w. 7Vi//. 3803. Krit.. donrnul der I'hil, herairsg. von 
J4cmEr*UN« und 1 1 ixifj., 2 B. Tdfh 1 802— JJ, H\ «>. Bruno ; odor Uher das 
gOttl. and nainrl. i’rinripder Dingo: eiu (ic^iprUch, ilifrL 1802, 8vo. 
iicuo Anfl. fb, 1842. Vorlemingeii Ulier die Rletlnwie dcs akiul. Hindi urns. 

u. nb, 3803, 8vo. 2to uiiverUud. Aufi. 1815. Bhilosoplile uiui 
Italiglon. nb, l«0t. Darlegnng dos warluni VorhUUniuaes dor i«lat«r- 
phfioBophio ?.tt ficr vcrbcHRerfen FichtoHriirn l^ehro, Tilb, 380(1, 8vo. 
JahrbUcher der Mciiicin ttls WisHOtisehttlt (darin Aplicrlsnien wir ilinl. 
in die KaturphiloH, 1 B.l lloft.) Tdb, 1800. PhiloMophiHeho Hriiriftcn, 
1 B. Landftkutt 1809, 8vo. j (containing also IjIh KtnU? Uber das Ver- 
liUltnias dor biUlondon KUnste zu dor NaUir, 1807, griialten { und dio 
Abhandluag: Philonophiaehe Dntersuehungen ulicr das WcBiai dor 
mouschl. Froiheit, und die daniit FusammeniiUngcngcn (JegenHlilmle.) 
HoirKr,oiKo*H Doukxnal dor Sebrift von den gOtdichen Dinacn des Urn. 
¥, 11. JAconr, und der ihm hi dorsolbcn genmehten IkMclinldigung 
oincs abwcUtUch, illuBchondon, l^ugo-retlcnden Afhetsiniis. Tab, 1812, 
8vo. Allgcinoino JSoitschrift von und fllr DeutHchc, III llofte; (con* 
tainingHriiening’s answer to a writing of Kh<?hk.vmavkii, Ubordlo Abh. 
von der Freiholt.) Bebor die Uottboiten vou Hamethraeoi SiuKg* u« 
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its principles are made applicable to all tbc sciences. It has 
the appearance, however, of being, ini. As relates to Prac- 
tical Science, very confined and einburrusst^d ; nor can wo 
discover how, in such a system of Abaolute ld**ntity, there 
can be room for ^radical necnsifjf^ or, in ollu r Uimls, tin* 
obligation of duty.^ The theory is charack*risi‘d by a 
sort of Natural ^fecessity and ilctcnniiiisin God nn'eals 
himself of necessity.* All History, mid all the muiutions 
of tho world are but the niocfificaiiouH of his AW,* 
2ndly. Independently of this mrtial view of Nutun*, tho 
system is deficient m tho solidity of its priaeijiles* It is 
not shown in what manner the human mind can elevate 
itself to the intellectual perception desiTibed ; tlie prin- 
ciples, therefore, laid down, are mere suppositions. Thmt^ht 
without a Thinking Subject is nothing better than an nliHtract 
idea. ^ Absolute Mmtity is iiiconctdvnble ind<*pi‘iideut of 
Relative Identity. Without the latter, the foriiit‘r ta re- 
duced to a more nonentity. It cannot be shown that Abso- 
lute Identity constitutes tho essence of all beings; Objeetivo 
Reality dijponds upon a confushm of tbo nature of Thought 
with the nature of things. To pretend that a puro nb- 
atractiou like this is real, and coimtitutoH tbo essence 
3f all tilings, is a mere unibuuded hypothesis, the proof 
idvanced by Bchclling being altogether unieimbie:* to 
mpport winch he has rc'courso to a men^ play of words 
(“identity of Identity and Noti-Idi*iiiity“)-*-to e(«itniiiic- 
don — (“The bond of Unity and PhiralU)— tho (^lpulu « 
Jio Almoluto in the Absolute tho Divine in tbo Divine, 
3tc.”), and to a inuliiludo of vaguo and indefiiiiti* terms, 
irdly. This tlh'ory has only. the apjmtrmve of u HtMentifio 
jysteni. IV attcanpt to dedueo the Finite from 1 he Itiitniio 
ind Absolute, and tho Particular from the r»iiversal, Iiy 
means of a retd thmuniHtralum (<*ouHtruetioii), has proved 
ibortive.* Tho author maintaiuH llmt a Fiuitt* ami infiutte» 

t See ScHmnra, PhlloH. a. Itclig.s. m ti. f, Pldlfw. Sfhrlfien, a 411 

* Tennemanti's critlciMm of HriieUinir, truii} i\m Kutitisn poloi of 

Mew, will probably appear too suv«ro, tcM more sueoeiiifQlly 

ttdicatod the weak points of the t*hiloKO{ihy of identUy.— 

* Darntcllung dos wahr. Verb. s. fiU, ^ 

* IKeitMchr. § 7. Dantellung dor Verb. t. 50. 

* Boo Zoitachrift fUr speonlatlve Pliyilk, 2 B. H IIB. 1. 18| Bniock 
u 81— ISl ; Philos, and Bel. s. 85. 
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a Eoal and Ideal, have co-existed from tlio beginning of 
things, in an indissoluble union; but anon he is obliged to 
suppose a separation between thorn, by \'iriae of his hypo- 
thesis of Absolute Identity. The same is the case with 
regard to self-revelation. The only answer he aftbrds to tho 
question, Why the Deity should rev(‘al himsoltP — is a 
simple assertion that so it mtist bo.^ Oeeasionally he has 
recourse to Plato’s mythical hypothesis of a b'afl of the 
Ideas from the Absolute concerning which it may be 
queried how any thing can fall from the Absolute, which by 
hypothesis embraces and contains all things ? Occasionally 
he labours to demonstrate tliut nothing exists besides Unity, 
tho Copula, and the Absolute *? wheiice, then, are derived 
finite knowledge, having relcrcnce to Space and Time ; and 
tho Categories? All that gives to his apguin<*nt the appear- 
ance of suciH'SHful demonstration is, that ho has substituted 
fop the vague idea of tho Absolute cortaiu iletions of 
tln% Imagination, and notions borrowed from experience. 
4thly. Can any one presume to bclitivo iimt tlie inscrutable 
nature of the Uodhoad Is cqutiiincd in the idea of Absolute 
Jdimtity ? His .Vatiiral PhiIos<ipliy ctmveys to us no know- 
ledge of Clod, and the little it rcvt‘als uppeam onpos(*d to 
Heligion/ It becomes a system of Pautheism by identifying 
the Doity with Nature,* and makc’s the Deity hiiuHeli sub- 
ject to superior laws, supposing Itim obliged to reveal 
himself, and making the Divinity, as Intelligenci!, proceed, 
within the compass of Time, from non-inU*iligeut principles 
— Nature in tho Deity, and Chaos. Tho Doity is supposed 
to render passive a certain portion of his nature with which 
before he energised; and to enable us to conceive of him as 
a personal being, we are obliged to suppose the existence in 
him of Nature as a negative cssonco/ God is represented 
not only as a Divine Being, but as Life. Now late presup- 
poses a certain desimy, and implies passive afTectimia and a 
gradual development ; and to sucli iimiiutious we are taught 

* Aft a fiwt neoesKwty * Abhandluag Uber die Frclholfc,a 402. 

* Holig. a. Philos, a 85. 

, * l)ar«tcUung,s. 62. 

' < Boo tho cioHo of tho following sootion. 

* Boholling has ondeavourod to ropel this chargo (Philos. u« Bollg. 

a 52. Bohr. s. 402 0'.) « images 96, 87. 
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) believe that the Deify has voluntarily submitted himself.* 
'he whole theory is notninpr better than an iiigeii ions fiction, 
hioh, by offering the appearance of a solution of all diffi- 
alties, and by its pretended Construction of Nature, 
roved generally attractive ; as well as by riMnoviiig all idea 
f constraint or Moral Obligation, by 8uggc*»ting a variety 
F new idea(}, and by appearing to throw ojien a wide 
srspcctive to the views of Science. As for the ^nannerot 
eheUing, w^e are called upon to remark, besides the faults 
^ a vague and indeterminate mode of expression already 
3 ticed, the employment of certain mythical and meta* 
lorical terms, after the manner of Plato, which mcrcasa 
10 difficulties belonging to his system. ^ 

411. Subsequently to Schclling’s earlier labours, ho spent 
any years in comparative inactivity, chiefly at Sfunich, 
here he confined himself to casual publications and Iec« 
ires, that scarcely sufficed to maintain his previous reputa* 
en. The principal works that he wrote at tliis time were 
s Zeoturee on the Methoi of Aeaimie 8tuig 
hihsophf and Religion^ and sundry prefaces to works of a 
nlo 80 ]}hical character. On his appointment as Professor 
‘ Philosophy at Berlin, in 1841, m delivered a course of 
ctures on tuo Philosopliy of Xtovelation, in whith Sehelling 
iscribos his proMimt position as a Ponitive Philosophy, or 
lilosophy of Mythology and Eovelation. The only im- 
ossion of those lectures that has appi*ared, is that which 
XH ptiblislied by Paulus at Iliudelborg in 1844} and as it in 
it recognised by tho author, it cannot bo regarded as an 
thentic Koixreo of his latest philosophy, it is piiemlly 
iderstood that Hclmllins was far from exhibiting the acute** 
•ss of his youth in his last lectures, in which ho attempioNi 
supplant tho iTcgcdian system $ and he soon relinquished 
e arduous task, for whitdx lie was no longer quaitflod. 

Fartieans and Adnmariee qf the Sgtim of SehoUk^, 

412. The enthusiasm which this system excited tniyr he 
plained by a reference to the character of the theexj 
elf, and of the times in which it appeared, A oeosidiirM 
le school of disciples was formed among the mond philo* 

Abhiadluttg ftbsr die frclheiiia FldL Mir« 
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sophors, theologians, philologists, physicists, and naturalists 
of the day; wlio professed to investigate anew their several 
sciences ou the principles of the system of Absolute Iden- 
titj^, and aspired to complete that system by fresh disco- 
veries, The views of Schelling had a more especial influence 
on the sciences of Natural ilistory, Mytliology, History, 
and the theory of Taste. The two Schle^eh^ at one time 
contributed to* extend its reputation by their labours in tho 
last department. Others of this school were less commond- 
ahle ; and a dizzy spirit of exaggeration seemed to possess 
its professors, which led them to accept as tho highest 
efforts of wisdom the most extravagant and fantastical con- 
ceptions; and, by allying itsell* to superstition and enthu- 
siasm, seemed to restore tho days of Neo-platonism. 

To this school belonged the Naturalists IL Strjfens!^ 
GthTcs^, the Chevalier 2?. von Baader^ L. Qkev?^ J, P, 

* Frederic and William AuffiMtm. The first was many years Pro- 
fessor at Bonn, where ho distinguished himself by his valuable researches 
into the liieraiy trousuros of the HindooK, and his studies in tho Homance 
language, lie became a Oatiiolic at a lator date, and engaged in con- 
flict with rationalihtic philosophy in general, and has published several 
valuable and important works, viz. t Philosophy of Life (15 Lectures), 
five, Vie/itm, 182S. Translated (with his Philosophy of Language), 
Bohn, 1847. Philohopby of History (1 8 LctdnrcB), 2 v. 8vo. Vienna, 1 828, 
Trans{aic4l into English by J. lb Hcdkhtkon, in Bobu's Library, 1848. 
Jhthctic Works, translated by J.M«,us(.-ycn, Bohn's Hi audard Library, 
1848. Lectures on Dramatic Art and Literature, truuslatod by Dr. 
Buck and d, Mouuibon, Bohn, 1848. 

Augustus William Hehlcgcl was chiefly noted for his lal»our» in con- 
nection with Dramatic Art; and cHpceially for tho admirable translation 
of Shakespeare that ho executed In connuetion with Tieek. 

Tho complete works of Frederick Hchlegel have lately boon published 
in 19 vols. 8va. Vienna and iSann, 1848; and tho works of Augustus 
William, In 12 vols. Mpn. 1 840. 

3 Bom at Stavanger in Korway, 1778; a professor at Breslau. 

H. BrJSvraNS, OrundzUge dor philos. Katurwissenschaft, HerL 1808, 
8vo., with his other treatises on the Natural HcionccK: ITobcr die Idee 
dor UniversiUlten, UerL 1809, 8vo. Oaricaturen des Hoiligsten, Leipz, 
1819—21. 2 Bdo. u. a. Attthropolo|de, Frcsl 1822, 2 Bdo. Yon dor 
falsehcu Thoologle und dem wahren Olauben, Bred. 1824, Bve^ 

3 Professor at Munich. 

^ GdaitKH, Aphorisuion fiber die Kunst, etc. Cohlente, 1804, Svo. 
Aphorismon fiber Oiganomie, dimd 1804, und 1808. 1 Tk. 

Exposition der Physiologic, OtMeniz, 1805. Olaubon und Winen, 
M^neh. 1805* Mythcngcschlchtc, etc. 
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'aliehers^^ (all of wLom. AVith the exception of Oken, inclined 

^ Of the UnivcrHity of Munich. 

Fb. Baadku, Beitrligo zrxr KlcmcntarphyMolopre, ITmrth. 1707, 8vo. 
eber diiH Pyfliagor, Quadrat in den IS'uiur, orler <lio vu*r Wuiigo* 
jnden. Tub, 1709, «. a. KI, Schriflen in den BoitrlLwn /.ur dviiurn. 
bysik. Berl 1809. »pu(cr: Begrtimiung der Kihik dmvli die 
^unch, 1813. Ueber den Blitz aln Vater de« Jnrljta an H, Jun:% 
115. Abhandlungcn Ubor die KxinHC .* Analogio dca ErKcniitniaH uuti 
IS ZeugungsvermagenH ; Ueber die Frclhcit dcr Intclligcn/j ciao 
sde, Ifimrh. Ueber die Vicrzahl dc8 Lebons, BrrL 1810, bva HiWzo 
B der Bildnngs* und BcgrUndungslcbrc dcs Leb(‘ns, ifM, 1820, Bvo. 
jrmenta Cognitionw, 1— III Heft. Ikrt, 1822--23. (The tirnt treata 
the origin of good and evil in men). Ueber die Vb«mid dcs 
ibens, LWl. 1810, 8vo, Proben rcligioHcr PhiloKophic iilf<*rcr Zeit, 
iipz, 3825. 8vo. Vorlesungcn Ober rcl. Phikw. iui (tegenhaU iUt 
■ eligiescn iiltorcr und ncncrcr 2cit, MmrL 1827, hve. 
a ProfcHsor at Munich. 

If. Okbk's UcbciHieht dcs 0 nmdiiHi >08 des Bysiems der Xaltirp!iilo«> 
)hio, und dor dninit enistchenden Theoric der 8inne, Franrf, «. M, 
302) 8vo. AbrisH dew HystewH dcr Biologic, O&t 1805. Ueber die 
ugimg, 1805. Lclirlunih dcr Nat«rplitU>KO|ihic, t/fOrt, 3809, 
1 . 3 B. 8vo. n. Anil. 3820. hehrbucfa der Kuturgcschlchte, 1 und 
Fh. Leifiz* 1813, und his. 

* A Swiss phyniciun. 

rROXiiKU'B VerMuebe in dcr organ. Piiysik, Jrntt, 1804. 8yo, Uelior 
$ Loben und Kcln Problont, f/5//. 18u7. I!lemcu(<* dcr Bio^phic, 
im. 1808. Blicko in das Wesen dcs McaHchcn, Attmu, 1832, 8v(i, 
ilosophiHubc ItcclilHlchre dcr Natur und dcs <Jcaotzc8, etc, J^Urfrft, 
30, Bvo. Katnrlchro des mcnschllchcu KrkcnnenM, odor Meinphyiiik, 
iraut 1828, 8vo. “ A |irufcMt«jr at Bonn. 

C. J, WiNOJMcjiMANN’H Idooii zuf Pli.vslk, I B. WUn, und /fumh, 
15, 8va. Vergl, Dawlclbrng den BcgriHM dcr Pbysik ; In Mnihi.MNna 
lor Ecitxchr. tllr hihjc. Phys. I B^l liefi. 1802, Ueber dio HeUwUcr- 
htung dor SCcit, UrUlvlh, 1807, w. a. 

A profcHRorat Munich. 

kJHiJiiKaT’tt Aasiclitcn von dcr Knchtscltc dor Nntnrwlfwenchaft, 
wd. 1808, 8vo j nuue Aiitl. 1817. Almdungcn {lirteriiUg. tlriiciiicitto 
Lebens, Acips. 8 Th, 1800^^20, Bvo. Hymbtdik i\vn Tmnmi, ete, 
rad. 1814; 2i0 Aufi. 1S2i. Altcs and Neitim ana dem (ioblot der 
em Seelestkundo, Ltxipz* 1810| 8vo. Die Urwott und dio FLmtme, 
1822, 8VO, 

A professor at Holdelbosg, 

ORKLTXRS, Eicmenlarlehro dor oi^n. Katun I lli. Omamie,^ 
t, 1800. Pbilosophle der Medioin, AVef. 1809, Svo, UeberdMOe!!** 
nniss dos Lebons, 2814, Bvo. You dea aioben Foimio dot Ubetis, 
f, «. ilf. 1817, 8vo. 
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to the principle of Faith), E, E. ScMling,^ P. p. >oon 
Walther? J, Weler^^ W, Eassef P. G, Kieser, Blascke^ etc. 
To these must he added the moral philosophers P. A$t^^ 
jE*. W. F, Solger^ (possessing more ori^nality than the rest) ; 
E, A. E^clienQnayer, and J, J, Wagn&r^ (the two last even- 
tually heearae opposed to ScheUing); and IXegeV (§ 424), 
who, as well as &ame, seceded in the end from the tenets 
of his master. The doctrines of ScheUing were expressly 
taught by J. B. Scliad^ (§ 405) ; (?. M. Klein (the most 

' K, B. ScnELiiNG, TJeber das Leben und seine Brscheimrag, Land- 
shvJtf 1806, 8vo. 

2 Walthee, Ueber Oebnrfe, Dascyn, und Tod, Enmb. 1807, tJober 
den Bgoisxnus in der Katur. thend, 1807, u. a. Sp. Physiologic des 
Menachen, etc. Landfihitt, 1807—8, 8vo. 

» Wbbbb’s Metaphyeik des Sinnl. nnd Uobcrsinnl. Land^* 1801, 8vo. 
Lehrbuch der Naturwissenaebaft, Landnhit, 1803—4. Philos,, EeU 
und Christenthum im Bttnde, MUmclim, 1808—11, VII Hfte, Wissen- 
schaft der materioUen Katur, odor der Materie, MUnchm^ 

1821, u. a. 

^ Nasse, debor NaturpbilosopMe, Fteyberg, 1800, 8vo* Zoltschrift 
fllr psych. LHpz, «eit 1818. 

^ BlahoiiJ'J, Ueber das Wichtigstc, was in dcr Naturphilos. scit 1801 
ist goloiHtct wor<lcn, in dor ZeStsehr, Isis, herausgpg. Vo» Okkn, 
IX St, Jahrg. 1819. Dessen Veriheidigung des uaturphil. Systems in 
der Isis, 1826,* 5 Hoft, (gogen die EmwUxfc im Ilormcs, XXIV, von 
Bachmann). In BcheUingHchor Ansicht ist auch dcsson Thoodicce, 
untor d. Titol; Has BOsc im Binklangc mit dor Woltordung, Ldm* 
1827, 8vo. abgofasst, 

^ Abt*s Qrimdlinion dor Philosophio, Landshit, 1807; n, A. 1809. 
Systom dor KunsUchro, odor hohr- imd llandbuch der il^thetfk, etc., 
Ldpz, 1805, 2to Aui!. Orundrlm dor .ASsthotik, Lmdehut, 1807, und 
Auszug : GrundUnlon dor ASsihotik, ebend, 1813, 8vo. Oosohichto dor 
Philos, s. S. 23. 

7 SoLOEE, Philos. Gospi^cho : orste Sammlung, Bepl 1817, 8vo. 
BEWX«r, Vior OcraiUohc tibor das SchOno und die Xunst, JBerl 1815, 
n Tble. 8vo* Ifachgolassene Sohnften und Briefveehsel; herausg,von 
L. Txbox und Fb. vob Baumbb, Lei^m. 1826, 11 B. Svo. 

Solger *0 Phibsophie, dargostolH von EamBOUDr Schmidt, 1841, 

* PliiloBophie dor Br 2 iehuAgskunst> Ldp»* 1808, Svo. Von der 
Natur dcr Bingo, Ldpe* 1808, Svo. Systom dor IdoalphiloeopMo, 
Ldpz. 1804, Svo. His other works will be mentioned below, S 428. 

V See his Difforens des Fichteschen und Schelling'schen Systems in 
Besiehung auf Belnhold's Beit3%e, eto., Jena, 1801, 8vo.; and the 
Critical Journal publiidied conjointly with ScheUing. 

System der Hatur- und mnseondental phiiosophie, in Verbindong 
dargestellt, Lmdeh 1803‘*‘-‘4, II Thle, Svo. His later pubUestioni 
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faithful expositor of tho sysloni)* ; nitd rotlucod to a eoiirso 
of philosophy by J(/n, Thanner^ and Th. A, JUjctier? By 
Zimmer ana Buchner^ tho theory was appli(*ci to tho prin- 
ciples of Beligion and Ethics; and by Bttvhmann^ and 
^ Nikslein'^ to -Esthetics. The lonuer of llujse ended by 
adopting other opiuioiiH, 

Among the adversaries of tho s^'sfem were H(*\eral (hV- 
tinguished parthaiiH of the theory of Kant, as well as tht? 

are : Institutiones Philosophia' rnivorsm, etc*# ficrIpsU Joii. Bcj(ai># 
P. 1. Logicam complect Oharkow, Institutloncft Juriii Nut 

ibid, 1814, 8 VO. 

1 A profoHrior at WUrvburg. Elkin# BcilrUge Knm Htmlium dvr f*hh 
losophio al» WisHcnschaft den All. nebat oincr vntlsL uiid Inw*!. OarMtcl* 
lung ihrer Hauptmomento, Wartb, 1805, 8vo. VfWtaiitlcMlvhn*, Jiamb, 

1 810. Vonjucli, die Ethik uIh WJ«8c‘nHchaft zu brgrUnden, UutUtlMt, 

1811. Darstollung dcr PhliuH. ItellgioiiH- ami Sittciihiirv, liumh umi 
WUrzb, 1818, 8vo. 

* A professor at Sakhurg. Tjia.vnlr'h Verwich cincr mdgiirhat 
faehalichoa Darstellnng dcr abHoInteii IiuientiUitiilehrc, otc,# Munrhmt 
3810, 8vo. Handbuch der Vorbvrvituug und Einl. xum aeiliil. wiaiirti* 
Bclmftl. Stud, bes, der PbiloHophic. Erater formaler Tbod; die Dcnk* 
lehro, Milaelien, 1807. Ewelter mat, Thcll : die Metaphyaik, 1808, 8vo, 
Also, hohrhuch der t.beoretlH<‘hc IldloKophic narli tivn (Irumliiittrrii 
dor abaoluten IdeutitatHlohrc fUr akad. VorIcH. I Tli., Logik. j ft Tb , 
Mdaphynik (auch mit dem Titcl : liOglHclm, Mciaphytt, Aphoriiinicn, ete.), 

^ h'aizb, 1811— la, 8vo. Lohr- «ad Handbuch dor pmkt. Philos. Otr 
akad. Vurles. I TIi, Alkom, prakt, PbiloH. uml Naturrocht, rbrnd. 
1811, 8vo. 

^ A profcFKorat Amborg. Eixnik, Apborbrnen atis drr Pliibw ala 
liOHfedon, 180P, 8vu, uiitgvnrlfcitcl : Aphoiisinni dt r 

gcMamniton IMuIoh. zum Oebr. Hciitcr VoiIoh. ill fhtt'licii, *Suijtn*h, 
18J8,fK 8vo, 

* Ximmku’h riiiloH, l?cllgionKh'Iiri% I Th. Lchro von dcr hico dra 
Absoluton, LamhhuU I805, 8v«. •Pliibw, fhitt t^iiehittig uia*r tlvn aJIg. 
Verfali tica inoiiHtdd. tfeHchlechfa, thrmi, I snii, hvo# 

* BuoHNKit, (lober KrkciiiittilHM uitd Philon., httuhhit, 1800. 
Cirundalltao dcr Klhik, 1808, Hvu. Diw Wcmcu dor ItcliKiun, 

1805, 8vo. Eweito Aiitl., hmdkh, I sup, 

^ Aprofoaaor at Jotm, IUcjimann : Dio KunaiwUHCiiMcliaft In ihi^m 
allg. umriiM dargoatcllt fiir nkitd. Vurim J*mi, isj}, Uahar 
Phlloa. and Kunat, Jena tt. tapi. mvo. (mw bibt ffl 1, 41), Yon 
dor Yerwandtaohalt dor Phyatk imd pHychcit. PrciMiclirlft. VireAU «. 
Leipz, 1821. Syttem dor hturik, Lttpi. 8v<i. 

* Ku8»LXiff*a Lebrb. dor KuimiHlrMotiHdmft, landehui^ 1810. %fm 
Orundlinion dor alfg. £^yoiioicgi«,«tc., AImm, 1821,8m 

JBamh. 1824, dvo. 

S 0 
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authors of certain new doctrines ; such as Serba?^ JBoiiter- 
wehf and JacoU, whom we shall have occasion to mention 
below. The religious opinions of Schelling were especially 
attacked by the theologians ; who appear, however, to have 
often understood them but imperfectly. Others (for in- 
stance Daub) endeavoured to apply them to Eeligion. 

CHier System. 

413. Fr. Doutervoeh} an acute reasoner who had orid- 
nally embraced and even given a new exposition of the 
theory of Kant, abjured tho tenets of his master from a 
conviction that they were not proof against Scepticism, and 
professed himself dissatisfied with tho partial character of 
Fichte’s Idealifiin, Ho maintained that Science demands 
the Absolute, without which no knowledge nor even thought 
is possible, inasmucli as something real, — a Being, or J&W, 
— the Absolute, — is pro-supposed in all demonstration, 
(this Absolute is tho unknown X, which, according to Kant, 
lies at tho bottom of all appourances). Accordingly ho 
endeavoured to demonstmto m Ins * Apodiktik ^ the ineffi- 
ciency of former philosophicul systems, allc'gmg that they 
had attempted to urrivo at cognition and conviction only by 
means of mental conceptions and certain formularies, with- 
out ever arriving at real and living Hcicnce. Ilia leading^ 
prineiploB were, that all Thought and vSeimatiou aro founded 
ott some real ground and JCsse-^iha Absolute; which itself 
is dependent oii nothing clae. Bu<*h an AW is not disco- 
verable by Thought^ inasmuch as Tliought pre-supposes its 
eiiatence, os Bomething superior to itself. Oonsequeutly, 
we are driven to concludo either that all Being is imf^iimry 
and all Thought without fomfdation, or that there exists an 
absolute faculty of cognition, which noither/lfe& nor thinks^ 
constituting tho fundamental principle of Keoson itself, and 
by virtue of which all Being is demonstrable* Bubacquently 
Bouterwek retracted this doctrine, and adopted a new 
universal theoi^ of Truth and Science, loading to a mode- 
rate system of Transcendontal Bationalism, by moans of 
the principle of the Faith of Season in iiseif. He defined 
j tho end ox philosophy to bo tho solution of the enigma of* 
nature and man, by dfistinguishing between the appeanmees ' 
1 Bom 1766, at Qonlar diode professor afc Odliingoa, ISSa, 
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and the realities of objerls, as far it is attainable by 
unassisted human reajsbu. This nnist bo oflbcted by a 
grstem of demonstration {Aiitodiktik)^ to nhich <>tiip]rjciii 
Psycholo^ and Loy^ie (in tlic popular aeiiHo of tin* t«'nn) 
can contribute only the iwmisoH. This theory, like that of 
Jacobi (§ 415), supposes all merely lo^ieni thought io h«* 
mediate. All immediate knowledge (without which all 
cursive notions assume the character of mrd'mtr^ and e<in- 
sequently become nugatory) is df?pendent on the origimil 
connection e*\isting between the powers of Thought aiirl 
the Internal fienHO in the of Spirituai life— in 

the oneness of the active powers of our nature, whether 
subjective or objective. Kcason has confidenei? in herself 
so far as slie is pure K<»Ason, and him confidence in iriitii 
so far as sho reengniHes therein (by virtue of the connection 
just mentioned) her owji indep(‘ndent energy; and di**» 
covers in this energy tluj g<*riiii of coiieeptions, by means of 
which sho can ehwalc iiers^df above sensible impressions to 
the coutimiphition of the <HMgifml principle of all Kxistencr* 
and Thought (the i(1(‘a of the Absolute). (Consequently 
Truth, in tho meinphysical sense of tlu? wowl, (or the agree- 
ment of our thoughts with tho HUpcrseimuouM essences of 
things, and tlieir lU'cc'sHury connection with tho first prin- 
ciple of all Thought and AV/?/;),— can be cf»gnimi by roaaoti 
immediateli/,^ SfetapliysicH (in conm'cfion with which eomes 
ndigious philcmfqdiy founded on religicnm sentiinciit} com- 
plete the hci(Mitilic d«*vclopment of this idf*a by instructing 
us how far a kuowh'dge or ilio nature of things is possible 
to the human miiuL i^hiloHophicnl Ethics iind Natum) 
Law are coniuTied with the^the*)reticnl clepnrlnieiit of Phi- 
losophy by nieaimof IIidverHnl PrAciiea! Wiihisonhy. 

The subject of Natural Kight forms a specml chapter tr 
philosophical lOtliics, in which Kight is trcatetl as n reason 
able tifle, in virtue of which mini, ns a inoriil being, hm 
claim to all the external conditions npperiuiniiig to him, la 
all things relating to virtue and justice. 

Bouterwek also iuboured to esiultlish a system of Jb- 
thetios on psyoholngical principles, and indepiutdoal, to a 
certain extent, of Philosophy. t 

^ BouTsawss, Aphodames, dm Froaaden dir Tenumflhrittk 
iisoh Kant’s Ulus vergsisgt, im» ave. Psalni 8tpy»iiis t odfif 

S a 2 
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(l!c letzten Gelidimnisse desBlensin. Pricsters. (Philos. Boman), UalU, 
1705, II Thlo. 8vo. Idee einer allgmcinen Apodiktik, etc, QUt 1799, 
II Th. 8vo. AnfangsgrUnde der speculativen Philosophic, Gott 1800, 
8vo. Die Bpochen der Temtinft nach der Idee der Apodiktik, 

1802, Svc. Anleltung zur Philosophic der Naturwlssenschaft, &6tt, 
1808, 8vo. Keucs Museum der Philosophic und Literatur, herauBge* 
gehen von P. Bouteewek, G6U, 1803. Immanuel Kant : ein Denkmul, 
JffamhuTpf 1805. Dialogcn, Erste Sammlung. Halh, 1708. Puuf 
kosmopolitanische Briefe, BcrL 1794. Kloine Schriften philoso- 
phischen, mstheiischen und hterarlschen inhalts, Oi^tt 1818. Briefe 
an 'TheoklcB (Uber Seclengrdsse) Berlin^ 1702. iEsthetik, Leipz, 1800, 
II Th. \ Ste Aufl. 1 824, 8 vo. Ideen zur Metaphysik des SchOnen ; in vier 
Abhandl. abend. 1807, 8vo. Praktischo Aphorismen ; GnmdhUtze zu 
eincm nouen Bystcxne der moral. WiBsenschaften, Leipz. 1808. Lehr- 
Tbuch der Philos. Vorkentnisse (Allgcmcino Einl., Psychologie und 
Logik enthaltend ; sollte un die Stcllo der angefUhrton Anfangsgrtindc 
truien.) Goit, 1810, 8vo.; 2to Ausg. 1820, 8vo. Lchrb. dor Philos. 
Wissenscliaftcn, naeh einem ncuem Systeme entworfen, 11 Thle. G'Mt 
1.S13, 8vo. 2te verm, und verb. Auflage, abend. 1820, 8vo. (the part 
r<'iaUng to religious plulosox>hy being entirely rc-written). lioligion 
dor Yernuttft, etc*, chend. 1824, 8vo- 


414. (X O. IkrcUlP- onHatmtimd. to mulco The Ahsohitt* 
the basis of all philosophy on a now prhieiplc. llu bt'lioved 
liimMolf to have doU'oted siioh an one lu Thought, and 
Bought to constitute Logic tlio KOiin*o of real coguiiioii; 
eltwating it to the rank of Sh'tajdiysicB. Hobbes, and the 
pliysician LcdilenlVost (in his (Jan/mio, 179B), had already 
reproBOuted Tliought as cjihtulation, but ikirdili was tho 
first to imagine that lu' eowld discover in Thought per ae 
(contemplated under character), a real existemco ; 

nay, even tho essence of the Deity. Tho nature of Tiiought 
is such, that while it always tlio same it is capable 

of infinite repetition aiul imillriplication. It is A qmtrnua 
A, in A t^IdmtUff. I'hought as Thought is neither Hub- 
icet nor Object, nor tho relation of the one to tho other; 
1)ut their common clotnontary principle, in which the eon* 
cc'ptions and judgments of tho mind have their origin, being 
at tho same time an determimm and n ddcrmu 

mium. This principle of Thought, howevcT, deim^mima 
nothing until applied to sometMng else, that is, to Matter; 
which iH a necesBaxy postulate of the system. The cbarac* 
teristies of Thought, as Thought, are Unity in Plurali^s 

^ Bora at Blaubcuom, 1701 ; died at Stuitgard, 1808 
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—Identity. The characteristics of Mai ter are Divmity 
and MultipKcity. Thought, the First and Absolute prin- 
ciple, is not determined Matter; but vire the latter 
by it. The application of Thought to Mailer Iirings with it 
a judgment in the thing thought ; 1. as something real ap- 
prehended by the mind (B — l<i‘ality). 2, as a mere con- 
ception of the mind (B— Possibility). The agreeineiit 
Thought with Matter constitutes Itealitr, \\hieh is only a 
more express determination of tins Possiolo. Thus,^ in tlm 
conception of every object, pure possibility and reality per- 
form the functions or arithmetical fudors* (Jod is jiiin» 
possibility repeating itself in every tiling and determining 
every thought, the first foundation of uli truth, and conse- 
quently also of logic* 

Bardili styled his obscure and empty abstraction a JPrtMcry 
Logio^ and announced its pretensionH with considcmblu osten- 
tation, but without much huccchs.* The Hystom of Itational 
Eealism it was designed to support w*aB no less unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding the subtle analysis of lioinhold (§ SOB.) 
About the same time many systematic essays appeared, 
which were cither too ecnentric and obscure, or too shallow 
to answer the demands of Hcicncc. Of tliis number was the 
Archimetria of the ingenious !Swcd(», Th* ThorildJ^ which 


* Bakdzli^s Orundrias dcr er«fcn bogik, grreinigt von dm Irrflnc 
mom dor bishorig. Logik, iMJsomUtrH dor Ktintiw’hm, *SYiif/f/. isno, 
PbilosophiHcho Bicmoatarlchro, i Heft. ImM, IHoSj 1! fir It, IHOS. 
8vo. Boitrilgo zat Bcurthoilung dos gogonwUrtigen fitif^ttituloii drr 
Vemuafilohro, Lm<M, 2 vo!h. 8vo. 1802— ISUU. 

At sa oarlior period Bardiil had dUtingulahod himudfiM an aouto 
thlakor by Ida ftporljoa drr vorr^igllrhioR phiioHophisrftm DrgHIfe, 
ITL J/aUe, 3788, 8vo. Auphytult: odor HUtlirlikoit imd Natur, rIn 
fuadamont dor Woltwolshrit, rAen'/. 3704. Allgcniflino pmktiMrho 
Philosophic, ebmd 17iUl. IJohor dlo OoHrlxtt drr tdri'nAMMM'iation, 
1790, and, Uoher dett Urnpriiiig dos HrgrilfK vtiti dcr WUlvns* 
fi*clhclt Foumw), tStHWj, 17im. Jiricfo Ulor doa Unpmsf 

dor Meiaphyslk (anonym.) Aitom, 1798, 8vo. 

* Died a professor at OroifMwald, 3 808, Maximum, rIvo Arohitaalriai 
HeroL 1789, 8vo. Ho defines It as, UtmrnlU rritim Ta$Ui zt fPoiim* 
the foundation of Icnowledge he finds in tho nccemiUy of thas 

There are only trae oi^eeUi; alt error and all difiereiiei af (Wfallfoa 
eonsists in the qnaatnm ( JVim'ai)* His Phllosopfaiadbii OiattfiMSihaf* 
keniniss appears to have boeit suppmaed by aaihorliy. Bis maplete 
works were published at iTpiak^ 8vck I8319» 
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refers everything to the theory of Magnitudes, containing 
many eccontric ideas, afterwards developed by others ; and 
the ‘ Epicritique’ of F, Berg} who assumes Logical Will 
as the key to the nature of all Eeality ; and lastly, the 
* Altogether-Practical Philosophy,’ of Biickert^ and Weiss} 

i § 416). The labours of M. Alichl} are not more 
eserving of specification ; consisting in a compilation of the 
works of others, in which nothing but the phraseology is his 
own. 


PHILOSOPHY OP SENTIMENT AND BELIEF. 

Jacobies Theory of Belief . 

415. A friend of Hainann (§ 395), FI II, JacoU} oSl’- 
vancod a theory totally at variana^ u ith the Critical and 
Dogmatical systems which tlum divided the philosophical 
world, and allied to the more noble kind of mysticism. He 
posBossod a profound and religious mind, with lively and 
gonial powers of expression and a sincere luitred of the empty 
Ibrmularios of system-niakevH. The last ])rinci[do ho carried 
so far as almost to show liimself an enemy of philosophical 
rimsou itself, from a conviction lhat a consistent dogmatical 
tlicory, like that of Spinoza, which mhuitted no truth witliout 
demoustration, could coiidmd only to .Determinism and Pirn* 
theism; while tho Critical theory, by its prejudice in favour 
of demonstrative and mediate knowledge, was led to reject all 
cognitions of supcrseiisuouH ohjoeis, without being able to 
establish their reality by means of practical rational belief, 

> Baaa, Epikrliik dcr Philosopliio^ Arnniadi u. Eudekt, 1805. 

« Jos, Kuckkht, dcr HoalismuH, odor Grundzuge zix oiner darchaus 
praktisohen Philos, Leipz, 1803, 

^ Chb, Waiss, Winks uber oluo durchaas prakt, Philos, ehend» IHOh 
Itehrbuoh dor liOglk, ebmd* IHOI, 8vo. 

* ABroHT’s Eevidironde Kritlk der Speculailvon Vemunft, AHenh, 
1790—1801, II Th. 8vo, Bvstom dor BlementarphiloKOuhSo, odor 
vorsUindige Naturlehre dos Brkonialss- Gofahts und d. WiUonskraft, 
Mrlm{U 1798, 8vo, Psychol. Anthropol. I Abth. A'H. 1881. Knoy- 
klopadle der Philos. 1804, 8vo. Verboaserto Loglk, odor Wahr- 
neitawisaonschaft, 1802, Svo, 

* Bom at llussoidorf, 1748; became in 1804 president of the Aca« 
deniy of Monlob, and died 1819* 
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He was tlus led to found all plnlosophical knowledge on 
Belief; whioli he describes as an iiihtiiicfc of miMon,— -a 
sort of knowledge produced by an imniediato feeling of 
r tlio mind, — a direct apprehension without proof of ihv 
True and Supersensuous ; drawing at the same time a elear 
distinction between such belief and that w hieh is ponitivr, 
AIL knowledge gives us onl\ a secondhaiid eoii\ietion. The 
external world is revealed to us by Jiieans of the externa t 
senses; but objects imperceptible to the senses, such an 
the Deity, Providence, Prce-will, Immortality, and 
are revealed to us by an internal eemet the organ of Truth; 
which assumed at a later date the title of Bcaaon, as being 
the faculty adapted for the appivhcuHioii of Truth. This 
twofold revelation (of the nuiterial and the immat(*rial 
worlds) awakens man to Helf-conHciousneHiJ, witli a feeling of 
his superiority to exicrnal Nature, or a seiiHu of free^Hilh* 
Man cogiiizoB God and Preedoin immediaU*l)r tlirough the 
reason, In the same manner Jacobi would found the priti* 
ciples of Morality on Sentiment, Keoson, os the faculty of 
the Ideas, which reveal themsulv(>s to the Jntmial fcfensi*, 
supplies philosophy with its materialH: the Understanding, 
or tho faculty of logical eoiiceptiouM, ^ives these a form. It 
is thus that ho has expa^ssod himself <u his later works, lie 
admits tho great merit of Kant in <i(*Ktroyiiig the vain labour 
of thecYriHlK, and eHtablisbiug a pure systein <»f practical phi* 
losophy, but differs from him by nsNoding that imt unh 
practical but also theoretical cognitioiiH, relative fo real biit 
superHcnMmms objects, are immediate; and aileg«‘M that tlie 
Critical system aiinilnlati*H not only rational but also sensa* 
tional upprehenmou {lP\ihrni^mung), At the Hanie time he 
mdntaius tho impossibility of any f^etmimi philosophical 
Soienoe. Jacobi at first c»X|>reMsea hiinmdf somcMlmt ub* 
soorely on this principle of an internal revelation and conse* 
quent belief, tho corner<*Htimo of bis sy Htem, 1 n cunsequeiioe 
of this obscurity arose a multitude of olijeefions and misi^ 
prehensions, which were also provoked by his negleetittg to 
discriminate aoouratcly between Ketuaui and UndexvtoadEig; 
and by the oppotitSon bctw<*t«u liis titeistieal theiwyof Bamf 
and Sensation and the systems of his csontemporaries } lA 

> J. 0 , Hsicm^ Ba^ottls qua 7r, H, Jsoobi • Uberialls aetimit Dai 
axlateatiam svkcit., Bxposftio at Csasax% p. I, <Ms|r, l$ai, am;, 
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well as the want of systematic arran^ireTnent it betrayed. 
We must not however be blind to the indirect services which 
he has rendered to the cause of philosophy in Germany. 

For tTacohi's writings on Spinoza, in answer to Mendelssohn, see 
above, 8 338 (bibl.) 

His other works are ; 

Of David Hume and of Faith; or Idealism and Kealism, Bredan, 
1787, 8vo., new cd. Ulm, 1795. Letter to Fichte, 1799, 

8vo. On the undertaking of Criticibm to convert Kcason into Under- 
standing, in the 3rd number of the Memoirs of llKiNtioLP on the 
state of phdortophy in the lOfch century, Jfaniburg, 1801—3. Some 
letters against Schelling, published m consequence of the book of 
Kflcppen, entitled : The doctrine of Sehelliug ; or, what is in the end 
the philosophy of the Abaolule Nothing'^ 1807, 8vo. Of Divine 
Things, 8vo Lfiipz, 1811. See above, the \^()rk of Scholling m reply 
to the latter. See also the articles of Fuisdsuic Soilluobl, in his Ger- 
man Miisenm, 1812—13. 

Complete Works. These contain, besides the works above indicated, 
the celebrated philosophical romances of Jacobi, 5 vols. ; the 4th is 
divided into 3 parts, Svo, 1812—2*2. The 2ml volume con- 

tains an intcreKting introduction to bis philosophy, and the 4th his 
correspondence with Jlamann, published by Fuko. Horn. 

On Jacobi, ace Sohlogel's Char.ictoriAtiken und Kritiken, tom, 1, 

Jacobi, nach scineni Lcbcn, Lchrcn, und Wirken, dargcstollt von 
ScHWCUTItiHOLli, WEIIiLUa, Uiul TllH.UhOH, 1819. 


JUnte JDmlopmnit of the l^Moeofhy of Hentwmt. 

416 . Tho doctrine of Jacobi found nuinorous ikdherenta, 
eapecially atnouf^ men acouHtotncHi to rtiiHo faith and eentiment 
above iho «th<>r fucultioa of iiio houI. But the vagueness 
that wo have alnwly pointed oo.t in tiiia philcaophy, in con- 
nection with the rcktioiiB that c-tiat between the undor- 
Btanding and the waBon, appeare to have given nse to a 
kind of Bchiam amongHt tlioKo who devoted thentHolvcB to its 
development. Borne of them conHidered ideas w revelations 
of the Deity, through the medium of perception, and they 
attributed these ideas to reason, as to their special faculty i 
they maintained moreover that riotions play a completely 
negative part in connection with ideas: that is to say, that 
iCeas could neither be reached, conceived, nor expressed bjr 
meaus of notions; that they manifest themsolves in sMiti- 
ment alone ; and lastly that belief precedes and «Meeds all 
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knowledge. Others coiiecdod more to notions; and miwie 
philosophy to consist in tho oncjiCrtS of ihe reason and of 
the understanding; a oneness that, according to them, 
would derive its substance from rca.^on, and fninn from 
the understanding. This last opinion was adoptcil by 
Jacobi himself, but only in his later Acars. Annuig.st liie 
advocates of Iho fornu*r'of these doctrines intist be uiciinicd 
JE^rederic Kopppm^ a prolcssor at Lundsiiui, and afterwards 
at Erlangen, a K(>irilual writer, and tho author of an cxeel- 
lent digest of the sysitun of this Hchooi, To tlin secraid 
party belong the labours of James Siahi, Kteppeii, n irictul 
and disciple of Jacobi, aiiirts from tlio idea of j*Verdon). 
According to him, lib(‘riy is a power that doicrtniries itself, 
and tak(»s its start from itself; it is conHcqucidly n primary 
cause, tho substratum of all cxistt*iiee ; in a word, 

S ierly so called. Bui at ilic saiiu^ tinie, Freedom is jier- 
y inconcoivablo to tho tniderstandin^ ; nay, its very 
possibility cimnot be clearly |HT(»eived, or its reality demon** 
sirated : it is a fact of knowledge and of activity, perceivi^ 
immodiately, intnltlycly, JSocesHilv i?< an order OHtaf>lish(*d 
W liberty. An unlimit(‘d, an nhsofuto liberty, is tho j>ivino 
Being, BeaHon is tho faeulty that in cognizant of liberty, 
Tho nature of human Individuality eouHists in tho relation 
between tho exterior and tho intiuaca*. By this relation, 
hborty is limited in man, Every philosophy Is eansotpiontly 
dmlisHe, It is tins dualiHm tluit causes tho otcrniU and 
unavoidable contradiction of tho Hcietieo. It would follow, 
moreover, from ihis, ntrietly speaking, tlmt philosophy is 

a iOHsiblo; and that Hchadijlc ptH’leiiHion, propi rly so 
od, is always destined to ndaaittd for ever mainly on 
itself. The writings of K<vpperi, like tlioso of Jncfibi, 
whatwer may be our judgment of thcj substaiicn of their 
doctrine, must be classtMl among tho w'orks that have exor^ 
a salutary inflummt* on t he pliiloHophy <if our times, in as 
far as they combat t!u» authority id* HehoiitHtie philosophy ftnd 
blind d^niKtuni ; atMl tlutl vrti find tit l In-iit a livvly mv^op* 
ntent of numeroua tdunii, mtnio of u iiiclt an, onguul, and 
oihera borrowed frotn I’lnfoniHiiif* Wo muat alao ^aoa in 

' Faro. Komnar, W &iwtetlon ooinldeNd in rolalkn wIUi tlu pbila 
•ophy of Kant and of Fiehto. Ilamhufu, 1707, Sad edU. 1104. Tlw 
Mxt of Living, JStmlmrf, 1801. Xiie doMriaa «f tu. ^ 
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this school Oaetan de Weiller} a friend of Jacobi, a Bavarian 
secret councillor, secretary of the Academy of Sciences, and 
director of the public schools of Munich, who died in 1826, 
as well as Christian Wciss^ a school and regency councillor 
at Merseburg, whose psychological researches are deserving 
of notice. 


Progress of the School of JaedbL 

J. Salat, On the Spirit of Philosophy, 8vo. Municlit 1803. Reason 
and Understanding, 2 parts, 8vo. Tvhintjmi 1808. On the Causes of 
the cooling of Minds in Germany concerning J^hilosophy, Landahvi, 
1810. On a bright hope that appears in favour of Philosophy, iUd* 
Moral Philosophy, ibid, 1810; 2nd edit, revised, 2 vols, Landalmt, 
1813-14. The Philosophy of Religion, 8vo iUd, 1811. Explication 
of some important points of Piiilosophy, with observations on tho new 
discussion between Jacobi, HchelUn:?, and Fred Schlcgcl, 8vo. Land- 
shut, 1812. On the connection of History and Philosophy in general 
Jurisprudence, Hvhhach, 1817. Sketch of Philosophy and of Religion, 
8vo, ^s'w/cAac/i, 1810. Socrates; or. On tho now opposition between 
Christianity and Philosophy, 8vo. ibid, 1820. Tho general principles 
of universal Philosophy, considered from tho ground of tho amclio- 


§ 400). Yarimis works, 1800. On the End of Philosophy, Munich, 
18U7— 8. Guide to bogie, Landahtd, IBOih Hketeh of Natural 
Right, ibid, 1809, Digest of tiie nature of Piiilosophy, Nurembtrff, 
1810, (Against this work there appeared a work from the pen of 
Fred. SoJurnKitoKu, entitled: Criticism of tho work called, Digest, 
&Om with a theory propo8e<l by tbo author, NvreinJberg, 1818, 8vo, 
Philosophy of Christianism, 2 parts, Mpz, 1813 — iB. Political 
Science, according to tlie principles of IMalo, ibid, 1810. Letters to a 
Friend on books and tbo world, 2 vols. ibid, 23, 

I WaiLLBU, (SCO §§ 37 and 3U7 for several of his works) Introduction 
to a free examination of phUosophy, Munich, 1804, 8vo. Understand- 
ing and Heason, iJbid* 1806. IdouK towards the histoi^ of the develop- 
ment of Religious Faith, 8 vols. Munich, 180H-- 14. Of Virtue, as the 
first of arts ; a devetoment of some points of moral nhilosophy, and of 
high psychology. Fundamental Observations on Pi^ohology, ibid» 
1817, 8vo. Academic [Dissertation] on morality considered as a 
dynamic, Munich, 1821, 4 to. Little Writings, &e. ibid* 1822— *26. 
At a previous epoch Weiller had written : Of Flumaniiy in its present 
and future state, ibid, 1199, Essay on a plan of knowledge for youth, 
ibid, 1800, Essay on a complete system of the Art of Eduoatiou, 
i^id* 1802—5, 8vo., 2 parts. 

* CHBiwr. WaiBS: Of the living God, and of the ways by which man 
ean ariive at Him, 8vo. Leim, 1812. He had previously published t 
Beaeamhes on the nature «aa aetlvlly of the Human Soul 
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ration of the human race, 8vo. Mvnicht 1 8 20. Mantml of Psycholocj*, 
ibid. Moral Science, first or second brant'h of Philosophy, Srd edit, 
partly improved, thid, 1821. l?he Philtisophy of l(o]i>;ion, sceond or 
third branch of Philosophy, 2nd edit, entirely improved, ibid, 1821. 
Assays on Supematuralisin and Mysticism, fevo. Htthh, lih23 Mannal 
of Idorality, 8vo. Munich, 1821. Elenii'iits of JteliKiouH Philosophy, 
Svdibach, 1319. Elements of Moral Philo^’ophy, of Oencrul Philo- 
sophy, of Pfc^ychological Anthropology, Munich, 3 827. 

7h6 following works have been published in oppostitmt to some of 
his doctrines : On the art of coining words and creating an llitiaiun : a 
supplement to tho PhilosophicaPWritingH of M, SaI/AT, and cfspccially 
to his Socrates, Amhnrg, 1821. In reply io this satire there appeared s 
New refiezioua on the art, etc* dedicated io M. Balat, Svo. 1B21. 

417. James Sulaf, born iii afc Abb(.«g(‘inun(l, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Land.Hhul, in hi8 half tlichirtu*. half 
polemical works, inakos llic tnitnwl rrreiaiion nf clnino 
thingjs the basis of his philoiophy. The i >bjcrl ivo, tUTorfling 
to this philosopher, appeal's at lir.st us Ihu nbjeet of philo* 
sophy, afterwards as tho italurul (iispositioii of men for 
philosophy. 2’his natural iltHposilioii clovolops itself in aurh 
a manner as to bring on the revtdat ion of divino tliingK, 
which itself precedes al! Hulyectivo activity. In come* 
quonce of this n^velatioii, tluj houI seizes holcf of anil recog- 
nises divine things ; only this eogtiili»m is not a lugienl aer, 
but a realization of theso siinuMbMui^ things, taking piuet* 
in tho depths of our soul, and having its sturting^point in 
the will. 

After that divine tilings are conceived, tho next olijert ia, 
to nnderstund them nn<l in rvtulvv tlicin intelligible. TIh» 
Understanding steps in here, suppurted on philosfiphy. 
Metaphysies 111*0 nothing byt piuluHtydiy consiilcreil seienti- 
ftcallyj Ja>gic, Aniiiropology, Hiid cveirilm eritii'i»»iii of the 
faculty ot cognition, only eonstitute a propiedeutic. In llie 
same way that man nmy bo iH'garded unuer tlirini aapeetiii, 
philosophy also is divided into three bmnelieM: nuiml philo- 
sophy, the philosophy of naturiil law, ami the iihiiosophy of 
refigiOQ. M^ederte A* AnriUm^ couneiitor of tho IhKiiot 
Legation at Berlin, and Oh, Antf, HmUus^ profossen^ at 
Leipsic, approximate in their ideas to Jacubti withtH^ bow* 
everi belonging io his school* • 
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AntUdogmatmi of Schulze, 

418, JEmest Schulze^ an Aulic councillor and professor at 
Gottingen, bom in 1761, at Heldrungen in Thuringia, 
proved with great sagacity the insufliciency of the iheorjr of 
Eeinhold (§ 398) concerning the faculijr of representation; 
and in tho same way that dacobi had formerly opposed his 
Doctrine of Faith to systematic philosophy, in lilce manner 
Schulze opposed his criticism of theoretic philosophy to this 
same philosophy, w'ith the view of destroying tho illusions of 
an imaginary knowledge, and to favour, on a more extended 
plan than that of JKant, tho knowledge of reason in itself, 
by discovering tho essential error of every philosophy. 
Irom his various researches, Schulze came to the conclusion 
that the origin of human knowledge cannot bo an object 
of knowledge j that every philosophy that proposes to make 
known this origin is impossible j that all the statements given 
forth .by tlic different schools on the origin of our know- 
ledge arc only einpty and fantastic conceptions ; lastly, that 
we must confine our curiosity to tho examination of the 
elements of oiu* cognitions, of their distinction, and of the 
laws that dct(*rmino tho relation of our conviction with 
the different kinds of our knowledge (Critique, p, 258, 
part I). These are the fuudanuuital pursuits of tho scep- 
ticism of Schulzes or, as he Htyloil it, his Anti-doi/matiem, 
which is based on a natural and hoccHHary dispositum of the 
human mind. This seeptiidsm acknowledged, therefore, the 
facts of ConsciousmisM, and even maintained that it belonged 
to the constitution of human n;^turo to acknowledge Con- 
sciousnoBS to bo what it is, and to act in accordance 
with it. 

As a deduction from uliorior observations, Schulze ends 
by narrowing more and more the limits of his scepticism, 
Thus, whilst denybg tho possibility of certain criteria of 
truth, or of the agreement of our cognitions with their 
objects, he granted to tho human mina the faculty of dis- 
cern in W'hat relates to the disposition of our facully of 
cognition in genornl, and of distinguishing it from all that 
is only individual ^Bnc,, § 17), Later, btbg convinced of 
the insufficieucy of scepticism, he devoted ulmself to the 
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research of the origin of ccrtitinlr, of the development and 
of the limits of human knouledgt*, in conformity with the 
exact rides of natural obsenatioii (Psychological Anthropo- 
L logy, 3rd edit.). His actual ideitH approach conaitleriiljly 
* the doctrines oi Jacobi, and agree nith thoHo of the philo- 
sophers who acknowledge J^Jato as tlu*ir head, dintiiiguish 
Keason from the UuderstaiiJiiig, and see in ReaH<iii the 
source of siiperHcnBuouH kiioi.\lt*dge, and the mennH of 
arriving at the solution of liu} real problems of philosophy. 

It is according to different phases of sentiment, that 
faculty which disliiiguisheH man from the kiwer animalsy 
that Schulze divides philosophy into four principal branches, 
namely, 1st. TImor<*tieal Pliilosophy, nr Metaph\Mles, em- 
bracing the development of* tho religious feeling ; 2inJ. Prne- 
tical Philosophy, comprising Rlhies, Polity, and the Morality 
of nations, eiubracing the moral fe4*ling (hir he does not admit, 
like Boutowck, a Hptrial natural law, nee § 413, note) ; 
8rd. Logic, in the nn'epiafion of the ancients, embracing 
tho inicllecitial fetding; and iinairy, AiHthetics, embracing 
the feeling of tht> beautiful. Ilo regards inotlerii logic 
(formal logic) m well as ciupirical psychology, ns nothing 
more than tho proiaedeutics or initiatory prcimmtion of 
j philosophy. 

OoTVLisn Britkht FIciittLZK, Ronii) (^liHrrvaMutiKoii the raliaieus phits* 
Bophy of Kant, KiHt 171*5. On tho lilahcHt aim in th« stuiiy of 
PhiloBophy, Lfipz, 1781*. fSloinrntH of the l4tiheoeliira! M4*iri}iTa, 
1788-ao, 2 vols. 8 VO. (KaoHiilomuH (moo § 4U8), Crinvittiti uf Thvo* 
retical I’hilohopiiy, !tmub, ISiil, 2 'ioIh, Svt». The {iritictpAl naitivoA 
of ReepfuMHia ill roluliiiu to iitiniim tiitiwlodgo, iit tlio MitMaini of 
IJouTKRWKK, vhl. ill, nitiuln'r, ih'iniMpIoa of CIctu’ral boaio, 
jNehmiatift IsaS; 4t|j nlif. oomvied, 1S22, <«uJdo to flint ibs pria* 
clpioBof Civil haw am! of INainl Law, iMt, I8h1. 

A oonimvcrslal article uppeuroil airuiii«t iho seeniiViiim of Rrbtifxe, 
entitled: The relation <it Seepliolsiii to I'iiiioHopliy, Ac, Iti the CHUost 
Joamsl of SvuKUiSii ami of llauihi., tom. I. 

Sebniaw pabllihed, im»reover : An llmyoioimnilft of the Phllesopldeil 
Sclenoes: for the aae of his MtmlrntM, 1S14; Srtl edtl. $ro, a$24L 
la it will be fosad s eomjilelo oxpoHltaai of the dmurino of ibo tatbar 

1820. Pbiloiopbicai iiorslUy, 8vu. tUL lSi7, 
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419, Besides Bouterwok and Schulze, Johfi Frederic 
Serbart^ born at Oldenburg, professor at Konigsberg, and 
particularly excited by Kebte, has developed peculiar opi- 
nions opposed to tho greater part of the existing systems, 
and whicti he has succinctly consigned to posterity in several 
treatises under a polemical form. He wishes philosophy to 
abandon tho psychological direction which has been erro- 
neously praised in inodoru iiinos. According to him, to 
attempt to measure the limits of tho faculty of cognition, 
and to criticise melaphysi<*3, is to have the strange illusion 
of thinking that the facMilty of cognition is more easy to 
understand than the object itself with which metaphysics 
concerns itself: this illusion is so much tho greater, since 
all the conceptions by means of which W'o nipresont to 
ourselves the faculty of cognition, proceed from a meta- 
physical source. Tho psychological promises on w'hich the 
criticism is based arc for the most part obtained surrep- 
titiouHly. Pliiloao[ihy is an elaboration of conceptions, 
called forth by the collection of observations relating to 
thewo samo conceptions. Its nudhod is tho method rela- 
iiom^ that is to say, a method that couHists in setdchig for the 
ideas necessary to*coniph‘te an tirdtu* of thoughts : it starts 
from tho suppoHitioii of coutradieiions in a given object— 
contradictiotiK that pu^sh you on to a higher degree in 
thought. Tlio olaboraiii m oi* cijnccptions consists sometimes 
iu their elucidation and explication ; iumco logic freed from all 
psychological mixtim'; at other times, it consists in cutting 
olf, in connecting, and comphding* ■ -hence metaphysics ; when 
tho author sometimi^H n*iurus tu iiu^ doctrine of the Eleatss 
Psychology, Natural Wiihwophy, and Eeligious Philosophy 
aro in his eyes parts of a|)[>lied metaphysics. The science 
of ideas, united to a judgment competent to approve or 
condemn, is .Ssthotics, which, applied to a given object, is 
distributed in a series of doctrines, among wmeh that which 
bears tho charaeter of necessity, has received the name of 
the doctrine of duties and of virtue (Practical Philosophy). 
in these different parties, the •author develops views that 
are peculiar to him, and which evidence a great sagadilyi 
but which often become obscure on account of their brevity^ 
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and require meditation ; as for instance, his theory of tlie 
clystniction and preservation of Usatures, in liis speculative 
psychology founded on mathematics, and his theory of repn*- 
seiitations considered as forces. It is proper to notice his 
criticism of the principles at ]jrc*Heiit dominani in psy- 
chology, his critique of Kant’s doctriuo of frc'e-will, and lus 
own determinative or neec‘Hdariau doctrine (in tho sense of 
Leibnitz) on tho same subject. 


Hsbbart : General Pcedagogik, &c, Oiift, ISOC ; and other works m 
Poedagop:ik ; such as : the Idea of the A li C of Pegtaloiush dovclopod in 
relation to tho study of Hcientific theories, 1802, 2nd edit, JH04. 
On the method of Pestaluz/i, Hmnmf 1804, On Phitosophicai 
Study, Odf6, 1807. Treafiao on general pruetical iliilosoplii , 8vo., 
GoU. 1*808. Tho principal questions, of MetaphyrthN, Svo. Gut}. I .hoh. 
Articles on Bpccniative philosophy, in the Philowqdiical Archive** of 
KOnigahorg, Koniu*tk 1811 — 12. OliKcrvations on tho caanefl that 
oppose an agreement between philosophors on the first priiH‘iplt»» of 
practical philo-sophy ; a dissertittiou cuntuined in (he posthumous phi- 
losophical works of Christ. James Krause, Svo, Koniffttbirt/, 1812, 
Theoria do attraetiiouc elemeiitorum j Princlpia mclaphysteA, 1 1, II, 
8vo. lifyioni, 1812, Atanaal, nerving ns an introduction to philosophy, 
Konigs. 1818: 2nd edit, considemhiy enlarged, ibid* 1821; 4lh edit. 
1837. Alanual of Psychology, KOniffnbfr^ and 1818; 2mi 

edit. 1884, On Kvil, Svo. 1819, Do Aitontiunis mensum, 

eauHisquo prlmariis; DH.vcliolog’m PrinelpiaHtatIcact uieidmiiipa exempio 
illustraturuH, dte. 4to, JityitnH* 1822. Oii the pOHsildiity and iitTRS* 
fiity of applying luathcnmticH to i*s;i rhology, Hvo. K&Hvjhb, IV\i*lio* 
logy Hcientitically treated, and founded on experience,’ inetapiiUtm, 
and mathcmaticH, 2nd part, Hvo. //fiVA/A. 1824. tlenemi MeUipliinies, 
iBt part, Kdni(fHbn% 1828. Short Kneyelopmdiaof Pliilowipi»y, //u//r, 
1831, 2ttd edit, 1841, Auttbsirtof Uight aiiil MomiM. Gmtiiv*, 
Comnicntatio do Huaiismo Natitrali, (piulem propoa, T. K. Seinuu)*, 
Om, 1837, Do JVlneipio lAigleo exidusi medll Inter eontin»ili'(«ria 
^n nogligcndo Comment atio, liptin, 1840, rsydiolugleul iteaearrhcji, 


Oomparlsnn of tho system of Fiehto with that of Profewor Ilerlian, 
by Basil. WilIiM. m K KYHiimunKm, hvo. 1817. 

fo th« aphool of Ilcrbart hchmgH KtiNiCHr SpiBi»Kif««jtu, author of 
CMpecially in ila rolalion with BeoptleUttL 
Svo, OM 1819, Faychology, 2 parts, K^Mffub, 1824 -88. 


Schleimtmehtsr. 

420* JSMMc BeihisTtnaclter^ profeuuor of ihoolofff . aadi 
Hill* tod aftorwvda BmUii. im bore 
«<. Bzoalftu m 176^ and ooatributed hf Ua AddmMW 
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and writings, to a more liberal culture^ of philosophy in 
general, and especially of moral and religious philosophy. 
Keligion, according to him, attends to the same object as 
metaphysics and moral science; they only differ as regards 
the form; their common object is the universe and the 
relation of man to this same universe. The essence ol 
philosophy consists neither in thought nor in action; it 
consists in the union of Peeling with Perception. Hence 
arises a living perception, which cannot take place with- 
out our perceiving the Divinity in ourselves as the eternal 
unity of the universe, which alone in its turn brings God 
into the consciousness of man. Eeligion consists^ in repre- 
senting air the events of this world as the acts of God ; in 
loving the Being {Wvlfgeht) who presides ovc^r the uni- 
verse; in contemplating liis operation with delight. Such 
is the end of Bidigiou. But it is nect‘ssary for man to 
find humanity in order to contenmluie the world, and to 
rise to religion; and the only way by which he can rightly 
find it is in love and through love. To bo tinited, though 
the fn lit 0, with the inlmite; to be ctenud fora inoment; 
is the immortality imparted by religion.^ But religion ne- 
cessarily appears always under some definite form 4 accord- 
ingly Hehhfiermachtsr rejects what is calhal religion. 

In Ids later wwks, ho* maintains that piety considered iu 
itself is neither an acquired kmnvlialge nor a praxis ; piety 
is a particular dlr<‘ciiou and determiiiarum of feeling: in 
fine, to suldiiiu'st degree of fef*ling. Jeelim^ lie implies 
the immediate cojiHciousness, iimsmuch as it falls within the 
category of time and appears tindiT opposite forms, more or 

I ", composing the agreenhlq and disagreeable. 

*B us, man»over, ih?^ eonsciousnoss of our de- 
L a God, whhh eonstituies tlio elevated element 

acher exerted a still greater influence on the pro- 
losophy by his Griiiqm of MoraUiy^ a work dis- 
m platonic power of dialectics. He points out in 
nth a great display of talent, the defects of the 
ffines of morals from Plato to Kant and Fichte. 
3 to show indirectly the conditions of Ethici, as 
oth in connection with its highest principle, and 
in connection with a perfect development of the whole 
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system. He effects his object in such a masterly style, that 
it would be impossible to treat of Ethics in a coiiipiete and 
fundamental manner without o])tfen’ing tiie rules that he 
^ lays down, Schleiermacher insisis especially on t!io follow- 
ing point : that the notions of duty, of virtue, and of the 
good or end of this life are equally erisentiul to morality, 
finally Schleiermacher has deserved well of posterity, l5y 
various special treatises on history and philosophy. 

Fbbd. ScHLBiEiBMAcnEiE, BlHcoiiriics OH Rollg^on, addresaed io his 
enlightened cotemporarios (at first aiionymauh),7i'er/ta, 3rd edit, 
enlarged, Svo. 1821. Monologues: a tieiv year’s gift, 3rd edit. 8va, 
Berlxnt 1322. The OhristiuaH Festival : a ChristmaK gift, fftrlin, 1848. 
The Christian Faith explained in its totality, according to (he prin* 
ciples of the evangelical church. 2 vola 8vo. lierlin, 1821. The rriii- 
oiplos of a Critioism of tlic different Hystcins of morality hitherto 
published, Svo, Berlin, 18U3. .Memoir on the wdentifie notion of 
virtue; in the colioction of the Koyai Aciuleiny of Berlin, 4ta. 182<f. 
Critical Fssay on Luke, translated hy Kov. K. TiiiKi.WAtii, Svo. Aond. 
1825. And many other phiktHophicul and theological works, which are 
collected in Bchlolorinacher's iSitnimtUcho Worke (eomplote works), In 
three divisions : Theological, BeriitoiiH, and Bhiloao{dilcai, 28 vols. Svo. 
Berlin^ X84d-- 51. We have alluiled clsowhero to his transiation of 
Plato, and to the important iutroductions that accompany each dialogue 
(§ 128 ). 

OF TUB SYkSTBMS THAT TEXD TOWARDS THE 
DBVEJLOmEOT OF CUUTICJSM. 

Kruff, 

421. It was tbo objt‘ci of ol!n»r philnHophorM to rectify 
attd develooo wonio of tho previously poiniedi out. 

Amongst tlioHo wo may remark IrPlllmm Tmutjnit Krufj^ 
bom at Wittenberg, proloHsor in tho first iunlauee at 
lieipai^ and fluhHeipwujtly at Konigsberg; am! Jnnm /Vf« 
dmo Jnae, born at Jhirby, proliMsor at itiddeibergi and 
aftorwarda professor as wuil kh A ulic tM>uuci!lur, at Jona* 

These pbd^phers contributed especialiy to tho devekqp* 
ment of criticism; one by repreHenting philosophy tu^or 
the systematic form of tmnseeitdeninl Hynthetism ; the other 
by endeavouring to supplant tho critiquo of Kant by a aeir* 
mHque ot pm$ fecsof*. According to Kxvuf^ th# act of 
philosophiaiug is thought entering into itael^to know and 

3 H 
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understand itself, and by this means to be at peace with itself, 
This is the reason why, in philosophy, the cognizant subject 
is identical with the object cognized. Fundamental pldlo- 
which precedes every system of pliilosophy, has for 
its object the discover of philosophical knowledge. The 
following are its principal pomts : 1st, In relation with the 
starting-point, or first principle of biowlodgo ; the is 
the real principle, inasmuch as it takes itself as the object of 
its knowledge (the philosophizing subject). It is from it 
that proceed, as from an active principle, the ideal pnnciphs^ 
which are esrentially different from the real pnnciplos, or in 
other words, the material and fomal princi])lcs of pWioso- 
phical knowledge. The material principles are the facts of 
Consciousness grasped in conceptums, which are all compre- 
hended in the proposition: I am an agent. Tlio fonnd prin- 
ciples ^dotcnnining the form of knowledge) are the laws of 
my activity; they are as multiiarkuis as activity itself: the 
first of ilieso law’s is : Seek for harmony in thy activity. 
2ntl. How far ought these rcsearehes to bo carried? (the 
ftbftoluti* limit of philoHophy). The (Sumciousness is a ayn- 
theaiH of being, or uuU know^ing,* or Smnee^ (das ^yn 
md due Wmvn) in the Fm. Every coiisciousnesB is thus 
eircumstauced, which impli<»s that being and knowing are 
united in us a priorL This tpanwnnidmjtttl synthijsis is 
therefore ilio original and inappreciable fact which forms the 
absolute limit of philosophiznig. Hinco being and knowing 
{Seyn md Wimm) unit(‘(i together iu the Consciousness, 
cannot bo dcnlucod tiui one from the other, their union is 
completely fn'iinitive. The system of such a philosophy is 
called trcmeendmtal nynihetmt^ Jlrd. What aro the difterent 
forms of activity P The primitive activity of the Fgo is either 
immanent (speculative), or traiiHitory (practical). Bonsibility, 
intelligence, and reason aro its different potencies. Philoso* 
phy, regarded as the sciciico of the primitive legislation of the 
kuman mind in all its ac^tivitv, is therefore divided inta a 
speculative part and a practical part. The first is subdivided 
into formal doctrine (Logic) and into material doctrine, 
(Metaphysics and w£sthetics), inasmuch as the first regards 

K 

^ llhe great subtlety of the German mind and tongue make U almoot^ 
impossible to give a fair notion of their metaphyaies In KuH^ish wiUiout j 
Ihe invention of a &e\r voeabulaiy.— 
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the matter of thought f and the laltcr 
considers it in relation ■«ith sentiineni. The latter is like- 
wise subdivided into formal doelriiie (the scienec of right 
and law) and into niatorial duel ritu* (morals and religion). 
Each of these considers the legi.>latioii u£ the huinau mind 
under a diflbrent aspect. »Siieh arc the points that Krug 
endeavoured to develope in several (»f his writings w‘ith no 
comjnon predsion and cleartiess. 

Several of his works have been already pointed oat. Wc 
moreover, mention the follow iiitj: Prophet of a New Orgunttm of Phiio- 
Bophy, Svo. Mcmtn, IStU. Ou method in Philosophy and on Philo* 
Bophical Systems, Rvo. ihuL 3 Mj2. Fundamental Pliiloniphy, ZufUrhou, 
and i'VfiM'tor/i, ISOS ; 2nd edit. corrcMded, isiji; Srd edit. 3^28 (fins 
is his principal work). System of Th»M»rrti»*nl Philohoplivj Inf pm, 
The Theoiy of Thought : 2nd part, The Theory of Knowledge, or 
MetaphyBics: Srd part, Tho Theory of Ta^te, or Jl-thctie*^, 

1806-10; 2nd edit, corrected, lsiy-.2U; ard edit. 3 ''25. A Hysfem nf 
Practical Philosophy; Ist part. The Theory of Hight: 2nd edit. 1880, 
8vo.; 2nd part, Tho Thiwy of Virtne, 2m! edit. J«38, 8vo.j 8r«l purl, 
The Theory of Religion, tW. 1817-30 (paid Ished also ittfieparato parts 
Aphorisma of the Philosophy oi Right, 1 voL 1800, a work after- 
wards continued under this title: I lisstThtt ions on Natural Right, 

1811. Manual of PhiloKophy, 3 vok 8vo. Ae//c. 1820-23; 2nd otlit. 
corrected, ibitl. 1822, 8vo. ; ani edit. 1 828, ITIneiplca of a new theory 
of Sentiment and Henslhility ; an Anthropologieal Ks-^y, 8vo. 1 823, I h* 
cBsopolitik I or a new HcKiornttoa of the Pohtteai l<ieieneeH hy nieaiis of 
tho Law of Right, Lfdpz, 8vo. 182'i. Pi^teohiuy, Ac. 3H25. Tho Jurit- 
prudonco of tho Church, Ac. J826. A general Dietioimry Of the Phih* 
Bophieal Bcionecs, with tlieir liferafuro mid their history, 4 %*oIb. 8v«. 
Lel^iZ, 1 827. The following works of the s.wnc author helong to an i nrlii r 
period: Lottors on tho perfeetihility of Revealed Religion (nnonymotisi, 
1725-86. Lectures m tho itdlticneo of Philonophy on ihr 
morality, religion, and tiie well h<^ng of humanity; with a dijuiortaiion 
os the Idea and the imrts of Phitosojiliy, ihN, 1786, 8vo. 3s?ctiircw on 
t3i« prtmer cimrtu'tcr of PmetienI rhiloHophy, t'5iV/, fdttlc Philiaio* 
phioil Writings, tbifi. On Cimvleiltm* on Its dlfTerent kinds, and 
diflihrest degrees, ibid. 1787 tnnonymmm). Fragments and Reoot- 
lections of my Phllomiphieal Life (2 coilcctiuns), 8vo. Mtrlin^ 1808*1; 
besides mshy other publications. 


JHise. 

422. JHoe li^s stress, like Kant, on tho secMitIf of 
criticising the moultf of cu^tittori. lie mnmtnifis that S 
reform of philosophy may be compassed by meaiui of ti 
philosophical authropobgy. He suds two futidamotita^ 
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faults Tritli Kant ; 1st* The yicious logical arrangement of 
his doctrine, by which he makes the value of his categories 
to depend ou transcendental proo&, and that of his ideas on 
moral proofs, instead of rising, without any proof, to the 
ittiinediate knowledge of reason. On tins point Eries 
approaches the views of Jacobi. 2nd, The confounding of 
psychological ideas with philosophy, properly so called, and 
not properly distinguishing the aids that psychology fur- 
nishes to incta])liy!aie8 from metaphysics themselves. He 
regarded the life and independence of* Kant’s practical phi- 
losophy as the most beautiful part of his system. Fries 
maiutains that he has remedied the errors of Kant, and that 
h(' has placed the doctrine of helw^\ which is the focus of all 
philosophical conviction, on a solid basis. And he asserts 
that he has elTeeted this bv means of rosearehes carried on 
in the spirit of Kaut himself. Fries, as well as Kant, makes 
the of science his Htarfcing-polnt ; hence ho arrives at 
pure faith of reason iji that which is (iterual, a faith that is 
htri'ngtheued by presentiment {Jhnu7iff), Knowledge, or 
s<M<‘neo, is only^ concerned with hcuhuous phenomena; the 
inm ess(‘nc(5 m things is the ohjt‘ct of faith ; w*e arc led by 
feeling, to ant ic!|«de, even amidst appearances, the value of 
belief, whicli is the <)lfHpring of the limitation itself of know- 
U*dg(% llijre again , in placing feeling and pn'sentiineut 
(Ahnunff) above) setiemeo, Fries nj>proachcs tho doclrino of 
Jacobi. Jlis labours in cemnectiou with ])ljiloBoplncal an- 
thropology, W'hich ho regards ns the fundamental acienco of 
all philosophy, are of greait inter<*st. 'fhey eoiitaiu particular 
theories oti apiritunl life, and particularly on tho tnree fun- 
damental faculties of tho mind-ii(*ognition, Fooling (OemSih, 
tho faculty of being intc*r<»sti*d), and the Faculty of Action, 
which is supposed to prect»do the tw'o former. Afterwards 
follow his theories ou tho tlirco dogroos of development—* 
hdbii^ underctmiding (as the powder of self-command 
and self-formation) ; on tho degrees of thought, qualitative 
and qtiantitative abstractions of the imagination, mathe- 
matical intuition, attention, the difference between the 
imderstanding and the reason, etc. His ufUhropclogkal 
contains also some excellent viow^s on the subject oCr** 
reasoning, ntcihocl, and svstem. lie regards practioaiphilo- 
eophy as tho theory of t£e valuo aud ond of human !i& and 
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of the world, or the theory of human wisdom. It is tlicro 
that you find the last goal of all philosophical research ; it 
is divided into a moral theory and a religious theory (Theory 
of the final goal of the universe). The former anay be also 
subdivided into general ethics^ or theory of the mine and end 
qf human actions^ theory of nirtite^ and theory of the state. 
The statemeuts and the style of Fries are fre<jtieutiy dt‘fi* 
dent in the accuracy and dearness that might be desired.* 

Frederic Calker^ professor at Bonn, presented the ideas of 
Fries under a more systematic form, and with a terminoIoOT 
peculiar to himself. According to him, philosophy is the 

> (Jambs) Fbibs. Besides several works that have been already indb 
cated, several articles in the Btudwi, a perioflical collection pahlished 
by Bacb and Obbuzsb, and several works relating to mathciaaticM, to 
the natural sciences, and to politics, he also puhifshed : A Syntem of 
Philosophy considered as an evident (1) science, 8vo. Leijirt, 2804. 
The Philosophical Theoiy of Jurisprudence, and Criticism of evoty 
positive Legislation, 8vo. «/e»a, 1804. Science, Paiih, and Presentiment, 
cJena,1805. Now Critique of Heason, lUJdmerg, 1807, 8 vola* 8vo.; 
2ttd edit. 1828 -1881. A System of Logic, ibid. 1811 ; 2nd edit. 1818, 
Svo. 8rd edit. 1887. Oencral views of Political Jiaw, 1818. Defence of 
my theory of a Sensuous intuition against the attacks of Dr. Bmest 
Boinhold, ISmo. Jena, 1810, In relation to an article on hie system of 
Logie, in the Literary Journal of Jena, No. CIV, 1819. Keitihold re« 
plied in the following work : Correction of some mistakes on the {uurt of 
M. Fries in his Defence, Ac., against my attacks, Svo. Leips, 1820. 
Manual of Cnivorsal Morality, Bvo. ibid, 2818. A Manual of Anthro- 
pological Psychology, Ac. 2 vola 8vo. Jma, 1820-21. 2nd edit 
1881—89, 2 vols. Tho Pliilosophy of Nature treated mathemalicully, 
according to the PIiiloKoj^hlc Method : an ifOssay, Ac. Svo. fIfitMrrg, 
1822, Julius and Kvagonts, or tho Beauty of the Boul t a philosophical 
romance, 2 vols. ibid, 1H22. The Theories of Love, Faith, and Uopo; 
dr, Principles of the theory of Virtue, and of the theory of Faith, Bvo. 
ibid, 2828. Tho Polemicai Works of Fries, 1 voL containing, with 
additions, tho work ou Itoinhold, Fichte, and BchelHng (pointed out 
in Oie 8 405), 8vo. t/attr, 1824. A System of Metaphysics ; a Manual 
fyr the use of Schools, 8vo. lieiddberg, 1824. Polity, or PhlloaophM 
Doetrino of iks State, 184$. Handbook of Practical Philosophy t 
Ist part, Ethics, Utidelbtrg, 1828; 2nd part, Handbook of Heligim 
Philosophy and Philosophical A<lHthoticS| HtuhtUrg, 1882, Svo. 

* Fsbd. CAX4tBB, On tho Bigiiidcation of i*hiir)sophy, JSsrliUt 1128. 
Theory of the primitive laws of tho True, of the Good, and ef iim 
Beaiitiml, Svo. 1820. Propiedontik of Philosophy, No. I, mMftluff 
the Methodoloior of Philosophy, Bonn, 1820. No. 21, the fiMm ^ 
Philosophy in iom of tables, ibid. 1820. Log^e i»4 DmotksSi* 
with a sketch of the hlstoiy of Ode Solenoe^ 8va JBoirn^ 1829^ 
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ficieiioo of t7ie TcnotMge of the internal trorU; paj’-chology, ^ 
logic, and metaphysics (tl\e theory of the primitive laws o£ 
the true, the good, and the beautiful), form parts of this 
science. 

Do Weite^ professor at Bale, endeavoured to apply the ^ - 
ideas of ^ries to theology. 

Views springing from the Doctrine of liUntitg, 
Escliemnayer; Wagner; Krause. 

42JJ. (?. A, Kschenmagery a professor at Tubingen, was a 
man more conspiciions for activity of imagination and 
strength of fooling iliiin for ncutoncss of mind. Departing 
in some measure from the doctrine of bchclliiig, he placed 
the limits of spocuktion at the portals of Faith, whereof the 
Divinity ih the object, lie r(‘pnssoiits the last step ot philo*- 
Sophy (the attainment of the conoeption, or tlm potency, of 
ilio infinite and oif‘mal) Jis the lii^st stop towards tno negation 
of philosoph/. (hViili, the poioncy ot the sovereign good), 

Jfe rcproac'hes Scholling with not having recogniaiod this 
province siiiuded hovond the limits of Bpoeulation and of tho 
absolute. All that is intoUigibln and explicable belongs to 
H<*ioneo \ but the uninttdiigibie and tint Inexplicable is tho 
jmiportyof religion. In this inaimor Kschomna^or endea- 
voured to ostftblisli a doetriiio of religious mysticism very 
diH’erent from the doctrine of Hoholliug. It is, however, 
emg to detect tho hillnonci^ of tin? phihmowhy of nature in 
his psychology, wh<»re he iunkt*H use of mauicmatical forms. 

But in opposition to H<*hflling, bo regarded it as the elemen* 
tary science of uli nhiiosophy, and ho strove to reconcile 
the various philoH(»pfn(»a! with it. 

Joe. Wagner^ a professor at Wurtsbure, and a man of spirt* 
tuai mind, taught, in opposition to Schelang, that it is impoa* 
Bible to have a scientific knowledge of the i^solute, since the 
absolute cannot be fitiuinod by any predicate of cognition or 
of Ksse. Consequently, the absolute ought to be presupposed 
and admitted in the first instance. Every edifice of thought 
ought to rise from the idea of the divinity as its foundation \ 
'but care must bo taken not to apply any structural idea ^ 
that of tho Divinity . The world is the living form of the abs^ 
lute \ it is creative Nature, under the form of extension, ami 
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cognizant Spirit under the form of intenRity; and over all 
presides the Soul of the World — tlio Deity. At a later 
date he maintained that philosophy should become fused 
into mathematics ; that it ouglit to be a science founded on 
religion, capable of being considered in iinivc^rsal history, 
and in the natural sciences. It ought to hold the equi- 
librium between the ideal and the real, and it ought to bo 
organicfdly constituted by the law of the world contained in 
matliematics. This law' of the -world is the type under w*hieh 
God reveals himself, physically, as well as morally, 
basis of this tjpe is presentea by Unity, wliich developes 
itself under opposite forms; and it is itsidf the foundatHUi 
of all the phenomena that exist in space and time, and the 
doctrine of numbers and of figures may ho deriviul from it. 

Wagner endeavours to prove, in his inatlM‘!nnii(»a! phi- 
losophy, that the law of the uuiv(‘rse, ami eonsetpauitly the 
pure typo of ideas, is found in innLhcinali(\s, and that it is on 
this typo that philosophy raises its structures. This law of 
the universe determines the four inonimituins of eyerv thing 
that admits of development, such as history, human in 
short, every natural phenomenon; these four moment urns 
are: the primitive unity, the uiuiy wdiiVh rec<»ives another 
unity by opposition (duplkitg)^ ana unity restored. It 
according to this method, whieh will remind the reader of 
tho essays of Itayinond LulH and Bruno, that Wagner 
framed his doctrine respecting the State and Relueation. 

Charles Ohr, Frederic Krmm was horn at Eiseimeh (1781), 
attended Eichte’s and Scholling’s lectures at Jena (18U2-I), 
W'horo he delivered leetnrem liinmclf, as privat Docent^ uit 
Logic, Natural Law, Mathematics, and Natural Philosophy, 
lie delivered a course of lectures at Bt'riin in 1H18, and 
afterwards settled at Munich, where ho died in ls;J2, lie 
unfolded a peculiar system in a variety of pulilieatiuns, 
which, though incomplete, yet (*ontuin a grc‘at number of 
in^mous and original iitens. I i is religions dot'trine is espe- 
cially mnovod from that of Hifhelling. lie lays dows as 
his fundamental principlo, the view that tho primitive lining 
is placed eternally above nature and reason, wfai^ are the 
two second^ spheres of the universe; but at the sai^e 
time the primitive Being penetrates and permeates essen« 
tially the two secondary spheres. Such is, according to 
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Krause, the fundamental tyjje of every development, and 
eapecially of philosophy, which is divided into universal 
j)liilosopny (Ontology),* rational philosophy, natural philo- 
sophy, and synthetical philosophy. Mathematics constitute, 
in his estimation, an inferior division of philosophy. 

C. A« Bsohskmateb, Philosophy in its state of transition to non- 
philosophy, ErlaimeUt 1803. Schelling replied to this work in his 
Philosophy and lleligion ; see above (§ 4C0), The Hermit and the 
Stranger: a dialogue on holiness and on histoiy, Erlang, 1805. In- 
troduction to the right undcirttauding of Nature and of History, 8vo., 
Ijd. 1806. Eschenmayer to Schellmg, on his article concerning the 
Free-will of man, with the answer of Sclielling, in the general Jour- 
nal of the Germans, &c., Vol, I, sect 1, Ko 38. Psychology divided 
into three parts, Empirical, Pure, and Applie<l, 8vo. tSiuUgardt and 
Tahingmt 1817; 2ud edit., 1822, ifnd PhiloRophy of lleligion: 
parti, Rationalism, Tilh, 1818; part 11, Mysticism, iM. 1822; part 
ill, Supernatural ism, 1824. A System of moral phiknophy, Stutfg. 
and TUbingnit 1818, Kormal haw (Xatuial haw), Hvo. ibui, 18lb. 
Sfystcries of the Inner late, 'fithingt if, 1830, The 1 1 egelian Prin- 
ciple of lleligion compared with the Christian, TMngrn, IrtJU, 8vo. 

Jao. Waunku, a System of Ideal I hilosophy, see § 412, Pro- 
gramme on the Nature of Philosophy, 8vo, ihuahrrftt 1804. Journal 
of Science and Art, iHt Ko. Ldpz, 18t)5. i>f PhiloHujihy and Physic, 
WWzUurth Theodkoe, 8yo. fA/w///. UslO, Sketch of Political 
Hcicacc, 8vo., LHpz, 1805. Matheumtietd Philosophy, ISrUtngtn, 
181 U ( For a more elementary digest of this Hystem, sec BuenwAnn's 
Principles of tlio Theory of Quantities in relation with space and time, 
8vo, Hfhmg, 1818), The StaNs 8vo, Wurtzlmrg, 3815* Religion, 
Science, Art, and tho State, cmisidercd in their reciprocal relations 
8vo. AVf. 1818. Tiic BcIcucch eniighttuu^d : an article published In 
the hU of <1KKN, XI, lH2tt. A system of iuKtracUon, or Metho* 
dology of the studies in stdiools, 8vo. Atnum, 1821. The doctrine con- 
tained in this work had licen pr<ndoitHiy indicated in a work hy the 
same author, entitled • Ideas for a univerKal Mythology of the old 
world, JhHtnkfm% 1868, whereof tlic criticism may iM» soon in lair 
ofOEKK, St. IX, 1818, St. h 1820, and especially in Bt IV, 1821, 

Cb* Cheist. Fksd, Kkauhr, ]it5H(;rtatiodc Phitosophiss et Matheseoa 
Aotione ot earum inihna cor^iuiietmnc, Jfua^ 1802. Sketch of Histo- 
rical l#ogio, ibid, 1808. Skoudi of Natural Imw, &o. part J, iHd, 
1808. Sketch of a philoffophien} system of .Mathematical, 1804* 
Introduction to the Manual of Arithmotic, pultUshod at Dreadmlti^ 
1812, in coi^unclion with Fmiiru's Introduction to tho Philosophy^ 
Katuro ; (tlio same work, entitled : Plan of the system of Philosophy, 
part I, HntL 1804. The two iollowing works give the best notion of 
l^e system of Krause; Bystem of Morals, voi. I, oontainiiig! Thi 
SciontlHc Hasos of Morals, Leipa, 1810 (inoomplete), Primitive 
Ploturo of Humanity, Dmdcn, 1811 ; 2nd odit,, 1819, 8vo« Hemal 
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of the life of Humanity, 4 to. tV/frf. 1811. Oratio de Bcicntia humana, 
8vo. JBerlin, 1814. Sketch of the ayatem of PhiloHophy, part I, UotL 
1825. Sketch of the Sy.-tem ot Locfic, 2nd edit. 1828. ihid. Sketch 
of the Syatem of the pialesophy of Law, 1828, ihifl, lectures on the 
system of Philosophy, ibid, i.<cetures on the Pnndamental ^Truths of 
Science, 1829. 

Krause's X^osthumous MSS. were pablished in four subdivIsioxiE, 
1884 - 48 . 


llcffrl, 

424. Oeorr/e WiUlftm Fmlaric Unffil was bora at Stutt- 
gardt in 17*70, tinU lilk'd the proiosHor's chair at 3vna^ 
Nuromberg, llcidrlherg, and finally at BiTlin. (Hoc § 412). 
Ho n‘](»oti‘d the intollootual Intuiiitni of the philosophy of 
Naturo, and wtudiod to make pbiloHopliy an intt^lli^ihio noioiu'c 
and knowliulgo by moaiiH of malodioH.* He <*alh*d pliihmuphy 
the Science of lieaaon, heeauHO it is ilic idea and eonscious- 
nesB of ail JSstta in its neccHHary din'ehipmeut. It is his 
>le to include all partieular prineiples in it. Now as 
ca JR reaHou identieul with itHcii, aud as, in order to bo 
cognizant of itself, or in other words, as, in order to bo self- 
existing (Jar sick seyn)^ it pl^os itself in opposition to 
itself, so us to appear sotneihing else, without, however, 
ceasing to be ono and the same thing; in this cuse Philosophy 
becomes divided : 1st. into Logie eonsidered as the seieneij 
of the Idea in and for itmdf. 2nd. Into thts Puilosophy of 
Nature considered as the science of tlio Idea, representing 
itself oxternully (Reason thmwn out in Nature). Brd. Us 
third division is that of the Philosophy of Mind, expressing 
the return of the Idea within itself, after having thrown 
itself without externally. All Logie, according to Hegel, 
presents throe inomentums ; *1. The abstract or intclltgiule 
momentum, which moIzcs the object in its niont d!stint*t and 
determinate features, and distiuguishes it witii precision. 
2. The diaioctie or negative rational inomenium, eonsists in 
the a^ihilation of the dt^tiTminatious of cibjeciH, and their 
transition to the opposite deti^rminutions. H. The specula* 
tive momentum perceives the unity of the dctermimticzis 
in their opposition. Buch is the method which pIdliMmphy 
ought to foQow, and which is frequently styled byllegel tlie^ 
immanent movement, the spontaneous development of tho 
conception, liogic is ossentiaUy BpecuMTC IPhtlosophyi 
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because it considers tlie determinations of thouglit in and 
for itself, consequently of concrete and pure tboi^lits, or in 
other words, the conceptions, with the significations of the 
self-subsisting foundation of all. The primary element of 
Logic consists in the oneness of tho subjective and objec- 
tive ; this oneness is the absolute science to which the mind 
rises as to its absolute truth, and is found in the truth, that 
fUTB JEsse is pure conception in itself; and that pure conception 
alone is true Esse. The absolute idealism of Hegel has con- 
siderable affinity with Sehclling’s doctrine of Identily on 
this point, but it shows a complete departure from it in tho 
method. With Hegel, Logie iisurpa the place of what had 
been previously styled Metaphysics and Critique of pure 
Reason. 

The first, and perhaps the most suggestive, of Hegel’s 
works, hts Phenomenology of the Aliiul, containH a hisli»ry 
of the prog^e^^ive development of tho ConsciousuesH. In- 
stumtivo or common knowledge only r(*gards the f^hjeet, 
wiiliout coiiHidtTlng itself. But the CVnmciousness conluins, 
besidoH the Ibrmer, also a perception of itwdf, and embraces, 
neeorcifug to llegi4, three stages in its prngn»KH— CouHcioas- 
ness, Helf-cous<‘iouhni*s8, and Reason. Tlie first represents 
tlm Object Hiandiiig in opnosilkm to the ICgo^ the second 
tlie iO/o itself, and tho thir<!, uccidenta attm»linig to the 
i. e. 'l'h<mghfrt, Thin phenomenology ermstituied at first a 
sort of iiitnuluctioa to pure S(’it‘nc4\ whereas inter it cam© 
to form a part of his do«driiu» of tho mind, i*uro Hcieiico 
or Logic is dlviiled, 1st, into ils* Logic of Esse or being (das 
8epn)*^ 2n<l, into the I<ogic of cpmlilied natuwj (das PVesen); 
Srd, into Logic of tho concentjoii or f)f tho idea. Tlio tw'o 
first constitute the ohj(»<dive logic ; and t!io last division th© 
subjective logic, eoidaining the substanco of vulgar logic, 
Jlogel treatea as fully of tho philosophy of right and of art, 
as of the metaphysical part of his system. According to his 
view, the essential in man is Thought } but thought is not a 
general abstraction, opposed to the particular abstraction; 
oil the contrary, it embraces the particular within itself 
(concrete generality). Thought does not remain merely 
^Internal and Hubjecilvo, but it determines and renders itself, 
olg'ective through the modtum of tiie will (practical mind). 
To will and to know arc two inseparable things | and tlio 
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free-will of man consists in the faculty of appropriating and 
of rendering the objective world his own, and also in obey- 
ing the innate laws of the tinivcrsc, because he wills it. 
Hegel places the existence of right in the fact that cveiy 
existence in general is the existence of a froe-wilL Eight is 
usually confounded ^dth morality, or with duty placed in 
opposition to inclination. Th<‘ro exists, however, a Ingher 
morality raised above this, which bids us act according to 
truly rational ends, and w'hich ought to constitute the true 
nature of man. We had the objective development of this 
higher morality in the 8tato and in History. 

As regards the connexion existing between thought and 
reality, llcgcl has laid down this incmoriiblo proposition ; 
That which is rational is real^ and that tchich is real is 
rational (there is no empty abstract vacuum beyond). It 
is important hero to distinguish, in the tomporaiy and 
transitoiy appearance, the substance that is imnmnont, 
and the eternity whi<*h is present. Hegel proceeds to 
make an application of this idea to political science, by 
attempting to grasp and represent the state as a ratimmi 
whole, instcjul of constructing a new one. Ho devidops 
his im^tliod with great sagacity, but the form in which fwi 
dresses it is so and and dry, tfmt it is extwmicly difficuU to 
understimd. Such aro the leading filatures of Hegora sys- 
tem, which exerted for a conBi<li‘rablo time an almost sove- 
reign sway over the philoHopliieal public in Oerinuiiy, and 
which, in a modified form, may still bo regarded as tho 
orthodox nu^tupliysica of modern (lernumy, notwitlmtauding 
tho numerous and vigorous attempts tliat have been inado 
to supersede it,* 


Tfw iregdian ShhooL 

42S. Soon after ITeged commenced tho puhllcstioii of 
Tko Journal for Soivniifh Criticism (1H17), the Uegolian 
philosophy began to show its powiT. 'rids nmgasino wis at 
nrst exclusively dt»v<itc<l to tho external propagatkm of 
Hegelianism, and it added daily to the number dT prose- 

* It is so&miy possible to do oommoa Justioo lo snrii • eoanpUosted 
system 88 llegers In a eompeadium Uks tav prsieai— lb« 

For Hoger» work% see next leotloa sad pige* 
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iytes. Subsequently to Ilcpjers death its spirit became 
more tolerant, and suffered departures from the strict letter 
of the master, until it sank gradually to an ordinary review, 
and died a natural death, m IS 17, from want of sympathy 
in tlic public. Immediately after the death of ltc‘gel his 
orthodox school of followers cfiecicd the ])ublieation of all 
his works, an undt*rtaking which he himself luid desired. 
Amongst these may bo onumcraied his Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Beligloii, of Nature, and of History, and also 
his Lectures on the History of Philosophy. The editors of 
his various v^orks were Johann Sahnhe^ Qan$^ 

Vonllmining^ Jlaiho^ Forster^ smA MicheUt ; to these must 
be added Ihacnhmnz^ who appeared at a later date as the 
biographer of llcigeL* 

llegel had eiiounecd the pro])oaition: that a parly can 
only maintain its supremacy by sepuraiing into two parties, 
for which reason the divisio'n that arises in a parly, though 
appanjiiily a ini8forluu(s is in reality an advantage. This 
principle was exemplified in the Hegelian Hchool, where 
disputes arose concerning the IVrson of God, the Tinmois 
tahty of the Soul, and the Person of Ohrist, which termi- 
nated in the division of the gr<*ai school into two camps. 
Datmer^ Weme^ Oonehel^ Smmkranz, ^chaUer^ and others, 
attempted to conneijt the theintic idc^ii of (Jod with tlio 
common notion of tho Divinity contained in the Hegelian 
]^iloBo{)hy, mul to prove the former from tho latter j whilst 
IStmehe^ Miahrkf, and Olliers, iimiiitained that the 

f antheistic 5<lea of Hod was tho only trim result of the 
legelian principle, an<l npresenti'd uod as tho universal 
substance or tho Eternal Universe, which becomes first 
absolutely conscious of itself in humanity* O^ehel^ Jlein* 
rkhs, Sosenkranz, SciaUert and others, attempted moreover 
to justify tho occlcsiasticai idea of Christ, as specifically tho 
only God-Man, on philosophical grounds, whereas jff/ascAe, 
Chnradif Mkhehi^ SimusHf and others, maintained that the 
unity of tho Divinity and of Humanity was not realised in 
one individual, but in the whole of humanity, so that the 
latter in reality is the God-Man* Finally, QStohtl^ the 
jdtmger Fio'fUe^ Wmte^ and others, sought to demonstrate 

* 0. W. F. Hegol's Works, durrit olnsr Vorsin venFnnndoa dss 
kxk 18 vola Svo, BwHn, 18311—40. 
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the idea of a personal immortality from the He^yelian philo- 
^ sophy, whilst Bhsclie^ Conradi^ JhiHiner, Michelet and othtTS, 
understand the idea of iniinortaliiy as the eterjiuily present 
quality of the spirit, and muintaiued that the eteniity of 
the spirit as suen^ consisted in the extiuetiou of the mdiU 
vidual. 

For the rest, the influence of the Hegelian pliilosoph^ 
has extended to all the Hcieiices, since they have all been 
reconstructed from the basis of that philosophy* and in 
some degree have betm coinph'tely reformed and clmngi*d 
by it, notwithstanding the great resisiaiiee it encou»U*red 
in a one-sided Empiricism auid tlic j>rtMurlices of custom. 
Whilst the orthodox atllmreuts <d* ilegel, the s<>-ealkid Old 
Hegelians, or Hegelians of the rights flocki^d around tlio 
* Journal for Philosopliy an<l spi»r*ulative Tiieology,” fouiuled 
by the younger Fichte, in 1SJ37, the review' mititlcd the 
‘Halle Journal for German Scieneo and Art,’ founded in 
1838, by Bugo and Esehen mayor, beciuno the organ of the 
Young lleg(4iau school. This journal was comtueted by 
Bugo alone, since 1840, under t!u» title of the * German 
Journal for Science and Art,* and became tin; ndvoeato of 
the religious and political K‘forms proposed by the New 
Hegeliau party, devidopiiig latterly so radical a tenderny 
that it became obnoxhum to the governnuMit about 1843, 
and was suppressed by the tHterferenet; of the police. Tho 
‘ Journal of the Present,’ edit(‘d at Tiihing 4 »», by Hchw*epler, 
sinco 1843, as well as the * Journal of speenfativo Philo- 
sophy,’ edited by Noju*k, at Worms, since IHICl, perishi*!! 
together w'ith Fiidiitfs periodical in the polilicul iroubkmof 
1848, aiter the two Ibnuur ^|t)uriiulH had defended the cause 
of free sciouco against every dogmatically stationary systeir 
of Germau spiritual life, with virile power and enthusiasm. 

SirmtiB and JPhuerhaeh* 

426. Theinfluenco of iim Ucgelitm philosophy has been 
especially felt in theology ; and amongst those wnojptriiea* 
My kbottred in this province we may notioe JoanA^ at 
Heidelberg ; Marhrineke^ at Berlin \ Sotmdkrmm^ at KAmgif^ 
Ofanrarfi, at Derheim (in Bhenish Hesse) | Mrdmcmnt 
at Halle 5 Vame^ at Berlin j md otibm 
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who moro or less contributed in giving this colouring to the 
contemporary theolog}’- of protcsiaiit Germany. At length 
there appeared, in 1837, a pupil and countryman of Hegel, 
Dmid Frederic Strams^ who sought to emancipate the 
genuine kernel of Ilegors religious doctrine from all foreign 
elements and orthodox additions. It was with this view 
that he published, first liis ‘ Critique of the Gospel History,’ 
and aftervi’ards liis ‘ Doginatik,’ in which he attempted to 
devclope what he reproboiited as the true spirit of the Hege- 
lian philosophy, and to stand forth as a true and genuine 
Hegelian himself. It was Louis Muerhach,* however, who 
carried the consequence's of Hegel’s position to their ulti- 
mate results ; but in doing so he has exceeded tlio very 
position which he hiniseir at first assumed, when ho was led 
to make the statement that the being of mail is the higliest 
obji'ct of pldioH(»phy, and that all Hpcculation is mere vaniiy, 
winch attempts to trmiscend nature and humanity. He has 
introduced this view into the ]>rovince of religion, in his 
^A'uiurc of Christianity’ (18U), and 1ms represented reli- 
gion as the r(‘lation of iiinii to himself— to his own being. 
At the same time, ho deseribos this relation to his own 
being as if it wore to anoilter being, inaHimtoh as man can 
reduplioalo his pevwonuUty, and roiircsent hiinsolf as God. 

1 D. P. Stbatiss, lifts Lebcn Jeso, kritiHch benrheitet, 4ih edit. 8vo. 
Tithinif. lS-10. IjwchtfassUchc IkarbciUmg dcHHolhcn, 8vo. WinUrthvr, 
184S. Btrttitwdjrifton ssar moiiier Hfhrift, Uber das 

Loban Jc«u, Svo. Tikhintjen, 1SS7. Ide Uhrintluho OlttiibcnHlehre, In 
ibrer goachichtHchen Kntwickchm^?, mid im Kampf mit dcr niodemen 
■Winaonwhaftt 2 vola Svo, TUbvfff^n, 1840, Chamkteriatikon and 
Kiitlkon, 8vo. 1844. Zm\ fricdlichg BlUUcr. Dur llomantikor awf 
dem Throne der Caotiars; (slcr, Julian dor AbtrUnnigo, 8vo, Hannheim^ 
1848. Der politlache mul dor thoologiKcho Liberatiimua, Svo. Jlalk, 
1848. Seoh8thoolog.*po]iiisoho Volksrodon, Hvo. 1848. 

3 L. PsuffiftBAoa’s BUmmtlloho Work©, roll. I*— VII, 8vo, 1846-49. 
Vol I. J5rmutor«ngon aum Wewn doe Chriatentbums. Vol II. PWlo- 
sophiKchd Kritiken and «randsUt3io. Vol. 111. Oedankon Uber Tod 
and Unsterblichkeli Vol. IV. Qoschicbto dor philofiophitt von Baoon 
bis Bpiaossa, VoU V, Damtcllang and Kritlk dor LoibuiUioben Philo- 
•ophlo. Vo!. VL Pierre Baylo. Vol. VII. Das Woson doe Chrli^- 
Daa Wcaen dor fion^ion, 2nd edit, 8vo* Leipz, 5849. Das 
Woeen do» Olaabona Jm Blnne J^athor’s, Svo. 1844. See »!»♦ J. P. 
liAVQS’tt Kritlioho Boloachtimnvou L. Peuorbach'f Woi«idiBCbrii(ou^ 
ihum% 12X&0. IleUUWerg, 18^9. 
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The only true and genuine province of religion, regarded 
;from tlie ground of Feuerbach’s theory, i» tlie being of 
hunninity : man has his liighcht being, hi.s God in liiniseJr~ 
An his very nature, or rather in that of hi» rae<j. T!it» 
Atononient, which is the gj^iienil lendemy of religioij, is in 
reality a natural aloneint‘ui; another man is from his very 
position the inediatnr belwe(»n my own individuality and the 
noly idea of the race. 'Whosoever rises to tho^ love of tla» 
race, he is a C/o7.< — nay, he is Christ himself; iiniiiediately 
that the consciouMieHs of the rjie(i, as a race, arises in you, 
the ecclesiastical Christ diHapjH‘arH, without our losing his 
real bedug on that account. Thus, in I*euc‘rba«;h’s eves, 
man and nature, which bidongs to the ccuiijdtdu and^ true 
being of man, are the r<'rtl sum and substam^* of ndigion. 
Wo ai*o indebted to jRib/e for having accurately ex- 
plained and more elaborately developed this religion of 
humanity; ihia writer has iiWy unveiled this phase of 
modern religion in his treatise entitled * The Iteligiou of our 
Times.* 


ATTEhIPT TO FOXrXD A NEW SYSTEM OP 
PJIILOSOPIIY. 

SchpmiMucti lielff!, ami Planch 

427. Tho preH(‘nt tendencies of philosophy in Germany 
have sir nek out braneh(*H in two (hr(H''ti«jm. They belong 
either partially to ilu* school of llerhart and Kmuse, or 
have outgrown tin* orthodox llegelinii prineinlc, from which 
they have departt‘d, either by following up tiiia principle in 
^ its theoretical and practical const'qttunces and applying 
it as a critique to all obj<*cis pr(*scnted to it, or by givina 
Hegolianism a leaning to Schellitig’s last position, ana 
cramping Hegers position into a luiicm with historical 
Christianity, thus bringing about a cliristianixod llegslimi* 
ism. No r^ly fruitful advance of philosophy to aUn^iiir 
platform can bo traced in th<*se groping efforts. 

The entire development of philosophy in 06rmiii|v 
mng with Eant end closing with Uegef, revolves ana tesideo 
in the idea of the Consoiouaness. ^nl had aaid; **Our 
cognition is on the one bond Umited by Senanouauess, I c, 
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by the perception of something objective and real without 
us, which prebents us with the raw material for cognition to 
w'ork upon. On tho other hand it is limited by the forms of 
Consciousness originally indwelling in our mind ; whilst the 
very material of thought presented to us through the fcienscs 
is not a thing in itself, or reality as such, but only the same 
reflected in the mirror of our Consciousness/* Fichte like- 
wise pronounced this thing in itself as a subjective, though 
at the same tune a necessary stage of our tllinking ; or, in 
his language, as the thrown out by tho I {Sffo) or 

thinking process, previous to all Consciousness. 

Schelling led hack the problem to the question: how the 
Obicftive without us could become a fcJuhJeetive within us; 
or now the Eeal could become the Ideal, that is, the thing 
known ? He grasped the Absolute as tho original union of 
Thought and Being (JDcnhm xmd Svj/n)^ of Consciousness 
and Existence, which absolute Identity he endi^avoured to 

K 'sico in a process of Self-development and Self-realization. 

ogel completed this attempt of a real system of tho Self* 
dovelopim^iit of the AbstJulo in tho dialeidics of thiukiujj, 
which should at tho same time conttiin all Being {S(*yn) m 
itself Tho prinei[)lo of the IU‘geliau philosophy is 'i'hought 
Drate), which thinks in the form of tho tJonceptiou or 
according to dialectics, and w*hieh tluis, as a rational 
Thinking {Dmkm)^ giMu^rates the whole cout(*nts of know** 
ledge from itself, and <l< vt*hipa it in a Mysteinatu! form as 
Science. This thinking of the philosopher is at the same 
time absolute Thinking, in so far as it has become raised in 
man, by tho process of its phenomenological development, 
to its truth, 1 . to tiuj eonseioustu^ss of the identity of 
its Bein^ with that of tho Absolute. The philo8opher*s 
thought IB nioreover proved to bo absolute Thought by re- 
producing this process iu the Individual and by rising to the 
Belf-Consciousness of tho Absolute. 

It was undoubtedly a merit in Hegel to have modelled 
perspicuously and distinctly, into a perfectly fashioned 
sysiciin, this idea of philosophy, as a development of thought 
in the form of a necessity in thinking, and of systematic 
dependence. Tot wo And in Hegel the want of a real 
demonstration that Being and Tuinking, Existence aaad 
Consciousness^ ore really identical. Their identitgr waa only 
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mamtamcd, but never proved, by The Hegelian 

system, instead of really reeoiiviling iicdng and Thinking, 
A he reiil and the ideal, and de\e1o]niig this reconciliaiion as 
41 system, is nothing more timn the repetition of a oia*-aided 
‘idealism* Aceording to it the r<‘al itstdf imiht lie Ihonght, 
and the dovelopmcmt of the \v<ir]d luust be re]nr8<*n1t‘d an 
that of thought ; Unit is to say, JiJl £m* or ib-iiig, ail Jteiilily, 
is resolved into Conseiousjn .-vs. Thus the (onseiousness is 
grasped as the priiieiple td* philosfiphy, and llie mo\eme«t 
of the work! is atlaehed to the d<*V4'lopiiieiit of CoJiseiouH- 
ness from the sluidowy <lreaii» <tl’ ifiHtiiietive life up to the 
uooii-day lieiglii oKHcdi-eoiiseuaiH Thouglit* 

Kotvvithslandijig the suidiria* and imposing character of 
this spiritual Jdeallsni, itslious itsell’ 1o be onesided, and 
incapable of coniplclcly and sfdi<!ly pemeiratiug the resdit) 
of tho universe; and tlu*r<* art* still Mliatlowy niid obscure 
remaiuH and rt lics in Hit* 4l<‘^e!opiiieiit of the Conscinustiess 
which do not appear in llegtl's idealism* An attempt bna 
bt»eu lately made in opjuMlitm to it, of elevating the Will 
insi<*ad of ConHemusnt*s.i to be tin* princijde of phitosopliy, 
and of regarding the dinelopineiit (»f Will instead of tbiit 
of tlie (VmschniHm'HH, as llto Nature and Koul of 

the Univtrse. The adlu reiits of the latter uew liavo cn 
denvonred to Introdnei* this priiieiph* info all the scienceSt 
repreM‘ntingtlu‘ Will as the fiimhimenlid Hiib4raturn{fyr«io/- 
HTmt) <»f tin* Universt*, uInVh <h*velopeH itself tm tho dif^ 
fereni platforins of Nature, >Spirit, and History, The 
thinker who lirst sirnek ont into tijis new pat b/ iliereb> 
pioneiring tiu* futun* niad for pliilosopliy, was Arihut^ 
8chovmhmm\ lie uiis born at Ibint/.ic nlamt 17IM), and 
is tnu son of tin* banker -iiaimal Hi bopenlmuer, and of 
.the celebrated nut Imress, tioimnmi iSeliopenhauer, whoso 
itmidon nanio was Tro^iiia* This lady resided, afi(*r tho 
death of her Imsbaiub in IsiHk tirst at Widmar, and after- 
w'ards at Jb'rfmkfort ami Jena, where she died i]i 1888* 
Tho son, who w*as u cointtrumiu of Kant, and bad attandid 
¥ichte*ff lectures, has purdisbed several works at Baarlki, 
since 1818, amongst wiuVb a bmk entitled ‘Tka Wmdd 
I regarded as Will and Chaiception* (1818) displayed thee 

S niuB of on original thinker. Founding hJa aystein on 
e thought that the act of Will fhim whiim the world him 

8 t 
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arisen, is ou? own, Scliopenliauer soiif!;]it to 'bnild np his 
philosophy, without having actually completed it as a system 
of real Idealism, which should iuliil the object that ho 
proposed, namely that of concentrating the reality of all Exist* 
ence and the root of universal l^ature, in the 'Will, and of 
showing the latter to be the heart and focus of tlie vvorld. 

Starting from the critique of the llogclian system, linff 
of Tiibmgen has based upon Scho])enniiuer’H foundation, 
a now system which convicts the Nature (Jlesen) of the 
or the pure into the principle of philosophy; and 
elevates tho^ ISystcm of the Will’s tendencies or jihasos 
to the rank of the fuudumeutai 

Scitmee of Philosophy. 

The feJystcm of tlio Will’s phases, nccordiiig to ’Roiff, 
contains ‘tho dcvtJopnuMit of the \\orld: tliose ehnmmts 
which are intimately associated with every one’s Ct)nHeiou«- 
ness, and which constitute his inmost being, his stnnigth 
and liis woiikiicsH, his weal and his \vot% are \\orId-cri»aiing 
and world-moving forces. These him* not to he sought for 
above; wo have only to look within in order to lind them, 

A young ccmnirymtui of Reiif’H, named Ims Ixwmo 

associated with him and his vit»us, at ’riibi!ig(‘n, and has 
endeavoured, in his work enlilled ‘The Age,”^ (2 vols. 
IS50"~-51) 'to ere<jt th<i ri»ecmeiliitti<ui of Idealism and 
Retilism, begun by Keiif, inlo a emnphdt* system of Heap 
idealism. JIowTVer, these ih*w' etforts of plilhisopliy belong 
to the present, and have not jet pn,Hf.ed into history. It is 
sufficient for us to have <ilseovertul from the preceding 
sketch that the prH'sent iKisitioii of philos<»phy in Uerniany 
is that whicii converts tlu^ Will, insteml oi the CouHebus- 
ness, into the absoltiie profluetiit* principle of the world, 
and which regards all n'ldity in nature, spirit, and history, 
as a manifestation of W ill. It is the present object of the 
philosophical mind to pav(» iln^ w*ay to a now era by tlie 
introduction of this principle (whose first pwiposition is the 
following ! I toUlf mrafors 1 am) i The onenew qf thinkim 
and heing is the Will. Tbo adherents of this new schom 
autici[)ato that the future phiiosophy of Germany, by be- 

^ * K. Oh. X’XiAHOb:, Die Weltaltcr. Vol I, Aystomi dss rslasn Idssl* 
tout, 1850. Vol. 11, ]D« Ksioh dos Idcallsmus, 1851. DIs Osmsfal ^ 
dss Jttdsathtu&i^ 8vo. 1848. 
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coming the Metaphysics of the WiD, will attain iho cro^n 
aud summit of human wisdom. 


OTHER EECEXT SYSTEJIS. 

I. Oermany, 

428, Besides the authors speeifiod in the last seelioii, t\t‘ 
must briefly signalize among the recent Ocrinan wystemutie 
essays ctuitcmporary and subsetjuent to ilegei, the * Archi* 
t(*etouic’' of 2iWd, Christoph* W>w, urolessor at ileidclbcrg ; 
the (‘Hsays of Wdlimn Kern^ t»f John^ JJaron JShichir^ of 
Oharhs Louis Vormlih who niaiiitaiiiH that liciiig is diTiv(‘d 
from Birth. Wo nave also to nollct* the <liM*triuc* of Identity 
modified hy Adalbert Kaysslc>\ [irofe.s.si#r at Bro^lau, deceased 
iti 1822 ; considerations (ut man, r(^^iMMb1]ng in some degree 
the ideas of Jacobi and (d* »Scliel!ing, by iJasitl Thead, Aug. 
Suabedisseni proiessor at j^larburg ; the popular observatiema 
of O. jR Qruwl and Jl Linkmakfi the inti^resting 
skot(jh<‘8 of Jkrgcr^ whi(;h approaeli in some moasure the 
ideas of Ueg(d$ and tho priiiciph^s of a philosophy of 
nature, by Tuflrumh (hie of tint most remarkable of the 
later (ierunin meiaphyHiciurm is Fmt* JCdward Jteneke^ who 
approximatoH tho Scotch school in many of his viei^s, bring 
a uucided realist, and cmh’avouriug to arrive at ontologhfil 
results througli tho medium of pHycliohtgical auaiysiM, 'j'u 
the above writers wo must add Jlvrm, WiL Mrn* tfe Krymr^ 
Ungk^ privat-docent at Berlin, who puhliHhocl a aystmii ot‘ pi r- 
coptive (Amcdiauunfs) philosophy ; bi'sides nuiaerouH fills r 
authors, who have c<mtributi‘d to theadvaneemeut of HpiuMul 
branches of phUosopliv by cfitleiont tiublieatiouH. Ainutight 
these must be chiHsed OoUiob lyUI. (Mark, professor at 
Halle; 2£* C. py professor at Tiibingeii; Jtmph //i//* 

dsbrmdt professor at (liessert, and provionsly at lieidulberg. 
The theolo^ioal discussions which have lately occurre^d, on 
the connection between Keasotiand jicvelaiion,iutd betv^n 
the Free-will of mint ami Uiviuo Clrace, have not been 
of interest in a phiiosouliical point of view ; and some lurre 
imagm^ that they coiud sulvo these problems by means «f 
mysticism. A tendency has quite recently appealed among 
the German philosophers towards a psyehofe|^ and an» 

2x3 
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thropological direction, in preference to pure apecnlatiou. 
iSeveral writers of eminence have combined this psycholo- 
gical tendency with works on the history of philosophy, 
such as Brandis^ Bitter^ Beinliold jm.^ etc. ; whilst tlie 
diversity and conflict of speculative opinions naturally and 
necessarily led the mind to a more searching oxainiiiaiion of 
the different positions taken up during various (.‘pochs in 
the development of the science. Before closing our skeleii 
of tho modern German school of philosophy, we have still 
to notice another of its phases, which fins bron quite 
recently d<*v<‘loped, chiefly through the iuHneiiee of /r///. 

llmiholtU} Wo all ude to the attempt to bring philology 
to bear upon philosophy, and to ex^dain nmuy or its pr<!- 
hh ms fn>m the structure of languagfi. This view has met 
with considerable success and able advnenUss, and lias eoni- 
hitted with some advautugi^ tho iJegeiiau d(s*lnue, which is 
uatimilly regarded by the udh<‘rcnts of llu* beieiu'o of l^an- 
giaiges us a play of words {WoHvmjM), Tlu* lust best 
work OH the dispute between ilegehuuism and Ibis new 
school of philologieai pliilosuphj^, is a both of //. Hinnfhal^ 
4‘ntitlf‘d M)ie Hpmehwi.'iHeusthaft W, \ou nuiubuldt’a uud 
die Jlegcrsehc rhllosoplae,’ 8\o. JJtrlhi, ISl-S.* 

‘ Bom at Berlin in 1707, died 

- Much vnUiaUlc iiifonnatiou on Uic iirc i mt poHlfion and future 
prOHpivts of the phihMui»iiy of tin* priMut day, will ho fmmd in 
J. U MuuRhi/H bcoturcrt on tho l*hiluhwphu‘al 'iViukiicicM of tho ago, 
Londmimul IHIS. 

P. K. Brnkkk has puM idled: Hystem dcr boji^ik: ale Kiinatlchro doe 
Denkone, ‘2 Svo. Hvidin^ IS'IU. dcr Motaph>aik und 

KoflgioiwphiloHtiphic, «v«. Hmh IHOg. (Jnmdlinion dcM aatUrUchon 
Hyetomoe dor praktischon ildhiKOphio^ 3 vein 8vo. ibid 1837*41. ])io 
Vhlloeophio in Ihroiii Vorhnllul»w aur Krfuhrung, 8vo. ibid. 1888. 
Vragmatliche reyehologio, odcr Hoolonlohro in dor Anwondung aut dm 
bebeii, 2 vola 8vo. ibuL IBfiC. Bxporlmontal Psychology: ciemonU 
oi this sclonco oonsldorcd m the hmU of all aclonco, Svo. Ifrr/iV/, 1820, 
Theory of Knowledge according to the oonaciousaoM of Pure Hoason, 
bY0, JfHUf 1820, Do Vorls I'hiloiwphliB luiltin, Svo, 1820. Poundiib 
tbuH of a Phyeidoo of Morale to servo as an appendix to the work of 
%mt, ontidija: Pouudatlon of the Metaphysics of Momls. 
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JPJirenoloffy. 

429. "Wo have still to notieo a system of psyeho-physi- 
o 1 of ,7 wliicli took its rise io Uerinany about the ciimmener- 
nicut of the present century; bui, meetincr witli nf> /ijreat 
favour at home, passerl into other lands, where it luis met 
with a more ready and friendly welcome. 

Dr. Jo8e^)h Franck Gall, horn at Tiefenbninn, in Suabia 
(some say in France), A.B. I7f>7,' was led by his studies in 
corebral anatomy and in conn(‘clioii with the nervous «y«ieni, 
to the cojicliisioji that the brain is not only the organ of the 
mind, but that it is moreover composed of cornpartinenfs 
corresponding to the mental faculties. Dr. Oall was regarded 
aa a materialist, though many of his disciples Imvo been di*- 
cidod immaterialists ; and he became cany assoemtetl with 
his colleague, Dr, Spurzhrlm, a native of Longwieh, near 
Treves.* Having met with lit lie encouragement iii Gcrniany 
they removed to Paris, where the now acionce was received 
with open arms. 

J)r. Gall roimiiuecl the latter part of his life in France, 
where lie pros(»euted his inqjiimes and promulgated his 
syHt(*m witli zeal and perscweriiiieo. He died in IH2H. Dr. 
fcipurzhehri became IIk* apoHfl(*of thent»w Hcieiiee in other 
and remnter lauds, having held forth the doctrine of Craiii- 
ology, lu‘fcire inmn’rous and attentive audionces, in England 
and *A uH‘nea, wln're he <iied in 

Vai'ioiiH additions have been innd(» to the original system 
of Gall by Hulme<|uent diHei|>l<»H, of %hoin the itiost eminent 
in JOngland have ln*en (hvtya (’'twih* and i>r. JCUwiMmf 

* Oam/h Neuo l*hy*iiolf)g}e drn Oi>himH, urn! l*h>’K!ologi6 dcs menMv>h» 
lichen Goinfcii. Also, under fha^titla of VoilutSadige (ioinUtiikunflc, 
German traiiHl. 6 vein. Aiinthny, 1st cd. lH2a{ Jim! ed. 1 83a, Svo. 
The work wait published in French under tho tiiie of Orgioinlogte t 
Mir rOrigIne des naalin^x morales ot dcs facuU^s inteihuauelleii do 
rhomme, S vole. Svo. Pttn\ isCS. P. U. Oall's Workif, tranaUtod by 
W. Lewis, in 6 vein, ifunttm, Isas. 

Oall and Bpnrtheim puiiiiH!u!i! together, Anatomio rt Phyidolo|fod« 
SyetSme nerveux an gtiiidml, rt da LVrrcaii m pariteuller. fork, 
4 voia. fol. l*h,irt]ngnamiettl Syatem of liootiiss Oall i«d 
Spurssheim, 1^ Dr. J. B. Brett/anaM, 2ml edit. Aond. tSIft. 

* Johann Giin»r8porshoim, tioiii 1776; died 18S8. 

> gystem of !%nmcdcij, S vota. Bvq. Moral HiiliNN^by, Itao, 1810, 

* The Zoiat, a JoumaTof Corebral Seleaeeand Meamerliin, Pbyalo« 
lofy, 1 voI. 8vo« 
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the fonner an imTnalerialiat, tlie latter a materialist. The 
science has mot with formidable antag;onists, especially in 
the Ti*aTiscondental philosophers,' neveitheloss it appears, 
on the whole, to have gradually gained ground, slowly but 
steadily, ospecially in America. 

Phrenology, according to the latest and most approved 
classification, divides the brain, and therefore the mind (to 
which it cori'osponds), into two orders of Faculties. 

Order 1, containing the JFhelinijfs, comprises the posterior 
lobe of the brain, and is divided into two genera, the first eon* 
sisiing of tho Propensities, the second of the SentimiMits. 

(loniiH 1, or Froppiniifws, nine in number, coiiBisis of, 1, 
AniaiiviMiess; 2, PhiioprogejiHivimchs: 3, Concent rati veiiess; 
4, Atihosiv(‘ne8s; 5, Combariveness: 0, i)(‘.structiv<wssj 7, 
Seemtiveness ; 8, Aequisitiveness ; 9, (’oriHlnudivenoHs, 

Cenim 2, or twelve in number, consisis of, 10, 

Hclf* Esteem ; 11, Love of Approbation; 12, Cautiousness; 
18, 'Beucvolem*e; 14, Venersdionj 15, Pinniu*SH; Conscien* 
tiouHiiess; 17, Hope; 18, \fouder; it), Ideality; 20, Wit; 
21, Imitation. 

()rd(‘r ii comprises the In feller/ ml Vmulfken and is 
placed in tho anterior btlus It contains four genem. 

Oemus 1 c<»nrtists <»f the Riivrnul Hvnartt^ Touch, Taste, 
Sinoll, lloaring, High!. 

(lenuH 2 eoatiiiuM th<» Knomnff VaenVien^ which perceive 
the emirure and qnnlifm of <»xterniil objects: 22, Jndivi* 
duality; 28, Porm ; 2K Sir.e; 25, Weight; 20, LVdouring. 

Genus 8, Kmmnff FHvidflvH wbieh perceive the rehfionn 
of cjfternal objects / 27, Jjocnlitv; 2H, ^^^mbcr; 29, Order; 
80, Eventuality ; 81, Time; 82, Tune; 88, Languago, 

Genus 4, Mejlecting Paeultiei, 84, Conipnriaon ; 86, Cau- 
sality. 

The organs arc supposed to bo douhlo; each faculty having 
two, lying in corresponding situations in the hemispheres of 
the brain. 

Such is the phrenological system of empirical psycho- 
logy, which has derived powerful corroboration from the 
examitULlion of countless skulls, and tho phenomena of 

^ < See some clover criUciims on Pbnaology !a Dr. Q. MoomVa Power 
0i the Soul over the Body. J. D. Moasu's HUtorr of Modem Philo* 
iophy la tho lath oeatory, vol. X, pp. 412-28. Also Da CASrawm's 
Esmaa Physiology. 
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i ilireno-meatnerism, but wliieh lias also been assailed by tbe 
brmidable weapons of satire and svllogism. 

On an impartial survey of the theory, it appears to con- 
tain the outline of truth mived with errors in detail. The 
groat primary dinsions and organic; elassifa^ation appear 
sound, but the minuter analysis of the funetions of the brain 
is in many cases gratuitouH and illusory. It Hcenis pndndde, 
however, that ultimately the researclies of phrenology are 
destined to throw much light on the compound constitution 
of man. 

The theory of tlie facial angle, discovered by (kmper} 
and carried out by Jfitumnlmh^ and Priehardf as well as 
Zamter'B System of Physiognomy,* have both an intimate 
connection with Phrenology, which some authors have 
thought not to have been unknown to the Greeks. 


IT. Englmd. 

430. During tlio period now urulor eonsidemiion, the 
other nations of Europe have only left feeble traces of a 
genuino and original spirit in philosophy. In England, the 
principh^s of Locke have contimuHl to preserve considerable 
influence, though H(*yeral philoHopliers have luUTy ariseii 
who have oppt^sed its matt»rialiHtic tenideney, innl have 
thrown tiu; door whlo for th«’» udniiMsion of Kuiioimlisrn. 
Amongst the purl iy, mis of Locke and the* Inductive sehool, 
we must sp{‘cia]|y tiotico Johtt, Mill fan amiie think* i\ 

* P. C?AMrKK, don n'Uurllcdien il«r Ocshhtxngo 

in Monrtchen vuMi*ldcilrju*r &t’., hcmu«|jeg«lioa von iloMten 

Sobne, A. I). I'amci-u, IkrL ITuS. 

* J, F, IiihtlticionH of PhysUdoeyf imn»liiloc! hy llr, 

BtXlOTSOK, tJftd t'dif, Lmut, IS Is (w’vrrnl tvmU. cdtlioiiMK lltuint^n* 
baoh't JiSanual of Auulumy, trmislattid by Lawsssos^ Svo. 

Lond. 1828, and ropriiUtMh 

» Natural HUtory of Man, by James C'uwuh Paitiuim, M.X>, Xssd 
1 vol. Sto. 1842. 

* Physiognomik I vonollHUindMQ nou) Aubo^, 1828* 

» Jomr Svcaiw Hibn, KiomonU of l#t»gic. A Systm Lofdc, 
Eatlocloatlvo and Induotlvo, 2 voU. Svo, 1848. PrlMdidsf of 
Economy, 8vo. Eiti^ on naMtOadi of FolUMi Eoonomy, 

8vo» 1844. 
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and an clogant writer, who haH whowu a cloeiclod bias towards 
Hume’s doctrine of Causation. One of tho most recent 
advocates of tho empirical school in Eiu^latid, is a philo- 
sopher named J. J*. Cf, TniJ/mson^ who, though his mind is 
coloured with tho peculiar theology and pliilosopliy of 
Swedenborg, has shown his freedom irom all H(‘etarian bias, 
and a moat comprehensive grasp of thouglit. His ititrodac- 
tion to his translation of Swedenborg’s i\iiimal Economy is 
a masterpiece of reasoning and composition, and displays a 
truly Baconian power of thought and digiiiiy of style. 
Mr. Wilkinson’s last work contains ilio t)iillincs of a new 
and highly ingenious philosfiphy of mind, deduci’d Iroiu the 
analogy of tho bodily^ orgmis" and represent'd with no 
common acutoiiess of w'it, fertility of iinagiiiatiou, and grace 
of composition. It may, pi*rhaps, be ju^lIy olijected to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s writings, that they arc too ricli iii ijmigcH, and 
too suhllo in thouglit, to come within thi* ctMU]>rehension of 
tlio generality of minds, i I is worts have, lumover, obtained 
coDHidiunibhi popularity in ^America. 

'I'o the list of re<Hud Itliigllsli philoso[)hical writers of the 
Empirical school may biJ addcrl the names of HWiam 
Dmmmoud^^ Vluhum /^p/s*anil (JiafidvH linn/ and a writer 
of some cmiiuiucc, advocating u rationalist it/s) stem of spirU 
tualism, 1ms lately ajipcnnal in the person of l^vn/rtaor 
iUNeimanf the I^ondon iruivcrsit^s. 

4:U. Amongst tlu^ opponent s of the Sensalionnlist and 
Necessarian doclriucs cniauuling from the schonl of Locke, 
W(3 must class I)t\ prolc.'-sor at (’anibridge, who 

was recently engagml in im interesting controversy with 

1 The Animal Khig<h)Ui, l»y Hmatia*;! Swedonhorg, translated, with 
an Introduction, hy John JAMt.s (lAurtt Wif.KiKsoir. Th« Itumaa 
Body and iu Connexion with Muu, I voh bvu. ISOh Selenoe for alii 
an oration, &o. 

Died 1828, at Borne. 

Academical QucatlonH, tHur», 4to. ; and Ou the Origin of aeveral 
Empires, Btates, and Cities, 8 vc»ls. Hvo. 

^ HKsay on tho Origin and ProspeeU of Man, 8 voU. 8vo. Zood. 1881* 

* The Philosophy of Necessity. 

^ Tho Huul, her sorrows and her aspirations, 1 vol post 8vo« 1848. 
Pimses of Faith, 2 voL post 8vo. 1880. 

* Philosophy of the Induetive Bcienceii, 2 vols. 8vo. Lmdim, IBit* 
filementi of Morality. 
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Mr. Mill oil the idea of Cau.satioii, which I)i*. Whow(»ll 
inamlains not to ]»e dcTivod IVoiii t*j:j)i‘rifnc*o. The ])rort*.MHor 
fityloH himsself a ColK‘t*|)tion^di^t; and liih thoorv roHju-fting 
the origin and soiiree of our ijili'lirctual notitins iua\ ho 
doHcribccl as a couipound of (lorinaii anti Bcolch hjvcu- 
latitni. 

432. Tho 8eotch school ha.^ during the <*(*nfnrj% 

displayed a eonsiderahlo departure from, and hostility 
to, the EinpinVal do(‘lriiH». ilinongat it« eliief ornameiita 
and supporters we may eitu T/wMait professf^r at 

Edinburgh, who exhibit<‘d Homo leaning touartin the Empi- 
rical Kcliool of IIuim% in his notion of Pow(*r, ^Uiicli no 
prtnmiiuces to he only that of inimedinte, irnuriiibh* antt*- 
mlcnco, Erown r(*HolY(‘d all our faculties uiitl poHcrs into 
indications oi * states of mind,* and maintains llmt they 
cannot he cognizant of tin? real ohjeetsof our nerceplioiift, 
and yet that they are all that \\v caii <‘Vit really Know of the 
mind itself* Brown him folI<u\4*d the analogy of physiolopical 
analysis in his pHyehologiiad researches, winch are enttlh^d 
to conaidt^ration and atimdion, but are liable to numerous 
and HCTious deiecis, espeidally on the score of obscurity and 
onosidi'dneHs* II is style is eh«gant and chaste, and will 
gf*m‘rallv H<*curo ilie lufiniratiim of his readiTs. 

Bntjffihl ASVcirrtr/,*bi)rnat Edinburgh hi 1 753, deceased 1H2H, 
W’ltK one of the hmt pupils of the iScotch school which was 
led, bystarthig from tin* Empirical positiofi, to a more Hcan’li- 
ing study of the faculty of t’ognithm. He makcH his philo- 
sophy of the mind to de|)end on the facts of conseiouniiri^s. 
The hist nml most eminent expression of Urn Scotch school 
is rqiresentcd by #SVr IVitikut Ihtmilhn^ lute prufesHur at 

* Bom 1778; filed 1820. 

T. Bttowa, Oil <'niisc and KHW, 1H04, third rdlfion fnlmnst 
re-wHUeft), 1818, beefnreson the PhiidHophy of tho lluiusn Mitab 

4 vols. 8vo, MdM. 182U; rt'prhitmi in ono voUima* 182!. 

■ SrawAST. Phlhtsophy of the action ami iiifiral puwrni of Man, 

5 vols. 8vo, 1838. KU'tacnfs of flm PhnoHOfdi.v of tins Huinati lltnci, 
S vols. 4to. LontL 17£t2«1827. Tlio llrift two volimicm hav« boon fro* 
quently roprinted, hot not thci third. Philosophical Easays, Ito* Sdin^ 
^rffh, 1810, wprlntod in 8vo. 181 fl, and alnco. OnUfnit of llo^i 
Pfailoiophy, Edinburgh^ 1818, 8va IVoiimlnary XHmHtAloa on Ao 
Progreas of Metapbyi4ea!, Bthioal, and PoUtM nOtoMflur, 4to* 
(written for tho EasyolopMia BrltannlM), 
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Edmburgli, wbo in bis analogies and criticism of his prede- 
cessoi’s, especially in connection with the idea of perception, 
has shown their errors and defects in a masterly wjiy, and 
has given admission to many vievis evidently derived from 
conti'mporary philosophy in (^ermany and Jb'rance. 


Chleriilfje* MoreU* 

433. Gorinnn philosophy has been gradually exerting an 
increasing intluenee on ifiinlting ininils in ISnglund since 
the beginning of this eoniury. As a nation, it is true the 
English are mure addicted to commercial than to metaphy- 
sical speculation, and in philosnphv they have always shown 
a greater leaning to the practical than to the tfuv)i‘t*tieal 
jmri, witness the ethical labours of >SVr Jttmm 
and the pn‘valcnee and diilusion of Oairs s;^stcin of phre- 
nology. jt may b(> remarked in general that the prevailing 
teiuhaicy of the English philosophers in Iho present eimtmw 
has been to study those f»mneh(*s of phihwophy onlv ^vhich 
bear upon polities aiul natiund selenee. In fact, ilielerm 
philosophy was till lat(*ly childly understood ns implying 
thfwe brimehes, in England. It is not improlmbli^ tliiit a 
fetding of imtioniil s(df-snlileien(*y was a harrier against any 
foreign importations. »St*veral writers have, however, en- 
deavoured to do ju.-iiee to the inepits of Kant j and H, T, 
OifIrri(ff/v* was early imbued with tim spirit of (Serman 
pluloHophy, wdiieli appears in his ])rose writings, ntul which 
m* cMuleavoniH’d to inruse into his eoiintrymen. Kant and 
Fiidito w*i*ri< his favourite auiliops, and he transplanted 
many of their terms into the English tongue. Yet Cole- 
ridge was no systematic wrilt^r, but a metaphysleal dilet- 
tante. It was resi’rveil for a more recent writer, John 
JJaniel Morellfio introduce (lerman philosonhy to the people 
of England in a ByHteniatic form. Though deeply imbued 

> Sin Jamiks UAOKt»rohB*» Works, 3 volt. 1846 (bora 1706, died 

1882 ). 

'J Horn 1772; dlod tS34. Tahk Talk. Tho Frleml, 8 voii. 

* ConMuvgflrumn of tlie editor. HU pHmdpal works are, A HUto* 
dSii and Critlea) View of the HpccitUtive i^hitoHophy of Europe in the 
Xtth eenturf, 1846, 2 voli. 8vo. The Fiijiloiiopbleal Tendeaoles of the 
Age, Sro, J^ontion, 1848, lae Philosophy of HeUgioii, Sfo. 1843, 
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with the spirit of modem German Metaphysics, he is not 
tlio slave ot aii} system, and has distinctly pronounced against 
finality in this science, which he describes as one of progres- 
sive development, Mr. Moreli, though he cannot ho elassrd 
with any particular school, has exhibited a greater ajiprnxi- 
mation to the Eclecticism of Victor Cousin than to any other 
system. Ilis viorks display a union of depth and clt'arness, 
whiclx have ensured their popularity. Ho has <*learly and 
systomatically developed the aistinction between Intuitional 
Iteason and Understanding, and defined the legitimate fuiic* 
tions and Jiinits of tlu'se faculties.* 

Before we dismiss the English philosophy of the present 
century, we must not omit the name of Thmns 
a man who, though no systematic phih^sonher, Ima probably 
dono more to spiritualize philosophy, in iiuglaud, than any 
other modern WTiter.* 


HI, Firancff* 

Phiot Bamtrost, Bflflai sur lliktoiro do la philosophio ea f lanot an 
lOme sitolo, 8vo. jPart«^, 2mo edit. 182S, 

434. After Condillac, tho French remained snlijcct to the 
sway of Einpiricwin. TIio psychological mdliod of CVm- 
dillac, Atomistic Physiology, and 1 (Urology, were the limilH 
of French philosophy 5 a popular mid witty style constituted 
its form, the agreiNddo and tho us(»ful itsot>ji*et; linally, a 
philosophy, applied to liie, and oltmi necompaniod by yanity 
and frivofity, was tho aim of all knowltuige. 

A new version of Theosophy, from tho pen of tho ingy 
niouM mystic, Imhib Vlauda Marlin (Imrn at Ainboiso 

* Two or throo works knvo recently appcarotl In Kiialand trusting of 
phtloiophico^roligiimH <ju«Hf Urns in a docmodly Mccptkn) Kpirii. A niong 
those the mont reiunrkulilo iiroj Tho NoincniM id Faith, by J, A, Fiitn>D«» 
The Creed of Christoitdom ; lie foimdatiouH anti MuperNtrurturo, by W, 
B. Oaoo, and fjetiem on tho t^nwa of Man's Nature, by H. U. ATKiasoir 
uxd Hahsiit MaarmRAU, a book of a tbicidetiiy HtbotHtk Moirit, which 
hae oecaeioaed Ite genera! condomiiatlou hy tiio preas and people of 
* England. 

3 CAiu.rzia's Critical and MIac<«U ^irrsif Ewiaye, 4 foli. Swe. ISSd. 
Sartor Heiartue, 2tid edit, peat 8vo, Lond, 1841. Borooi and >lhro» 
Worship, 8fd edit. It<md» poat Svo, 2840. PM Ottd Vimm, firo. 
lit edit, i^ond. 1848. 
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in 1713, deceased in 1804), tlio trannktor of Jacob Euhin, 
and a partisan of the sect of Martinez FusqnaUsy did not 
snii the French mind. On the other hand, the craniology of 
Oall and Spurzheim mot with a favourable reception in France. 

Amongst the French philusoplicTS of tlu* period in ques- 
tion who adhered to the fiysteni of Condillac, \u* must 
notice •/. M JJefferando^ P. J. G. Cabium^ Count JJesfuft^ 
Tracy, noted for lus iileolo^ify, I\ ZHromiguihef Azuis^ Qaraf, 
and Vohuy, In opposition to the sonsuous philos<q)hy 
tln^re arose, about this time, a theolo/ 3 ;ieal Hchool, towliieli 
beloni? the names of Josijdi ikMaialro,^ Lamennaw,^ JJontdd^ 
Pulhnche^ and others. 

Since the dt*ath ol‘ OharJrn Tilkm, who re<'oinmended tho 
study of tho Kaniian philosophy to his eonnlrynKUi, tho 

* DRfiEiiANno, Dcft Riijncs efc <ie I’Art dc eenger, 4 vuls. Ifinloirc 
comijarrse do Philohophie, 8 vols. Da PurftM'litiniiuniout moral, 2 \olri, 
3)c la Hicnfaistuitio publiquc, 4 vein. Do rcduoatiou dcs Sourds- 
snucts de naismnee, 2 vols. 

** iMUojnui'iJSKK, JLicyona da Piiilos6|hk‘, 2 vo1h, IMr, 1815 (bom 
1756). 

^ Azats, Tr^^in da %Ki^nlc TTiuv«*iv<d, 1 vol. I/KxpHralion utilver- 
flollo, 4 voIm. Cuaw d« philonophie |:;r‘iioiuk», 8 vols. Park, 

* flora 1763; died 1821. 

^ Immrnjtaim, tiHHul Hur rimlilfarem’n an Tn^f^^ro do reliifbm, ftvee 
Ddfciiso, etc. 4 vols. KHtpiiKhO irimc phibMO}hi(N 5 volti. iltmaiKedons 
critiques at IVnH6cH diverges Hur la religion et hi plnloHOphic, 1 vol, 
A»iHi‘huHpaiidH ot DiirvimdH. Melanges religimix at {diilo^opidqiioa. 
ParoloB nun Cro.ynnt. be Idvra dti Pettpie, Politlmie il rnwiga du 
pouple, 2 vols. Do riMaviivi* Ttiodermi. ipieHtioiiH plilloHnpbUjucM qI 
politiques, 2 voIh. Pa la Ualtglon. Pu Poi^d at <}o fAvanlrdu pcuplo^ 
Hervitudo VolontJiiro, 

^ BoKAtn, Kcuial analytlque nur los iolMiiAturcilciido Tordro nociai, 
oa du Pouvoir, tUi MiniHtre, ct du ’Hiijet duim la 8ori5t5. 1 vol. 
Pa PIvorec conaid^rd au l2mo Hkelc, relaiivemont h I'dtat domet* 
tiquo et it TdUt publiquo da la Boeldtd, I vol. IssglBlation pritnHive^ 
coDsldofde dana lea derniorH tonittM pnr \c% aonls lumidroa do la ilaifton; 
auivie do pluBieurs Tmiidfi oi Plm'ouni potiiiquoi, 8 volo. Pensta 
divoncfi Qt oplniono politiqueN, 2 voIb. iiochorcnoii PhiloifophiqucB our 
doR promiom ot^jota ooa oonnainaaneoa momlea, 2 vola. MMangea lit* 
idraircn, poHtiquoa et philoaophlquoi^ 2 vola. Damonstrationa phllo* 
aophiquea du prineipe constitutif do la aocldUS, &c. 2 voL Thdorio dn 
P^voir politique et relijrieux dana la aocidtd oivlte, demontrde par !e 
ral&mneinent et par lliiitoiro, 8 vola 

^ Baila»ohs, Otuvrea complttea, oontenant lex Eaaaii do Faliogd&daie 
Sooiale. Antigone^ I'homxne aaoi mm, i vola. Park, 
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French have made several attomptn to approach the German 
philosoph;r, and to give up <he sensalionuHsm of Condiikc. 

Vidor Cousbi} (editor (d* Bi'scarles, of Proelursi, and of 
Abelard, and trun.slator of Plato), in a <liMeipit‘ of lio\er 
Collard, and has fainiliarizt'd him.-^elf with the liio.st recent 
res(‘afvhes of Gennan philosophy. Ife has founded a new 
school ill France, inking O', his fundaincnial ])i*i«ciple (he 
meditative inf erroffni ion of the (brnHaHanem: ho is at the head 
of those oinincnt nieii w ho have the ntost contributed to 
diflus(3 a new Si»iriiua]l>ifi, \ihieh has encountered a Uvcdy 
oppoHilion in i In* old si*hool of I5inpirici«nn To the same 
e]>oeh iH'long the nanii‘S of Maim de Biranf Jioj/rr Callarf* 
Bemrd^^ Vitri/,^ and Joajrof a jdiiloHopher diHlingnished 
by elt'amesH of iliouglit uiid eh‘ganco <d' slyh*, wiio has 
presented his eountrynien adinirable translalicais of 
l)ugrtld Mtovvart and* BrosMic. lumir^^ liuvijn Mussm^* 

» Bom im. 

Tictou Cor!B2tr, Coiirs dc ritilosophle, profcBsd a la Faculid dos 
LcUri‘s dc ista a 1820, 1840, 1841. Cmirn do I'liUtofro do la Philo, 
sophio, 1841, lairoiiuriinri it ^^^^tniro do (a PhiloMuplilv, llttiioirc do 
la PJjllo.s}pU!o<lu 18tuu KrnppmenfH phi lorn ^plti<|ucH. llnluHOphie 

aiaacunc et Hclialastiquo. Mnntiul ilo ! histolrc do !a Philosophic, tra* 
duit do i’Allcmand do Toinifmann, 1 ;ia, Don IViihOcH do iWa), etc,, 
18 la. hcvoim do phihMoidiio Hur Kiuit, 1M2. i>e la Metnphy«i<{UQ 
iPAriritok', ell!. l.sJtS. (Jours do I JnloHopliu', profcHKfi peudant I'anaiio 
1 81 8, cto. FrftgmontH fdl f draiiv>». 

* Mains ok Bikan, (KuvrortfiliilasophifjuoH, 0 vola. ediioi! by Cuuom, 
PartHt 1811 (!«mi 17i»a; dad 1824). 

* Jhn i.K ('otii^Aai), PnijumuuH ptoru I7rdi), 

'* F. IhyAiin, Dooiitao dos lupportA du Physique etdu Momhpour 
servir doiimdctuontai t.i l'iiy»ioiogio iiiioiieotuoUu ct it la Metaphyiuquc, 
PrtWs, 1828. „ 

* VmRY, 1)0 lu PuinHiinoo vitale, Pam, 1823, 

* Born i7ini. 

JocrKitoy, (.'ours do Droit imtund. philoiiophiqucs. Kott* 

veaux Mfiiatigm do Philusophio. PuiirK ilCothotiquo. 

7 Kehayhy, Kxttinoa piilloxopldquo dcM ofiiuddvrntionN aur It lenU* 
meat dn Bublfmc et dti Bvau, datiH Ic rapport doa rlmmet^rt% det 
tcmperameai, dca Mcxoti, dos ct dvM religionii, 1 voh ladtio. 

tiont moralea ot pbllcwophitpiox, t vo). 

* Baaoir MAtHtAt, Ibipport do l.i Nature it 1*1 lonimt, 5 volt. 1822. 
Probltmt do PDsprlt, lh25. Traiidilo philonophlcpoy^l^yalokflqt!^ 
1830. Thdotie uu Beau et du Suiflliite. Isxaintna 6m ragsmi dt 
Bearer Collard, et det Prifttlpei do la phUoeoplOe .Keowaleai 
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J, JL and Bonatetten, a ISwiss, irnist also bo added to 
the list of niodtTJi Preach philosophers. Claude Frtai^ois 
Le Jot/aud and J, A. F}\ Alh rose above atomistic ph} sics 
in their oppliciition of pliiiosophy to the natural sciences. 

A modem French philosopher, named Auguste Comtek 
has made himself notorious by carrying out fieiisationali^m 
to its extromest form, which leads him to reject all ineUi- 
;physic8 as iniposr^iblc, and to maintain that ]>asitive science 
IS the only possible channel for ublaining knowledge. Ac- 
cording 1o Comte, all kimls of kmnsh‘tlgo pass tbrougli 
three stages: 1st. The siipornahxrai; ^ml. The imdsiphy 
sical; 3i’d. The positive. Jlis s\ stem, w liich is rtamirkabL 
for iiigcMuiity, establislics atlicLsm as a wafenal basis, anu 
excludes all researches beyond tluj iacts of our senses, at 
futile and useless, since it is iinpossibhs for man to piaie- 
trato into the cHsence of things. A c(msidcrablo anaingy 
mav be traced bet ween Huim‘’s and CVnnle’s s\slt*ins, espe- 
ciufly as regai'ds Cause and Pilcci, wliicli both n'gurd only 
iu tfiu light of a relatiou* 


SOCIALISTIC MVSTICa 
Jihimer, 

435* A now acliool of Socialistic i)iriloMoph<‘rs has nrmen 
in Prance wiiliin the present cenliiry, whose writings have 
exerted a pow'crful iiithu'iict* over the mind and dcHtiny of 
their countrymen, and of the wlmlo ci\di/.cd world* The 
principal founders and anlhoriiics of this school are 8L 
JBburUsr, Leroitx, ami Bmulhau; of whom the throe 
former may bo described as inyffiiciil, and the bdicr as scep- 
tical Socialists* 'I'bo most rcmarkablu and original amongst 
these systems are thoso of Charles J'bmcr, and Pierre 
JLerom* Charles i'ourier was born at Beean^u in 1772,* 
and followed, during the greater part of his life, diffurent 
branches of the mercantile profession, lie published his 

* J* H. Bboz, Setal sar f Art d’etre hsmoux. l)c Is philosophis 
li^rsls; ou dos dUfemis systSmss sar is solenee de is Vis. AppU* 
ostioa de la Borsio PoUtlqus. 
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first work in 1808 ,* and since blien has published va 
treatises and articles® in a Journal cnlled the simian 
which advocated his principles. As a thinker he is ren 
able for the originality, eccentricity, and depth of his v 
His writings exhibit a gorgeous wealth of imagine 
coupled with an almost unparalleled logical acuteness, 
is equally efficient in destroying and constructing ; anc 
is at a loss which to admire most, the power with whi( 
attacks existing systems, or the ingenuity which he dis 
in substituting another. His philosophy may be dr 
into Science and Praxis, or his Psycholo|ical and Ontolo 
Theory and its application in his Societary System, 
first comprises what he styles Passional Attraction, the 
its application to society m Industrial Association, 
psychology is confined to an analysis of the affections, 
wfiich he infers that the Newtonian principle of attra< 
is equally applicable to the social and mental worlds ; 
that society should be moulded in accordance with 
diversity and intensity of individual attractions.® XJni 
Diversity and Harmony in Contrast, is what he professc 
achieve in his new Social System. This principle of pass] 
attraction is regarded by Fourier as nis grand msem 
which had been culpably neglected and overlooked by 
philosophers. On the whole his system is eminently dei 
ing of a careful study, though hostile to some of ournol 
of ethical propriety ; in which respect lie approximates I 
and other philosophors of antiquity. Among his chief m 
we may enumerate his Law of Series and his Potential f 
of Human Characters ; and among his defects may be 
cated his exaggerated partiality in favour of analogies 
particular numbers. 

* l!h6orie des Quatre Mouvements. 1st edit. 1808. 

Thfiorio de rUiiitS imiversolie, ^ad edit, 4 vols. 8vo. Le Foi 
Monde industriol et aociCtaire, 2nd edit. 1 vol. 8vo. La Pansi 
dnstrio, 2 vols. pet. in 8vo. Articles in the Phalange (me 
review), 1845-46, 1847-48, ^ and 1849. Quackeries of the 
St. bimon and Owen. * - 

^ Ch. FooBisa's Passions of the Human Soul, 2 vela 8m ' 
wliioh has bean translated by the editor of the present 
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JPierre Lerom, 

436. Larom^ may be classed among tbo most able modern 
thinkers in hk-anee. He commenced his career as an ardent 
admirer and adherent of St. Simon and Pourior, but ho has 
latterly made himself independent of their views, and starttnl 
an original theory. Leroux is a determined foe of all 
Eclecticism, which he has ably combated for yearn.^ Jle 
maintains that it is absurd to seek for a knowledge of man 
in the simple Consciousness, or the Me ^ and he afUrniH iliai 
this Me or Sgo is a mere abstraction, and does not in 
j^eality. Every individual mind only exists as a pari of the 
whole, and we must study the whole of humanity to know 
man. We must look* to the vSdcnco of Life for plIiioHophieal 
truth. Leroux is a tradiiiojiaih'^t in history; and in? is 
led by induction from the past to infer tliat in the same 
way that Christianity is a iegitiinato deduction from the 
universal consent of the world, and a natural singe in t.lic» 
progi'cssive development of man, in like manner It also will 
oveuUially bo superseded by another and a more perleet 
system or religion and code of morals, llis view of tlie 
tleity appears to be strongly tinged will i Pantheism; but he 
does uot appear, like the *Q(*rman j[)lili().^osphors, to throw 
doubt unon the absolute reality <»f our pereeptiouH. I! is 
stylo is eloquent and graceful ; Ins niind is richly stored >\ itii 
the fruits of extensive reading; but his system Is exposed to 
the charge of being hazardous and iinpcricctly digested. 

IV. Italy^ mi other Ootinirie$* 

487. Since the time of (7/or. Balt, Vicof and of his com* 
patriot Antonio Genovese^ the Italians have not show'n much 

' Lbbqttx baa published the following works: 

De l’llamanit$, de son prindpe ot do son avenir, 2 vok Rdfutation 
de rEclecticisme. Sent Siscoors sur la situation do ia socldtd, et do 
Tesprit humaln, t vok Be la mutilation d*u& dcrit postliuroe de 
'Thomaw Jouifroy, 1 vol. 

^ diov. Baw. Yioo, Principj d'uaa Solenza. nuova d'iniomo alia 
co^une natura dcUo nazlone, 12mo. ^apolt\ 3725; (often reprinted,) 
al& contained in Vico, Opere, ordinate od iliustrato (la Oiusxrmt Fxa» 
SABI, S rols. Svo. Milano, 1885-87* (Eavrea Cboisoi. tmd. par Mi 
MtoHaon?, 2 vols. Svo. FaHs, 1888. 
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originality in mental philosopliy, having chiefly devoted 
tlieniBclyes to the adoption oi Gl'erinan metaphysics, or 
to certain practical questions. In the latter category must 
be classed Gaetan Filangiert^ and Oesa^e Bonesmo,* Marquis 
JBeecma^ who treated of legislation in a light principally 
borrowed from foreign systems.* The Italians have latterly 
become more intimately aeejuainted with the writings of 
Kant and other German philosophers, but especially with 
Gwman works on JSsthetics and the philosophy of Art. 

The most (sminent Italian philos^hers in the present day 
are Vtneetm Giober0 and uouni Mcmiani!^ Qioberti, dis- 
tinguished alike as a politician and a philosopher, professes 
himself a zealous adherent of Catholicism, ana hostSe to the 
whole tenor of German philosophy. His psychology, which 
gives full admission to the supernaturalist principle, partakes 
^mewhat largely of mysticism. Mamiani (hsplays great 
ingenuiiy and acuteness in his works, which are highly 
esteemed, even in Prance and Germany. He is more critical 
and loss mystical than Gioberti, and has devoted much 
attention to the subject of Methoi 

To the above Italian philosophers we must add Masmmif 

* Bora 1752 ; died 1787. 

Fii^ANOiERi, ha Scicnm della Legislazione, 8 vols. Fap. 1780, 8vo,, 
aad other cdltionH, Translated into most European languages. 

* Bora at Milan, 1785; died 1708. 

Bkooabia, Del Delltti e dello Pene, 2^ap, 1784, 8vo., and other 
editions* Translated into most European languages* 

* The French Ideology has especially hoon spread in ’Italy. There 
has also appeared there a Oollezione dl OlasBicl motafieici, Paria, 
1810-22. Baccux translated Kant’s works at Pavia; and Ojsminunx 
trasulated A. W. von Schlogors Lectures on Dramatic Art. G. B. 
Talu iiio published a work on iEstnetics : Baggio di Estetica, Venezia, 
1822* 

* OiOBSBTT, Introduzione alio Studio della Filosofia, 4 vols. 1841* 
Bsgil Error! dlota^iici di A. Bosmini, 1841. Del Primato morale e 
oivue d«gU ItalUni, 2 vols, Del Bello e del Buono, 1848. 

* MAXiAin, Dei Eiconoscamonto della Filosofla antlca Italian^ 

1884. M IjftUeri del Mamiani a llosmini, Far, 1838. Dell^ 
lo^a 0 del Metodo, Par, 1841. Dialoghl di Scienza 1848. 

JAtrfaPagaalj ovvero.DeirimmortaUUt, 1846. ^ ^ 

Boskxbx, Sagglo enlF <»1giftl dollo Idee, 1 880, S vole. 
xMmd between Gioberti and Bosminh in which Db* Wiwak is 
Sttj^poMd to have defended (be latter* 
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a writer of an idealistic tendency ; Bomagmsi,^ wloso views 
have a considerahle affinity with the speculations of Dngald 
Stewart ; Baron Basqmle Gallujpi,^ who successfully criti- 
cised Condillac and the principles of Hume ; and Booh 
Costa* a clever and ingenious writer^ who examined the 
writings of Eeid, Hume, and Kant, in an impartial spirit. , 
The Danes, the Swedes, and the Dutch have lately dis- 
played more ardour for philosophical researches, tfiough 
they are generally deficient m the originality of the German 
mind. An exception must, however, be made in favour of 
Sans Christian Oersted^ a Danish philosopher, who has 
thrown considerable lustre over the Danish name, by his 
beauttful and ingenious speculations. He may be pro- 
nounced a decided antagonist of Idealism, and devoted to a 
new school of Eealistic-Naturalism. Much of his system, 
and many of his theories will appear mystical and poetical ; 
nevertheless, there is a rich field of thought, and a copious 
fund of experimental truth^ in the scientific and literary 
labours of this ingenious writer. His leading object seems 
to be, to animate Nature, which causes him to approxi- 
mate the ancient theoiw of giving a Soul to the ‘Worla, and 
of generating a kind of realistic Pantheism. There is much 
that is singularly attractive and original in the speculations 
of this philosopher, which seem especially adapted to secure 
the admiration of sssthetical minds. The prominent feature 
of his system, is the attempt to trace an identity between 
the soul in Man and the soul in Nature. On this point 


> Bornim; died 1835. 

Eomacnosi, Opere, 19 vols. Geueai del Biritto penale, 1791. 
Introduzione alio Studio del Diritto Publico, Parvm^ 1802; 2nd 
ed^ibfte, 1825. Assunto pnmo^^della seienza del Biritto Nataxale, 

* GaIiLUH, Saggio Blosofiioo sulla critica della conoscenza, Kap» 
1819, Svo. 6 vols. (oontaining an examination of the principal doctrines 
ef Ideology, Kantianism, and the Transcendental philosophy. Oal- 
lupi has since published, Elementi di Filosofia, 5 vols. MesHm, 
1821-27, 8to. Betiere filosofiche, Sap, 1887. Lezloni di Iioglca e 
di Metafisica, 8 vols. Mrenz, 1841. 

^ Costa, Bel Modo di oomparre le Idee, Mrenss, 1887* Dissertation 
on A nalysis and Synthesis. 

^ Born 1777 ; died 1851. His principal work is entitled! DerGelst 
in der Katur, Mimchen, 1850. The Soul in Hature> translated, 

HU Bohn’s Standard Library, 1852. 
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there is some analogy between Oersted and Schelling; but 
on most points he diverges widely from the Philosophy of 
Nature. 

Ill Holland critical philosophy obtained considerable credit 
and numerous adherents. Its progress, however, was 
cheeked by political agitations, by the mutual polemics of 
the Oerman metaphysicians, and by the differences springing 
up in the Critical school itself. Van Hemert pronounced 
in favour of Piehte. We are especially called upon to 
notice D. Wvftenhach^ who displayed great merits as the 
historian of philoBophv, and the ingenious Soeratist, Franm 
MemBterhds^ both of whom approached the ancient philo- 
sophers in a remarkable degree, especially in their 
method. 

Tlio Hungarians, Transylvanians, and Greeks ; the Poles 
and the Bussians, have made themselves familiar with Gei> 
man philosophy, by sending their youth to attend lectures 
at the German universities. The most eminent modem 
liussian philosophers are, SidonsUy a man perfectly conver- 
sant with the metaphysics of Germany and Prance; and 
JCedrem^ author of a work on the philosophy of Nature.* 
It appears that the philosophy of Kant has been lately super- 
sotled by that of llegol, in the Eussian universities. The 
most remarkable Polish writer on philosophy in modern 
times, is Josejph <7. Szaniamhi? a native of East Galicia, who, 
after having carefully studied HegeFs system, transplanted 
it iuto Poland soon after it was known in Germany, 

» KlnloUung in die Phttosophio* Also L. H. m Jacob’s Essals 
Philoaopbiques sur THommo, see princlpaux Rapports, et sa Dcatia^e, 
iiallet ISIS ; 2 vols, ; new ed. Fetenburffh 1S22. 

* SsAMiAtfsKt publidied the folfowing works : 

Was isi Phllosopluel Wanchau, 1802, Ueber die vorzUgUchsten 
moTalisohen systome des AUerthums, Warsdkau, 1808, Ueberblick 
der Pkiloiophie soit den 2iGlten ihres Verfalls boi den Griechen 
und Bdmem, bis mm wiedetaufieben der ^yissensebaften, Warsdum, 
1804. 

We may also mention the Pole, J. 1. Jankowsky, (Professor at Ora. 
eow), who jmbllihed a lioglo In 1822 in Poliab, with a Review of the 
progrew of Poland in Philosophy. Also, J, Goi.uoHOWSsrfe (a iSohel-* 
fi ngiu) Fhiloiophy in its relation to the life of nations, ISSii 
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V. Jmmca, 

438 . A faint eclio of &erman philosophy lias even reached 
the distant shores of Brazil and the Anglo-Saxon race in 
the TJnited States of North America has become perfectly^ 
familiar with European thoughts. 

Among the most distinguished of the American writers 
and thinkers, we must enumerate B. W. Emerson? a WTiter 
distinguished for his genius, cultivated mind, and elegant 
diction. He can hardly be ranked as a systematic philo- 
sopher, but belongs more correctly to the class of philoso- 
phical essayists, such as Montaigne. His metaphysical 
views, as expressed in his Essay on the Or)er som, seem 
strongly coloured with idealistic Pantheism. Amon| the 
American writers who have most contributed to diffuse 
German philosophy and theology in the TJnited States, one 
of the first is Theodore Bmrker? who is a Eationalist in 
theology, and a man of immense reading, thoroughly versed 
in aU the German philosophical and theological systems 
since the time of Kant. America has produced several 
other men eminent for their intellectual endowments, many 
of whom have adopted, either m toto or in pa^, the 
Socialistic philosophy of Fourier and other French waiters. 
The most distinguished ornaments of this Socialistic school 
in America, are Mlert Brisbane? W* Channing^ Ilmiiy 
James and George Bi^ley, An able expositor of the Geman 
Transcendental school has recently appeared in the person 
of Mr. StalloJ^ 

Thus the New World has proved its legitimate relation- 
ship with the intellectual progress of the Old; and the 
modem thinkers across the ‘‘ ^eat waters” appear to be ip 
no degree unworthy of their sires. 

‘ The Critical Philosophy is taught In the College of St. Paul’s la 
Brazil. See Zsohokks's WhchentUche Uaterhaltung's BlUtter, Aamu, 
1824, pt. in, 

® Essays, two series.' Nature, an Essay. Man Thinking • an Oration. 
Representauve Men, ISmo. Bohn, 1849, &e. The Dial (periodical) con^ 
tains many papers of Emerson, Parker, &c, 

® Theodobe Paekbe, Discourse on Religion. 

^ Social Destiny, by Albeex Beibbane. 

* SiAiiLo’s General Principles of the Philosophy of Nature, JSfent 
Yorh,im. 
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439. It is natural that the various and contradictory 
attempts which have lately been hazarded by the philosophic 
mind should cast some doubt on philosophy itself, and lead 
men to despair of ever finding the solution of the problem 
of Reason, which consists in finding a certain system of 
knowledge founded on principles. And this suspicion seems 
to be confirmed by the fact, that the Critical method followed 
by Kant, which ^ endeavoured to fix the measure and limit 
of knowledge with the view of overthrowing the scepticism 
of the Sensationalists, so far j6*om checking the daring flight 
of speculation, has only furnished it with new materials, and 
given it a more lively and imposing character. Nevertheless 
these various endeavours should lead us to hope that Reason 
will at length arrive at the knowledge of itself; that it will 
determine the sphere assigned to it, and continue to unfold 
more and more the true philosophic method ; and that it 
will learn fi?om the past how to avoid the shoals on which so 
many adventurous thinkers have been stranded. A time 
will probably come when the different modes of philoso- 
phizing, which now only seem to be aberrations, wfii be 
recognized as the necessary conditions of the true cultivs^- 
tion of Reason and ‘Wisdom, 
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Etome < 

)lymp. 

640 

114 

85,1 

630 

116 

36,3 

629 

125 

88 

611 

143 

42,2 

608 

146 

43,1 

598 

15G 

46,3 

697 

167 

46,4 

684 

170 

49 

661 

193 

66,1 

667 

197 

66 

648 

206 

68,1 

647 

207 

68,2 

643 

211 

67,2 

640 

214 

60 

636 

218 

61 

604 

250 

1 69 

600 

264 1 

70,1 

496 

258 

71,1 

494 

260 

71,3 

490 

264 

72,3 

489 

265 

72,4 

480 

274 

76,1 

472 

282 

77 

470 

284 

77,3 

460 

286 

77,4 

460 

284 

30 


Thales bom, ac. to ApoUodoms. 

Solou bom. 

Thales born, ac. to Meiners. 

Anaximander bom. 

Pythagoras bom, ac. to Larchor. 

Solon published his laws. Pherecydes bom about 
the same time. 

Thales foretold an eclipse. 

Pythagoras bom, ac. to Meiners. 

Solon died. 

Anaximenes flonri^ed. 

Thales died. 

Anaximander died. 

Thales died, ac. to some. I^erecydes died, 
l^thagoras founded a school at Oroto. 

Xenophanes settled at Elea. 

Pythagoras died. Parmenides jQourished, ac. to 
some. 

Anaxagoras" and Philolaus born. Heraditus and 
Leucippus flourished. 

Anaximenes died. 

Ocellus Lucanus flourished. 

Democritus born. 

Battle of Marathon. 

Pythagoras died, ac. to some. 

Battle of Salamis. 

Diogenes of ApoUonia flourished. 

Democritus bom, ac. to Thrasyllos^ * 

Socrates horn, Parmenides flomashod- 
Parmenides came from ISlea Zeno. 

Democritus bom, ao. to ApoIlo<SSoras. 
l^pedocles flonidsh^, ad. to some. 
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456 

450 

444 

442 

482 

431 

480 

429 

428 

427 

414 

407 

404 

400 

889 

884 

880 


8^4 

861 

860 

356 

348 

848 

840 

839 

837 

886 

385 

324 

323 


822 

820 

816 

814 

818 

805 / 

100 


Borne 


Olymp. 


298 

304 

810 


81 

82,3 

84 


812 

322 

323 

324 

325 

326 

327 
340 
847 
350 
354 


86 

87.1 

87.2 

87.3 

87.4 
88,1 
88,2 
91,3 
93,2 

94.1 

95.1 


865 

370 

374 


97,4 

99,1 

100 

102 


Anaxagoras repaired to Athens. 

Xenophon bom. 

Melissus. 

Gorgias wrote his treatise Ilfpi 
Protagoras and Prodicus flourished. 

Beginning of the Peloponessian war. 

Anaxagoras accused. 

Plato bom, ac- to Corsini. 

Plato bom, ac. to Dodwell, Pericles died. 
Anaxagoras died 

Gorgias sent ambassador to Athens. Biagoras fl. 
Diogenes of Sinope bom. 

Bemocntus died, ac. to Kusebius. 

Close oi the Peloponnesian war. 

Socrates died, his disciples retired to Megara. 
IBuclid and Archytas flourished. 

Plato’s first voyage to Syracuse. 

Aristotle bom. Pyrrho bom. 

Antisthcnes and Aristippus flouririicd. 

Aristotle repaired to Athens. 

Eudoxus flourished. 


390 

393 

894 

398 

406 

411 

414 


104.1 
104,4 

105 

106 

108.1 
109,2 
110,1 


Plato’s second voyage to Syracuse. 

Plato’s third voyage to Syracuse. 

Xenophon died. 

Alexander bom. 

Plato died ; Speusippus succeeded him. 

Aristotle became preceptor to Alexander. 

Diogenes and Orates (the Cynics) Pyrrho and Anax- 
archus flourished, Zeno of Cittiuxn born. 


415 

417 

418 

419 

430 

431 


110,2 

110,4 

111,1 

111,2 

114.1 

114.2 


432 114,8 
434 115 


Speusippus died. Xcnocratcs began to teach. 

Battle of Cheronsea. Epicurus bom. 

Philip, king of Maccdon, died. 

Aristotle opened hish school at the Lycseuiou 
Biogenes the Cynic died. 

Alexander the Great died. Ptolemy, the son of 
Lagus, succeeded him in Egypt. 

Aristotle died ; Theophrastus succeeded him. 
Bemetrius Ph^ereus, and Bicsearchus of Hessona 
flourished. 


438 

440 

441 
449 
454 


116,1 

116,8 

116,4 

118,8 

120,1 


Areesilaus bom (or later). 

Xenocrates died ; Polemo succeeded him. 
Theophrastus became celebrated. Crates. 
Epicurus opened his school at Athens. 

Stilpo, and Theodorus the Atheist, flourished. 
Zeno founded a school at Athens. 

Biodorus and Philo. 
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B.O. 

[1 

Olymp. 

288 

466 

123,1 

286 

468 

123,3 

286 

469 

123,4 

280 

474 

126,1 

272 

482 

126,4 

270 

484 

127,2 

269 

485 

127,3 

264 

490 

128,3 

260 

494 

130 

241 

613 

184,1 

217 

537 

141,3 

212 

642 

143 

208 

646 

144 

286 

669 

148,4 

166 

699 

166,8 

146 

608 

168,8 

142 

612 

169,8 

136 

619 

161,2 

129 

626 

162,4 

116 

639 


107] 



or 

647 

167,2 

106] 





170 

84 

666 

171,1 

66 

667 

171,2 

69 

685 

178 

68 

691 

172,2 

60 


182,2 

48 


188,1 

44) 


or> 

711 

184,2 

80 

724 

187,3 

97 

727 

188,2 




Pyrrho died. 

Theophrastus died about the sma 

time ; succeeded hy Stiato. 

Olay became king of Egypk 

Timon flounshed. 

Epicurus died. 

Strato died ; succeeded hy Lyco# 

later); succeeded by 

Persaeus.— “Aristo of Chios,— •Heiillus flourished. 
Arcesilaus died (or later), 

Cameades bom. 

Echo of Tarsus flourished. 

Ch^sippus died^ ac, to Menage. Diogenes of 
Babylon. 

Panaetius bom fac. to some, later). 

Embassy from the Athenians to Eome. CCritoIaus, 
Cameades the Stoic, and Diogenes of Babylon). 
Greece and Carthage subjected to Rome. 

Antipater of Tarsus. 

Macedon became a Roman province. 

Posidonius bom. 

Cameades died; succeeded by Clitomachus. 
Panaetiua accompanied Scipio Africanus to Alex- 
andria. 


Cicero bom. 

Clitomachus died; succeeded by Philo. Posidonius 
flourished, 

Sylla took Athens. Philo retired to Rome. 
Antiochus. 

Lucretius bom (ac. to others, earlier). Posidonius 
died, 

AnHochus died. 

Jttdsea became a Roman province. 

Posidonius died; succeeded by Jason. 

Lucretius died. 

Oratippus, the Peripatetic, flourMied. 

Cicero died. 

Egypt became a Roman province. 

Au^stus became Emperor. Philo the Jeir 
bom. 
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A.C. 

Bomaa Emperors. 


1 

Augustas. 

Birtb of Christ 

3 

Seneca the philosopher bom. 

Sextus the Pythagorean. 

Nicolaus of Damascus^ and Xenarchus 



flourished. 

Athenodorus the Stole. 

U 

Tiberius. 


15 


Sotion. 

83 


Crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

34 


PhilQ the Jew flourished. 

87 

Caligula. 

Flavius Josephus born. 

41 

Claudius. i 

50 

i 

Plutarch of Chseronea bom. 

54 

Nero. 


65 


Seneca died. 

66 


Comutus and Musonius exiled. 

69 

Calba, Otho> 


79 

Vitellius* 

Titus. 

Apollonius of Tyana flourished. 

81 

Musonius Bufus recalled from exile. 

82 

Domitian. 

Domitian banished the philosophers and 

89 


mathematicians from Borne. 

Justin Martyr bom. 

Epictetus flourished. 

90 

95 

97 


Apollonius of Tyana died. 

Neira. 

Plutarch flourished. 

99 

Trajan. 

Tacitus. 

Gnostics. 

118 

120 

122 

Adiian. 

Secundus of Athens. Plutarch died. 


Euphrates the Stoic died. 

Galen bore. Pavonnus. Basilides the 
Gnostic. 

131 


184 


Arrian flourished. 

138 


Ahibha the Babbin died. 

189 

Antoninus Pius. 

Calv. Taurus. Apollonius the Stoic. 

Basilides the Stoic. 

160 


Apuleius. 

161 

M. Aurelius An- 

Alcinous. Nnmenius. 


toninus. 

1|5 


Peregrinus the Cynic, and Justin Martyr 
died. 

Lucian. 

170 


Athenagorus and Tatianus. Atticus the 
Platonist. 

Bardesanes. 
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A.O. ] 

^maixlimpeTors. 


180 

Oommodus. 

Maximus of Tyre. Death of Antoninus. 
Irensens. Juda the Pabbi. The Talmud. 

185 


Origen bom. 

193 

Pertlnax. 

Ammonius Saccas foimded a school. 

JuliaiLus. 

Clemens of Alexandria. Alexander of 


Sept. Severus. 

Aphrodisias. 

Galen died. 

200 


Plotinus bom. Philostratus. 

205 

212 

Catacalla. 

Clemens of Alexandria died. 

218 

Macrinus. 

TertuUian died. 

220 

Antonuxas H^o- 
gabalos. 


222 

Alex. Severus. 


232 


Plotinus became a disciple of AmmoniuSi 

233 


Porpbyrius bom. 

2SS 

Maxhniniis. 


238 

Gordian. 

Ulpianus. 

239 

Gordian the son. 


242 


Plotinus travelled into Per^ 

243 


Plotinus came to Pome. 

244 

PMlip. 

Amelins became a disciple of PlotinuEa 

246 

253 

Trajanns Decins. 


252 

Trebonianus. 
Gallus and Yi- 
bins. 

Hostllianns. 

Longinus flomn^ed. 

252 ' 

253 

.^mUlus Yaleri- 
anna- 

Ongendied. 

269 

PlaviuBClandina. 

Platinus died. 

270 

Anrelian. 

275 

Longinus put to death. 

276 

Flavins Tadtns. 

The Manictoans. 

277 

Anrel. Probus. 

282 

Anrelins Gams. 

Amobius. 

284 

Diocletian. 

304 

Oonstantine and 
Haxtnuanns. 

Porphyrins died. 

306 

Constantine the 


321 

Great. 

Constantine con- 
verted to Chris' 

lamblichuB dourishcd* 

326 

tianlty* 

Axpoblus died. 
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A.C. 

1 Soman Emperors. 


330 


Laetantius died. 

333 


lamblichus died. Themistius. 

887 

Constantins and 
ConstaiiEu 


840 


Eusebius bi^op ot Caesarea died. 

854 


Augustine born. 

355 


Themistius taught at Cqiostantinople. 

360 

Jnlisnu 

Sallustius. 

363 

Jovianus. 


364 

Valentinianns 
and Valens. 


879 

Theodosius the 
Great. 

Eunapius. 

380 


E'emesius f ourished. 

384 


St. Jerome flourished. 

391 


Gregorios of iNazianzus died. 

394 


Gregorius of Nyssa. 

395 

Arcadius and 
Honozius. 

The Soman empire divided. 

398 

St. Ambrosius died. 

400 


Efemesius died. 

401 

Gre^JEmperors, 

Plutarch the son of Kestorius flourished. 

402 

Arcadius. 


408 

Theodosius 11. 


409 


Macrobius. Pelagius. 

410 


Synesius. 

412 


Proclus born. 

415 


Death of Hypatia. 

418 


Pelagius condemned. 

430 


St Augustine, and Plutarch the son of 
Hestorius, died. 

434 


Syrianus flourished. 

450 

Marcianus. 

Hierocles and Olympiodorus flourished. 
Syrianus died. 

457 

Leo I. 

470 


Claudianus Hamertinus flourished. Boe» 
thius bom. 

474 

Leo 11. 

Zeno Isauxicas. 

Harcianus Capella flourished. 

476 

MndoftHie Wes- 


f 

tern Empire. 


480 

SalvauiuB. Oassiodoms bom. 

485 


Proclus died. Ammonius the son of Her- 



mias. Hicroclcs. 
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A.C. 

Greek Emperors. 


487 


Jiueas oi Gaza flonri^ed. 

490 


Marinus died. 

49] 

Anastaslns. 

Marinus succeeded by Iddorus. 

dl8 

Justin 1. 

S26 


Boethius beheaded. 

627 

Justinian. 


529 


The Schools of philosophy closed at Atlienai 

533 


Philoponus flourished. 

539 


Oassiodonis retired to a convent. 

549 

Justinian 11. 

Damascius and Simplicius flourished. 

563 

676 

Tiberius II. 

CassiodoruB died. 

582 

Mauntius. 


602 

Phocas. 


604 

Heraclius. 

Gregory the Great died. 

610 

622 


Flight of Mahomet. 

636 


Isidorus of Seville died. 

641 

Constantino III. 

and IV: 
Oonstans 11. 


668 

Constantine Y. 


673 


The Venerable Bede bom. 

685 

Justinus II. 


694 

Leontius. 


.698 

Tiberius III. 


711 

Philippicus. 


713 

Anastasius 11. 

i 

716 

Theodosius III. 


717 

Loo III. Isauxicus 


736 


Bede died. 

736 


Alcuin bom. 

741 

Constant. VI. 


768 

Almanzour the 


764 


John of Damascus died.. 

776 


l^banus Maurus bom. 

796 

It 

$ 

Haroun al Baschid. 

Alkendi flourished. 

800 

Charlema^e. 

804 

Louis tbe Piouis. 

Alcuin died. 

814 

Lotbalre. 


840 

Louis It 
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German Emperors. 


855 

856 
875 
877 

879 

880 
886 
887 
891 
899 
912 
919 
937 
954 
974 
980 
987 
999 

1002 

1003 

1020 

1025 

1034 

1036 

1039 

1042 

1055 

1056 
1060 
1072 

1079 

1080 
1089 

1091 

1092 
1096 
1100 


Charles the Bald. 
Louis 111. 

Charles the Eat. 

Amolphe. 


Ehabanus died. 

J. Scot Erigena came to h ranee. 
Alfred the Gieat. 

Erigena died. 

Photios died. 


Louis IV. 

Conrad. 

Henry the Eovler 
Otho the Great. 


Alfarabi died. 


Otho 11. 


Avicenna bom. 


Otho HI. 
Henry II. 


Gerberfe, Pope Sylvester II. 

Sylvester II died. 

Mich. Const. Psellus born. 


Conrad 11. 


Anselm bom. 
Avicenna died. > 


Henry HI. 


Henry IT. 


Lanfranc entered the convent of Bcc. 
Hildebert of lavardin bom. 

Anselm became prior of Bee. 

P. Damianus died. Algazel bom. 

Abelard bora. 

Berengarias of Tours died. 

Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, died. 
Bernard of Olairvaux died. 

Koscellin found guilty of heresy at Soissoaa. 
Hugues of St. Victor? bom. 

Psellus died (later, ao. to some). 

EustracMus of Hicaea. 


1107 

1109 


Henry V. 


1114 

IIW 

,1118 

1X20 


Anselm, archbishop of CantQjrbuiy, died* 

. '>Alghazali d. at Bagdad (ac. to Hammer). 
Alanus of Byssel born. 

Anselm ot Laon died.^ 

Abelard taught at Paris. 

Abelard became monk of St. Denis. 

William of Ohampeaux, bishop of OhMons, 
diedL 
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\ 


tm 


1126 

Lothaire. 

1127 


1134 


1138 


1139 

Conrad III. 

1140 


1141 


1142 


1146 


1160 


1163 


1164 

Fred.Barborossa. 

1164 


1173 


1180 


1190 


1193 

Henry VI. 

1198 


1203 

OtUo IV, 

1206 


1206 

1 

1209 


1214 


1217 ’ 


1218 


1221 

Frederic U. 

1224 


1234 


1236 


1246 


1247 


1243 


1260 


1261 

Conrad IV. 

1252 


1263 



Algazel died at Bagdad. 

Hiidebert died. 

Closes MalmonideB bom. 

Hugo of St. Victor died. 

Gilbertus Porretanus became bishop of Polc- 
tlcis. 

Abelard died. 

Assembly ot ecclesiastics at Paris and Bheims 
to oppose Gilbertus Porretanus. 

Lombardus wrote His Sentences 

Will, ot Conches died. Kob. Pulleyn died. 

Bernard of Clairvaux died. 

Gilbertus Porretanus died. 

Peter Lombardus and Hugo of Amiens died. 
Richard of St. Victor and Robert of Melun 
died. 

John of Salishurydied. Walterof St. Victor. 
Thophail died. 

Albert the Great bom, according to some. 

Alanus of Ryssol died. 

Moses Maimonides and Peter of Poictiexs 
died. 

Albert the Great bom, according to others. 

; Peter of Poictiers and Averroes died. 

David of Dinant. Amalric of Chartres died. 
Roger Bacon born. 

Averroes died, according to some, 

Michael Scot at l?oledo. 

Bonaventura horn. 

Tholnas Aquinas bom. 

Raymond LiiUi bom. 

Albert the Great, doctor of theology at Paris, 
Alexander ot Hales died. 

Thomas Aquinas went to Paris, .%idius 
Colonna bom. 

Will, of Auvergne, bishop ot Paris, died. 
Thomas Aquinos began to lecture on Loncfo 
bardus. 

Peter of Abano bom. 

Foundation ot the Sorbonne. 

Robert Grosset^Ae <3Ued, 
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A.C. GermaaEmperois. 

1264 

1266 

1264 

1273 Rodolplms L 

1274 

1275 
1277 

1280 AdolpLuB of Iff’as- 
sau. 

1292 

1293 Albert 1. 

1294 
1800 

1308 Henry VIL 
1310 

1314 Louis V. 

1316 


1337 

1343 

1346 ClisrleslT. 

1347 
1349 


1361 

1363 

1374 

1379 Wenceslaus, 


Hiceph. Blemmydes flourisbed. 

Thom. Aquinas became Doctor of Theology 
Vincent of Beauvais died. 

Thomas Aquinas died. Bonaventura died. 
J. Duns ScotuB and Walter Burleigh bom. 
John XXI. (Petr. Hispanus) died. 

Albert the Great died. 

Eoger Bacon died, according to Wood. 
Henry of Ghent died. 

Boger Bacon died, according to some. 
Richard of Middleton died. 

J. Duns Scotus died. 

Georgius Pachymeres died about this time. 
Baymond Lulli died. 

Plane. Mayron introduced disputes in the 
Sorbonne. 

iSgidius Colonna died. 

Peter of Abano died. 

Occam resisted the Pope. 

Herve (Herveeus Hatalis) died, 

Pranc. Mayron died. 

Occam sought the protection of the emperor 
Louis. 

Will. Durand of Saint Pour^ain, died. 
Theodoras Metochita died. 

Walter Burleigh died. 

Occam died. 

Occam died, according to others. 

Thomas of Bradwardme and Bobort Holcot 
died. * 

Peter d’Ailly bora. 

Thomas of Strashurg died. 

J. Buridan still alive. 

Gregory of Bimini died. 

J. Tauler died. 

J. Gerson horn. 

Petrarch died, 

Hie. Oramus, or Oresmius^ died. 

Thomas Sb Kempis bora. 

Bessarion and George of Trebisond bo..&i 
Marsilius of Inghen died. 
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A.O. 


Gennan Emperors. 


1897 

UOO 

1401 

1408 

1410 

1415 

1419 

1425 

1429 

1480 

1485 

1486 
1438 


Bobert* 


Albert II. 


1440 


Frederick III. 


1448 

1453 

1455 

1457 

1462 

1468 

1464 


leaking of Con- 
stantinople. 


Henry of Hesse died. 


Hicolas CnsamiB bom, 

Laur. Valla died. 

Matthsens of Cracov died. 
Emmanuel Obrysoloras died. 
J . VTessel Gansfort bonu 
Peter D'Ailly died. 

J. Gerson died. 


MarsUius Ficinus bom. 

Eaymond de Sabunde taught at Tonlonse. 
Qeorge Gemisthus Pletho and Bessanon 
> repaired to Florence. 

Invention of Printing. Foundation of the 
Platonic Academy at Florence. 

E’icolas'de Olemange died. 

Rodolphus Agricola bom. 


Nicolas V. died. Benchlin bom. 

Laur. Valla died. 

P. Pomponatius bom 
John Picus of Mirandula bom 
Geo. Scholaiius Gennadius and Nicolas Cu- 
sanus died. 


1467 

1471 

1472 

1473 


1478 

1480 

1481 
1488 

1484 

1485 

1486 


1489 

1492 

1498 


Maximilian L 
Liscoveiy of 
America* 


Cosmo de’ Medici and Pins 11. died. 

Erasmus bom 
Thomas % Kempis died. 

Bessarion died. 

Persecution of the Nominalists at Paris. 
Augustinus Niphus bom. 

Theodorus Gaza died. 

Thomas More bom. 

Franc. Philelphus died. 

Paulus Jovius bom. 

Jul. Cses. Scaliger bom 
Bodolphus Apicola died. 

J. Argyropulus and George of Trebisosld 
died, ac. to some. 

Agrippa of Nettesheim bom. 

J. Weasel died'. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici died. Louis Vires ba|^. 

Hermolaus Barbams died. Theophrastus 
Paracelsus born* 


2 ii 
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1494 


1495 

1497 

1499 

1600 

1501 

1508 

1609 

1512 

1616 

1617 Beginning of tlie 
Eefoimation. 
1620 Charles V. 

1622 

1625 

1627 

1529 

1532 

1633 


1535 

1636 

1637 
1540 

1641 

1642 
1543 

1646 

1647 

1652 

1563 

1565 Ferdinand L 
1660 

1561 

1562 

1664 Maximilian II. 

1668 

16tl9 

1672 

1674 


1. Hens of Hiiandnla and Angelus Politianns 
died. 

Gahr. Biel died. 

Melancthon bom. 

Marcilius Ficinus died. 

Dominicus of Flanders died* 

Jerome Cardan bom. 

Bemardinns Teleslus bom. 

Andr. Csesalpinns bom. 

Alex. AchlllinuB died 

Petrus Eamus born. MaechiaTeUi flourished. 


Pr. Piccolomini bom, 

J Beuchlin died. 

P Pomponatius died Fr. Zorzi flonridied, 
Kich. Macchiavelli died. 

Fr. Patritius bom. 

Ant. Zimara died. Jac. Zabarelia bom. 

J. Fr. Pious of Mirandula killed. 

Mio. Leonicus died. Yal. Weigel and Mon- 
taigne bom. 

H. Cornelius Agrippa died. Sir T, More 
beheaded. 

Erasmus died. Fr. Zorzi died. 

Jac. Faber died. 

Marius !Rizolius and Tiyes died. 
Institution of the Jesuits. 

Theophr. Paracelsus died. Charron bom. 
Gasp. Contarini died. 

CopemicuB died. 

Augustinus Niphus died. 

Jac. Sadoletus died. Kic. Taurellus and 
Justus L$BiaB bom. 

Paulus JoviuB died. Cses. Cremoninus bom* 
Sim. Porta died. 

Phil. Melancthon died. 

Franc. Bacon bom. 

Ant. Talseus died. Fr. Sanchez bom* 

IThonlas Oampanella bom. 

P. Bamus died. Dan. Sennert bom* 

J. Sepulveda died. 

Bobert Fludd born. 
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German Emperors. 


1675 


Jac. BShm bom. 

1676 

Bodolph II. 

Jer. Cardan died. 

1677 

J. P. Van Helmont bom. 

1678 


Berigard bom. Alex. Piccolomini died. 

wmM\ 


Giordano Bmno quitted Italy 

1681 


Lord Herbert of Oherbury bom. 

1683 


Grotins bom. 

1686 


Jac. Scbegk died. Luc. Vanini and Le 
Vayer bom. 

1588 


Bemardus l!elesius bom Th. Hobbes bom. 
Val. Weigel died. 

1689 


Jac. Zabarella died. 

1692 


Mich, de Montaigne died. Gassendi and 
Comenius bom. 

1696 


B. Descartes bom. J. Bodin died. 

1607 


Fr. Patritius died. 



Giord Bruno burnt. 

1603 


P. Charron and And. Cassalpinus died. 

1604 


Fr, Piccolomini died. 

1606 


Hie. Taurellus and Just. Lipsius died. 

1614 

Jdatthlas* 

Mart. Schoock born. Fr. Suarez died. 

Fr. Merc. Van Helmont born. 

1619 

Ferdinand 11. 

L. Vanini burnt. 

1621 


J. Barclay died. 



Blaise Pascal bom. 

1624 


Jac. B6hm died. 

1625 


Clauberg, Geulinx, and Wittich bom. 

1626 


Fr. Bacon died. 

1628 


Bud. Goclemus died. 

1630 

1 

Huet born. Cses. Cremoninus died. 

1632 


Fr. Sanchez died. 

Benedict Spinoza, J. Locke, Silv. Begis, 
.flam. Puffendorf, and Bich. Cumberland 
bom. 

1684 


B. Becker bom. 

1687 

Ferdinand III. 

Dan. Sennert and Bobert Fludd died. 

1638 

Hie. Malebranche bom. 

1639 


Th. Campanella died. 

1642 


Galileo died. Hewton bom. 

1644 


J. Baptiste Van Helmont died. 

1646 


Grotius died. 

1646 


Leibnitz and Poiret bom. 

1647 

1648 


Bayle bom. 

Herbert of Oherbniy and Mersenne died. 

1649 


Soioppins died. 

1650 


H«H&rte8di«d. 

2 L 2 
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1651 

1664 
1655 

166Y Leopold!. 

1669 

1662 

1663 

1665 

1666 

1669 

1670 

1671 

1672 

1675 

1676 

1677 


1695 

1698 

1699 

1704 

1705 Josepli L 

1706 

1707 

1708 

1711 

1712 

1713 Charles VI. 
1715 


William of TscbliiihaTisexi bom. 
j. Seldeu died. 

Gassendi died. Chr. Thomasins bom. 

Adr. Heerebord died. WoUasfcon bom. 
Blaise Pascal died. 

Berigard died. 

J. Clanberg and Mart. Schoock died. 

J. De Silhon died. 

Genlinx and J. Coccejns died. 

Sorbifere died. 

Oomenius died. Ant. Earl of Shaftesbury b. 
Le Vayer died. 

Sam. Clarke bom. 

M. Yon Kronland and Yoetins died. 

Ben. Spinoza died. Th. Gale, Fr. Glisson, 
and Hamngton died. 

Chr. Wolf bom. Jer. Himhaym and Hobbes 
died. 

Jos. Glanville and La Eochefoucauld died. 
Berkeley bom. Jac. Thomasius died. 

Lamb. Yelihuysen died. 

Henr. More and Wittich died. 

Cudworth and Parker died. 

Ant. Amanlt and Sam. Puffendoif died. 

Pr. Hutcheson and Yoltaire bom. 

Mcole died. 

Balthasar Becker and J. Pordage died. 

Fr. Merc, Yan Helmont died. 

J. Locke and Bossuet died. 

J. Bay died. 

Bayle died. 

Sily. Begis died. 

Tschimhansen and Jacquelot died. 

Hume bom. 

Crusins and Bonssean bom. 

Ant. Earl of Shaftesbury died. 

Midebranche died. Condillac and Holyctiua 
bom. 

Oellert bom. 

Leibnitz died. 

M. Aug. Fardella died. 

P. Poiret and Bich. Cumberland died. 
Bonnet bom. 

Huet died. 

Boulainyilliexs died. 
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1723 

1724 

1727 

1728 

1729 


1731 

1733 

1735 

1736 
1740 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1747 

1748 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1754 

1755 

1766 

1767 

1768 

1769 
1762 

1765 

1766 

1769 

1770 

1771 

1772 
1774 
1776 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 
1782 
1788 


German Emperors. 


Charles YIL 
Frederic 11, Eong 
of Prussia. 


Francis 1. 


Joseph IL 


Adam Smith horn. 

Wollaston died. Kant horn. 

Newton died. 

Chr. Thomasius and ThUmmig died. 

Sam. Clarke^ Collins, Gunning, and Fr. 

Buddeus died. 

And. Rudiger died. 

J. Priestley bom. * Mandeville died. 

W. Derham died. 

Le Olerc died. 


Qarve horn. 

Jacobi bom. 

Baptist Vico and Jbachim Lange died. 
Platner bom. 

Fr. Hntcheson died. 

Be Crouzaz and Burlamaqni died. 

Bilfinger died. 

La Mettiie died. 

Hansch died. 

Berkeley and Christ Wolf died. 
Montesquieu died. 

DaTid Hartley died. Gall bom. 

Ch. Reinhold bom. 

Maupertuis died. 

Alex. Baumgarten died. Fichte horn. 
Herm. Sam. Eeimaxus died. 

Thomas Abbt and Gottsched died. 

Gell(«rt died. 

Winckler, B’ Argent and Formey died. 
Helvetius died. 

J. Blr. Cramer died. Swedenborg died. 
Quesuay died. 

Crusius and Walch died. SchelUng bonu 
Hume died. Spurzheim bom. 

Meier and Lambert died, 

Yoltaire and Rousseau died. 

Sulzer died. 

Condillac and Batteux died. 

Ernest! and Lessing died. ^ 

Henry Home Iselin died. 

B’Alembert died. 
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1 

A,C. 

1 

Qermaii Emperors. 


1784 


Diderot died. 

1785 


Baumeister and De Hably died. 

1786 


Mendelssohn died. 

1788 

Prench Eero- 
lution. 

Hamann and PUangiexi died. 

1?89 

1790 

Leopold IL 

A. Smith, P. Hemsterhxiys and Basedow d. 

1791 

Bich. Price, Daries, and KettelhXadt died. 

1792 

Prancis 11. 

Victor Cousm bom. 

1798 


Bonnet, Moritz, and Beccaria died. 

1796 


Th. Eeid died. Jouflfroy bom. 

1798 


Garve died. 

1800 


Sol. Maimon died. 

1801 


Heidenreich and Irving died. 

1802 


Engel died. 

1803 


J. Beattie and Herder died 

1804 


Kant, Jos. Priestley, and Saint-Martin d. 

1806 


Tiedemann died. 

1808 


Bardili died. 

1809 


J. A. Eberbard, Steinbart, and Thos. Payne^ 
died. 

1812 


K. Ohr. E. Schmid died. 

1813 


J. A. H XJlrich died. 

1814 


Fichte died. 

1815 


Mesmerdied. 

1816 


Ferguson died. 

1817 


De Dalberg died. 

1818 


Plainer and Campe died. 

1819 


Jacobi and Solger died. 

1820 


Wyttenbach and Klein died. Gall d. 

1821 


Feder and Buhle died. 

1822 


Eschenznayer died. 

1823 


Eeinhold andrMaass died. 

1828 


D. Stewart and Bouterwek died. 

1829 


Frederic Schlegel. 

1831 


Hegel. 

1832 


Krause. Schulze. Spnrzheim died. 

1834 


Schleiennacher. 

1887 

Perdinaad IV. 

Fourier. 

1838 


Schopenhauer died. 

1840 


Krug. 

184;i|? 


Herbart. 

1842 

Francis. 

Degeiando. 

1843 

Fries. Fr. Baader* 

1860 


Jouflfroy. 

1851 

Joseph L 

Oersted. 
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AristSBos of Groto, 64 
Aristeus, 169 
Aristippos, 91, 94 

Metrodidactus, 94 

Aristo of Ceus, 126 

of Chios, 134 

Aristohulus the PenpateUc, 169 
Aristocles, 150 
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Aristozenus, 125 
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Aman, 156 
Asclepiades, 193 
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Garat, 492 
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land. Mted^* wifth Fotae, by Jtw 
^OOKSQOk. 

XmoriiB^y B rvh. 


f oitor’o (^ToknQ ldf« and 0om»(]K>nd> 

enoe. Edited by J.E.BziAKn. InSTols 

homm Olt BroadxBoa^ 

Chapel MtH hf J, & St&ASfB *r 

H wl*. 

Critical Sssaya Edited by 

X E, ifenA»»* la a vela. 

On Heoisioii of Cliaraetcx. 

Mvila of Popular IgaonaMiOe, 

am tile Improvomeut of 

POftorlaua: Bo- 

fteqtlone, and Critidsins. (NaorJy 600 

g||ji|(»l?g Bowau ISiuplifO; Oomiilete 

mfit iHNWaed* with Notes ^ inolndinfs. 

lljiflp*! mWiVi taiaiatod mto Eng* 

rliAh 'Xnawjltk 

atrijrwTctL 


<3h>«tiie^s Worto9~dosrt»M«5df. 

Vbl 9. Poems and BoMti!, fxMdadIna 
MmYnam md. Omotima. 
by ® A. Bowffium^ CtP. 

Vol.8 (Jotss Tot- 

qaata Tasso/ Egmont^, Ipmkda, 
Glavigo^ Waywwsd leffier^awd Ftow 
Ctapnts. ^ Sir W^mm Soerr, 
Miss H A. Bewiwsre, 

C.B. W«9I SngtcsHmr^ 

Vole WilhamKewtersTca^ 
VoU 10. Tour la Italy, OFo^ and 
Beeidenoe in Eomew 

Vol 11. MiBoellaneone Trawls. Swlt- 
zerlond, France, Maanz, Khme Totir, 
Voi 12. Early Lerters. 


«--~-Oorr««po«tde^^ 
Goldsmitb’# Wox&a. 5 yoW. 


OexomOi PEarlowOf and Bam Sosmu^ 
Poems ot Edited by Bomoar Kbi.l. 
With BfographtBA, In t yoL 

Cregory^g (Xbr.}P^6ife(^j,Boetriiie8| 
and iMties of the Christian l^t;|lon. 


Hximm’s Hermau Tales. Qtmaal 
Notes and PrefaiOe by A. La»oi a voIs. 
Qidikot^s C^omimeut 

liansloted A B. Seoni^^ 

BMtcfoftiie 

of lom TnSMUtted by Wtn&rais 
Ha2xW. PtnWdAk 

latedby W.HAZiitr. In 3 Portratff. 
HalPi CEtov. Bfl^ex^ WOhmeBrnmon 
Worm and Eemal»a» Willi MmaOi ly 
' Dr. Hw»<aHr. and «n Sm »9 aa hila Oh#’' 
meter by Jon» poarWL 
M&vits TakUi Traaslaited S. 


Medpsl. 

Havthixrtie^ii TalWh ia S wdte. 

VaUl. Tw«»T«W V*Sm wsAldWB&oW 
Imagt— 'Ok %, tScficIet k;eM« ^ 
thf wiish th4' aerriit 

—Vol 3. TriKDsfoimisfAm^ , 
dale BoiAoneA 

Ha*liW»5C»bllt'ftlk. Ww* JW- iTOl ’ 

Uet^ m dt» CM* 

mHwn, ud on Ik. Estfldi IMv 

Mtom ou OM.IOte 

otOie Assot 

Of Sh%kesp6«r*'i myA , , ^ 

llaiu ' 

ifA"; Nosiftssww* %A^ fcso. , 


of '#e' jige, , luitod , 


by*'W. Cawr lil^aasT. 




A OATJXOauS OF 


Heine*! Foemi, complete, firom the 
()«nnaa,l)7 S. A< Bowsxirai 0,B« 
Hoffiiaan’s (W.) Works. The Sera- 
pioft Brethren. Translated by JMaJar 
Ai.EXAM>EB liWIBG, 

Hugo (Victor). Foems, cMefly 

LTiicat Translated by vaiiona writers., 

Hxmgaxy : its History end BeTOln^ 

, tloas$ with a Memoir ojC Kessaih fsom 
mm and anthentio sources. Portrait, 
Hutdkinson (Colonel), Xemoin of. 

with the Sl^ of lAtimm Boose. 
ZzTlng's (Washifigton) Idfe and Let- 

tert . Ms UTepbew, Pobbi E. XBvnro, 

— — — Complete Works. In Id toIs. 
Yol 1. Salmagnndi and Eni^erbodmr 
of ihM Author. 

Vol. Z Ska4i Book and liife of Gold- 
u&i&. 

Vol. 8. Bracebrldge HkS and Abbots* 
ford and Kewstoad. 

VoL A TsSm of a 1!raveUer and the 
Alhambra. 

Voi. 8. Conquest of Granada and Con* 
qnest of spsdn. 

Vols. 6 and 7. We of Colmnbns and 
Companions of Golnmbns. with a new 
Index. Pine FortraU, 

VoL A Astoria and Tonr In the Prairies. 
Voh 0. Mahomet and his Snccessora 
Vdl. 10. Wolfert’fl Boost and Adven- 
tures of Chptain Bonneville. 

Vol. 11. Bic^aphies and Miscellanies, 
vols. 12-15. Liife of Washington. Por- 
tniit, 

Jameh*! (C. F, B.) Biehard Coenr-de- 
Xdon, JEing of England. Forfraitt, 2 vols. 
--‘------IiOiiis XTV. Poriraita^ 2 vols. 

Jamd 80 fli* 8 . Sjhakespeare’s Heroines: 
Chaxactenstics of Women. Moral, 
Poetical, and Historical. 

Tnniui^s letters, with Kotes, Ad- 
ditioQS, and an Index. In 2 vols. 

Iia Fontainje’s Fables. Translated 
fwatOj the flench by B, WaraBcr, jun. 
Ii$i!iiamne*s History of the Girond- 
ists. Ins vols. 

Bestoratlon of the Xonaroky, 

with Index. Forti^^itf. In 4 vols. 

Frett^ Befvolulion of l^dS, 

ImVa (duurlei) Xlia and BUana, 

Omnplete Edition. 

— Dramatie Foe^ of tbe 'Kme 

^MB^ab^l^^nding Ms SeleoMoatai ftmh 

^ Talfourd’s Memorials and 

i eC.' New Edition, levised and 

XjSnm^BIkfcoaJyof Fa^^ Tmig- 
latedbyl^oscox. Fotimtt, In S vols. 

. SO'i' 


Lappenberg’s Anglo»Sazon Kings. 

2 vols. 

£ie8Siiig*8 Dramatic Works. Com- 
plete, with Memoir by Eslbx Zzmc&itKr. 
Portrait, a vols. 

— laokoon. (ByBEASLET) Ham- 
burg Dramatic I^otes, Bepr^entation of 
Death (by Miss ZxuuBBiir), Erontispieoe. 

ikieke’s Philosophical IVorks, con- 
fatr^rny an Essavon the Httman Under- 
standing, Ac., vmb Notes and Index by 
J. A.Sz JoBsr. Portrait In 8 vols. 

looke’s Iiife and letters, with Bs- 
tracts from his Common-Place Bocks, by 
liordEnm. 

Luther’s Table Talk. Translated by 
WiLUAK Hazusx. Portrait 

Maohiayelli’! History of Horeaee^ 

The PrincA and other Works. Portrait 


Martineau’s, Harriet, History of 

England, from ISOO-IS. 

— — History of the Peace, from 

1816-1846. 4 vols. 

MenseTs History of Germany, i’of - 

iraitt, In 3 vols. 

Miohelet’s Life of Luther. Translated 
by WxcLZAic HitziXTV. 

— — French Bevolntion, with In- 

dex. Pronittpieoa. 

Mignet’s French BsTolntlon from 

1789 to 181A Portrmt 


Milton’S Prose Works, with Index, 
PoriraiUt. In 6 vols. 


Mitford’s(MaryB.) Onr Village. Im- 
proved Ed., complete. JllrntrateA, 2 vli. 
Molifere^s Dramatic Works. Trans- 
lated by 0* H Wals. In 3 vols. Portrait 
Montesg^nien’s Spirit of the Laws. 
A now Edition revised and oorreot^. 
2 vols. Portrait. 

Meander’s Ghnreh History. Trans^ 
lated: with General Xhdex. In 10 vote. 
Life of Christ. Tran^bted, 
—-First Planting Of ChristL. 
aMty,aiMAntIgno 8 tIkiu Tramlated. Ih 
2 vols. 

— History of Christian Dfwmas^ 

Trinslated. In 2 vols. 


~~ Christian Life la the Marly 


OeUey’, Sktoiy of fho Saiswiu 

Kevised and completfed. Portrait 


Feroy^s Be%aes of Ancient tlngHsh 




SOSiPS TAJSIOirS LIBEASms. 


MUli® de CaatnuBMi KeaMit of 

Hifitarie* oi LonU XL mh 
Oharlei the Bold, 
To which li added 
or Secret 

HtstOity of LoiOi XL Porfmfff. 2 vols. 
Kuto^'g IdTeg. By Q. Loisro and 
A. SXBWAHT. 4 FoZS, 

Poetry of America. Seleotlons from 

Bdited by W. J. Linton. P<ivirait, 
^^a^i^^toryefthePopea. Trans- 
^ toted by E.Fofflras. JnSyoto. 

— Servia and the Servian Be- 

volatioa. 

»^ld*» (Sir Joshua) literary 

Worka, JPurimiL lhavoto, 

Eiohter (lean Paul Pr.) levana 

and Autobiography. With Memoir, 

— Plover, Prait, and Thom 

Pleoea ANovol, 

loiooe’e life and Pontificate of 

Leo X, with the Oowright Notes, and an 
Indeou PorMU, m 2 voi. 

Lorenao de Kedlci, 

with the Cbpydiiht Notes, no, PoriraU. 
B^iia, MUtory of, by Waltisb K, 
Kbut. PwtraUt, mavoto. 

SehiUer’g Worhe, Translated into 

^ fibgltoh. In 6 vols, 

^ ***• 

of the Ndheiliiiida; WaUeostie^s 
Oa^s the Ploooloinlni; the Death 
^of JwwwMteto} and WHBaia TeU, 
JOon 0«te Mm Stuart, Maid 
of drteani^ and Bride c« Messina. 

Vol. 4, The Bobbed Btesoo, Love and 
iBlrtgue, and the Ghosts 
5 . jP | y s. Translated by Edoab 

VoL e. mWliioai Lettem ind*'jSe< 
,;fhe«toaIKssays. 

with (Joathe, 

^ *wdtisjgdby L. D^ 2 vols. 

PhUoiophy of £!fe and 


ScUegel’g Blatwy of litotatar*. 

Ancient juad Modem. * 

Hiitiwy. Trsog- 

toted by J.b.Eo»8bwo», Pmiralt. 

-— — Idtewfj^ Trans- 

latea. /nrtroii. 

■ Votlein SUtoty, 

s»d lagMUMMU* 

Sohmnaim (Eoht) His Life and 

^ orto, by AtronsT Hbissman. Traaa- 
latea by A. L. AiaBs, ^ 

fiherid^^e Dramatic Worhg and 

Life, Portrait, 

Sismondito Xdteratnre of the fionth 
of ^roM. Trwofltoted byBosooe, P<^ 
armti. In 2 vols. 

Smith’, (hdam) Thwny of the Komi 
tetlmeots; with his Itesy oa the Hnit 
formation of Languages. 

Smyth’. iProftMoi) lootniM m 

Modem History. In 2 vols. 

^ Decturoe on thePrendi Be* 

volution. In % v<ds. 

Stnrmto Homing^ Commnningg with 
0od, or Devotional Meditations for Every 
Day in the Year. 

Sully, Memoirs of the Bnhe of, Prime 
Mlniater to Henry the Qreat* PortraiMt, 
In 4 vols. 

Taylor’s (Bishopleremy) Holyldvixtf 

and Dying. PorttaiiL 

Thierry’s Conquest of Pngland by 

the Normans. Translated ^WinXait 
Hazurr. parttaU, mavoto, 
mrid (Dr.) Shakespeare^'s Dranu^ 
Art. TxanstotedbyL.D.SdanltBL 2 vols. 

tasari’s lives of the Palnteafs^ 

Souiptors, and Ardbdtoeti. TVanstotodhi 
Mrs., Foam, S voto 

Weelej^s (John) Llfii. By Bonsat 
New and Oompleto iMpCa ' 
DonbV> volume. WiUk PortMi , Sa ’ 
Whedtiey on the Bo(^ 


I ^ M rs/m 

I IN^’s Biaiw a»A 0^^ 

teortontAdMI^^ 

, , toivoto,; ' ' 


Prayer. ” JVontuptscsc , 

BtSTOBXOAL LIBBAB7, , , 

21 TUa at Sf . saA ; ^ 

resse’i Kemfl^ ^ |te^ of tii 

Qetuiiditadeiu 
l^hv^ds. 

" Memfldrp, tiw Prctahj^ 

wd tiish Adhemto 



d CdTALOGUM OW 


Nu enfi lord) 

i ampten, h‘ f«m md iiisiai 


Sfcrickland^s (Aggies) Iiife ot Mary 
Queen of Scots, si vovi . 


ftuioSKlaAd’tt JUv^ ^ t»li« 

iinmui q£ 

ifOKtoneat From <.]lKa«} mS 

A^utibeDtic doonmfnte. pmatw B«jl;|}(\ 

'BfivmmWirn* ln6v^ 


Carlyl®*! 3)ante. The laferno* Trans- 
Ulon. Text and BTotes. Second Bdlttoxn 

Difkiite* The Par^toxio, By S. 

I)TTOI>Ar.B. 

Bobree’s Adversaria. By Prof. 

WAGjmst a vols. 

Bertaidsott’s Theatre of the 0xeekM, 

lUnstrated with htthograpiM and an- 
mmm Woodonta. 

KeiiThtley** Cjassieal Mythology, 

Kew JSdItion. JRevlsed by,' Ih:, Ii. 
With 12 platefl. 


OOLLSGlATi: ssBisa 

10 rp49 a( fts. cuoA. 


W, 


HerodotTW, Tumer’e CBavaoa 

^loteato, WltUMn^l^fr, 

Herodotos, Wheelex*! Aaualyeii $M 

8timmarftiX, 

fbueyMM, Wheelar'i Anelyili of. 
Mew Testament (The) in 10N:«ok, 

Gtriesbach's To.rt, ^ft}) ik» mm0 «d 
Mill and @chet«, P«sntt#*l rvefMr*m<Me, 
AtMUoai Introdocthm andChtM .^bw^ 

St, fid. ; or with jbexiooa, Uxioon 
Separately. 3 $ 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBBAR7. 

16 Volt at Sf. taah, miepiim &uite fMirhed oHhmoiis 


Baeoft'fi Mtmua Qrganm ima a« 
vjojoement ut Jjmuim. Oomplete, tvlib 
Notee. bp .r, r>w3rT. W.A 

Bax’s Maxmal of the BCistory Philo- 
sophy. By B. Bblpoeo? Bax. 

Oomm mimphy of the Oetesiees. 
Bya.E.Xdiiwt8. 

Braper (J. W.) A History of the 

totell^nal tteTfiopniPut of Knrope, By 
*gl«tWxWA»J)nAJP!H«^ A 

New Bdltion^ thorcmihJy Iteviaed 
Anttictr. In 2 wli. 

M»imumxnm mmirn^ 
efBitum* Tro»«i)*wit«rJr.8iftww. m a. 


hLaot’s Cntt^tto of Pwi Eoaton. 

IranalaUd by 4. M. 0. 

^ Prolegomeae aad Metaphy- 
sical Foundations. B. B. Bax 

*f or, the Mtitm of Xttferokioe, 

A Fopnlaf Maattal. XV J. m . 

.Ciller’s (Profeasox) iCiiitory 

iw# pr-in r. wb, 

Spinoza’s (hiof Worlu. By H, U, hi, 

Blwka 2 '<iral8. 

termemanxi’s Eaxcoal of tho Hisitviy 


^ InSeoduottoB to tiu 
(BO VMMNtit. TWH, l» a. H, m- 
Jk^ ^ tef- V'l&BiM. Omi 
ot Unoolii. I WW 

BWltorwortk'f tMliiM «( ,»*». 


aOOWBBIASTIOAL AND THKOLOGIOAIi 
UBBANY. 

(t NHk, ntitaniiili,, 

' IfOMioa oa tta (SwatfC ^KBV’Mtiot., 
Wttb OMl;r.i« md ;Ei»Mi. 
tkOo Jrtitm, VtiilM «r| Uh. wo. 

tkwmtfNnMM^^ ilk 

c o totottS i tlep of Bpsebfna Witli the Notei 
ef TalfsinA 

leolMtiMtM KLiton', 

g»wjw>v^^* *oo ‘to- mMtum. 

Thwaorot ud »n 0 ivM taivim' 
M BMnlw InuMkttt nt»p,m 


IBMmqr; 


BoHMiMf leotooiiMtMf 
M'-Si So^ 

,^BeB|de>L With L^KPiosw^^ ireps aa. 

.fs^-gis'sasftss: 

■’WCMWsxa" 




BOHN’S TAMXOm LIBBABIE 8 . 


ANTXQUABIAXT LIBBABY. 

ai rd(> at Bi. mik. 


3teilMiMtl«il Sit«qri oxA 
Bo 0 tM«i^i CkMifl(^L«;^ of vmiwh 

pliy* I» A&glo-teOBa ivitb tbe A* 9. 
SAei, AQd m JBaglWa T m ai M i m ^9 

Bnuai*! of Sag. 

luuS, So««l«»^ aodl^^ 

Smi. jlsi8voiJ«. 

of tho CxroBft&oxi* Bldbai'^ 
of Devl*e 0 Goofresr a« ViMswif , laort 4f 
Joi&fvlUo 

Byefi British Bopidar dustoas, 
Freflent nod F«»t» An AcooTifflb of the 
YftiioaB Gfamee and Cttstonja associated 
'^th different days of the year. By the 
Kev. T, F. TbiSiibkiww WM 

TndAy. 

BarlyTrav^ Sft BaloiftlftO. Wilh- 
Bsevnll^ W&^sfoSn of TnOek. Miui* 
ievUis, La Broeonl^re. and Manndrdll]; 
idl imshadaeA ma&i by 'XB49iCAS 
WwOH*. 

nUif S Body iBuglliih Xotdeal Bo- 

oiinoeN* 1i0V}s«dbyJ.aHiiZMw»i* 

floronM of Worooster’i Ohnmido, 

Ydth th« 1>o Conations s 
AniNdi of 
Edward 1. 

Qoita Bomflaoroiit MtedVy WTxr<- 

KMtn £Bq 09 MQI«BJL 

IMbrm^ BSiMdeal 

«t XoaOboA^* BMnr «( 

iflh« ftoxA lib Bontaa loYwlcn to 
Lnrtth th«AntsofKl»Sg%h«n; 

miamAiBik 

wiUi the OonthuiAldooS' Feter 
1*4 other Wrliwrf By HIT. 



Shighttoy'i l!iary fim/- 

tmteoe^ at<«y4iiX» 

tdpdTw’oLottmfimXto 9raio-> 

ols, and the Peninsola of BrnsA 

Mallet’s Bod^ient Autiatiitiea. By 

Bishop Paaof . With an Jaxtiraol M Ew 
Eyrhi^ Saga, by Sir Waiixas Sooq»« 
Idlteoby J. A. Bxj^obwbia. 

Mareo Bolo’f II^tbU* The Tuoas- 
iata ot wm^ Bated }tr Tmes 
Wkiohy. 

Xatthew Bads'# Chrasido. U l^wds- 
Fzbsy SBOirxoir : Boger of WoodOfier*i 
Ilowecs of ^igUsh ftsn gte 

IDescent of the Saxona to jun. 1201. 
Trandated by l)r. Onns. tnSTiAs. 
l?K<x»n> SBonoxr; F^mm ISSS to ts^ 
With Index to the eni^ Work. Is 
9 Yols. 

Matthew of Westminster's VXowexi 

of Hiskay, enieoliaiy snd^ 

affairs of Britfdni to AJ0.;tse9. Trsndaifted 

br 0. B. y omen. Xn B yqIs. , 

tol7 of Endend aid 

iated wlth^tes, by T. Fobosiwa ,WC^ 
In 4 vols. 

Janli’i CDir. S.) XUb AUM Sh 

Smt TnatlMadCnamtt.CknMb X. 
which appended Alfted's Angte4»x*in 
version of (S^tia with a 3%ffal ,Tiatod«; 
tion, and an Anklo-Sanon Sb^aaonar ta^ 
Blossary, 

BoRot Be Howeden’i AimaU Of BMf* 

Ush Htetow 5 irrasa 44>. tao to ^ 1901* 

imtedt)ykT.lOXiir]t. JnftTOte. 

Six (M BngBiih ChronMee, 

jkmfnxS^m&(K ^ Q»m aki!^ 
iff BthsawerA jSjl^ Henate 
at tdonoion^ and tHWbiwI m fBOO* 


WBliam of 

ff the Ktotti 4 Mha^ franMedl^' 


Warto*. A 

StModhinyiiui Tales u^IbwaiSeetoM^ 
hyaTnonen. i'’ ^ 


XLnnSYBATBD LIBBABY. 

gs it»k tt it. mokt metpHnt fltaw miritt'iBufiM 


«» wm- 

Ia,)iw>i» ‘'' r'' 


UAttMn’t' XiifMb mi 

mrVam, intii **»**#■»»«*«>. 

fMaWleA l« OiMM* 


AdMto't 

UibTWM.. 


Sip* 

fliritrm* ' 


Bedistein'iChHfieM^ 

“'Owdtos Sweeff# Wadfleea .SBhOOSie, 

ihr.T» .V ♦ » ' » — 




A OATALOQVM OF 


FisEmeh and it» Palacai. 

New Kditlon, rwised Mid owjidera^ 
enlargea, both !ii matte? aad Platee. 


Batier^f Httdibrai. Wiib Vanorpm 

Hote$, » Blogtai^y, and a l^dex. 

j JEdited by Hbnkz B(W^ ThkiyUau* 

wJl—r • or. lUwtrated mih 

62 outline FcrtratU, In awls. lOf. 

Oattemole’fl Br«^ba|t« 

mi 

fruU daitint by himaf the Letterpresi 
by the Bi^smsss Vs Oababbcla. 

China, Pictorial, Beseriptivo, and 
HlstorlcaL with scano Aceotmt of Aw and 
the BnxmeBe, Siam, and Anam. Jfearlff 
100 XUwfraHont, 

Orattf ® ((J. 1.) Pnrsait of Knowlefl^o 
under Difficoltles. filMgated 
dotes and Memoirs, Bevlaed Edition. 
mmrout Fortra&n. 

OrnikshaiLk’s Ihrao Conrsoi and a 
Desseri A Series of Tales, with 60 hth 
mfFout lilmiralMta by CruiMumk, 

Punch and Jndy. With 24 

Illustrations. 6s. With Coloured Plates. 
7«.6<i 

Banta, Translated by X.O.WBiaHX,M.A. 
NewEdltlomeawfunj-revised Fortrettand 

Bidron'a History of Christian Art 
in the Middle Ages. From the French. 
V"ptaardt of 2i0 outltne JBnifravingi, 
2 vols. 

Bw (T.H.) The History of Pompeii j 
with an Ittoerajcy for Visitors. Jfldlted 
by T. H. DM, ELD. With mxrly 300 
Wbod Xugraoinffi, e taunfe md a 
FUm af iU Form, U. 6d. 

— City of Borne; Its History 

and Monuments. New Edition, revised, 

Hbi, the Adrentorei uL U 

0niPimm pfi ^ ^ iSbiWte, «f»d 

W MitMm Ht dMerye Of* 

CHrimm ’0 Qmmsx dtei^el: or, Cfer- 

mfu Fairy Tales and Po|mlM ;Btprtes. 
Translated by Edgar thftJm Fumeme 
WeotMfby OVuzMenlr. 8i.eA 

fteiheinVBattie of Beath, and WAo 

Cute. Vpimrde qf 160 Bubjects, 

/M eeswm iu/okHimile, with Ihtirc- 
dhiotlfm and Besoriptlozw by ^ late 
Bonoa and Br. T. F. Bonoisr. 

/ of IbeSeMK^ jMx>dyhrg the whole of 
> Alhej^^l^^ofBfatiW Oj^mfiior 

Sit , ' , 


laaia, Hetorial, DftwriptiTt, aaA 

^torioal, from the Earliest Times. 
werdt of 100 fm tSusrmiiim ou Wood, 
mddMap* 

yesse’s Anecdotes of Xk>gi, KewM-* 

tion,wlthlar8e Additions. JFmmmJm 
Woodeia8Cf&rmMrve9t,Seieieik,i^ 

I.III mmrnm* Of, With tM UddUiOU Of 84 

hiphiyilMihed SteA Ya6d. 

bWs Hatoxal History of Prododa 

Stones, and of the PredovttMMslf. Mth 

nmWrtmJarnMoM. Price Ct. 

Hatioal History Of Cfems 

or Decorative Sfiemet. JSSndy iBoifrefrdI, 
ei. 

Kitto’i Scripture lands luid Biblical 

Atlas. 24 mgtmitd on 

SteA, with a Oonsnltlng indme. 

— 5 with the mc^s coloured, 7s. Bd, 
Knunmacher^s Parablps. Tnowliitcd 
from the German. Fortp jnXugtrtdiemhi 
Ctoyton, engraoed by Dofrisl,. 

Xindsay^s (Loid) letters on Bsypt, 

Edom, and the Holy Land. New Edition, 
enlarged, heoMt^a M 

ingt, and 2 Mapi. 

Lodge’s Portridts of IlXustriotis Per* 

aonagea of Great Britain, wtih Mtomliv. 
Tioo Mundred and Forty Portrodte, on* 
graved on Steel. 8 vols. 

Longfellow’s Pootdcal Works, 
Twenty-four page mgraeingh by MirJM 
Foster and o^s, and a Fortran 

or^withovtillustrationSfSeAd* 
— Prose Works, 16 jpage Mh 
graoinge by Birheb Foiter, do. 

London’s (Mrs.) Hntertsdning Ifatnr* 
allst. Baviaed by W. S. Daumj, FJiJA 
WWk neariiy 600 WOodeati, 

MartyaFi Mastarman Eoa^) cs^, 
The Wreck of the Padde. OS Woodeuto. 
8f,Sd; 

■ Foot 7wk. ina Id mm- 

trations, ofter JF^igm by, 0. 

MA. 3f.ed. 

liMohl ar» Scenes in M* 

Kioa. (Written frrVommPcc^ 
frosted by sstd MM 8i.adr 

Pirate: and Three CNitters, 

Netr Edition, 'with s Memoir of the 
Ahthor. 

Fmoingoby aS^ 8i.eA 

Privateexi*llan Ono Mtn* 

Sted, ofipr fltmetrd. S^CA 

Settles Ms# 
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=«»« <rf e»at 

; w, CataUr of Victory* Belne m 
bv^ ?* Valour^ Con^rt 

gl^AS.'.'Sfci 

ttf&n^SES^ « a* iMidtt; 

ls ^“Bag.y 

>«!ip>«^^ w mfffterotfi PoiiS4i«i* 

“H •ii ^ ai. by toe 
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^ 9 or, cohured. X0«. 6dL 

««*<» ^teWrtgi 
®*^ti«iU( ia OiaoHa*. b* 

^toiy ud SemttetlMli 

^ Wtneg, Anctent aoSil Undent. vSl^ 
bemtifia WoodcuiL yWwy 

Beunle’i inn«t dnMtwtoM. jt*. 

tSis^jfs: 

SbMMOB Ornm. with 

J^ -**’ * *lii6t«eolt ttuOUuf, 

Slwrpe’g JB^toiy of &ypt from <m‘‘ 
ItoM m tarX 

A.]>. 040. By 

Southey’s Ijft of Iteftoo, '■''%& ' 
i^fo^'SoiMk flWtfhto IMtII w' 
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A mTALOmS OF 


falMOl l 3 M 06 iui$ ilb» 
hmoM Bomm mrnmrn Wooda^i 
md 9 SI0A Bagraf 

IflTWalem 2)oUv0rea. Trane- 
laiad into English SpensMclaa Sf€m, with 
slilleof ttelnte, Bsr J. H. Wxjtsw. 
m&M «fk 8mf 9* m 

Wio^hg Tktmitm. 

WaUcefi Haaly Xseroisai. €k}n** 
tigdaing Skatingr Biding, Ihivlng, Hnnitog, 
H^nntiW Eo‘win& Swiuunlng, &o. 

l!?(wl®4on, revised hy “OEavrar." 
m>^fwr mu jpiata, md wmmm 
WMuM, 

WalWs eomplet# Aaglar* Edited 
hy Jssas, Esqi. Gjpmtrdt gf 

09 , ^th OMkml 
mvmatm m md, u. ad. 


Wflltou’sldves of Bonne^ Hooker, 9 bo, 

By A, H, Btobn. Mm Sted Flutet cmA 
mmerow Woodcwtt, 


WeUingtoik. Lifk ot From the m«- 
teriaii of MbcweB. Mffhtem XagrigAngt, 
Westropp’g Ha&dhookof Arohmolo^ 
New Edithm, revised. Mmrom XlUm* 
hmstfm*. U* 6d. 

WUta's Katnnl Sitm of MU 

l)on» mtiiiiretMJijrfflr'Wfcsiut JAi* 
mmg and Eh>WABnJii9i, flag. ilhMMsd 
^y4aJBiifradfm , ^ - 

{ or^ Oe ggkmd* 

Toimg, The, Iiady’g Book* A lf»* 

and Aocoi^^hinents. AmSSi 

weoduiit xmmjmn*, mud mgmd Mn* 

grcniaiffi 09i mt, f8.ed» 

-<*— i or«oM» ffffig ffUi 9dg0$f 0io 
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<£sohyIus translated into English 
Verso by A. Swanwiobt. 

, Uteraiiy Iranslated into 
iSngBsh Brose by an Oxonian. 8f, Od. 
Ammianiuii MareeUinias. History of 
HofoefnsmOiminotiTiB toYalena, 'usim> 
latedbyOiB. VmrcitBA. Bb]e.rnL«7t.ed. 

Antoniniuf. The Thoughts of the 
Emperor MaroneAnrelitia Translated by 
Giso, Ijoho. NLA. u. ed. 

ApnlelttSf the €lolden Ass ; Beath of 

BooKiieai Florida ; and Xtemnta on Magic. 
To la added a Idetrlma Varaion o# 
Onptd and Fsyche; sad Mn. Tighe's 

i-M.^ ’ Hhn|MB|M |h>i|| ■ l|f - 

Ina^wWk JPTwWmWwBii 

Axistaphanes’ Oomelies. iltemHy 
IteAsteAwi^ 

Mricaii Tendooa by 
> lYcdLL Ari h^tf u lansi 

Vein •“ ' ■■ “ 

Froga,' 

AsMoi^h EWeSw ILpmn^ Tsems" 

^fiiWAidhdiaaccmBsi^^ 

ImkBSor of Khig's CoB^ 

.p.,** Pblilii«s $$a, 
TzMMlated^B^ 

>--r*r-Tr|kH%h|iAei; lAteraivi 

' 'MfSef, iia* f * li if H * i Exaiuiiialtan 

S SAiSaMa^IndeaL br tbA B>ev. JVmi 

SM^ (Viateal*. hi tm 

by BmKSkn CMam^ >MU« 


Aristotle’s Oiganon; or, Xogioal 
Treatises With Notes, dm. By 0. F« Uwmr, 
M.A* 2 roll!., 3f. Od. each 

Eheterio end BoetiOi^ iAba* 
rally iVanalatted, with Bsumlimldoa %IM* 
timw and Natea by an Oxonian. 
Athenaeni. The Ueipnosophisto; m, 
the Bano^ of ths Xteamed. Tmialate*i 
b? C. B. Towo». B.A. s vola 
Atlas of Olassieal Geography. 
Tu)mt}f4m UxfM eolmmd Mim mM<g> 
ing f« the la^ mthariUm With n 
complete Tfidex (acoenttiatad) 
the latltoAe and longltade of oimy fdace 
named In the Miva. iinp.8m I# Od/ 
Oaesar. Compl^ with tbs Ahowi'' 
drlan, AAdoan, and i^aaniah W«ta IBa- 
naif TjMiM withMei 
Oatttlli^ TlhiiBni*and 

f.Ajiy^, ^eeniansai wv i l l jihw ft 


OIMVO’S OUithm ildtendty 
!aiedbyCliB.ToiseABA* In AvoiA 
V iat, i» i hmA mim t hattena ip^ 
wmmBf mst FWrtVttift. 

Vbi % Qattilne^ ArMa* Aiffiriati 
Lew, BabMiia htmm 

SeixtinaOoslltu[,liOto,l^ 

Yot A M iicftUe e eees OsetiM M 
BhetoHml Wcrhei wBh (Methtln* 
dB« to the fbtxr •mmm. 

OH tho Batoro of lAt 
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(teo’s AwUtMiUiw, Ss ttaibTw, and 
rMonto OneBtlau By a D. T<wa«, 
BJ. Hfltfi Sk«Mi of &» Smk Huio- 
iophfir. 

' r r r r 

IDrdMEa,, !%iwJ03E«B^ Litet^lV 
r»sgkted, hj E* Kbmoks® 3«. 

•*-7” Ola Oratorif «a^ Omtoni. 

.y* & WAttm, MoA. 

BoBMMthoilOi' Trassla^, 

wljii liotoij, by a lUim bDawnaKr* Xa s 
volnmot, 

V«L lo Oiynckte*!. «ad 

otiher Pubiicj Oratlorm. 3 i. 6 d. 

Volo % 0 « *be Or«wn wad 9a t}i» Em- 


7*>t So isjemrn, mOM. An- 

drotrlony luod 

Veil i. P»lv»te Mid <»th«r (^tioM 
11*011 ft Jfttfoea«n€oa» Owtiionft. 
IMetieuazyitflistisititotatiw Za- 
dadiiig mvorbft, Mtod^ Mottoes, Law 
TesmandJPlmtoesj mA k OoUkcUon 0 ? 
ftbwrefOO^kQQotatkmSo Wlilitilihn 
marked, k Kngllili Tnmskiioni. 
yrlth. Index Verbormn, 61 . 
JCntlKs: Yerbornm onljf. Ik 
Biogenoi XaerUni, Lives and 0 pm- 
ims of tb« Anolent PbQoaopbeiis. Tiaim* 
kte4» vitb Kotos, by 0. B. Tosn^i. 
lipietotii »4 Dusooursesy £lniobei- 
^tonimd Fugmeots. Traoskted with 
lotoe, by^aoi Lo»ro, M.A, 
Studpldfi. LiterkUyTraaeiatecit 2 vok 
m h ll«cubft.<k«ktekMe^ 

Atooiii^ft, Baeohsk Beraondi), 
‘ n in 4mlld«, and lutbJsMDaa Sn 


'Voi % Bemm ikoadeik imi 

SoppSiMSts, IjmSlf. 


Bteek AntMogyi. Uiimally 

kM Vl^llb Versions by 

Antboei, ^ 

*'» »»— * * * lenMiiMii fli HfMem, 

•XMdflta A K«w and Utwnli 
tmkl0k«L by Hmnnr '(Isxr, MLA,, at 
0Ktm 

Hrwdkd ikllkiiiHikm ttttd fbmmll. 

JMMPPPPieyvMt '»^kw*miwppwps*e*Mimww iw»«ww 

ifltMWr tofitHM, wttb SerKw, »T J, 

Maumft OML , J^ftmtiUir ‘ttedi.MS 
Sifteiten Iw. tiifl- 

lfkai*wj>it., JAtefttBff IfHTiVrH’! Ibv 

ilM4Am IPWWW^ tWiIP# HJp t^vRPlipMIs 


SmmX^ Skralnaa inlpieik, mi iLn- 

oUiitt. % L. 3®vsw&, MU. Wife Hh 
MsTcrloM Torslen by Oife^ 
lAvy. A new and Litml Translallon. 
By br. femjjr jsnd ofeerk in 4 vela 
Voi ]. OontalnslSooka 
Yolfl. Bootes 
Yoi 3. BrK»ke STr^-as. 

VoyUA Books B1 to the end; andlhifea, 
^lUean^f Bhatsalia. Translated, with 
Kotok by j0L T. JixsMt> 

Lnerettof . Lit^iy Translated, with 
Kbtes, by fee Bov. J. S Waffisoer, JaLA* 
And fee Motriofla Yeralon by J. M. Gh>on. 
Itartial'f Kpi^ama, eoiapkti. Lite- 
rally Translated. Rafe accompanied bf 
one or moi*e Verse Tranelatkoa stiketf d 
irom fen Works of Rnghfe Fo^ and 
other sources. With a oopiona Inden, 
Bcmble volnme iseo pageo). ?s. 6dL 
(hid'f Works, eomplotfe 
Translated. Svols. 

Vol. 1. Fasti, Tristla, iSplsifes, lee* 

Voh a. Metamorphoses. 

Vol 8. Heroides Art of Love, AA 
Tkalarif , Bentley’s Bissertaldoxi on. 
6s. 

Under, Literally Translated, by Daw- 
son W, fusNim, and fee Metadoja Version 
by An easHAn Mo<hra 

Plato’f Work*. Translated l>y the 
ilev.H.^AiKrandotb«ngu Inevols. 

Veh i. The AFh>aBf ^ Soorates, Orife, 
Fbaxlo. (ihsrfJSA notagoras, Ffa«feo», 
jrhOBstetxui, bkfeyphron. Lysis. 

VoL % TbeEepabllATMS AOmm , ' 
VoL Hi fextbydefetiA The db^ 
phist, 8fefe»DasK)ii. CkaWfeA Slfenb*. 
nides, and fee Banotdetw 
Vol. A FMiebus. c&mideA Lafea% 
nm Two A 1 clbkdes,asdT 6 ffli ofeiW 
f^talognes 
yoLB The Laws, 
m A iHe Poabtfei 
r^eral fedees 

— Anatysdf xnd 
to. Wife to fee Tmnt1i4on 

feB0kn's5ibtosloal'l4l^ »yPf,KLMr.z 
FUutns'f C<»n4»iiOf. Uteralllyfii^ 
latoiLwitb K'lte^ by H.T,ltoijnr,^ 
in f wis* . , t , , 

Pliny'* Bktural Hlil^ 


Sr^W'Ji'snA: 

BJl ' •> '.' ' ’ 

ran, tto tl!)aiii«Wf % 

StiKM^’f '3i®Sr?y c: if.. «m, 

ItA. ' , ' "/ ' 

PM^tifSHi. ' WtM^ly TisartaW 
. V«l, »W, /. Si ,&A««BWW,' ' 

' iM MooBiwntMt Mr SinxM VmiSi 

pHvm >&ik*4/va*i «H%rtmMi ' iUt RM i < ', 
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X&«titute« of Oratory* 
XjiteraHy Xr^mlateO* with Kotes* Ac., to 
J* a Wa«9osr, MJU Inavola 
ialltiiti BoroS) aad TeUeiae fator- 
ottftur. With Oopiotis ^STotaa Biogiapbic$iI 
)^otlc««. and Tp4«x* to tT* ^ WiTaof, 
S&aeea de Beaeficiis. Ne'?vly trans- 
lated to -A* Stewakt, M.A» 

$Op&OOlOllf» Th« Oifora Translation 
mvised 

ftrabo^ii Geography* Translated, 
Wltb Copions Not^ to W. FAnoonis* 
M.iu, sod £U 0. Hi.HiZ4’roeT* Esq. WltS) 
Index, glvlitg tlio Anclert end Modem 
Hamea In 3 vole., 

laetoniui’ XiFOff of tlio Twolto 

Offifism, and other Works. Thonuson’d 
Translation, revised, ivith Notes, to T. 
Foniam, 

Tadtxui* Biterally Translaied, wiili 
Notes. Insirola 
Vol. 1. The Annals. 

Vol. a. The History, GermaKue, 
ooIa,M With Index. 


Toroneo and Blisednu. By H« % 
Eoxx, B.A. . 

Theocritui, Bion, XosehtUi and 
OMaaius* By *r. Bamxa HJu WIthtto 
Metrical T^ons ot Ohainnan. 

Thueydides, Literally Translated l>y 
Bev. a.DA£x. In a TOW. 3f. eatih. 

Virgil, LitoliyTranalatedlsy David- 
BOS.NewE(Utlon,oarejt^ 8a Od. 

lonoplioii’a World, In 8 Vole. 

Vol. 1. The Anaba^ and MemomMIta 
Translated, v?iih Notes, by & War- 
Sorr,M.A. And a <}flOfin«pML 
wuwte^, F. Amrewnmi f BJt., 

Tol % Cyropsedia and lEoBenlor* Ito 
J. B. WAXsorr, M.A., and the Uffv» a* 
Dalx, 

ni. 8, The Minor Works. By y. S* 
Watsovi, M.A. 
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BlUDaKWATEU TUKATISEB-<m<* 

Bucklat'd’s Zoology mi 


Araais and Hionld’s Comparativo 
rhys5wk>gy. itnlarged to Dr, Wiooi v. 
I^srll # 400 

BoUey*« ilSanaal of Toelmioal Analy- 

sb, A 0nli(la Sta Uw Tes&hig ot Katnmt 
and ArtiMU jSatotaneea, to ^ 

100 Wood Mt0fmn0» 

lEXB^WAm 

ItaMecha- 

ntiitt and Vital aa evincing 

Man. SeimilA JmMm 



3s, $1 

WmvSXl^ AitroiioiiMr and 

geneiiai l^iOrai^nsldered wlw 
enoitoHMtn^lluol^ li. 6d, 

» CIWiaAifi OB i3m ‘ ' 


SiNilKt's Smatin m. tOm^ 

I’lOMtlm BdlM 
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Mineralogy, s volt. I6i. 

Boget's Anim a l and 
table Physiology. XUumttaUA, InOtoir. 
Ot.eaob. 

Browne (A* J. Jnkefl), $tudmf» 
Hexulbooke ot f^hyulml and {ItatoHui 
Oeology. Nmerwws % vole, 

Os, oaeli. 

W* »; 

ciWef towna ef Pi 



mam hnadred 
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Btolsed# tmder irngmat ““ 
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011 ColoTtx. Containing the 
of Bmmer wA Gontraot of 
Ooloahi^ 090 tbeir ipiriioaldon to the ibrti. 
txiQtlftted flxnalSie French hv OH&snsft 
MAiancar Onlgr comidete Edition. iSaeeral 
. FMt tTiilt 09 ftdditEonia leilM of 
IdFiiteitoOoik^^ tf.6dL * 

Ximiimoiiafi Hiitozy ttf 

Traoidalied by Wwmx mmat. 

9A Appendix of ^ xnoet xenutzkahifl and 
beet authenticated Stories of jUpparitions, 
Dreaoa^ Ihrble^Tnming^ and ^ixlt-Bap« 
pli^&c. imavols. 

Hogg’i (Jabex) Mamenti of Sqmir 

menttii and Natural 

iST^tiorttSaed. ^ 
tSSSV^ooiroodo^ 

EIM’0 IsMimiim to 



tihe xema is preoot nse^ 
Ji^lQdwon, enlarged. JS^merom Bn- 
0rmi^ St*04» 

I^WIkW <talO»; OTi 
Fhqf'lldd. Pssorfptioia of flie — 
>l%tta]a«ea IvIl a 0»d and W. a 
F13. J^JPo3^ Baftiw 
OA me^ i Toi Si* 

i this edition tiw notes W iOkoed 
“ ' OMOirtial 

^ sldiiheilooqf- 

rss# M fltif- 


fSSTSt. 


vAk 


I^TnIi in ImOm. ' lit S 
> Vbw* of Xttent Ik, Om- 




Kuitdl’i 
tionsi 
setshire. 

JOKBS, Bsi. 

Oitsd 

tfedaSh Of droa^oaci;' 

or. First Lessons is Geology find tEoStndx,. 
of Organle H MnriH^.iTr > | i g 

Excnrstons* New BUtion, revised. €lo4' 
kurtAPmet^mtd tevereA 1im4reSbeauh , 
TRodoofiv ]rtavQls*,Ti.6d*eadi. 

•*— — tuA QtMlt' 

teaddz^ An IBssiasted Ibo^^ 
tile Otgoode BonainB In tiie BM!b 
seam* i^tmwroMJSn^vw^ir^ 0t* ^ 

‘VoAdars of 0oologf ; 

Familiar Exposition of Geolo^l 

Qomena* New Edition, angmentedhyT* 
BmaaiJomtBfMM, Coknma ffeotogM . 
Mo^ (f Bngl^ BUsl^ tmd neetr^f aoo 
ms^ta WoodctOt. In2vol8*«Ta6Aeo3k 

ICoriiliby’f 0 ain 00 of CQuosi, Bebg 

the Matches and best Games played by 
the Americas Cihsm^n, witir Explana- 
feay and Analytioii3,lfoteA 
ittAjb i’oi^aftandMoiwfr. 

BoonklnsIVf^^ 1 
of games plaM by Mai 
















